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THE   MEMOIRS   OF 

BARRY  LYNDON,  ESQ. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MT    PEDIGREE  AND  FAMILY UNDERGO  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  THE 

TENDER    PASSION. 

Since  the  days  of  Adam  there  has  been  hardly  a  mischief 
done  in  this  world  but  a  woman  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Ever  since  ours  was  a  family  (and  that  must  be  very  near 
Adam's  time,  so  old,  noble,  and  illustrious  are  the  Barrys,  as 
everybody  knows),  women  have  played  a  mighty  part  with  the 
destinies  of  our  race. 

I  presume  that  there  is  no  gentleman  in  Europe  that  has  not 
heard  of  the  house  of  Bany  of  Barryogue,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  than  which  a  more  famous  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Gwillim  or  D'Hozier;  and  though,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I 
have  learned  to  despise  heartily  the  claims  of  ^oxne.  pretenders 
to  high  birth  who  have  no  more  genealogy  than  the  lackey  who 
cleans  ray  boots,  and  though  I  laugh  to  utter  scorn  the  boast- 
ing of  many  of  my  countrymen,  who  are  all  for  descending 
from  kings  of  Ireland,  and  talk  of  a  domain  no  bigger  than 
would  feed  a  pig  as  if  it  were  a  principality ;  yet  truth  com- 
pels me  to  assert  that  my  family  was  the  noblest  of  the  island, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  universal  world;  while  their  possessions, 
now  insignificant,  and  torn  from  us  by  war,  by  treachery,  by 
the  loss  of  time,  by  ancestral  extravagance,  by  adhesion  to  the 
old  faith  and  monarch,  were  formerly  prodigious,  and  em- 
braced many  counties,  at  a  time  when  Ireland  was  vastly  more 
prosperous  than  now.  I  would  assume  the  Irish  crown  over 
my  coat-of-arms,  but  that  there  are  so  many  silly  pretenders 
to  that  distinction,  who  bear  it  and  render  it  common. 

Who  knows,  but  for  the  fault  of  a  woman,  I  might  have 
been  wearing  it  now?  You  start  with  incredulity.  I  say, 
why  not?  Had  there  been  a  gallant  chief  to  lead  my  country- 
men, instead  of  puling  knaves  who  bent  the  knee  to  King 
Richard  II.,  they  might  have  been  freemen;  had  there  been  a 
resolute  leader  to  meet  the  murderous  ruffian  Oliver  Cromwell, 
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we  should  have  shaken  off  the  English  forever.  But  there 
was  no  Barry  in  the  field  against  the  usurper;  on  the  contrary 
my  ancestor,  Simon  de  Bary,  came  over  with  the  first-named 
monarch,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  then  King  of  Mun- 
ster,  whose  sons  in  battle  he  pitilessly  slew. 

In  Oliver's  time  it  was  too  late  for  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
Barry  to  lift  up  his  war  cry  against  that  of  the  murderous 
brewer.  We  were  princes  of  the  land  no  longer;  our  unhappy 
race  had  lost  its  possessions  a  century  previously,  and  by  the 
most  shameful  treason.  This  I  know  to  be  the  fact,  for  my 
mother  has  often  told  me  the  story,  and  besides  had  worked 
it  in  a  worsted  pedigree  which  hung  up  in  the  yellow  saloon 
at  Barryville  where  we  lived. 

That  very  estate  which  the  Lyndons  now  possess  in  Ireland 
was  once  the  property  of  m}'  race.  Rory  Barry  of  Barry ogue 
owned  it  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  half  Munster  beside.  The 
Barry  was  always  in  feud  with  the  O'Mahonys  in  those  times; 
and,  as  it  happened,  a  certain  English  colonel  passed  through 
the  former's  country  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms  on  the  very 
day  when  the  O'^Iahonys  had  made  an  inroad  upon  our  territo- 
ries and  carried  off  a  frightful  plunder  of  our  flocks  and  herds. 

This  young  Englishman,  whose  name  was  Roger  Lyndon, 
Linden, or  Lyndaine,  having  been  most  hospitably  received  by 
the  Barry,  and  finding  him  just  on  the  point  of  carrying  an 
inroad  into  the  O'Mahonvs'  land,  offered  the  aid  of  himself 
and  his  lances,  and  behaved  himself  so  well,  as  it  appeared, 
that  the  O'Mahonvs  were  entirely  overcome,  all  the  Barrys' 
property  restored,  and  with  it,  says  the  old  chronicle,  twice  as 
much  of  the  O'Mahonys'  goods  and  cattle. 

It  was  the  setting  in  of  the  winter  season,  and  the  young 
soldier  was  pressed  by  the  Barry  not  to  quit  his  house  of 
Barryogue,  and  remained  there  during  several  months,  his  men 
being  quartered  with  Barry's  own  gallovvglasses,  man  by  man 
in  the  cottages  roundabout.  They  conducted  themselves,  as 
is  their  wont,  with  the  most  intolerable  insolence  toward  the 
Irish;  so  much  so  that  fights  and  murders  continually  ensued, 
and  the  people  vowed  to  destro}'  them. 

The  Barry's  son  (from  whom  I  descend)  was  as  hostile  to 
the  English  as  ^ny  other  man  on  his  domain;  and,  as  they 
would  not  go  when  bidden,  he  and  his  friends  consulted  to- 
gether and  determined  on  destroying  these  English  to  a  man. 

But  they  had  let  a  woman  into  their  plot,  and  this  was  the 
Barry's  daughter.  She  was  in  love  with  the  English  Lyndon, 
and  broke  the  whole  secret  to  him;  and  the  dastardlv  Eugrlish 
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prevented  the  just  massacre  of  tliomselves  by  falling  upon  the 
Irish,  and  destroying  Phaudrig  Barry,  my  ancestor,  and  many 
hundreds  of  his  men.  llie  cross  at  Barrycross  near  Carrigna- 
dihioul  is  the  spot  where  the  odious  butchery  took  place. 

Lyndon  married  the  daughter  of  Roderick  Barry,  and 
claimed  the  estate  which  he  left;  and  though  the  descendants 
of  Phaudrig  were  alive,  as  indeed  they  are  in  my  person,*  on 
appealing  to  the  English  courts,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  the 
Englishman,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  where  English  and  Irish 
were  concerned. 

Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weakness  of  a  woman,  I  should 
have  been  born  to  the  possession  of  those  very  estates  which 
afterward  came  to  me  by  merit,  as  you  shall  hear.  But  to  pro- 
ceed with  my  famil}^  history. 

Mj^father  was  well  known  to  the  bestcircles  in  this  kingdom 
as  in  that  of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Roaring  Harry  Barry. 
He  was  bred  like  many  other  young  sons  of  genteel  families  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  being  articled  to  a  celebrated  at- 
torney of  Sackville  Street  in  the  city  of  Dublin ;  and,  from  his 
great  genius  and  aptitude  for  learning,  there  is  no  doubt  he 
would  have  made  an  eminent  figure  in  his  profession,  had  not 
his  social  qualities,  love  of  field  sports,  and  extraordinary 
graces  of  manner  marked  him  out  for  a  higher  sphere.  While 
he  was  attorney's  clerk  he  kept  seven  race  horses,  and  hunted 
regularly  both  with  the  Kildare  and  Wicklow  hunts;  and  rode 
on  his  grayhorse  End^^mion  thatfamous  match  against  Captain 
Punter  which  is  still  remembered  by  lovers  of  the  sport,  and  of 
which  I  caused  a  splendid  picture  to  be  made  and  hung  over  my 
dining-hall  mantelpiece  at  Castle  Lyndon.  A  year  afterward 
he  had  the  honor  of  riding  that  veiy  horse  Endymion  before 
his  late  Majesty  King  George  II.  at  Newmarket,  and  won  the 
plate  there  and  the  attention  of  the  august  sovereign. 

Although  he  was  only  the  second  son  of  our  family,  my  dear 
father  came  naturally  into  the  estate  (now  miserably  reduced 
to  £400  a  3'ear) ;  for  my  grandfather's  eldest  son,  Cornelius 
Barry  (called  the  Chevalier  Borgnc,from  a  wound  which  he  re- 
ceived in  Germany),  remained  constant  to  the  old  religion  in 
which  our  family  was  educated,  and  not  only  served  abroad 
with  credit  but  against  his  most  sacred  Majesty  George  II.  in 
the  unhap])y  Scotch  disturbances  in  '45.  We  shall  hear  more 
of  the  Chevalier  hereafter. 

For  the  conversion  of  my  father  I  have  to  thank  my  dear 

*  As  we  have  never  been  al)lo  to  fliul  i)rof)f(»  of  the  marriage  of  my  ancestor  Pliaiidrig 
with  bin  wife,  I  make  no  doiiht  tlitit  Lyii'loti  destroyed  the  contract,  and  murdered  the 
priest  and  witnesses  of  the  inariiage.  — B.  L. 
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mother,  Miss  Bell  Brady,  daughter  of  Ulysses  Brady  of  Castle 
Brady,  County  Kerry,  Esq.  and  J.  P.  She  was  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  day  in  Dublin,  and  universally  called 
the  Dasher  there.  Seeing  her  at  the  assembly,  my  father  be- 
came passionately  attached  to  her;  but  her  soul  was  above 
marrying  a  Papist  or  an  attorney's  clerk;  and  so  for  the  love 
of  her,  the  good  old  laAvs  being  then  in  force,  my  dear  father 
slipped  into  my  uncle  Cornelius'  shoes  and  took  the  family 
estate.  Besides  the  force  of  my  mother's  bright  eyes,  several 
persons,  and  of  the  genteelest  society  too,  contributed  to  this 
happy  change;  and  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  laughingly 
tell  the  story  of  my  father's  recantation,  which  was  solemnly 
pronounced  at  the  tavern  in  the  company  of  Sir  Dick  Ring- 
wood,  Lord  Bagwig,  Captain  Punter,  and  two  or  three  other 
young  sparks  of  the  town.  Roaring  Harry  won  three  hundred 
pieces  that  very  night  at  faro,  and  laid  the  necessary  informa- 
tion the  next  morning  against  his  brother;  but  his  conversion 
caused  a  coolness  between  him  and  my  uncle  Corney,  who 
joined  the  rebels  in  consequence. 

This  great  difficulty  being  settled,  my  Lord  Bagwig  lent  my 
father  his  own  j'acht,  then  lying  at  the  Pigeon  House,  and  the 
handsome  Bell  Brady  was  induced  to  run  away  with  him  to 
England,  although  her  parents  were  against  the  match  and  her 
lovers  (as  I  have  heard  her  tell  many  thousands  of  times)  were 
among  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  wealthy  in  all  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland.  They  wei'e  married  at  the  Savoy,  and  my 
grandfather  dying  very  soon,  Harry  Barry,  Esq.,  took  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  property  and  supported  our  illustrious 
name  with  credit  in  London.  He  pinked  the  famous  Count 
Tiercelin  behind  Montague  House,  he  was  a  member  of 
White's,  and  a  frequenter  of  all  the  chocolate  houses;  and  my 
mother,  likewise,  made  no  small  hgure.  At  length,  after  his 
great  day  of  triumph  before  his  sacred  Majesty  at  Newmarket, 
Harry's  fortune  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  made,  for  the 
gracious  monarch  promised  to  provide  for  him.  But  alas!  he 
was  taken  in  charge  by  another  monarch,  whose  will  will  have 
no  dela}^  or  denial,  by  Death,  namel}',  who  seized  upon  ray 
father  at  Chester  races,  leaving  me  a  helpless  orphan.  Peace 
be  to  his  ashes!  He  was  not  faultless,  and  dissipated  all  our 
princely  family  property;  but  he  was  as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever 
tossed  a  bumper  or  called  a  main,  and  he  drove  his  coach-and- 
six  like  a  man  of  fashion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  his  gracious  Majesty  was  much 
affected  by  this  sudden  demise  of  ray  father,  though  ray  mother 
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says  he  shed  some  royal  tears  on  the  occasion.  But  they  helped 
us  to  nothing;  and  all  that  was  found  in  the  house  for  the  wife 
and  creditors  was  a  purse  of  ninety  guineas,  which  my  dear 
mother  naturally  took,  with  the  family  plate,  and  my  father's 
wardrobe  and  her  own ;  and  putting  them  into  our  great  coach, 
drove  off  to  Holyhead,  whence  she  took  shipping  for  Ireland. 
My  father's  body  accompanied  us,  in  the  finest  hearse  and 
plumes  money  could  buy;  for  though  the  husband  and  wife 
had  quarreled  repeatedly  in  life,  yet  at  my  father's  death  his 
high-spirited  widow  forgot  all  her  differences,  gave  him  the 
grandest  funeral  that  had  been  seen  for  many  a  day, and  erected 
a  monument  over  his  remains  (for  which  I  subsequently  paid), 
which  declared  him  to  be  the  wisest,  purest,  and  most  affec- 
tionate of  men. 

In  performing  these  sad  duties  over  her  deceased  lord  thu 
widow  spent  almost  every  guinea  she  had,  and,  indeed, 
would  have  spent  a  great  deal  more,  had  she  discharged  one- 
third  of  the  demands  which  the  ceremonies  occasioned.  But 
the  people  around  our  old  house  of  Barryogue,  although  they 
did  not  like  my  father  for  his  change  of  faith,  yet  stood  by 
him  at  this  moment,  and  were  for  exterminating  the  mutes 
sent  by  Mr.  Plumer  of  London  with  the  lamented  remains. 
The  monument  and  vault  in  the  church  were  then,  alas!  all 
that  remained  of  my  vast  possessions;  for  my  father  had  sold 
every  stick  of  the  property  to  one  Notley,  an  attorney,  and 
we  received  but  a  cold  welcome  in  his  house — a  miserable  old 
tumbledown  place  it  was.* 

The  splendor  of  the  funeral  did  not  fail  to  increase  the  widow 
Barry's  reputation  as  a  woman  of  spirit  and  fashion ;  and  when 
she  wrote  to  her  brother  Michael  Brady,  that  worthy  gentle- 
man immediately  rode  across  the  country  to  fling  himself  into 
her  arms,  and  to  invite  her  in  his  wife's  name  to  Castle  Brady. 

Mick  and  Barry  had  quarreled, as  all  men  will, and  very  high 
words  had  passed  between  them  during  Barry's  courtship  of 
Miss  Bell.  When  he  took  her  off,  Brady  swore  he  would  never 
forgive  Barry  or  Bell;  but  coming  to  London  in  the  year  '46, 
he  fell  in  once  more  with  Roaring  Harry,  and  lived  in  his  fine 
house  in  Clarges  Street,  and  lost  a  few  pieces  to  him  at  play, 
and  broke  a  watchman's  head  or  two  in  his  company,  all  of 
which  reminiscences  endeared  Bell  and  her  son  very  much  to 
the  good-hearted  gentleman,  and  he  received  us  both  with 

*  In  another  part  of  liis  memoir  Mr.  Harry  will  be  found  to  describe  this  mansion  as 
one  of  the  most  Hplondid  palaces  in  Europe  ;  but  this  |)ructi('e  is  not  unusual  with  his 
nation  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Irish  principality  claimed  by  bim,  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
Barry's  grandfather  was  an  attorney  and  maker  of  his  own  fortune. 
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open  arms.  Mrs.  Barry  did  not,  perhaps  wisely,  at  first  make 
known  to  her  friends  what  was  her  condition;  but  arriving  in 
a  huge  gilt  coach  with  enormous  armorial  bearings,  was  taken 
by  her  sister-in-law  and  the  rest  of  the  country  for  a  person 
of  considerable  property  and  distinction. 

For  a  time,  then,  and  as  was  right  and  proper,  Mrs.  Barry 
gave  the  law  at  Castle  Brady.  She  ordered  the  servants  to 
and  fro,  and  taught  them,  what  indeed  the}'  much  wanted,  a 
little  London  neatness;  and  'English  Redmond,'  as  I  was 
called,  was  treated  like  a  little  lord,  and  had  a  maid  and  a  foot- 
man to  himself;  and  honest  Mick  j)aid  their  wages — which 
was  much  more  than  he  was  used  to  do  for  his  own  domestics, 
— doing  all  in  his  ])ower  to  make  his  sister  decently  comfortable 
under  her  afflictions.  Mamma,  in  return,  determined  that, 
when  her  aflfairs  were  arranged,  she  would  make  her  kind 
brother  a  handsome  allowance  for  her  son's  maintenance  and 
her  own ;  and  promised  to  have  her  handsome  furniture  brought 
over  from  Clarges  Street  to  adorn  the  somewhat  dilapidated 
rooms  of  Castle  Brady. 

But  it  turned  out  that  the  rascally  landlord  seized  upon  every 
chair  and  table  that  ought  by  rights  to  have  belonged  to  the 
widow.  The  estate  to  which  I  was  heir  was  in  the  hands  of 
rapacious  creditors ;  and  the  only  means  of  subsistence  remain- 
ing to  the  widow  and  child  was  a  rent-charge  of  £50  uj)on  my 
Lord  Bagwig's  property,  Avho  had  many  turf-dealings  with  the 
deceased.  And  so  my  dear  mother's  liberal  intentions  toward 
her  brother  were  of  course  never  fulfilled. 

It  must  be  confessed,  very  much  to  the  discredit  of  Mrs. 
Brady  of  Castle  Brady,  that  when  her  sister-in-law's  poverty 
was  thus  made  manifest  she  forgot  all  the  resjject  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  her,  instantl\'  turned  my  maid  and 
manservant  out  of  doors,  and  told  Mrs.  Bany  that  she  might 
follow  them  as  soon  as  she  chose.  Mrs.  JNIick  was  of  a  low 
family  and  a  sordid  way  of  thinking;  and  after  about  a  couple 
of  years  (during  which  she  had  saved  almost  all  her  little  in- 
come) the  widow  com})lied  with  Madam  Brady's  desire.  At 
the  same  time,  giving  way  to  a  just,  though  })rudently  dis- 
simulated resentment,  she  made  a  vow  that  she  would  never 
enter  the  gates  of  Castle  Brady  while  the  lady  of  the  house 
remained  alive  within  them. 

She  fitted  up  her  new  abode  with  much  economy  and  con- 
siderable taste,  and  never,  for  all  her  poverty,  abated  a  jot  of 
the  dignity  which  was  her  due,  and  which  all  the  neighbor- 
hood awarded  to  her.     How,  indeed,  could  they  refuse  respect 
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to  a  lady  who  had  lived  in  Loudon,  frequented  the  most  fash- 
ionable society  there,  and  had  been  presented  (as  she  solemnly 
declared)  at  court?  These  advantages  gave  her  a  right  which 
seems  to  be  pretty  unsparinglj''  exercised  in  Ireland  by  those 
natives  who  have  it — the  right  of  looking  down  with  scorn 
upon  all  persons  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  quitting 
the  mother-country  and  inhabiting  England  for  a  while.  Thus, 
whenever  Mrae.  Brady  appeared  abroad  in  a  new  dress,  her 
sister-in-law  would  say  'Poor  creature !  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  she  should  know  anything  of  the  fashion?'  And  though 
pleased  to  be  called  the  handsome  widow,  as  she  was,  Mrs. 
Barry  was  still  better  pleased  to  be  called  the  English  widow. 

Mrs.  Brady,  for  her  part,  was  not  slow  to  reply;  she  used 
to  say  that  the  defunct  Bany  was  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar; 
and  as  for  the  fashionable  societ}'  which  he  saw,  he  saw  it  from 
ray  Lord  Bagwig's  side  table,  whose  flatterer  and  hanger  on  he 
was  known  to  be.  Regarding  Mrs.  Barry,  the  lady  of  Castle 
Brady  would  make  insinuations  still  more  painful.  However, 
why  should  we  allude  to  these  charges,  or  rake  up  private 
scandal  of  a  hundred  years  old?  It  was  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.  that  the  above  named  personages  lived  and  quarreled ;  good 
or  bad,  handsome  or  ugly,  rich  or  poor,  they  are  all  equal  now; 
and  do  not  the  Sunday  papers  and  the  courts  of  law  supply  us 
every  week  with  more  novel  and  interesting  slander? 

At  any  rate,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mrs.  Barry,  after  her 
husband's  death  and  her  retirement,  lived  in  such  a  way  as  to 
defy  slander.  For  whereas  Bell  Brady  had  been  the  gayest 
girl  in  the  whole  county  of  Wexford,  with  half  the  bachelors 
at  her  feet,  and  plenty  of  smiles  and  encouragement  for  every 
one  of  them.  Bell  Barry  adopted  a  dignified  reserve  that  almost 
amounted  to  pomposity,  and  was  as  starch  as  any  Quakeress. 
Many  a  man  renewed  his  offers  to  the  widoAV,  who  had  been 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  the  sy)inster;  but  Mrs.  Barry  refused 
all  offers  of  marriage,  declaring  that  she  lived  now  for  her  son 
only,  and  for  tlie  memor}^  of  her  departed  saint. 

'Saint  forso(^th  !'  said  ill-natured  Mrs.  Brady.  'Harry  Barry 
was  as  big  a  sinner  as  ever  was  known ;  and  'tis  notorious  that 
he  and  Bell  hated  each  other.  If  she  won't  marry  now,  depend 
on  it,  the  artful  woman  has  a  husband  in  her  e^'^e  for  all  that, 
and  only  waits  until  Lord  Bagwig  is  a  widower.' 

And  suppose  she  did,  what  then?  Was  not  the  widow  of  a 
Barry  fit  to  marry  with  any  lord  of  England?  and  was  it  not 
always  said  that  a  woiniin  was  to  restore  the  fortuiu's  of  the 
Barry  family?     If  my  mother  fancied  that  sht  was  to  lie  tlial 
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woman,  I  think  it  was  a  perfectly  justifiable  notion  on  her 
part;  for  the  earl  (my  godfather)  was  always  most  attentive 
to  her;  I  never  knew  how  deeply  this  notion  of  advancing  my 
interests  in  the  world  had  taken  possession  of  mamma's  mind, 
until  his  lordship's  marriage  in  the  year  '57  with  Miss  Gold- 
more,  the  Indian  nabob's  rich  daughter. 

Meanwhile  we  continued  to  reside  at  Barryville,  and,  con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  our  income,  kept  up  a  wonderful 
state.  Of  the  half  dozen  families  that  formed  the  congregation 
at  Brad^^'s  Town,  there  was  not  a  single  person  whose  appear- 
ance was  so  respectable  as  that  of  the  widow,  who,  though 
she  always  dressed  in  mourning,  in  memory  of  her  deceased 
husband,  took  care  that  her  garments  should  be  made  so  as  to 
set  oft"  her  handsome  person  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and, 
indeed,  I  think,  spent  six  hours  out  of  every  day  in  the  week 
in  cutting,  trimming,  and  altering  them  to  the  fashion.  She 
had  the  largest  of  hoops  and  the  handsomest  of  furbelows,  and 
once  a  month  (under  my  Lord  Bagsvig's  cover)  would  come  a 
letter  from  liondon  containing  the  newest  accounts  of  the 
fashions  there.  Her  complexion  was  so  brilliant  that  she  had 
no  call  to  use  rouge  as  was  the  mode  in  those  da3's.  No,  she 
left  red  and  white,  she  said  (and  hence  the  reader  miiy  imagine 
how  the  two  ladies  hated  each  other)  to  Madam  Brady,  whose 
yellow  complexion  no  plaster  could  alter.  In  a  word,  she  was  so 
accomplished  a  beauty  that  all  the  women  in  the  country  took 
pattern  by  her,  and  the  young  fellows  from  ten  miles  round 
would  ride  over  to  Castle  Brady  church  to  have  the  sight  of  her. 

But  if  (like  every  other  woman  that  ever  I  saw  or  read  of) 
she  Avas  proud  of  her  beaut}^  to  do  her  justice  she  was  still 
more  proud  of  her  son,  and  has  said  a  thousand  times  to  me 
that  I  was  the  handsomest  young  fellow  in  the  world.  This 
is  a  matter  of  taste.  A  man  of  sixty  may,  however,  say  what 
he  was  at  fourteen  without  much  vanity,  and  I  must  say  I  think 
there  was  some  cause  for  my  mother's  opinion.  The  good 
soul's  pleasure  was  to  dress  me;  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
I  turned  out  in  a  velvet  coat  with  a  silver-hilted  sword  by  my 
side  and  a  gold  garter  at  my  knee,  as  fine  as  any  lord  in  the 
land.  My  mother  worked  me  several  most  splendid  waist- 
coats, and  I  had  plenty  of  lace  for  my  ruffles,  and  a  fresh  rib- 
bon to  my  hair,  and  as  we  walked  to  church  on  Sundays,  even 
envious  Mrs,  Brady  was  found  to  allow  that  there  was  not  a 
prettier  pair  in  the  kingdom. 

Of  course,  too,  the  lady  of  Castle  Brady  used  to  sneer,  be- 
cause on  these  occasions  a  certnin  Tim,  who  used  to  be  called 
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my  valet,  followed  me  and  my  mother  to  church,  carrying  a 
huge  prayer  book  and  a  cane,  and  dressed  in  the  livery  of  one 
of  our  own  fine  footmen  from  Clarges  Street,  which,  as  Tim 
was  a  bandy-shanked  little  fellow,  did  not  exactly  become  him. 
But,  though  poor,  we  were  gentlefolks,  and  not  to  be  sneered" 
out  of  these  becoming  appendages  to  our  rank;  and  so  would 
march  up  the  aisle  to  our  })ew  with  as  much  state  and  grav- 
ity as  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  lady  and  son  might  do.  When 
there,  my  mother  would  give  the  responses  and  amens  in  a 
loud,  dignified  voice  that  was  delightful  to  hear,  and,  besides, 
had  a  fine  loud  voice  for  singing,  which  art  she  had  perfected 
in  London  under  a  fashionable  teacher;  and  she  would  exercise 
her  talent  in  such  a  way  that  you  would  hardly  hear  any  other 
voice  of  the  little  congregation  which  chose  to  join  in  the  psalm. 
In  fact,  my  mother  had  great  gifts  in  ever}'  way,  and  believed 
herself  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
meritorious  persons  in  the  woi-ld.  Often  and  often  has  she 
talked  to  me  and  the  neighbors  regarding  her  own  humility  and 
piety,  pointing  them  out  in  such  a  way  that  I  would  defy  the 
most  obstinate  to  disbelieve  her. 

When  we  left  Castle  Brady  we  came  to  occupy  a  house  in 
Brady's  Town,  which  mamma  christened  Barryville.  I  con- 
fess it  was  but  a  small  place,  but,  indeed,  we  made  the  most 
of  it.  I  have  mentioned  the  family  pedigree  which  hung  up 
in  the  drawing  room,  which  mamma  called  the  yellow  saloon, 
and  my  bedroom  was  called  the  pink  bedroom,  and  hers  the 
orange  tawny  apartment  (how  well  I  remember  them  all !) ; 
and  at  dinner-time  Tim  regularly  rang  a  great  bell,  and  we 
each  had  a  silver  tankard  to  drink  from,  and  mother  boasted 
with  justice  that  I  had  as  good  a  bottle  of  claret  by  my  side 
as  any  squire  of  the  land.  So  indeed  I  had,  but  I  was  not,  of 
course,  allowed  at  my  tender  years  to  drink  anj-  of  the  wine; 
which  thus  obtained  a  considerable  age,  even  in  the  decanter. 
.  Uncle  Brad}^  (in  spite  of  the  family  quarrel)  found  out  the 
above  fact  one  day  by  calling  at  Barryville  at  dinner  time,  and 
unluckily  tasting  the  liquor.  You  should  have  seen  how  he 
sputtered  and  made  faces !  But  the  honest  gentleman  was  not 
particular  about  his  wine,  or  the  company  in  which  he  drank 
it.  He  would  get  drunk,  indeed,  with  the  parson  or  the  priest 
indifferently;  with  the  latter,  much  to  my  mother's  indigna- 
tion, for,  as  a  true  blue  Nassauite,  she  heartily  despised  all 
those  of  the  old  faith,  and  would  scarcely  sit  down  in  the  room 
with  a  benighted  Papist.  But  the  squire  had  no  such  scruples; 
he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  easiest,  idlest,  and  best-natured 
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fellows  that  ever  lived,  and  many  an  hour  would  he  pass 
with  the  lonely  widow  when  he  was  tired  of  Madam  Brady  at 
home.  He  liked  me,  he  said,  as  much  as  one  of  his  own  sons, 
and  at  length,  after  the  widow  had  held  out  for  a  couple  of 
years,  she  agreed  to  allow  me  to  return  to  the  castle;  though, 
for  herself,  she  resolutely  kept  the  oath  which  she  had  made 
with  regard  to  her  sister-in-law. 

The  very  first  day  I  returned  to  Castle  Brady  my  trials  may 
be  said,  in  a  manner,  to  have  begun.  My  cousin.  Master  Mick, 
a  huge  monster  of  nineteen  (who  hated  me,  and  I  promise  you 
I  returned  the  compliment),  insulted  me  at  dinner  about  my 
mother's  poverty,  and  made  all  the  girls  of  the  family  titter. 
So  when  we  went  to  the  stables,  whither  Mick  always  Avent 
for  his  pipe  of  tobacco  after  dinner,  I  told  him  a  piece  of  my 
mind,  and  there  was  a  fight  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  during 
which  I  stood  to  him  like  a  man,  and  blacked  his  left  eye, 
though  I  was  myself  only  twelve  years  old  at  the  time.  Of 
course  he  beat  me,  but  a  beating  makes  only  a  small  impres- 
sion on  a  lad  of  that  tender  age,  as  I  had  proved  many  times 
in  battles  with  the  ragged  BradA^'s  Town  boys  before,  not  one 
of  whom,  at  my  time  of  life,  was  my  match.  ]\Iy  uncle  was 
very  much  pleased  when  he  heard  of  my  gallantry;  my  cousin 
Nora  brought  brown  paper  and  vinegar  for  ray  nose,  and  I 
went  home  that  night  with  a  pint  of  claret  under  my  girdle, 
not  a  little  proud,  let  me  tell  you,  at  having  held  my  own 
against  Mick  so  long. 

And  though  he  persisted  in  his  bad  treatment  of  me,  and 
used  to  cane  me  whenever  I  fell  in  his  way,  yet  I  was  very 
happy  now  at  Castle  Brady  with  the  company  there,  and  my 
cousins,  or  some  of  them,  and  the  kindness  of  my  uncle,  with 
whom  I  became  a  prodigious  favorite.  He  bought  a  colt  for 
me  and  taught  me  to  ride.  He  took  me  out  coursing  and  fowl- 
ing, and  instructed  me  to  shoot  flying.  And  at  length  I  was 
released  from  Mick's  persecution,  for  his  brother.  Master 
Ulick,  returning  from  Trinity  College,  and  hating  his  elder 
brother,  as  is  mostly  the  way  in  families  of  fashion,  took  me 
under  his  protection  ;  and  from  that  time,  as  Ulick  was  a  deal 
bigger  and  stronger  than  Mick,  I,  'English  Redmond,'  as  I  was 
called,  was  left  alone;  except  when  the  former  thought  fit  to 
thrash  me,  which  he  did  whenever  he  thought  proper. 

Nor  was  mj'  learning  neglected  in  the  ornamental  parts,  for 
I  had  an  uncommon  natural  genius  for  many  things,  and  soon 
topped  in  accomplishments  most  of  the  persons  around  me. 
I  had  a  quick  ear  and  a  fine  voice,  which  my  mother  cultivated 
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to  the  best  of  her  power,  and  she  taught  me  to  step  a  minuet 
gravely  and  gracefully,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  my 
future  success  in  life.  The  common  dances  T  learned  (as  per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  confess)  in  the  servants'  hall,  which,  3'ou 
may  be  sure,  was  never  without  a  piper,  and  Avhere  I  was  con- 
sidered unrivaled  both  at  a  hornpipe  and  a  jig. 

In  the  matter  of  book  leariiing,  I  had  always  an  uncommon 
taste  for  reading  plays  and  novels,  as  the  best  part  of  a  gentle- 
man's polite  education,  an<l  never  let  a  peddler  pass  the  village, 
if  I  had  a  penny,  without  having  a  ballad  or  two  from  him. 
As  for  your  dull  grammar,  and  Greek  and  Latin  and  stuff,  I 
have  always  hated  them  from  my  youth  upward,  and  said, 
very  unmistakably,  I  would  have  none  of  them. 

This  I  proved  pretty  clearly  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  my 
aunt  Biddy  Brady's  legacy  of  £100  came  in  to  mamma,  who 
thought  to  employ  the  sum  on  my  education,  and  sent  me  to 
Dr.  Tobias  Tickler's  famous  academy  at  Ballywhacket — Back- 
whacket,  as  my  uncle  used  to  call  it.  But  six  Aveeks  after  I 
had  been  consigned  to  his  reverence,  I  suddenly  made  my  ap- 
pearance again  at  Castle  Brady,  having  walked  forty  miles 
from  the  odious  place,  and  left  the  doctor  in  a  state  near  upon 
apoplexy.  The  fact  was,  that  at  taw,  prison-bars,  or  boxing 
I  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  but  could  not  be  brought  to 
excel  in  the  classics ;  and  after  having  been  flogged  seven  times 
without  its  doing  me  the  least  good  in  my  Latin,  I  refused  to 
submit  altogether  (finding  it  useless)  to  an  eighth  application 
of  the  rod.  'Try  some  other  way,  sir,'  said  I,  when  he  was  for 
horsing  me  once  more;  but  he  wouldn't;  whereon,  and  to 
defend  myself,  I  flung  a  slate  at  him,  and  knocked  down  a 
Scotch  usher  with  a  leaden  inkstand.  All  the  lads  huzzaed  at 
this,  and  some  of  the  servants  wanted  to  stop  me;  but  taking 
out  a  large  clasp-knife  that  my  cousin  Nora  had  given  me,  I 
swore  I  would  plunge  it  into  the  waistcoat  of  the  first  man  who 
dared  to  balk  me,  and  faith  they  let  me  pass  on.  I  slept  that 
night  twent}''  miles  off  Ballywhacket,  at  the  house  of  a  cottier, 
who  gave  me  potatoes  and  milk,  and  to  whom  I  gave  a  hun- 
dred guineas  after,  when  I  came  to  visit  Ireland  in  my  days 
of  greatness.  I  wish  I  had  the  money  now.  But  what's  the 
use  of  regret?  I  have  had  many  a  harder  bed  than  that  I  shall 
sleep  on  to-night,  and  many  a  scantier  meal  than  honest  Phil 
Murphy  gave  me  on  the  evening  I  ran  away  from  school.  So 
six  weeks  was  all  the  schooling  I  ever  got.  And  I  say  this  to 
let  parents  know  the  value  of  it;  for  though  I  have  mot  more 
learned  bookworms  in  the  world,  especially  a  great  hulking, 
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clumsy,  blear-eyed  old  doctor  whom  they  call  Johnson, and  who 
lived  in  a  court  off  Fleet  Street,  in  London,  yet  I  pretty  soon 
silenced  him  in  an  argument  (at  Button's  Coffeehouse) ;  and  in 
that,  and  in  poetry,  and  what  I  call  natural  philosophy,  or  the 
science  of  life,  and  in  riding,  music,  leaping,  the  small-sword, 
the  knowledge  of  a  horse,  or  a  main  of  cocks,  and  the  manners 
of  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion,  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  Redmond  Barry  has  seldom  found  his  equal. 
'Sir,'  said  I  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion  I  allude  to — he 
was  accompanied  by  a  Mr,  Buswell  of  Scotland,  and  I  was 
presented  to  the  club  by  a  Mr.  Goldsmith,  a  countryman  of  my 
own,  'Sir,'  said  I,  in  reply  to  the  schoolmaster's  great  thun- 
dering quotation  in  Greek,  'you  fancy  j'ou  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  me,  because  you  quote  your  Aristotle  and  your 
Pluto,  but  can  you  tell  me  w^hich  horse  will  win  at  E{)som 
Downs  next  week?  Can  you  run  six  miles  without  breathing? 
Can  you  shoot  the  ace  of  spades  ten  times  without  missing? 
If  so,  talk  about  Aristotle  and  Pluto  to  me.' 

'D'ye  knaw  wlio  ye're  speaking  to?'  roared  out  the  Scotch 
gentleman,  IMr.  Buswell,  at  this. 

'Hold  your  tongue,  Mr.  Buswell,'  said  the  old  schoolmaster. 
'I  had  no  right  to  brag  of  my  Greek  to  the  gentleman,  and  he 
has  answered  me  very  well.' 

'Doctor,'  saj's  I,  looking  waggishl}'  at  him,  'do  you  know 
ever  a  rhyme  for  Aris^o^^e.^' 

'Port,  if  you  plaise,'  says  Mr.  Goldsmith,  laughing.  And 
we  had  six  rhymes  for  Aristotle  before  we  left  the  coffeehouse 
that  evening.  It  became  a  regular  joke  afterward  when  I  told 
the  storj^  and  at  White's  or  the  Cocoatree  you  would  hear 
the  wags  say,  'Waiter,  bring  one  of  Captain  Barrj^'s  rhymes 
for  Aristotle.'  Once,  when  I  was  in  liquor  at  the  latter  place, 
young  Dick  Sheridan  called  me  a  great  Staggerite,  a  joke  Avhich 
I  could  never  understand.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my 
story,  and  must  get  back  to  home,  and  dear  old  Ireland  again. 

I  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  best  in  the  land  since, 
and  my  manners  are  such,  I  have  said,  as  to  make  me  the  equal 
of  them  all ;  and,  perhaps,  you  will  wonder  how  a  country  bo}^, 
as  I  was,  educated  among  Irish  squires,  and  their  dependents 
of  the  stable  and  farm,  should  arrive  at  possessing  such  ele- 
gant manners  as  I  was  indisputably  allowed  to  have.  I  had, 
the  fact  is,  a  very  valuable  instructor  in  the  person  of  an  old 
gamekeeper,  who  had  served  the  Fi'ench  king  at  Fontenov,  and 
who  taught  me  the  dances  and  customs,  and  a  smattering  of  the 
language  of  that  country,  with  the  use  of  the  sword  both  small 
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and  bro.'id.  Many  and  many  ft  long  mile  I  have  trudged  by  his 
side  as  a  lad,  he  telling  me  wonderful  stories  of  the  French 
king,  and  the  Irish  brigade,  and  Marshal  Saxe,  and  the  opera 
dancers;  he  knew  my  uncle,  too,  the  Chevalier  IJorgne,  and 
indeed  had  a  thousand  accomplishments  which  he  taught  rae 
in  secret.  I  never  knew  a  man  like  him  for  making  or  throw- 
ing a  fly,  for  physicking  a  horse,  or  breaking  or  choosing  one; 
he  taught  me  manly  sports,  from  birds-nesting  upward,  and  I 
always  shall  consider  Phil  Purcell  as  the  very  best  tutor  I  could 
have  had.  His  fault  was  drink,  but  for  that  I  have  always  had 
a  blind  eye;  and  he  hated  my  cousin  Mick  like  poison;  but  I 
could  excuse  him  that  too. 

With  Phil,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  was  a  more  accom- 
plished man  than  either  of  my  cousins;  and  I  think  Nature 
had  been  also  more  bountiful  to  me  in  the  matter  of  person. 
Some  of  the  Castle  Brady  girls  (as  you  shall  hear  presently) 
adored  me.  At  fairs  and  races  many  of  the  prettiest  lasses 
present  said  they  would  like  to  have  me  for  their  bachelor;  and 
yet  somehow,  it  must  be  confessed,  I  was  not  popular. 

In  the  first  place  everyone  knew  I  was  bitter  poor;  and  I 
think,  perhaps,  it  was  my  good  mother's  fault  that  I  was  bitter 
proud  too.  I  had  a  habit  of  boasting  in  company  of  ray  birth, 
and  the  splendor  of  my  carriages,  gardens,  cellars,  and  domes- 
tics, and  this  before  people  who  were  perfectly  aware  of  ray 
real  circumstances.  If  it  was  boys,  and  they  ventixred  to 
sneer,  I  would  beat  them,  or  die  for  it;  and  many's  the  time 
I've  been  brought  home  well-nigh  killed  by  one  or  more  of 
them,  on  what,  when  my  mother  asked  me,  I  would  say  was 
'a  family  quarrel.'  'Support  your  name  with  your  blood, 
Reddy,  my  boy,'  would  that  saint  say,  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes;  and  so  would  she  herself  have  done  with  her  voice,  ay, 
and  her  teeth  and  nails. 

Thus,  at  fifteen,  there  was  scarce  a  lad  of  twenty,  for  half 
a  dozen  miles  round,  that  I  had  not  beat  for  one  cause  or  other. 
There  were  the  vicar's  two  sons  of  Castle  Brad}^ — in  course 
I  could  not  associate  with  such  beggarly  brats  as  them,  and 
many  a  battle  did  we  have  as  to  who  should  take  the  wall  in 
Brady's  Town;  there  was  Pat  Lurgan,  the  blacksmith's  son, 
who  had  the  better  of  rae  four  tiraes  before  we  came  to  the 
crowning  fight,  when  I  overcame  him;  and  I  could  mention  a 
score  more  of  my  deeds  of  prowess  in  that  way,  but  that  fisti- 
cuff facts  are  dull  subjects  to  talk  of,  and  to  discuss  before 
high  bred  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

However,  there  is  another  subject,  ladies,  on  which  I  must 
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discourse,  and  that  is  never  out  of  place.  Day  and  night  you 
like  to  hear  of  it;  young  and  old,  you  dream  and  think  of  it. 
Handsome  and  ugly  (and,  faith,  before  fifty  I  never  saw  such 
a  thing  as  a  plain  woman),  it's  the  subject  next  to  the  hearts 
of  all  of  you;  and  I  think  you  guess  \ny  riddle  without  more 
trouble.  Love!  sure  the  word  is  formed  on  purpose  out  of  the 
prettiest  soft  vowels  and  consonants  in  the  language,  and  he 
or  she  who  does  not  care  to  read  about  it  is  not  worth  a  fig, 
to  my  thinking. 

My  uncle's  family  consisted  of  ten  children;  who,  as  is  the 
custom  in  such  large  families,  were  divided  into  two  camps,  or 
parties;  the  one  siding  with  their  mamma,  the  other  taking  the 
part  of  my  uncle  in  all  the  numerous  quarrels  which  arose  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  his  lady.  Mrs.  Brad3''s  faction  was 
headed  by  Mick,  the  eldest  son,  who  hated  me  so,  and  disliked 
his  father  for  keeping  him  out  of  his  property;  while  Ulick, 
the  second  brother,  was  his  father's  own  boy;  and,  in  revenge, 
Master  Mick  was  desperately  afraid  of  him.  I  need  not  men- 
tion the  girls'  iianu's;  I  had  plague  enough  with  them  in  after 
life.  Heaven  knows;  and  one  of  them  was  the  cause  of  all  my 
early  troubles ;  this  Avas  (though  to  be  sure  all  her  sisters  denied 
it)  the  belle  of  the  family.  Miss  Honoria  Brady  by  name. 

She  said  she  was  only  nineteen  at  the  time;  but  I  could  read 
the  fly-leaf  in  the  famih^  Bible  as  well  as  another  (it  was  one 
of  the  three  books  which,  with  the  backgammon  board,  formed 
my  uncle's  librar}'),  and  know  that  she  was  born  in  the  year 
'37,  and  christened  by  Dr.  Swift,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  hence  she  was  three-and-twenty  years  old  at  the  time 
she  and  I  were  so  much  together. 

When  I  come  to  think  about  her  now,  I  know  she  never 
could  have  been  handsome;  for  her  figure  was  rather  of  the 
fattest,  and  her  mouth  of  the  widest;  she  was  freckled  over 
like  a  partridge's  egg,  and  her  hair  was  the  color  of  a  certain 
vegetable  which  we  eat  with  boiled  beef,  to  use  the  mildest 
term.  Often  and  often  would  my  dear  mother  make  these 
remarks  concerning  her;  but  I  did  not  believe  them  then,  and 
somehow  had  gotten  to  think  Honoria  an  angelical  being,  far 
above  all  the  other  angels  of  her  sex. 

And  ag  we  know  very  well  that  a  lady  who  is  skilled  in  danc- 
ing or  singing  never  can  perfect  herself  without  a  deal  of  study 
in  private,  and  that  the  song  or  the  minuet  which  is  performed 
with  so  much  graceful  ease  in  the  assembly  room  has  not  been 
acquired  without  vast  labor  and  perseverance  in  private;  so 
it  is  with  the  dear  creatures  who  are  skilled   in  coquetting. 
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Honoria,  for  iiihlaiice,  was  always  practicing,  and  sbe  would 
take  poor  me  to  rehearse  her  accomplishnieiit  upon ;  or  the  ex- 
ciseman, when  he  came  his  rounds,  or  the  steward,  or  the  poor 
curate,  or  the  young  apothecary's  lad  from  Brady's  Town ; 
whom  I  recollect  beating  once  for  that  very  reason.  If  he  is 
alive  now  I  make  him  my  apologies.  Poor  fellow !  as  if  it  was 
his  fault  that  he  should  be  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  one  of  the 
greatest  coquettes  (considering  her  obscure  life  and  rustic 
breeding)  in  the  world. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told — and  every  word  of  this  narrative 
of  my  life  is  of  the  most  sacred  veracity — my  jjassion  for  Nora 
began  in  a  very  vulgar  and  unromantic  way.  I  did  not  save 
her  life;  on  the  contrary,  I  once  very  nearly  killed  her,  as  you 
shall  hear.  I  did  not  behold  her  b}'  moonlight  playing  on  the 
guitar,  or  rescue  her  from  the  hands  of  rufiiaus,  as  Alfonso 
does  Lindaraira  in  the  novel;  but  one  day  after  dinner  at 
Brady's  Town,  in  summer,  going  into  the  garden  to  pull  goose- 
berries for  my  desert,  and  thinking  onh'  of  gooseberries,  I 
pledge  m}^  honor,  I  came  upon  Miss  Nora  and  one  of  her  sisters, 
with  whom  she  was  friends  at  the  time,  who  were  both  engaged 
in  the  very  same  amusement. 

'What's  the  Latin  for  gooseberry,  Redmond?'  says  she. 
She  Avas  always  'poking  her  fun,'  as  the  Irish  phrase  it. 

'I  know  the  Latin  for  goose,'  says  I. 

'And  what's  that?'  cries  Miss  Mysie,  as  pert  as  a  peacock. 

'Bo  to  you  !'  says  I  (for  I  had  never  a  want  of  wit) ;  and  so 
we  fell  to  work  at  the  gooseberry  bush,  laughing  and  talking 
as  happy  as  might  be.  In  the  course  of  our  diversion  Nora 
managed  to  scratch  her  arm,  and  it  bled,  and  she  screamed,  and 
it  was  mighty  round  and  white,  and  I  tied  it  up,  and  I  believe 
was  permitted  to  kiss  her  hand;  and  though  it  was  as  big  and 
clumsy  a  hand  as  ever  you  saw,  yet  I  thought  the  favor  the 
most  ravishing  one  that  was  ever  conferred  upon  me,  and  went 
home  in  a  rapture. 

I  was  much  too  simple  a  fellow  to  disguise  any  sentiment  I 
chanced  to  feel  in  those  days;  and  not  one  of  the  eight  Castle 
Brady  girls  but  was  soon  aware  of  my  passion,  and  joked  and 
complimented  Nora  about  her  bachelor. 

The  torments  of  jealousy  the  cruel  coquette  ma(^le  me  endure 
were  horrible.  Sometimes  she  would  treat  me  as  a  child,  some- 
times as  a  man.  Slie  would  always  leave  me  if  ever  there  came 
a  stranger  to  the  house. 

'For  after  all,  Redmond,'  she  would  say,  'you  are  but  fif- 
teen, and  you  haven't  a  guinea  in  the  world.'     At  which  I 
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would  swear  that  I  would  become  the  greatest  hero  ever  known 
out  of  Ireland,  and  vow  that  before  I  was  twenty  I  would  have 
money  enough  to  purchase  an  estate  six  times  as  big  as  Castle 
Brady.  All  which  vain  promises,  of  course,  I  did  not  keep; 
but  I  make  no  doubt  they  influenced  me  in  my  very  early  life, 
and  caused  me  to  do  those  great  actions  for  which  I  have  been 
celebrated,  and  which  shall  be  narrated  presently  in  order. 

I  must  tell  one  of  them,  just  that  my  dear  young  lady  readers 
may  know  what  sort  of  a  fellow  Redmond  Barry  was,  and  what 
a  courage  and  undaunted  passion  he  had.  I  question  whether 
any  of  the  jenny-jessamines  of  the  present  day  would  do  half 
as  much  in  the  face  of  danger. 

About  this  time,  it  must  be  premised,  the  United  Kingdom 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  from  the  threat  generally 
credited  of  a  French  invasion.  The  Pretender  was  said  to  be 
in  high  favor  at  Versailles,  a  descent  upon  Ireland  was  espe- 
cially looked  to,  and  the  noblemen  and  people  of  condition  in 
that,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  showed  their  loyalty 
by  raising  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  to  resist  the  invaders. 
Brady's  Town  sent  a  company  to  join  the  Kilwangan  regiment, 
of  which  Master  Mick  was  the  captain;  and  we  had  a  letter 
from  Master  Ulick  at  Trinity  College,  stating  that  tlie  univer- 
sity had  also  formed  a  regiment,  in  which  he  had  the  honor  to 
be  a  corporal.  How  I  envied  them  both!  especially  that 
odious  Mick,  as  I  saw  him  in  his  laced  scarlet  coat  with  a  rib- 
bon in  his  hat,  march  off  at  the  head  of  his  men.  lie,  the  poor 
spiritless  creature,  was  a  captain,  and  I  nothing — I  who  felt 
I  had  as  much  courage  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  himself, 
and  felt,  too,  that  a  red  jacket  would  mightily  become  me! 
My  mother  said  I  was  too  young  to  join  the  new  regiment; 
l)ut  the  fact  was,  that  it  Avas  she  herself  who  was  too  poor, 
for  the  cost  of  a  new  uniform  would  have  swallowed  up  half 
her  year's  income,  and  she  would  only  have  her  boy  appear  in 
a  way  suitable  to  his  birth,  riding  the  finest  of  racers,  dressed 
in  the  best  of  clothes,  and  keeping  the  genteelest  of  compan}-. 

Well,  then,  the  whole  country  was  alive  with  war's  alarums, 
the  three  kingdoms  ringing  with  military  music,  and  every 
man  of  merit  paying  his  devoirs  at  the  court  of  Bellona,  while 
poor  I  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home  in  my  fustian  jacket,  and 
sigh  for  fame  in  secret.  Mr.  Mick  came  to  and  fro  from  the 
regiment,  and  brought  numerous  of  his  comrades  with  him. 
Their  costume  and  swaggering  airs  filled  me  with  grief,  and 
Miss  Nora's  unvarying  attentions  to  them  served  to  make  me 
half  wild.      No  one,  however,  thought  of  attributing  this  sad- 
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nees  to  the  young  lady's  score,  but  rathe i*  to  my  disappoint- 
ment at  not  being  allowed  to  join  the  military  profession. 

Once  the  officers  of  the  Fencibles  gave  a  grand  ball  at  Kil- 
wangan,  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  ladies  of  Castle 
Brady  (and  a  pretty  ugly  coacliful  they  were)  were  invited.  I 
knew  to  what  tortures  the  odious  little  flirt  of  a  Nora  would 
put  me  with  her  eternal  coquetries  with  the  officers,  and  re- 
fused for  a  long  time  to  be  one  of  the  party  to  the  ball.  But 
she  had  a  way  of  conquering  me,  against  which  all  resistance 
of  mine  was  in  vain.  She  vowed  that  riding  in  a  coach  always 
made  her  ill.  'And  how  can  I  go  to  the  ball,'  said  she,  'unless 
you  take  me  on  Daisy  behind  you  on  the  pillion?'  Daisy  was 
a  good  blood  mare  of  my  uncle's,  and  to  such  a  propositioTi  I 
could  not  for  my  soul  say  no ;  so  we  rode  in  safety  to  Kilwan- 
gan,  and  I  felt  mj'self  as  proud  as  any  prince  when  she  promised 
to  dance  a  country  dance  with  me. 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  the  little  ungrateful  flirt  in- 
formed me  that  she  had  quite  forgotten  her  engagement;  she 
had  actually  danced  the  set  with  an  Englishman!  I  have  en- 
dured torments  in  my  life,  but  none  like  that.  She  tried  to 
make  up  for  her  neglect, but  I  would  not.  Some  of  the  prettiest 
girls  there  offered  to  console  me,  for  I  was  the  best  dancer  in 
the  room.  I  made  one  attempt,  but  was  too  wietched  to  con- 
tinue, and  so  remained  alone  all  night  in  a  state  of  agony.  I 
would  have  played,  but  I  had  no  money;  only  the  gold  piece 
that  my  mother  bade  me  always  keep  in  my  purse  as  a  gentle- 
man should.  I  did  not  care  for  drink,  or  know  the  dreadful 
comfort  of  it  in  those  days ;  but  I  thought  of  killing  myself  and 
Nora,  and  most  certainly  of  making  away  with  Captain  Quin  ! 

At  last,  and  at  morning,  the  ball  was  over.  The  rest  of  our 
iadies  went  off  in  the  lumbering,  creaking  old  coach ;  Daisy 
was  brought  out,  and  Miss  Nora  took  her  place  behind  me, 
which  I  let  her  do  without  a  word.  But  we  were  not  half  a 
mile  out  of  town  when  she  began  to  try  with  her  coaxing  and 
blandishments  to  dissipate  my  ill-humor. 

'Sure  it's  a  bitter  night,  Redmond,  dear,  and  you'll  catch 
cold  without  a  handkerchief  to  your  neck.'  To  this  sympa- 
thetic remark  from  the  ])illion,  the  saddle  made  no  reply. 

'Did  you  and  Miss  Clancy  have  a  pleasant  evening,  Red- 
mond? You  were  together,  I  saw,  all  night. '  To  this  the  saddle 
only  replied  by  grinding  his  teeth,  and  giving  a  lash  to  Daisy. 

'Oh,  mercy!  you'll  make  Daisy  rear  and  throw  me,  you 
careless  creature  you;  and  you  know,  Redmond,  I'm  so  timid.' 
The  pillion  had  by  this  got  her  arm  round  the  saddle's  waist, 
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and  perhaps  gave  it  the  gentlest  squeeze  in  the  world.  'I  hate 
Miss  Clancy,  you  know  I  do !'  answers  the  saddle ;  'and  I  only 
danced  with  her  because — because — the  person  with  whom  I 
intended  to  dance  chose  to  be  engaged  the  whole  night.' 

'Sure  there  were  my  sisters,'  said  the  pillion,  now  laughing 
outright  in  the  pride  of  her  conscious  superiority ;  'and  for  rae, 
my  dear,  I  had  not  been  in  the  room  five  minutes  before  I  was 
engaged  for  every  single  set. ' 

'Were  you  obliged  to  dance  five  times  with  Captain  Quin?' 
said  I;  and  oh,  strange  delicious  charm  of  coquetr\',  I  do 
believe  Miss  Nora  Brady  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  felt  a 
pang  of  delight  in  thinking  that  she  had  so  much  power  over 
a  guileless  lad  of  fifteen. 

Of  course  she  replied  that  she  did  not  care  a  fig  for  Captain 
Quin;  that  he  danced  prettily,  to  be  sure,  and  was  a  pleasant 
rattle  of  a  man;  that  he  looked  well  in  his  regimentals  too; 
and  if  he  chose  to  ask  her  to  dance,  how  could  she  refuse  him? 

'But  you  refused  me,  Nora.' 

'Oh  I  I  can  dance  with  you  any  day,'  answered  Miss  Nora, 
Avith  a  toss  of  her  head;  'and  to  dance  with  your  cousin  at  a 
ball  looks  as  if  you  could  find  no  other  partner.  Besides,' 
said  Nora — and  this  was  aci'uel, unkind  cut, which  showed  what 
a  power  she  had  over  me,  and  how  niercilessl}'  she  used  it,  'be- 
sides,Redmond, Captain  Quill's  a  man, and  you  are  onlj'  a  boy !' 

'If  ever  I  meet  him  again,'  I  roared  out  with  an  oath,  '3'ou 
shall  see  which  is  the  best  man  of  the  two.  I'll  fight  him  with 
sword  or  with  pistol,  captain  as  he  is.  A  man  indeed!  I'll 
fight  any  man — every  man  !  Didn't  I  stand  up  to  Mick  Brady 
Avhen  I  Avas  eleven  years  old?  Didn't  I  beat  Tom  Sullivan,  the 
great  hulking  brute,  who  is  nineteen?  Didn't  I  do  for  the 
Scotch  usher?     O  Nora,  it's  cruel  of  you  to  sneer  at  me  so!' 

But  Nora  was  in  the  sneering  mood  that  night,  and  pursued 
her  sarcasms;  she  pointed  out  that  Captain  Quin  was  already 
known  as  a  valiant  soldier,  famous  as  a  man  of  fashion  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  it  was  might}^  well  of  Redmond  to  talk  and 
boast  of  beating  ushers  and  farmers'  boys,  but  to  fight  an 
Englishman  was  a  ver}'  different  matter. 

Then  she  fell  to  talk  of  the  invasion,  and  of  military  matters 
in  general;  of  King  Frederick  (who  was  called,  in  those  daj's, 
the  Protestant  hero),  of  M.  Thurot  and  his  fleet,  of  M.  Con- 
flans  and  his  squadron,  of  Minorca,  how  it  was  attacked  and 
where  it  was;  we  both  agreed  it  must  be  in  America,  and 
hoped  the  French  might  be  soundly  beaten  there. 

I  sighed  after  a  while  (for  I  was  beginning  tu  melt),  and 
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said  how  much  I  longed  to  be  a  soldier;  on  wliich  Nor;i  re- 
curred to  her  infallible,  'Ah,  now!  would  you  leave  me,  then? 
But,  sure,  you're  not  big  enougli  for  anything  more  than  a 
little  drununer. '  To  which  I  replied  by  swearing  that  a 
soldier  I  would  be,  and  a  general  too. 

As  we  were  chattering  in  this  silly  Avay,  we  came  to  a  place 
that  has  ever  since  gone  by  the  name  of  Redmond's  Leap 
Bridge.  It  was  an  old  high  bridge  over  a  stream  sufficiently 
deep  and  rocky,  and  as  the  mare  Daisy  Avith  her  double  load 
was  crossing  this  bridge  Miss  Nora,  giving  a  loose  to  her 
imagination,  and  still  harping  on  the  military  theme  (I  would 
lay  a  wager  that  she  was  thinking  of  Captain  Quin) — Miss 
Nora  said,  'Sui)pose  now,  Redmond,  you,  who  are  such  a  hero, 
was  passing  over  the  bridge,  and  the  inimy  on  the  other  side?' 

'I'd  draw  my  sword,  and  cut  my  way  through  them,' 

'What,  with  me  on  the  pillion?  Would  you  kill  poor  me?' 
(This  young  lady  was  perpetually  speaking  of  'poor  me!') 

'  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do.  I'd  jump  Daisy  into 
the  river,  and  swim  you  both  across,  where  no  enemy  could 
follow  us.' 

'Jump  twenty  feet!  you  would't  dare  to  do  any  such  thing 
on  Daisy.  There's  the  captain's  horse,  Black  George;  I've 
heard  say  that  Captain  Qui " 

She  never  finished  the  word,  for,  maddened  by  the  continual 
recurrence  of  that  odious  monosyllable,  I  shouted  to  her  to 
'hold  tight  by  my  waist,'  and,  giving  Daisj''  the  spur,  in  a 
minute  sprung  with  Nora  over  the  parapet  into  the  deep  water 
below.  I  don't  know  why,  now — whether  it  was  I  wanted  to 
drown  myself  and  Nora,  or  to  perform  an  act  that  even  Cap- 
tain Quin  should  crane  at,  or  whether  I  fancied  that  the  enemy 
actually  was  in  front  of  us,  I  can't  tell  now;  but  over  I  went. 
The  horse  sunk  over  his  head,  the  girl  screamed  as  she  sunk 
and  screamed  as  she  rose,  and  I  landed  her,  half  fainting,  on 
the  shore,  where  we  were  soon  found  by  my  uncle's  people, 
who  returned  on  hearing  the  screams.  I  went  home,  and  was 
ill  speedily  of  a  fever,  which  kept  me  to  my  bed  for  six  weeks; 
and  I  quitted  my  couch  prodigiously  increased  in  stature,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  still  more  violently  in  love  than  I  had  been 
even  before. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  illness  Miss  Nora  had  been 
jiretty  constant  in  her  attendance  at  my  bedside,  forgetting, 
for  the  sake  of  me,  the  quarrel  between  my  mother  and  her 
family;  which  my  good  mother  was  likewise  pleased,  in  the 
most  Christian   maTiner,  to  forget.      And,  let  me  tell  you,  it 
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was  no  small  mark. of  goodness  in  a  woman  of  her  haughty 
disposition,  who,  as  a  rule,  never  forgave  anybody,  for  my 
sake  to  give  up  her  hostility  to  Miss  Brady,  and  to  receive  her 
kindly.  For,  like  a  mad  boy  as  I  was,  it  was  Nora  I  was 
always  raving  about  and  asking  for;  I  would  only  accept 
medicines  from  her  hand,  and  would  look  rudely  and  sulkily 
upon  the  good  mother,  who  loved  me  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  and  gave  up  even  her  favorite  habits,  and 
proper  and  becoming  jealousies,  to  make  me  happy. 

As  I  got  well,  I  saw  that- Nora's  visits  became  daily  more 
rare.  'Why  don't  she  come?'  I  would  say  peevishly,  a 
dozen  times  in  the  daj';  in  reply  to  which  query,  Mrs.  Barry 
would  be  obliged  to  make  the  best  excuses  she  could  find, 
such  as  that  Nora  had  sprained  her  ankle,  or  that  they  had 
quarreled  together,  or  some  other  answer  to  soothe  me.  And 
many  a  time  has  the  good  soul  left  me  to  go  and  break  her 
heart  in  her  own  room  alone,  and  come  back  with  a  smiling 
face,  so  that  I  should  knoAv  nothing  of  her  mortification.  Nor, 
indeed,  did  I  take  much  pains  to  ascertain  it;  nor  should  I,  I 
fear,  have  been  very  much  touched  even  had  I  discovered  it ;  for 
the  commencement  of  manhood,  I  think,  is  tlie  period  of  our 
extremest  selfishness.  We  get  such  a  desire  then  to  take  wing 
and  leave  the  j)arent  nest  that  no  tears,  entreaties,  or  feelings 
of  affection  will  counterbalance  this  overpowering  longing 
after  independence.  She  must  have  been  ver}^  sad,  that  poor 
mother  of  mine — Heaven  be  good  to  her ! — at  that  period  of  my 
life;  and  has  often  told  me  since  Avhat  a  pang  of  the  heart  it 
was  to  her  to  see  all  her  care  and  affection  of  years  forgotten 
by  me  in  a  minute,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  heartless  jilt, 
who  was  only  playing  with  me  while  she  could  get  no  better 
suitor.  For  the  fact  is  that,  during  the  last  four  weeks  of  my 
illness, no  other  than  Captain  Quin  was  staying  atCastle  Brady, 
and  making  love  to  ]Miss  Nora  in  form.  My  mother  did  not  dare 
to  break  this  news  to  me,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Nora  herself 
k('})t  it  a  secret;  it  was  only  by  chance  that  I  discovered  it. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how?  The  minx  had  been  to  see  me  one  day, 
as  I  sat  up  in  my  bed,  convalescent;  she  was  in  such  high 
s])irits,  and  so  gracious  and  kind  to  me,  tliat  m}^  heart  poured 
over  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  I  had  even  for  my  poor  mother 
a  kind  word  and  a  kiss  that  morning.  I  felt  myself  so  well 
that  I  ate  up  a  whole  chicken  and  promised  my  uncle,  who  had 
come  to  see  me,  to  be  ready  against  partridge-shooting,  to  ac- 
company him,  as  my  custom  was. 

The  next  day  but  one  was  a  Sunday,  and  T  had  a  project  for 
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that  day  wbicli  I  determined  to  realize,  in  spite  of  all  the 
doctor's  and  my  mother's  injunctions;  whicli  were  that  I  was 
on  no  account  to  leave  the  house,  for  the  fresh  air  would  be 
the  death  of  me. 

Well,  I  lay  wondrous  quiet,  composing  a  copy  of  verses, 
the  first  I  ever  made  in  my  life;  and  I  give  them  here,  spelt 
as  I  spelt  them  in  those  days  when  I  knew  no  better.  And 
though  they  are  not  so  polished  and  elegant  as  'Ardelia,  ease 
a  Love-sick  Swain,'  and  '  AVhen  Sol  bedecks  the  Daisied  Mead,' 
and  other  lyrical  effusions  of  mine  which  obtained  me  so  much 
reputation  in  after  life,  I  still  think  them  prett}'  good  for  a 
humble  lad  of  fifteen : 

THE  ROSE  OF  FLORA. 
Ser.t  by  a  Young  Gentleman  of  Quality  to  Miss  Br—dy,  of  Castle  Brady. 

On  Brady's  tower  there  grows  a  flower, 

It  is  the  loveliest  flower  that  blows, — 
At  Castle  Brady  there  lives  a  lady, 

(And  how  I  love  her  no  one  knows); 
Her  name  is  Nora,  and  the  goddess  Flora 

Presents  her  with  this  blooming  rose. 

'O  Lady  Nora,'  says  the  goddess  Flora, 

'  I've  many  a  rich  and  bright  parterre  ; 
In  Brady's  towers  there's  seven  more  flowers, 

But  you're  the  fairest  lady  there  : 
Not  all  the  county,  nor  Ireland's  bounty. 

Can  projuice  a  treasure  that's  half  so  fair  I' 

What  cheek  is  redder  ?  sure  roses  fed  her  ! 

Her  hair  is  maregolds,  and  her  eye  of  blew 
Beneath  her  eyelid  is  like  a  vi'let, 

That  darkly  glistens  with  gentle  jew  1 
The  lily's  nature  is  not  surely  whiter 

Than  Nora's  neck  is, — and  her  arrums  too. 

'  Come,  gentle  Nora,'  says  the  goddess  Flora, 

'  My  dearest  creature,  take  my  advice, 
There  is  a  poet,  full  wcli  you  know  it. 

Who  spends  his  life-time  in  heavy  sighs, — 
Young  Redmond  Barry,  'tis  him  you'll  marry, 

If  rhyme  and  raisin  you'd  choose  likewise.' 

On  Sunday,  no  sooner  was  my  mother  gone  to  church  than 
I  summoned  Phil  the  valet,  and  insisted  upon  his  producing 
my  best  suit,  in  which  I  arrayed  myself  (although  I  found  that 
I  had  shot  up  so  in  my  illness  that  the  old  dress  was  woefully 
too  small  for  me),  and  with  my  notable  coi)y  of  verses  in  my 
hand,  ran  down  toward  Castle  Brady,  bent  upon  behold ijig  my 
beauty.  The  air  was  so  fresh  and  bright,  and  the  birds  sang 
so  loud  amid  the  green  trees,  that  I  felt  more  elated  than  I  had 
been  for  months  before,  and  s))rung  down  the  avenue  (my 
uncle  hud  cut  down  every  stick  of  the  trees,  b}'  the  way)  as 
brisk  as  a  3'oung  fawn.  M}'  heart  began  to  thump  as  I  mounted 
the  grass-grown  steps  of  the  terrace,  and  passed  in  by  the 
rickety  hall  door.     The  master  and  mistress  were  at  church, 
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Mr.  Screw,  the  butler,  told  me  (after  giving  a  start  back  at  see- 
ing ray  altered  appearance,  and  gaunt,  lean  figure),  and  so 
were  six  of  the  young  ladies. 

'Was  Miss  Nora  one?'  I  asked. 

'No,  Miss  Nora  was  not  one,'  said  Mr.  Screw,  assuming  a 
very  puzzled,  and  yet  knowing  look. 

'Where  was  she?'  To  this  question  he  answered,  or  rather 
made  believe  to  answer,  with  usual  Irish  ingenuity,  and  left 
me  to  settle  whether  she  was  gone  to  Kilwangan  on  the  pillion 
behind  her  brother,  or  whether  she  and  her  sister  had  gone 
for  a  walk,  or  whether  she  was  ill  in  her  room;  and  while  I 
Avas  settling  this  query,  Mr.  Screw  left  me  abruptly. 

I  rushed  away  to  the  back  court,  where  the  Castle  Brady 
stables  stand,  and  there  I  found  a  dragoon  whistling  the  'Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,'  as  he  cleaned  down  a  cavalry  horse. 
'Whose  horse,  fellow,  is  that?'  cried  I.  'Feller  indeed!'  re- 
plied the  Englishman;  'the  horse  belongs  to  my  captain,  and 
he's  a  hetier  feller  nor  you  any  day.' 

I  did  not  stop  to  break  his  bones,  as  I  would  on  another 
occasion,  for  a  horrible  suspicion  had  come  across  me,  and  I 
made  for  the  garden  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

I  knew  somehow  what  I  should  see  there.  I  saw  Captain 
Quin  and  Nora  pacing  the  alley  together.  Her  arm  was  under 
his,  and  the  scoundrel  was  fondling  and  squeezing  the  hand 
which  lay  closely  nestling  against  his  odious  waistcoat.  Some 
distance  beyond  them  was  Captain  Fagan  of  the  Kilwangan 
regiment,  who  was  paying  court  to  Nora's  sister  Mysie. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  any  man  or  ghost ;  but  as  I  saw  that  sight 
my  knees  fell  a-trembling  violently  under  me,  and  such  a  sick- 
ness came  over  me  that  I  was  fain  to  sink  down  on  the  grass 
by  a  tree  against  which  I  leaned,  and  lost  almost  all  conscious- 
ness for  a  minute  or  two;  then  I  gathered  myself  up,  and, 
advancing  toward  the  couple  on  the  walk,  loosened  the  blade 
of  the  little  silver-hilted  hanger  I  always  wore  in  its  scabbard  ; 
for  I  was  resolved  to  pass  it  through  the  bodies  of  the  delin- 
quents, and  spit  them  like  two  pigeons.  I  don't  tell  what  feel- 
ings else  besides  those  of  rage  were  passing  through  m_v  mind ; 
what  bitter  blank  disappointment,  what  mad  wild  despair, 
what  a  sensation  as  if  the  whole  world  Avas  tumbling  from 
under  me.  I  make  no  doubt  that  my  reader  hath  been  jilted 
by  the  ladies  man}'  times,  and  so  bid  him  recall  his  OAvn  sen- 
sations when  the  shock  first  fell  upon  him. 

'No,  Norelia,'  said  the  captain  (for  it  was  the  fashion  of 
those  times  for  lovers  to  call  themselves  bv  the  most  romantic 
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nainos  out  of  uovol.s),  'except  for  you  and  four  others,  I  vow, 
before  all  tlie  gods,  my  heart  has  never  felt  the  soft  flame!' 

'Ah !  you  nieu,you  men,Eugenio !'  said  she  (the  beast's  name 
was  John),  'your  passion  isnot  equalto  ours.  Weare  like — like 
some  plant  I' vereadof — webearbutoneflower  and  thenwediel' 

'Do  you  mean  you  never  felt  an  inclination  for  another?' 
said  Captain  Quin. 

'Never,  my  Eugenio,  but  for  thee!  How  can  you  ask  a 
blushing  nyni])h  such  a  question?' 

'Darling  Norelia!'  said  he,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

1  had  a  knot  of  cherry-colored  ribbons,  which  she  had  given 
me  out  of  her  breast,  and  which  somehow  I  always  wore  upon 
me.  I  pulled  these  out  of  my  bosom,  and  flung  them  in  Cap- 
tain Quiu's  face,  and  rushed  out  with  my  little  sword  drawn, 
shrieking,  'She's  a  liar — she's  a  liar.  Captain  Quin!  Draw, 
sir,  and  defend  yourself,  if  j^ou  are  a  man!'  and  with  these 
words  I  leaped  at  the  monster  and  collared  him,  while  Kora 
made  the  air  echo  with  her  screams;  at  the  sound  of  which 
the  other  captain  and  Mj^sie  hastened  up. 

Although  I  sprung  up  like  a  weed  in  my  illness,  and  was 
now  nearly  attained  to  my  full  growth  of  six  feet,  yet  I  was 
but  a  lath  by  the  side  of  the  enormous  English  captain,  who 
had  calves  and  shoulders  such  as  no  chairman  at  Bath  ever 
boasted.  He  turned  very  red,  and  then  exceedingly  pale  at 
my  attack  upon  him,  and  slipped  back  and  clutched  at  his 
sword — when  Nora,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  flung  herself  round 
him,  screaming,  'Eugenio!  Captain  Quin,  for  Heaven's  sake 
spare  the  child — he  is  but  an  infant.' 

'And  ought  to  be  whipped  for  his  impudence,'  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  'but  jiever  fear.  Miss  Brady,  I  shall  not  touch  him ;  your 
favorite  is  safe  from  me.'  So  saying,  he  stooped  down  and 
picked  up  the  bunch  of  ribbons  which  had  faPen  at  Nora's 
feet,  and  handing  it  to  her,  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  'When 
yadies  make  presents  to  gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  other  gentle- 
men to  retire.' 

'Good  Heavens,  Quin!'  cried  the  girl;  'he  is  but  a  boy.' 

'T'm  a  man,'  roared  I,  'and  will  prove  it.' 

'And  don't  signify  any  more  than  my  parrot  or  lap-dog. 
Mayn't  I  give  a  bit  of  ribbon  to  my  own  cousin?' 

'You  are  perfectly  welcome,  miss,'  continued  the  captain; 
'as  many  yards  as  you  like.' 

'Monster!'  exclaimed  the  dear  girl;  'your  father  was  a 
tailor,  and  you  are  always  thinking  of  the  shop.  But  I'll 
have  my  revenge,  I  will!      Re(My,  will  you  sec  mc  insulted?' 
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'Indeed,  Miss  Nora,'  says  I,  'I  intend  to  have  his  blood  as 
sure  as  my  name's  Redmond.' 

'I'll  send  for  the  usher  to  cane  you,  little  boy,'  said  the 
captain,  regaining  his  self-possession;  'but  as  for  you,  miss, 
I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good  day.' 

He  took  off  his  hat  with  much  ceremony,  made  a  low  co7i(/e, 
and  was  just  walking  off,  when  Mick,  my  cousin,  came  up, 
whose  ear  had  likewise  been  caught  by  the  scream. 

'Hoity-toity!  Jack  Quin,  what's  the  matter  here?'  says 
Mick.  'Nora  in  tears,  Redmond's  ghost  here  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  you  making  a  bow?' 

'I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Brady,'  said  the  Englishman; 
'I  have  had  enough  of  Miss  Nora,  here,  and  your  Irish  ways. 
I  aint  used  to  'em,  sir.' 

'Well,  well!  what  is  it?'  said  Mick,  good-humoredly  (for 
he  owed  Quin  a  great  deal  of  money  as  it  turned  out) ;  'w^e'll 
make  you  used  to  our  ways,  or  adopt  English  ones.' 

'It's  not  the  English  way  for  ladies  to  have  two  lovers'  (the 
'Henglish  way,'  as  the  captain  called  it),  'and  so,  Mr.  Brady, 
I'll  thank  you  to  pay  me  the  sum  you  owe  me,  and  I  resign 
all  claims  to  this  young  lady.  If  she  has  a  fancy  for  school- 
boys, let  her  take  'em,  sir.' 

'Pooh,  pooh!     Quin,  you  are  joking,'  said  Mick. 

'I  never  was  more  in  earnest,'  replied  the  other. 

'By  Heaven,  then,  look  to  yourself !'  shouted  Mick.  'Infa- 
mous seducer!  infernaldeceiver ! — youcomeandwind  your  toils 
round  this  sufferingangel  here — you  win  her  heart  and  Icaveher 
— and  fancy  her  brother  won't  defend  her?  Draw  this  minute, 
you  slave !  and  let  me  cut  the  wicked  heart  out  of  your  body !' 
'  This  isregularassassination,' said  Quin, starting  back, 'there's 
two  on  'emon  me  at  once.   Fagan,youwon'tlet'emmurder  me?' 

'Faith  !'  said  Captain  Fagan,  who  seemed  mightih^  amused, 
'you  may  settle  ^^our  own  quarrel.  Captain  Quin,'  and  coming 
over  to  me,  whispered,  'At  him  again,  you  little  fellow.' 

'As  long  as  Mr.  Quin  withdraws  his  claim,'  said  I,  'I,  of 
course,  do  not  interfere.' 

'I  do,  sir — I  do,'  said  Mr.  Quin,  more  and  more  flustered. 

'Then  defend  yourself  like  a  man,  curse  you!'  cried  Mick 
again.  'Mysie,  lead  this  poor  victim  away.  Redmond  and 
Fagan  will  see  fair  play  between  us.' 

'Well,  now — I  don't — give  me  time — I'm  puzzled,  I — I 
don't  know  which  way  to  look.' 

'Like  the  donkey  betwixt  the  two  bundles  of  hay,'  said  Mr. 
Fagan  dryly,  'and  there's  pretty  pickings  on  eitliev  side.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IN    WHICH    I    snow    MYSELF    TO    BE    A    MAN    OF    SPIRIT. 

During  this  dispute  iny  cousin  Nora  did  the  only  thing 
that  a  lady,  under  such  circumstances,  could  do,  and  fainted 
in  due  form.  I  was  in  hot  altercation  with  Mick  at  the  time, 
or  I  should  have,  of  course,  flown  to  her  assistance,  but  Cap- 
tain Fagan  (a  dry  sort  of  fellow  this  Fagan  was)  prevented 
me,  saying,  '1  advise  you  to  leave  the  young  lady  to  herself, 
Master  Redmond,  and  be  sure  she  will  come  to.'  And  so  in- 
deed, after  a  while,  she  did,  which  has  shown  me  since  that 
Fagan  knew  the  world  pretty  well,  for  many's  the  lady  I've 
seen  in  after  times  recover  in  a  similar  manner.  Quin  did  not 
offer  to  help  her,  you  may  be  sure,  for,  in  the  midst  of  the  diver- 
sion caused  by  her  screaming,  the  faithless  bully  stole  away. 

'Which  of  us  is  Captain  Quin  to  engage?'  said  I  to  Mick; 
for  it  was  my  first  affair,  and  I  was  as  proud  of  it  as  of  a  suit 
of  laced  velvet.  'Is  it  you  or  I,  Cousin  Mick,  that  is  to  have 
the  honor  of  chastising  this  insolent  Englishman?'  And  I 
held  out  my  hand  as  I  spoke,  for  my  heart  melted  toward  my 
cousin  under  the  triumph  of  the  moment. 

But  he  rejected  the  proffered  offer  of  friendship.  'You — ■ 
you!'  said  he,  in  a  towering  passion;  'hang  you  for  a  med- 
dling brat;  your  hand  is  in  everybody's  pie.  What  business 
liad  you  to  come  brawling  and  quarreling  here,  with  a  gentle- 
man who  has  fifteen  hundred  a  year?' 

'Oh,'  gasped  Nora,  from  the  stone  bench,  'I  shall  die;  I 
know  I  shall.     I  shall  never  leave  this  spot.' 

'The  captain's  not  gone  yet,'  whispered  Fagan;  on  which 
Nora,  giving  him  an  indignant  look,  jumped  np  and  walked 
toward  the  house. 

'Meanwhile,'  Mick  continued,  'what  business  have  you,  you 
meddling  rascal,  to  interfere  with  a  daughter  of  this  house?' 

'Rascal  yourself!'  roared  I;  'call  me  another  such  name, 
Mick  Brady,  and  I'll  drive  my  hanger  into  your  Aveazand. 
Recollect,  I  stood  to  you  when  I  was  eleven  years  old.  I'm 
your  match  now,  and,  by  Jove,  provoke  me,  and  I'll  beat  you 
like — like  your  younger  brother  always  did.'  That  was  a 
home  cut,  and  I  saw  Mick  turn  blue  with  fury. 

'This  is  a  pretty  way  to  recommend  yourself  to  the  family,' 
said  Fagan,  in  a  soothing  tone. 

'The  girl's  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,'  growled  Mick. 

'Old  or  not,'  I  replied;  'you  listen  to  this,  Mick  Brady'  (and 
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I  swore  a  tremendous  oatli,  that  need  not  be  put  down  here) ; 
'the  man  that  marries  Nora  Brady  must  first  kill  me — do  you 
mind  that?' 

'Pooh,  sir,'  said  Mick,  turning  away,  'kill  you — flog  you, 
you  mean !  I'll  send  for  Nick  the  huntsman  to  do  it' — and  so 
he  went  off. 

Captain  Fagan  now  came  up,  and,  taking  me  kindly  by  the 
hand,  said  I  was  a  gallant  lad,  and  he  liked  my  spirit.  'But 
what  Brady  sajs  is  true,'  continued  he;  'it's  a  hard  thing 
to  give  a  lad  counsel  who  is  in  such  a  far-gone  state  as  you; 
but,  believe  me,  I  know  the  world,  and  if  you  will  but  follow 
ray  advice,  you  won't  regret  having  taken  it.  Nora  Brady 
has  not  a  penny;  you  are  not  a  whit  richer.  You  are  but  fif- 
teen, and  she's  four-and-twenty.  In  ten  years,  when  you're 
old  enough  to  maiuy,  she  will  bean  old  woman;  and,  ni}' poor 
boy,  don't  you  see — though  it's  a  hard  matter  to  see — that 
she's  a  flirt,  and  does  not  care  a  pin  for  you  or  Quin  either?' 

But  who  in  love  (or  in  any  other  point,  for  the  matter  of 
that)  listens  to  advice?  I  never  did,  and  I  told  Captain  Fagan 
fairly  that  Nora  might  love  me  or  not,  as  she  liked,  but  that 
Quin  should  fight  me  before  he  married  her — that  I  swore. 

'Faith,'  says  Fagan,  'I  think  j'ou  are  a  lad  that's  likely  to 
keep  your  word ;'  and,  looking  hard  at  me  for  a  second  or  two, 
he  walked  away  likewise,  humming  a  tune ;  and  I  saw  he  looked 
back  at  me  as  he  went  through  the  old  gate  out  of  the  garden. 
When  he  was  gone,  and  I  was  quite  alone,  I  flung  mj'self  down 
on  the  bench  where  Nora  had  made  believe  to  faint,  and  had 
left  her  handkerchief ;  and  taking  it  up,  hid  my  face  in  it,  and 
burst  into  such  a  passion  of  tears  as  I  would  then  have  had 
nobody  see  for  the  world.  The  crumpled  ribbon  which  I  had 
flung  at  Quin  lay  in  the  walk,  and  I  sat  there  for  hours,  as 
wretched  as  any  man  in  Ireland,  I  believe,  for  the  time  being. 
But  it's  a  changeable  world !  When  we  consider  how  great  our 
sorrows  see7n,  and  how  small  they  are;  how  we  think  we  shall 
die  of  grief,  and  how  quickly  we  forget,  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  ourselves  and  our  fickle-heartedness.  For, 
after  all,  what  business  has  Time  to  bring  us  consolation?  I 
have  not,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  my  multifarious  adventures 
and  experience,  hit  upon  the  right  Avoman;  and  have  for- 
gotten, after  a  little,  every  single  creature  I  adored;  but  I 
think,  if  I  could  but  have  lighted  on  the  right  one,  I  would 
have  loved  her  J^orever. 

I  must  have  sat  for  some  hours  bemoaning  myself  on  the 
garden  bench,  for  it  was  morning  when  I  came  to  Castle  Brady, 
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and  the  cliiiner-bcll  clanged  as  usual  at  three  o'clock,  which 
wakened  me  up  from  my  reverie.  Presently  I  gathered  up  the 
handkerchief,  and  once  more  took  the  ribbon.  As  I  passed 
through  the  offices  I  saw  the  captain's  saddle  was  still  hang- 
ing up  at  the  stable-door,  and  saw  his  odious  red-coated  brute 
of  a  servant  swaggering  with  the  scullion  girls  and  kitchen 
people.  'The  Englishman's  still  there,  Master  Redmond,' 
said  one  of  the  maids  to  me  (a  sentimental  black-eyed  girl, 
who  waited  on  the  j'oung  ladies).  'He's  there  in  the  parlor, 
with  the  sweetest  fillet  of  valej  go  in,  and  don't  let  him  brow- 
beat you.  Master  Redmond.' 

And  in  1  went,  and  took  my  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  big 
table,  as  usual,  and  my  friend  the  butler  speedily  brought  me 
a  cover. 

'Hallo,  Reddy,  my  boy!'  said  my  uncle,  'up  and  well? 
That's  right.' 

'He'd  better  be  home  with  his  mother,'  groM'led  my  aunt. 

'Don't  mind  her,'  says  Uncle  Brady;  'it's  the  cold  goose  she 
ate  at  breakfast  didn't  agree  with  her.  Take  a  glass  of  spirits, 
Mrs.  Brady,  to  Redmond's  health.'  It  was  evident  he  did 
not  know  of  what  had  happened ;  but  Mick,  who  was  at 
dinner  too,  and  Ulick  and  almost  all  the  girls,  looked  exceed- 
ingly black,  and  the  captain  foolish  ;  and  Miss  Nora,  who  was 
again  by  his  side,  ready  to  cry.  Captain  Fagan  sat  smiling; 
and  I  looked  on  as  cold  as  a  stone.  I  thought  the  dinner 
would  choke  me;  but  I  was  determined  to  put  a  good  face  on 
it,  and  when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  filled  my  glass  with  the 
rest;  and  we  drank  the  King  and  the  Church,  as  gentlemen 
should.  My  uncle  was  in  high  good  humor,  and  especially 
always  joking  with  Nora  and  the  captain.  It  was,  'Nora, 
divide  that  merry-thought  with  the  captain!  see  who'll  be 
married  first.'  'Jack  Quin,  my  dear  boy,  never  mind  a  clean 
glass  for  the  claret,  we're  short  of  crystal  at  Castle  Brady ; 
take  Nora's,  and  the  wine  will  taste  none  the  worse;'  and  so 
on.  He  was  in  the  highest  glee,  I  did  not  know  why.  Had 
there  been  a  reconciliation  between  the  faithless  girl  and  her 
lover  since  they  had  come  into  the  house? 

I  learned  the  truth  very  soon.  At  the  third  toast,  it  was 
always  the  custom  for  the  ladies  to  withdraw^;  but  my  uncle 
stopped  them  this  time,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Nora, 
who  said,  'Oh,  pa!  do  let  us  go!'  and  said,  'No,  IVIrs.  Brady 
and  ladies,  if  you  ])laise;  this  is  a  sort  of  toast  that  is  drunk 
a  great  dale  too  seldom  in  my  family,  and  j^ou'll  jdoase  to  re- 
ceive it  with  all  the  honors.     Here's  Captain  and  Mrs.  John 
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QuiN,  and  long  life  to  them.  Kiss  her,  Jack,  you  rogue;  for 
faith  you've  got  a  treasure!' 

'He  has  already '  I  screeched  out,  springing  up. 

'Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool — hold  your  tongue!'  said  big 
Ulick,  who  sat  hj  me;  but  I  wouldn't  hear. 

'He  has  already,'  I  screamed,  'been  slapped  in  the  face  this 
morning, Captain  John  Quin;  he's  already  been  called  coward, 
Captain  John  Quin ;  and  this  is  the  Avay  I'll  drink  his  health. 
Here's  your  health,  Captain  John  Quin  !'  And  I  flung  a  glass 
of  claret  into  his  face.  I  don't  know  how  he  looked  after  it, 
for  the  next  moment  I  myself  was  under  the  table,  tripped  up 
by  Ulick,  who  hit  me  a  violent  cuff  on  the  head  as  I  went 
down  ;  and  I  had  hardly  leisure  to  hear  the  general  screaming 
and  skurr^nng  that  was  taking  place  above  me,  being  so  fully 
occupied  with  kicks,  and  thumps,  and  curses,  with  which  Ulick 
was  belaboring  me.  'You  fool !'  roared  he — 'you  great  blun- 
dering marplot — you  silly  beggarly  brat'  (a  thump  at  each), 
'hold  your  tongue !'  These  blows  from  Ulick,  of  course,  I  did 
not  care  for,  for  he  had  always  been  my  friend,  and  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  thrashing  me  all  my  life. 

When  I  got  up  from  under  the  table  all  the  ladies  were  gone ; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  captain's  nose  was 
bleeding,  as  mine  was — his  was  cut  across  the  bridge,  and  his 
beauty  spoiled  forever.  Ulick  shook  himself,  sat  down 
quietly,  filled  a  bumper,  and  pushed  the  bottle  to  me.  'There, 
you  young  donkey,'  said  he,  'sup  that;  and  let's  hear  no  more 
of  your  braying.' 

'In  Heaven's  name,  what  does  all  the  row  mean?'  says  my 
uncle.     'Is  the  boy  in  the  fever  again?' 

'It's  all  your  fault,'  said  Mick  sulkily;  'yours and  those  who 
brought  him  here.' 

'Hold  your  noise,  Mick!'  says  Ulick,  turning  on  him;  'speak 
civil  of  mj'  father  and  me,  and  don't  let  me  be  called  upon  to 
teach  3'ou  manners.' 

'It  is  your  fault,'  repeated  Mick.  'What  business  has  the 
vagabond  here?  If  I  had  my  will,  I'd  have  him  flogged  and 
turned  out. ' 

'And  so  he  should  be,'  said  Captain  Quin. 

'You'd  best  not  try  it,  Quin,'  said  Ulick,  who  was  always 
my  champion,  and  turning  to  his  father,  'the  fact  is,  sir,  that 
the  young  monkey  has  fallen  in  love  with  Nora,  and  finding 
her  and  the  captain  mighty  sweet  in  the  garden  to-day,  he  was 
for  murdering  Jack  Quin.' 

'Gad,  he's  beginning  young,'  said  my  uncle,  quite  good- 
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huiuoredly.  'Faitb,  Fagan,  that  boy's  a  Brady,  every  inch 
of  him.' 

'And  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  B.,'  cried  Quin,  bristling  up; 
'I've  been  insulted  grossly  in  this  ^ouse.  I  aint  at  all  satisfied 
with  these  here  ways  of  going  on.  I'm  an  Englishman,  I  am, 
and  a  man  of  })roperty;  and  I — I ' 

'If  you're  insulted,  and  not  satisfied,  remember  there's  two 
of  us,  Quin,'  said  Ulick  gruftly.  On  which  the  captain  fell 
to  washing  his  nose  in  water,  and  answered  never  a  word. 

'JVIr.  Quin,'  said  I,  in  the  most  dignified  tone  I  could  assume, 
'may  also  have  satisfaction  any  time  he  pleases,  by  calling  on 
Redmond  Barr}',  Esq.,  of  Barryville.'  At  which  speech  my 
uncle  burst  out  a-laughing  (as  he  did  at  everything) ;  and  in 
this  laugh  Captain  Fagan,  much  to  my  mortification,  joined. 
I  turned  rather  smartly  upon  him,  however,  and  bade  him  to 
understand  that  as  for  my  cousin  Ulick,  who  had  been  my  best 
friend  through  life,  I  could  put  up  with  rough  treatment  from 
him;  yet,  though  I  was  a  boy,  even  that  sort  of  treatment  I 
would  bear  from  him  no  longer;  and  any  other  person  who 
ventured  on  the  like  would  find  me  a  man,  to  their  cost.  'Mr. 
Quin,'  I  added,  'knows  that  fact  very  well ;  and  if  Ae's  a  man, 
he'll  know  where  to  find  me.' 

My  uncle  now  observed  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  that 
my  mother  would  be  anxious  about  me.  'One  of  you  had 
better  go  home  with  him,'  said  he,  turning  to  his  sons,  'or  the 
lad  may  be  playing  more  pranks. '  But  Ulick  said,  with  a  nod 
to  his  brother,  'Both  of  us  ride  home  with  Quin  here.' 

'I'm  not  afraid  of  Freny's  people,'  said  the  captain,  with  a 
faint  attempt  at  a  laugh;  'my  man  is  armed,  and  so  am  I.' 

'You  know  the  use  of  arms  very  well,  Quin,'  said  Ulick; 
'and  no  one  can  doubt  your  courage;  but  Mick  and  I  will  see 
you  home  for  all  that, ' 

'  Why,  you'll  not  be  home  till  morning,  boys.  Kilwangan'i 
a  good  ten  mile  from  here.' 

'We'll  sleep  at  Quin's  quarters,'  replied  Ulick ;  'we're  going 
to  stop  a  iceek  there.'' 

'Thank  you,'  says  Quin,  verj'  faint;  'it's  very  kind  of  you.' 

'You'll  be  lonely,  you  know,  without  us.' 

'Oh,  yes,  very  lonely!'  says  Quin, 

'And  in  another  week,  my  boy,'  says  Ulick  (and  here  he  whis- 
pered somethinginthecaptain's  ear, in  which  I  caught  thewords 
'marriage,'  'parson,'  and  felt  all  my  fury  returniTig  again). 

'As  you  please,'  whined  out  the  cajttain  ;  and  the  horses  were 
quickly  brought  round,  atid  the  three  gentlemen  rode  away. 
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Fagan  stopped,  and  at  my  uncle's  injunction  walked  across 
the  old  treeless  park  with  me.  He  said  that  after  the  quarrel 
at  dinner  he  thought  I  would  scarcely  want  to  see  the  ladies 
that  night,  in  which  opinion  I  concurred  .entirely ;  and  so  we 
went  off  without  an  adieu. 

'A  pretty  day's  work  of  it  you  have  made,  Master  Redmond,' 
said  he.  'What !  you  a  friend  to  the  Bradys,  and  knowing  your 
uncle  to  be  distressed  for  money,  tr}"  and  break  off  a  match 
which  will  bring  fifteen  hundred  a  year  into  the  family? 
Quin  has  promised  to  pay  off  the  four  thousand  pounds  which 
is  bothering  your  uncle  so.  He  takes  a  girl  without  a  penny 
— a  girl  with  no  more  beauty  thaii  yonder  bullock.  Well, 
well,  don't  look  furious;  let's  say  she  is  handsome — there's 
no  accounting  for  tastes;  a  girl  that  has  been  flinging  herself 
at  the  head  of  every  man  in  these  parts  these  ten  jears  past, 
and  missing  them  all.  And  you,  as  poor  as  herself,  a  boy  of 
fifteen — well,  sixteen,  if  you  insist — and  a  boy  who  ought  to 
be  attached  to  3'our  uncle  as  to  your  father ' 

'And  so  I  am,'  said  I. 

'And  this  is  the  return  you  make  him  for  his  kindness! 
Didn't  he  harbor  you  in  his  house  when  you  were  an  orphan, 
and  hasn't  he  given  you  rent  free  your  fine  mansion  of  Barry- 
ville  3'onder?  And  now,  when  his  affairs  can  be  i)ut  into  order, 
and  a  chance  offers  for  his  old  age  to  be  made  comfortable, 
who  flings  himself  in  the  M'ay  of  him  and  competence?  You, 
of  all  others;  the  man  in  the  world  most  obliged  to  him.  It's 
wicked,  ungrateful,  unnatural.  From  a  lad  of  such  spirit  as 
you  are,  1  expect  a  truer  courage.' 

'I  am  not  afraid  of  any  man  alive,'  exclaimed  I  (for  this 
latter  part  of  the  captain's  argument  had  rather  staggered  me, 
and  I  wished,  of  course,  to  turn  it — as  one  always  should  when 
the  enemy's  too  strong) ;  'and  it's  Zam  the  injured  man.  Cap- 
tain Fagan.  No  man  wasever, since  the  world  began, treated  so. 
Look  here — look  at  this  ribbon.  I've  worn  it  in  my  heart  for  six 
months.  I've  had  it  there  all  thetime  of  the  fever.  Didn't  Nora 
take  it  out  of  her  own  bosom  and  give  it  me?  Didn't  she  kiss 
me  when  she  gave  it  me,  and  call  me  her  darling  Redmond?' 

'She  was  2yracticing ^''  replied  Mr.  Fagan,  with  a  sneer.  'I 
know  women,  sir.  Give  them  time,  and  let  nobody  else  come 
to  the  house,  and  they'll  fall  in  love  with  a  chimney  SAveep. 
There  was  a  young  lad}'  in  Fermoy ' 

'A  young  lady  in  flames,'  roared  I  (but  I  used  a  still  hotter 
word).  'Mark' this;  come  what  will  of  it,  I  swear  I'll  light 
the  man  who  pretends  to  the  hand  of  Nora  Brady.     I'll  follow 
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him,  if  it's  into  tlio  cliurcli,  and  meet  him  there.  I'll  have  his 
blood,  or  he  shall  have  mine;  and  this  ribbon  shall  be  found 
dyed  in  it.  Yes  I  and  if  I  kill  him,  I'll  pin  it  on  his  breast, 
and  then  she  may  go  and  take  baek  her  token.'  This  I  said 
because  I  was  very  much  excited  at  the  time,  and  because  I 
had  not  read  novels  and  romantic  plays  for  nothing. 

'Well,'  says  Fagan,  after  a  pause,  'if  it  must  be,  it  must. 
For  a  young  fellow,  you  are  the  most  bloodthirsty  I  ever  saw. 
Quin's  a  determined  fellow,  too.' 

"  Will  you  take  my  message  to  him?"  said  I,  quite  eagerly. 

'Hush!'  said  Fagan;  'your  mother  may  be  on  the  lookout. 
Here  we  are,  close  to  Barry ville.' 

'Mind !  not  a  word  to  "my  mother,'  I  said;  and  went  into  the 
house  swelling  with  pride  and  exultation  to  think  that  I  should 
have  a  chance  against  the  Englishman  I  hated  so. 

Tim,  my  servant,  had  come  up  from  Barryville  on  my 
mother's  return  from  church ;  for  the  good  lady  was  rather 
alarmed  at  my  absence,  and  anxious  for  my  return.  But  he 
had  seen  me  go  in  to  dinner  at  the  invitation  of  the  sentimental 
lady's  maid;  and  when  he  had  had  his  own  share  of  the  good 
things  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  always  better  furnished  than 
ours  at  home,  had  walked  back  again  to  inform  his  mistress 
where  I  was,  and,  no  doubt,  to  tell  her,  in  his  own  fashion,  of 
all  the  events  that  had  happened  at  Castle  Brady.  In  spite  of 
my  precautious  to  secrecy,  then,  I  half  suspected  that  my 
mother  knew  all,  from  the  manner  in  which  she  embraced  me 
on  my  arrival,  and  received  our  guest,  Captain  Fagan.  The 
poor  soul  looked  a  little  anxious  and  flushed,  and  every  now 
and  then  gazed  very  hard  in  the  captain's  face;  but  she  said 
not  a  word  about  the  quarrel,  for  she  had  a  noble  spirit,  and 
would  as  lief  have  seen  anj^one  of  her  kindred  hanged  as  shirk- 
ing from  the  field  of  honor.  What  has  become  of  those  gal- 
lant feelings  nowadays?  Sixty  years  ago  a  man  was  a  mayi^ 
in  old  Ireland,  and  the  sword  that  was  worn  by  his  side  was  at 
the  service  of  any  gentleman's  gizzard, upon  the  slightest  differ- 
ence. But  the  good  old  times  and  usages  are  fast  fading  away. 
One  scarcely  ever  hears  of  a  fair  meeting  now,  and  the  use  of 
those  cowardly  pistols,  in  the  place  of  the  honorable  and  manly 
weapon  of  gentlemen,  has  introduced  a  deal  of  knavery  into 
the  practice  of  dueling,  that  caimot  be  sufficiently  deplored. 

When  I  arrived  at  home  I  felt  that  I  vvas  a  man  in  earnest, 
and  welcoming  Captain  Fagan  to  Barryville,  and  introducing 
him  to  my  mother,  in  a  majestic  and  dignified  Avay,  said  the 
captain  must  be  thirsty  after  his  walk,  and  called  upon  Tim 
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to  bring  up  a  bottle  of  the  yellow-sealed  Bordeaux,  and  cakes 
and  glasses  immediately. 

Tim  looked  at  the  mistress  in  great  wonderment;  and  the 
fact  is  that  six  hours  previous  I  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  burning  the  house  down  as  calling  for  a  bottle  of  claret  on 
my  own  account;  but  I  felt  I  was  a  man  now,  and  had  a  right 
to  command;  and  my  mother  felt  this  too,  for  she  turned  to 
the  fellow  and  said  sharply,  'Don't  you  hear,  you  rascal,  what 
your  master  says  1  Go,  get  the  wine,  and  the  cakes  and  glasses 
directly.'  Then  (for  you  may  be  sure  she  did  not  give  Tim 
the  keys  of  our  little  cellar)  she  went  and  got  the  liquor  her- 
self; and  Tim  brought  it  in,  on  the  silver  tray,  in  due  form. 
My  dear  mother  poured  out  the  wine,  and  drank  the  caj^tain 
welcome ;  but  I  observed  her  hand  shook  very  much  as  she  per- 
formed this  courteous  duty,  and  the  bottle  went  clink,  clink, 
against  the  glass.  When  she  had  tasted  her  glass,  she  said  she 
had  a  headache,  and  would  go  to  bed ;  and  so  I  asked  her  bless- 
ing, as  becomes  a  dutiful  son —  the  modern  bloods  have  given 
up  the  respectful  ceremonies  which  distinguished  a  gentleman 
in  my  time — and  she  left  me  and  Captain  Fagan  to  talk  over 
our  important  business. 

'Indeed,'  said  the  captain,  'Isee  now  no  other  way  out  of  the 
scrape  tlian  a  meeting.  The  fact  is,  there  was  a  talk  of  it  at 
Castle  Brady,  after  your  attack  upon  Quiu  this  afternoon,  and 
he  vowed  that  he  would  cut  you  in  pieces;  but  the  tears  and 
suj>plications  of  Miss  Ilonoria  induced  him,  though  very  un- 
Avillingly,  to  relent.  Kow,  however,  matters  have  gone  too 
far.  No  officer,  bearing  his  Majesty's  commission,  can  receive 
a  glass  of  wine  on  his  nose — this  claret  of  yours  is  very  good, 
by  the  way,  and  by  your  leave  we'll  ring  for  another  bottle — 
without  resenting  the  affront.  Fight  you  must;  and  Quin  is 
a  huge  strong  fellow.' 

'Ile'll  give  the  better  mark,' said  I;  'I  am  not  afraid  of  him.' 

'In  faith,'  said  the  captain,  'I  believe  you  are  not;  for  a  lad, 
I  never  saw  more  game  in  my  life.' 

'Look  at  that  sword,  sir, '  says  I,  pointing  to  an  elegant  silver- 
mounted  one  in  a  white  shagreen  case,  that  hung  on  the  mantel- 
piece, under  the  picture  of  my  father,  Harry  Barry.  'It  was 
with  that  sword,  sir,  that  my  father  pinked  MohaAvk  O'Driscol, 
in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1740;  with  that  sword,  sir,  he  met  Sir 
Huddlestone  Fuddlestone,  tha  Hampshire  baronet,  and  ran  him 
through  the  neck.  They  met  on  horseback,  with  sword  and 
pistol,  on  Ilounslow  Heath,  as  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  tell 
of,  and  those  are  the  pistols'   (they  hung  on  each  side  of  the 
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picture)  'which  the  gallant  Barry  used.  lie  was  quite  in  the 
wrong,  having  insulted  Lady  Fuddlestone,  when  in  liquor,  at 
the  Brentford  assembly.  But  like  a  gentleman  he  scorned  to 
apologize,  and  Sir  Huddlestone  received  a  ball  through  his  hat, 
before  they  engaged  with  the  sword.  I  am  Harry  Barry's  son, 
sir,  and  will  act  as  becomes  ni}-  name  and  m}^  quality.' 

'Give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear  boy,'  said  Fagan,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  'You're  after  my  own  soul.  As  long  as  Jack  Fagan 
lives  you  shall  never  want  a  friend  or  a  second.' 

Poor  fellow !  he  was  shot  six  months  afterward,  carrying  or- 
ders to  my  Lord  George  Sackville,at  Minden,and  I  lost  thereby 
a  kind  friend.  But  M^e  don't  know  what  is  in  store  for  us,  and 
that  night  was  a  merry  one  at  least.  We  had  a  second  bottle, 
and  a  third  too  (I  could  hear  the  poor  mother  going  down- 
stairs for  each,  but  she  never  came  into  the  parlor  with  them, 
and  sent  them  in  by  the  butler,  Mr.  Tim) ;  and  we  parted  at 
length,  he  engaging  to  arrange  matters  with  Mr.  Quin's  second 
that  night,  and  to  bring  me  news  in  the  morning  as  to  the 
place  where  the  meeting  should  take  place.  I  have  often 
thought  since  how  different  my  fate  might  have  been,  had  I 
not  fallen  in  love  with  Nora  at  that  early  age;  and  bad  I  not 
flung  the  wine  in  Quin's  face,  and  so  brought  on  the  duel.  I 
might  have  settled  down  in  Ireland  but  for  that  (for  Miss  Quin- 
lan  was  an  heiress,  within  twenty  miles  of  us,  and  Peter  Burke, 
of  Kilwangan,  left  his  daughter  Judy  £700  a  year,  and  I  might 
have  had  either  of  them,  had  I  waited  a  few  years).  But  it  was 
in  my  fate  to  be  a  wanderer,  and  that  battle  with  Quin  sent 
me  on  my  travels  at  a  very  early  age;  as  you  shall  hear  anon. 

I  never  slept  sounder  in  my  life,  though  I  woke  a  little 
earlier  than  usual;  and  you  may  be  sure  my  first  thought  was 
of  the  event  of  the  day,  for  vrhich  I  was  fully  prepared.  I 
had  ink  and  pen  in  my  room — had  I  not  been  writing  these 
verses  to  Nora  but  the  day  previous,  like  a  poor  fond  fool  as 
I  was?  And  now  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  couple  of  letters 
more;  they  might  be  the  last,  thought  I,  that  I  ever  should 
write  in  my  life.     The  first  was  to  my  mother. 

HoNORKD  Madam  [I  wrote];  This  will  not  be  given  yon  nnlees  I  fall  by  the  hand  of 
Captain  Quin,  whom  I  meet  this  day  in  the  field  of  honor,  with  f»word  and  pistol.  If 
I  die,  it  is  as  a  good  Christian  and  a  gentleman  ;  how  should  I  he  otherwise  when  edu- 
cated by  such  a  mother  as  you  ?  I  forgive  all  my  enemies-  I  beg  your  blesslnsr,  as  a 
dutiful  son.  I  desire  that  my  mare  Nora,  which  my  uncle  gave  me,  and  which  I  called 
after  the  most  faithless  of  her  sex,  may  be  returned  to  Castle  Hrady,  and  beg  you  will 
give  my  silver-hilted  hanger  to  I'hil  I'urcell,  the  gamekeeper.  Present  my  duty  to  my 
uncle  and  Ulick,  and  all  the  girla  of  my  party  there.    And  I  remain  your  dutiful  son, 

Redmond  Baurt. 

To  Nora  I  wrote : 

Tliis  letter  will  be  found  in  my  bosom  along  with  the  token  you  gave  me.  Tt  will 
be  dyed  in  my  blood  (.unless  1  have  Captain  Quin's,  whom  1  hate,  but  forgive),  and  will 
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be  a  pretty  ornament  for  you  on  your  marriage  day.    Wear  it,  and  think  of  the  poor 
boy  to  whom  you  gave  it,  and  who  died  (as  he  was  always  ready  to  do)  for  your  sake. 

Redmond. 

These  letters  being  written,  and  sealed  with  my  father's 
great  silver  seal  of  the  Barry  arms,  1  went  down  to  breakfast; 
where  my  mother  was  waiting  for  rae,  you  may  be  sure.  We 
did  not  say  a  single  word  about  what  was  taking  place;  on 
the  contrary,  we  talked  of  anything  but  that;  about  who  was 
at  church  the  day  before,  and  about  my  wanting  new  clothes 
now  I  was  grown  so  tall.  She  said  I  must  have  a  suit  against 
winter,  if — if — she  could  afford  it.  She  winced  rather  at  the 
'if,'  Heaven  bless  her!  I  knew  what  was  in  her  mind.  And 
then  she  fell  to  telling  me  about  the  black  pig  tliat  must  be 
killed,  and  that  she  had  found  the  speckled  hen's  nest  that 
morning,  whose  eggs  I  liked  so,  and  other  such  trifling  talk. 
Some  of  these  eggs  were  for  breakfast,  and  I  ate  them  with  a 
good  appetite;  but  in  helping  nu'self  to  salt  I  spilled  it,  on 
which  she  started  up  with  a  scream.  '  Thank  GodP  said  she, 
'•  W s  fallen  toward  me.'  And  then,  her  heart  being  too  full, 
she  left  the  room.  Ah  !  they  have  their  faults,  those  mothers; 
but  are  there  any  other- women  like  them? 

When  she  was  gone  I  went  to  take  down  the  sword  with 
which  my  fatlier  had  vanquished  the  Hamjjshire  baronet,  and 
would  you  believe  it?  the  brave  woman  had  tied  a  new  ribbon 
to  the  hilt;  for  indeed  she  had  the  courage  of  a  lioness  and  a 
Brady  united.  And  then  I  took  down  the  pistols,  which  were 
always  kept  brigtit  and  well  oiled,  and  put  some  fresh  flints 
I  had  into  the  locks,  and  got  balls  and  powder  ready  against 
the  captain  should  come.  There  was  claret  and  a  cold  fowl 
put  ready  for  him  on  the  sideboard,  and  a  case-bottle  of  old 
brandy  too,  with  a  couple  of  little  glasses  on  the  silver  tray 
with  the  Barry  arms  emblazoned.  In  after  life,  and  in  the 
midst  of  my  fortune  and  splendor,  I  paid  thirty-five  guineas, 
and  almost  as  much  more  interest,  to  the  London  goldsmith 
who  sup])lied  my  father  with  that  very  tray.  A  scoundrel 
pawnbroker  would  only  give  me  sixteen  for  it  afterward;  so 
little  can  we  trust  the  honor  of  rascally  tradesmen ! 

At  eleven  o'clock  Captain  Fagan  arrived,  on  horseback,  with 
a  mounted  dragoon  after  him.  He  paid  his  compliments  to 
the  collation  which  my  mother's  care  had  provided  for  him, 
and  then  said,  'Look  ye,  Redmond,  my  boy;  this  is  a  silly  busi- 
ness. The  girl  will  marry  Quin,  mark  my  words;  and  as  sure 
as  she  does  you'll  forget  her.  You  are  but  a  boy.  Quin  is 
willing  to  consider  you  as  such.  Dublin's  a  fine  place,  and  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  take  a  ride  thither  and  see  the  town  for  a 
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month,  here  are  twpnty  guineas  at  yonr  service.  Make  Qnin 
an  apology,  and  be  off.' 

'A  man  of  honor,  Mr.  Fagan,'  says  I,  'dies,  but  never 
apologizes.     I'll  see  the  captain  hanged  before  I  apologize,' 

'Then  there's  nothing  for  it  but  a  meeting.' 

'My  mare  is  saddled  and  ready,'  says  I;  'where'sthe  meet- 
ing, and  who's  the  captain's  second?' 

'Your  cousins  go  out  with  him,'  answered  Mr.  Fagan. 

'I'll  ring  for  my  groom  to  bring  my  mare  round,'  I  said, 
'as  soon  as  you  have  rested  yourself.'  Tim  was  accordingly 
dispatched  for  Nora,  and  1  rode  away,  but  I  didn't  take  leave 
of  Mrs.  Barry.  The  curtains  of  her  bedroom  windoAvs  were 
down,  and  they  didn't  move  as  we  mounted  and  trotted  off.  .  . 
But  txoo  hours  aftericard  you  should  have  seen  her  as  she  came 
tottering  downstairs,  and  heard  the  scream  which  she  gave 
as  she  hugged  her  boy  to  her  heart,  quite  unharmed  and  with- 
out a  wound  in  his  body. 

What  had  taken  place  I  may  as  well  tell  here.  When  we 
got  to  the  ground,  Ulick,  Mick,  and  the  captain  were  already 
there;  Quin,  flaming  in  red  regimentals,  as  big  a  monster  as 
ever  led  a  grenadier  company.  The  party  were  laughing  to- 
gether at  some  joke  of  one  or  the  other;  and  I  must  say  I 
thought  this  laughter  very  unbecoming  in  my  cousins,  who 
were  met,  perhaps,  to  see  the  death  of  one  of  their  kindred. 

'I  hope  to  spoil  this  sport,'  says  I  to  Captain  Fagan,  in  a 
great  rage,  'and  trust  to  see  this  sword  of  mine  in  yonder  big 
bully's  body.' 

'Oh!  it's  with  pistols  we  fight,'  replied  Mr.  Fagan.  'You 
are  no  match  for  Quin  with  the  sword.' 

'I'll  match  any  man  with  the  sword,'  said  I. 

'But  swords  are  to-day  impossible;  Captain  Quin  is — is 
lame.  He  knocked  his  knee  against  the  swinging  park  gate 
last  night,  as  he  was  riding  home,  and  can  scarce  move  it 
now.' 

'Not  against  Castle  Brady  gate,'  says  I;  'that  has  been  off 
the  hinges  these  ten  years.'  On  which  Fagan  said  it  must 
have  been  some  other  gate,  and  repeated  what  he  had  said  to 
Mr.  Quin  and  my  cousins,  when,  on  alighting  from  our  horses, 
we  joined  and  saluted  those  gentlemen. 

'Oh,  yes !  dead  lame,'  said  Ulick,  coming  to  shake  me  by  the 
hand,  while  Captain  Quin  took  off  his  hat  and  turned  extremelj' 
red.  'And  very  lucky  for  you,  liedniond,  my  boy,'  continued 
Ulick;  'you  were  a  dead  man  else;  for  he  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow 
—  isn't  he,  Fagan V 
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*A  regular  Turk,'  answered  Fagan,  adding,  'I  never  yet 
knew  the  man  who  stood  to  Captain  Quin.' 

'Hang  the  business!'  said  Ulick;  'I  hate  it.  I'm  ashamed 
of  it.     Say  you're  sorry,  Redmond;  you  can  easily  say  that.' 

'If  the  young  feller  will  go  to  Duhliyig^  as  proposed,'  here 
interposed  Mr.  Quin. 

'I  am  not  sorry — I'll  not  apologize — and  I'll  as  soon  go  to 
Duhling  as  to '  said  I,  with  a  stamp  of  my  foot. 

'There's  nothing  else  for  it,'  said  Ulick,  with  a  laugh,  to 
Fagan.    'Take  your  ground,  Fagan  ;  twelve  paces,  I  suppose?' 

'Ten,  sir,'  said  jNIr.  Quin,  in  a  big  voice;  'and  make  them 
short  ones,  do  you  hear.  Captain  Fagan?' 

'Don't  bully,  Mr.  Quin,'  said  Ulick  surlil}';  'here  are  the 
pistols.'  And  he  added,  with  some  emotion,  to  me,  'God  bless 
you,  mv  boy;  and  when  I  count  three,  fire.' 

Mr.  Fagan  put  my  pistol  into  my  hand;  that  is,  not  one  of 
mine  (which  were  to  serve,  if  need  were,  for  the  next  round) 
but  one  of  Ulick's.  'They  are  all  right,'  said  he.  'Never 
fear;  and,  Redmond,  fire  at  his  neck — hit  him  there  under 
the  gorget.     See  how  the  fool  shows  himself  open.' 

Mick,  who  had  never  spoken  a  word,  Ulick,  and  the  cap- 
tain retired  to  one  side,  and  Ulick  gave  the  signal.  It  was 
slowly  given,  and  I  had  leisure  to  cover  my  man  well.  I  saw 
him  changing  color  and  treml)ling  as  the  numbers  were  given. 
At  'three,'  both  our  pistols  went  off.  I  heard  something  whiz 
by  me,  and  my  antagonist,  giving  a  most  horrible  groan,  stag- 
gered backward  and  fell. 

'He's  down — he's  down !'  cried  the  seconds,  running  toward 
him,     Ulick  lifted  him  up — ]\Iick  took  his  head. 

'He's  hit  here,  in  the  neck,'  said  Mick;  and  laying  open  his 
coat,  blood  was  seen  gurgling  from  under  his  gorget,  at  the 
very  spot  at  which  I  aimed. 

'How  is  it  with  \o\\V  said  Ulick.  'Is  he  really  hit?'  said 
he,  looking  hard  at  him.  The  unfortunate  man  did  not  answer, 
but  when  the  support  of  Ulick's  arm  was  withdrawn  from  his 
back,  groaned  once  more,  and  fell  backward. 

'The  young  fellow  has  begun  well,'  said  Mick,  Avitli  a  scowl. 
'You  had  better  ride  off,  young  sir,  before  the  police  are  up. 
They  had  wind  of  the  business  before  we  left  Kilwangan.' 

'Is  he  quite  dead?'  said  I. 

'Quite  dead,'  answered  Mick. 

'Then  the  world's  rid  of  a  coward,''  said  Captain  Fagan, 
giving  the  huge  prostrate  bod}'^  a  scornful  kick  with  his  foot. 
'It's  all  over  with  him,  Reddy — he  doesn't  stir.' 
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*  We  are  not  cowards,  Fagan,'  said  Ulick  roughly,  'what- 
ever he  Avas !  Let's  get  the  boy  off  as  quick  as  we  may.  Your 
man  shall  go  for  a  cart,  and  take  away  the  body  of  this  un- 
happy gentleman.  This  has  been  a  sad  day's  work  for  our 
family,  Redmond  Barry;  you  have  robbed  us  of  £1500  a  year. 

'It  was  Nora  did  it,' said  I;  'not  I.'  And  I  took  the  ribbon 
she  gave  me  out  of  my  waistcoat,  and  the  letter,  and  flung 
them  down  on  the  body  of  Captain  Quin.  'There!'  says  I — 
'take  her  those  ribbons.  She'll  know  what  they  mean;  and 
that's  all  that's  left  to  her  of  two  lovers  she  had  and  ruined.' 

I  did  not  feel  any  horror  or  fear,  young  as  I  was,  in  seeing 
my  enemy  prostrate  before  me;  for  I  knew  that  I  had  met  and 
conquered  him  honorably  in  the  field,  as  became  a  man  of  my 
name  and  blood. 

'And  now,  in  Heaven's  name,  get  the  youngster  out  of  the 
way,'  said  Mick. 

Ulick  said  he  would  ride  with  me,  and  off  accordingly  we 
galloped,  never  drawing  bridle  till  we  came  to  my  mother's 
door.  When  there,  Ulick  told  Tim  to  feed  my  mare,  as  I 
would  have  far  to  ride  that  day,  and  I  was  in  the  poor  mother's 
arms  in  a  minute. 

I  need  not  tell  how  great  were  her  pride  and  exultation  when 
she  heard  from  Ulick's  lips  the  account  of  my  behavior  at  the 
duel.  He  urged,  however,  that  I  should  go  into  hiding  for  a 
short  time ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  I  should  drop 
my  name  of  Barry,  and  taking  that  of  Redmond,  go  to  Dublin, 
and  there  wait  until  matters  were  blown  over.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  come  to  without  some  discussion ;  for  why  should 
I  not  be  as  safe  at  Banyville,  she  said,  as  my  cousin  and  Ulick 
at  Castle  Brady?  bailiffs  and  duns  never  got  near  them;  why 
should  constables  be  enabled  to  come  upon  me?  But  Ulick 
persisted  in  the  necessity  of  my  instant  departure;  in  which 
argument,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  world,  I  must  confess, 
I  sided  with  hira;  and  my  mother  was  brought  to  see  that  in 
our  small  house  at  Barryville,  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  and 
with  the  guard  but  of  a  couple  of  servants,  escape  would  be  im- 
possible. So  the  kind  soul  was  forced  to  yield  to  my  cousin's 
entreaties,  who  promised  her,  however,  that  the  affair  Avould 
soon  be  arranged,  and  that  I  should  be  restored  to  her.  Ah! 
how  little  did  he  know  what  fortune  was  in  store  for  me! 

My  dear  mother  had  some  forebodings,  I  think,  that  our 
separation  was  to  be  a  long  one;  for  she  told  me  that  all  night 
long  she  had  been  consulting  the  cards  regarding  my  fate  in 
the  duel;  and  that  all  the  signs  betokened  a  separation;  then, 
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taking  out  a  stocking  from  her  escritoire,  the  kind  soul  put 
twenty  guineas  in  a  purse  for  rae  (she  had  herself  but  twenty- 
five),  and  made  up  a  little  valise,  to  be  placed  at  the  back  of 
my  mare,  in  which  were  my  clothes,  linen,  and  a  silver 
dressing  case  of  my  father's.  She  bade  me,  too,  to  keep  the 
sword  and  the  pistols  I  had  known  to  use  so  like  a  man.  She 
hurried  my  departure  now  (though  her  heart,  I  know,  was 
full),  and  almost  in  half  an  hour  after  my  arrival  at  home  I 
was  once  more  on  the  road  again,  with  the  wide  world  as  it  were 
before  me.  I  need  not  tell  how  Tiui  and  the  cook  cried  at  my 
departure ;  and,  mayhap,  I  had  a  tear  or  two  nn'self  in  my  eyes ; 
but  no  lad  of  sixteen  is  very  sad  who  has  liberty  for  the  first 
tiiTie,and  twenty  guineas  in  his  pocket;  and  I  rode  away,  think- 
ing I  confess,  not  so  much  of  the  kind  mother  left  alone,  and  of 
the  home  behind  me,  as  of  to-morrow,  and  all  the  w^onders  it 
would  bring. 

CHAPTER   III. 

I    MAKE    A    FALSE    START    IN    THE    GENTEEL    WORLD. 

I  RODE  that  night  as  far  as  Carlow,  where  I  lay  at  the  best 
inn;  and  being  asked  what  was  my  name  by  the  landlord  of 
the  house,  gave  it  as  Mr.  Redmond,  according  to  my  cousin's 
instructions,  and  said  I  was  of  the  Redmonds  of  Waterford 
county,  and  was  on  my  road  to  Trinity  College,  Duljliii,  to  be 
educated  there.  Seeing  my  handsome  appearance, silver-hilted 
sword,  and  well-filled  valise,  my  landlord  made  free  to  send 
up  a  jug  of  claret  without  my  asking;  and  charged,  you  may 
be  sure,  prett}^  handsomely  for  it  in  the  bill.  No  gentleman 
in  those  good  old  days  went  to  bed  without  a  good  share  of 
liquor  to  set  him  sleeping,  and  on  this  my  first  day's  entrance 
into  the  world,  I  made  a  point  to  act  the  fine  gentleman  com- 
pletely; and,  I  assure  you,  succeeded  in  my  jiart  to  admira- 
tion. The  excitement  of  the  events  of  the  day,  the  quitting 
my  home,  the  meeting  with  Captain  Quin,  were  enough  to  set 
my  brains  in  a  whirl,  without  the  claret ;  which  served  to  finish 
me  completely.  I  did  not  dream  of  the  death  of  Quin,  as  some 
milksops,  perhaps,  would  have  done;  indeed,  I  have  never  had 
any  of  that  foolish  remorse  consequent  upon  any  of  my  affairs 
of  honor;  always  considering,  from  the  first,  that  where  a 
gentleman  risks  his  own  life  in  manly  combat,  he  is  a  fool  to 
be  ashamed  because  he  wins.  I  slept  at  Carlow  as  sound  as 
man  could  sleep ;  drank  a  tankard  of  small  beer  and  a  toast  to  ray 
breakfast;  and  exchanged  the  first  of  my  gold  pieces  to  settle 
the  bill,  not  forgetting  to  pa}'  all  the  servants  liberally,  and  as 
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a  gentleman  should.  I  began  so  the  first  day  of  my  life,  and 
so  have  continued.  No  man  has  been  at  greater  straits  than 
I,  and  has  borne  more  pinching  poverty  and  hardship;  but 
nobody  can  say  of  me  that,  if  I  had  a  guinea,  I  was  not  free- 
handed with  it,  and  did  not  spend  it  as  well  as  a  lord  could  do. 

I  had  no  doubts  of  the  future;  thinking  that  a  man  of  my 
person,  parts,  and  courage,  could  make  his  way  anywhere. 
Besides,  I  had  tAventy  gold  guineas  in  ni}^  pocket;  a  sum  whicli 
(although  I  was  mistaken)  I  calculated  would  last  me  for  four 
months  at  least,  during  which  time  something  would  be  done 
toward  the  making  of  my  fortune.  So  I  rode  on,  singing  to 
mj^self,  or  chatting  with  the  passers-by  ;  and  all  the  girls  along 
the  road  said  God  save  me  for  a  clever  gentleman !  As  for 
Nora  and  Castle  Brady,  between  to-day  and  yesterday  there 
seemed  to  be  a  gap  as  of  half  a  score  of  years.  I  vowed  I 
would  never  re-enter  the  place  but  as  a  great  man ;  and  I  kejjt 
my  vow  too,  as  you  shall  hear  in  due  time. 

There  was  much  more  liveliness  and  bustle  on  the  king's 
highroad  in  those  times  than  in  these  days  of  stage  coaches, 
which  carry  you  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another  in 
a  few  scoi'e  hours.  The  gentry  rode  their  own  horses  or  drove 
in  their  own  coaches,  and  spent  three  days  on  a  journey  which 
now  occupies  ten  hours;  so  that  there  was  no  lack  of  company 
for  a  person  traveling  toward  Dublin.  I  made  part  of  the 
journey  from  Carlow  toward  Naas  with  a  well-armed  gentle- 
man from  Kilkenny,  dressed  in  green  and  a  gold  cord  with  a 
patch  on  his  eye,  and  riding  a  powerful  mare.  He  asked  me 
the  question  of  the  day,  and  Avhither  I  was  bound,  and  whether 
my  mother  was  not  afraid  on  account  of  the  highwaymen  to 
let  one  so  young  as  myself  to  travel?  But  I  said,  pulling  out 
one  of  them  from  a  holster,  that  I  had  a  pair  of  good  pistols 
that  had  already  done  execution,  and  were  ready  to  do  it  again ; 
and  here,  a  pockmarked  man  coming  up,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
bay  mare  and  left  me.  She  was  a  much  more  powerful  animal 
than  mine;  and,  besides,  I  did  not  wish  to  fatigue  m}^  horse; 
wishing  to  enter  Dublin  that  night,  and  in  reputable  condition. 

As  I  rode  toward  Kilcullen,  T  saw  a  crowd  of  the  peasant 
people  assembled  round  a  one-horse  chair,  and  my  friend  in 
green,  as  I  thought,  making  off  half  a  mile  up  the  hill.  A 
footman  was  howling 'Stoj)  thief  I'  at  the  toj)  of  his  voice;  but 
the  country  fellows  were  only  laughing  at  his  distress, and  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  jokes  at  the  adventure  which  had  just  befallen. 

'Sure  you  might  have  kept  him  off  with  your  Wunderhns/if 
says  one  fellow. 
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'Oh,  the  coward!  to  let  the  captain  bate  you;  and  he  only 
one  eye!'  cries  another. 

'The  next  time  my  lady  travels,  she'd  better  lave  you  at 
home!'  said  a  third. 

'What  is  this  noise,  fellows?'  said  I,  riding  up  among  them, 
and,  seeing  a  lady  in  the  carriage  very  pale  and  frightened, 
gave  a  slash  of  my  whip,  and  bade  the  red-shanked  ruffians 
keep  off.  'What  has  happened,  madam,  to  annoy  your  lady- 
ship?' I  said,  pulling  off  my  hat  and  bringing  my  mare  up 
in  a  prance  to  the  chair-window. 

The  lady  explained.  She  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Fitzsimons, 
and  was  hastening  to  join  the  captain  at  Dublin.  Her  chair  had 
been  stopped  by  a  highwayman ;  the  great  oaf  of  a  servant-man 
had  fallen  down  on  his  knees, armed  as  he  was ;  and  though  there 
were  thirty  people  in  the  next  field  working  when  the  ruffian  at- 
tacked her,  not  one  of  them  would  help  her;  but  on  the  contrary 
wished  the  captain,  as  they  called  the  highwayman,  good  luck. 

'Sure  he's  the  friend  of  the  poor,'  said  one  fellow,  'and  good 
luck  to  him!' 

'Was  it  any  business  of  ours?'  asked  another.  And  another 
told,  grinning,  that  it  was  the  famous  Captain  Freny,  who, 
having  bribed  the  jury  to  acquit  him  two  days  back  at  Kilkenny 
assizes,  had  mounted  his  horse  at  the  jail  door,  and  the  very 
next  day  had  robbed  two  barristers  who  were  going  the  circuit. 

I  told  this  pack  of  rascals  to  be  off  to  their  work,  or  they 
should  taste  of  my  thong,  and  proceeded,  as  well  as  I  could, 
to  comfort  Mrs.  Fitzsimons  under  her  misfortunes.  'IJad  she 
lost  much?'  'Everything;  her  purse,  containing  upward  of 
a  hundred  guineas;  her  jewels,  snuffboxes,  watches,  and  a 
pair  of  diamond  shoe-buckles  of  the  captain's. '  These  mishaps 
I  sincerely  commiserated;  and  knowing  her  b}'^  her  accent  to 
be  an  Englishwoman,  deplored  the  difference  that  existed 
between  the  two  countries  and  said  that  in  our  country  (mean- 
ing England)  such  atrocities  were  unknown. 

'You,  too,  are  an  Englishman?'  said  she,  with  rather  a 
tone  of  surprise.  On  which  I  said  I  was  proud  to  be  such ;  as, 
in  fact,  I  was;  and  I  never  knew  a  true  Tory  gentleman  of 
Ireland  who  did  not  wish  he  could  say  as  much. 

I  rode  by  Mrs.  Fitzsimons'  chair  all  the  way  toNaas;  and, 
as  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  purse,  asked  permission  to  lend 
her  a  couple  of  pieces  to  pay  her  expenses  at  the  inn ;  which 
sum  she  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept,  and  was,  at  the  same 
time,  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  share  her  dinner.  To  the 
lady's  questions  regarding  my  birth  and  parentage  I  replied 
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that  I  was  a  young  gi'iitU'inaii  of  largo  fortune  (lliis  was  not 
true ;  but  Avbat  is  the  use  of  crying  bad  fisli?  My  dear  mother 
instructed  nie  early  in  tliis  sort  of  ]»rudence),  and  good  family 
in  the  county  of  \Vaterford ;  that  I  was  going  to  Dublin  for 
my  studies,  and  that  my  mother  allowed  me  five  hundred  per 
annum,  Mrs.  Fitzsimons  Avas  equally  communicative.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  General  Grauby  Somerset,  of  Worcester- 
shire, of  whom,  of  course,  I  had  heard  (and  though  I  had  not, 
of  course  I  was  too  well  bred  to  say  so) ;  and  had  made,  as 
she  must  confess,  a  runaway  match  with  Ensign  Fitzgerald 
Fitzsimons.  Had  I  been  in  Donegal?  No!  That  was  a  pity 
The  captain's  father  possesses  a  hundred  thousand  acres  there, 
and  Fitzsimonsburgh  Castle's  the  finest  mansion  in  Ireland. 
Captain  Fitzsimons  is  the  eldest  son;  and,  though  he  has 
quarreled  with  his  father,  must  inherit  the  vast  propertj'.  She 
Avent  on  to  tell  me  about  the  balls  at  Dublin,  the  banquets  at 
the  Castle,  the  horse  races  at  the  Phoenix,  the  ridottos  and 
routs,  until  I  became  quite  eager  to  join  in  those  pleasures; 
and  I  only  felt  grieved  to  think  that  my  position  would  render 
secrecy  necessary,  and  prevent  me  from  being  presented  at  the 
court,  of  which  the  Fitzsimonses  were  the  most  elegant  orna- 
ments. How  different  was  her  lively  rattle  to  that  of  the  vulgar 
wenches  at  the  Kilwangan  assemblies.  In  every  sentence  she 
mentioned  a  lord  or  a  person  of  quality.  She  evidently  spoke 
French  and  Italian,  of  the  former  of  which  languages  I  have 
said  I  knew  a  few  words ;  and,  as  for  her  English  accent,  why, 
perhaps  I  was  no  judge  of  that,  for, to  say, the  truth,  she  was  the 
first  real  English  person  I  had  ever  met.  She  recommended  me, 
farther, to  be  very  cautious  with  regard  to  the  compan}^  I  should 
meet  at  Dublin,  where  rogues  and  adventurers  of  all  countries 
abounded;  and  my  delight  and  gratitude  to  her  ma}^  be  imag- 
ined, when,  as  our  conversation  grew  more  intimate  (as  we  sat 
over  our  dessert),  she  kindly  offered  to  accommodate  me  with 
lodgings  in  her  own  house,  where  her  Fitzsimons,  she  said, 
would  welcome  with  delight  her  gallant  young  preserver. 

'Indeed,  madam,'  said  I,  'I  have  preserved  nothing  for  you.' 
Which  was  perfectly  true ;  for  had  I  not  come  up  too  late  after 
the  robbery  to  prevent  the  highwayman  from  carrying  off  her 
money  and  pearls? 

'And  sure,  ma'am,  them  wasn't  much,'  said  Sullivan,  the 
blundering  servant,  who  had  been  so  frightened  at  Freny's 
a|))»roa(;h,  and  was  waiting  on  us  at  dinner.  'Didn't  he  return 
you  the  thirteenpence  in  copper,  and  the  watch,  saying  it  was 
only  ])inchbeck?' 
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But  his  lady  rebuked  him  for  a  saucy  varlet,  aud  turned  him 
out  of  the  room  at  once,  saying  to  me  when  he  had  gone,  'that 
the  fool  didn't  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  hundred-pound 
bill,  which  Avas  in  the  pocketbook  that  Freny  took  from  her.' 

Perhaps,  had  I  been  a  little  older  in  the  world's  experience,  I 
should  have  begun  to  see  that  Madam  Fitzsimons  was  not  the 
person  of  fashion  she  pretended  to  be;  but,  as  it  was,  I  took 
all  her  stories  for  truth,  and,  when  the  landlord  brought  the  bill 
for  dinner,  paid  it  with  the  air  of  a  lord.  Indeed,  she  made  no 
motion  to  })roduce  the  two  pieces  I  had  lent  to  her;  and  so  we 
rode  on  slowly  toward  Dublin,  into  which  city  we  made  our 
entrance  at  nightfall.  The  rattle  and  splendor  of  the  coaches, 
the  flare  of  the  linkboj^s,  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
houses,  struck  me  with  the  greatest  wonder;  though  I  was 
careful  to  disguise  this  feeling,  according  to  my  dear  mother's 
directions,  who  told  me  that  it  was  the  mark  of  a  man  of 
fashion  never  to  wonder  at  an3'thing,  and  never  to  admit  that 
any  house,  equipage,  or  company  he  saw,  Avas  more  splendid 
or  genteel  than  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  at  home. 

We  stopped,  at  length,  at  a  house  of  rather  mean  appearance, 
and  were  let  into  a  passage  by  no  means  so  clean  as  that  at 
Barry  ville,  Avhere  there  was  a  great  smell  of  supper  and  punch. 
A  stout,  red-faced  man,  without  a  periwig,  and  in  rather  a 
tattered  nightgown  and  cap,  made  his  appearance  from  the 
parlor,  and  embraced  his  lady  (for  it  was  Captain  Fitzsimons) 
with  a  great  deal  of  cordiality.  Indeed,  Avhen  he  saw  that  a 
stranger  accompanied  her,  he  embraced  her  more  rapturously 
than  ever.  In  introducing  me,  she  persisted  in  saying  that 
I  was  her  preserver,  and  complimented  my  gallantrj^  as  much 
as  if  I  had  killed  Freny,  instead  of  coming  up  when  the  rob- 
bery Avas  over.  The  captain  said  he  kneAv  the  Redmonds  of 
Waterford  intimateh''  Avell ;  Avhich  assertion  alarmed  me,  as  I 
kncAV  nothing  of  the  family  to  Avhich  I  Avas  stated  to  belong. 
But  I  posed  him, by  asking  tchich  of  the  Redmonds  he  knew,  for 
I  had  ncA'er  heard  his  name  in  our  family.  He  said  he  knew 
the  Redmond  of  RedmondstoAvn.  'Oh,'  says  I,  'mine  are  the 
Redmonds  of  Castle  Redmond  ;'  and  so  I  put  him  off  the  scent. 
I  went  to  see  my  nag  put  up  at  a  liverj^  stable  hard  by,  with  the 
captain's  horse  and  chair,  and  returned  to  my  entertainer. 

Although  there  were  the  relics  of  some  mutton-chops  and 
onions  on  a  cracked  dish  before  him,  the  captain  said,  'My 
love,  I  wish  I  had  knoAvn  of  your  coming,  for  Bob  Moriarty 
and  I  just  finished  the  most  delicious  A^enison  pasty  which  his 
grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant  sent  us,  Avith  a  flask  of  sillery  from 
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his  own  cellar.  You  know  the  wine,  my  dear?  But  as  by- 
gones are  bj^gones,  and  no  help  for  them,  what  say  ye  to  a 
fine  lobster  and  a  bottle  of  as  good  claret  as  any  in  Ireland? 
Betty,  clear  these  things  from  the  table,  and  make  the  mistress 
and  our  young  friend  welcome  to  our  home.' 

Not  having  small  change,  Mr.  Fitzsimons  asked  me  to  lend 
him  a  tenpenny-piece  to  purchase  the  dish  of  lobsters;  but  his 
lady,  handing  out  one  of  the  guineas  I  had  given  her,  bade  the 
girl  get  the  change  for  that,  and  procure  the  supper;  which 
she  did  presently,  bringing  back  only  a  very  few  shillings  out 
of  the  guinea  to  her  mistress,  saying  that  the  fishmonger  had 
kept  the  remainder  for  an  old  account.  'And  the  more  great 
big  blundering  fool  you,  for  giving  the  gold  piece  to  him,' 
roared  Mr.  Fitzsimons.  I  forget  hoV  many  hundred  guineas 
he  said  he  had  paid  the  fellow  during  the  yesLT. 

Our  supper  Avas  seasoned,  if  not  by  any  gi'eat  elegance,  at 
least  by  a  plentiful  store  of  anecdotes  concerning  the  highest 
personages  of  the  city,  with  whom,  according  to  himself,  the 
captain  lived  on  terms  of  the  utmost  intimacy.  Not  to  be  be- 
hindhand with  him,  I  spoke  of  my  own  estate  and  property 
as  if  I  was  as  rich  as  a  duke.  I  told  all  the  stories  of  the 
nobility  I  had  ever  heard  from  my  mother,  and  some  that, 
perhaps,  I  had  invented;  and  ought  to  have  been  aware  that 
my  host  was  an  impostor  himself,  as  he  did  not  find  out  my 
own  blunders  and  misstatements.  But  youth  is  ever  too  con- 
fident. It  was  some  time  before  I  knew  that  I  had  made  no 
very  desirable  acquaintance  in  Captain  Fitzsimons  and  his 
lady;  and,  indeed,  went  to  bed  congratulating  myself  upon 
my  wonderful  good  luck  in  having,  at  the  outset  of  my  adven- 
tures, fallen  in  with  so  distinguished  a  couple. 

The  appearance  of  the  chamber  I  occupied  might,  indeed, 
have  led  me  to  imagine  that  the  heir  of  Fitzsimonsburgh  Castle, 
County  Donegal,  was  not  as  j'et  reconciled  with  his  wealthy 
])arents;  and,  had  I  been  an  English  lad,  probabl}^  my  sus- 
picion and  distrust  would  have  been  aroused  instantly.  But 
perhaps,  as  the  reader  knows,  we  are  not  so  particular  in  Ire- 
land on  the  score  of  neatness  as  people  are  in  this  precise 
country;  hence  the  disorder  of  my  bedchamber  did  not  strike 
me  so  much.  For  were  not  all  the  windows  broken  and  stuffed 
with  rags  even  at  Castle  Brady,  my  uncle's  superb  mansion? 
Was  there  ever  a  lock  to  the  doors  there,  or  if  a  lock,  a  handle 
to  the  lock,  or  a  hasp  to  fasten  it  to?  So,  though  my  bedroom 
boasted  of  these  inconveniences,  and  a  few  more;  though  my 
counterpane  was  evidently  a  greased  brocade  dress  of  Mrs. 
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Fitzsimons',  and  my  cracked  toilet  glass  was  not  much  biggei 
than  a  half-crown,  yet  I  was  used  to  this  sort  of  ways  in  Irish 
houses,  and  still  thought  myself  in  that  of  a  man  of  fashion. 
There  was  no  lock  to  the  drawers,  which,  when  they  did  open, 
were  full  of  my  hostess'  rouge-pots,  shoes,  stays,  and  rags; 
so  I  allowed  my  wardrobe  to  remain  in  my  valise,  but  set  out 
my  silver  dressing-apparatus  upon  the  ragged  cloth  on  the 
drawers,  where  it  shone  to  great  advantage. 

When  Sullivan  appeared  in  the  morning,  I  asked  him  about 
my  mare,  which  he  informed  me  was  doing  well.  I  then  bade 
him  bring  me  hot  shaving  water,  in  a  loud,  dignified  tone. 

'Hot  shaving  water!'  says  he,  bursting  out  laughing  (and 
I  confess  not  without  reason).  'Is  it  yourself  you're  going  to 
shave?'  said  he.  'And  maybe  when  I  bring  you  up  the  water 
I'll  bring  you  up  the  cat  too,  and  you  can  shave  her.'  I  flung 
a  boot  at  the  scoundrel's  head  in  reply  to  this  impertinence, 
and  was  soon  with  my  friends  in  the  parlor  for  breakfast. 
There  was  a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  same  cloth  that  had  been 
used  the  night  before ;  as  I  recognized  by  the  black  mark  of  the 
Irish-stew  dish  and  the  stain  left  by  a  pot  of  porter  at  supper. 

My  host  greeted  me  with  great  cordiality;  Mrs  Fitzsimons 
said  I  was  an  elegant  figure  for  the  Phoenix;  and  indeed  with- 
out vanity,  I  may  say  of  myself  that  there  were  worse-look- 
ing fellows  in  Dublin  than  I.  I  had  not  the  powerful  chest 
and  muscular  proportion  which  I  have  since  attained  (to  be 
exchanged,  alas !  for  gouty  legs  and  chalk-stones  in  my  fingers ; 
but  'tis  the  way  of  mortality),  but  I  had  arrived  at  near  my 
present  growth  of  six  feet,  and  with  my  hair  in  buckle,  a 
handsome  lace  J«Jo^  and  wristbands  to  my  shirt,  and  a  red 
plush  waistcoat,  barred  with  gold,  looked  the  gentleman  I  was 
born.  I  wore  my  drab  coat  with  jjlate  buttons,  that  was  grown 
too  small  for  me,  and  quite  agreed  with  Captain  Fitzsimons 
that  I  must  pay  a  visit  to  his  tailor,  in  order  to  procure  myself 
a  coat  more  fitting  my  size. 

'I  needn't  ask  whether  you  had  a  comfortable  bed,'  said  he. 
'Young  Fred  Pimpleton  (Lord  Pimpleton's  second  son)  slept 
in  it  for  seven  months,  during  which  he  did  me  the  honor  to 
stay  with  me,  and  if  he  was  satisfied,  I  don't  know  who  else 
wouldn't  be.' 

After  breakfast  we  walked  out  to  see  the  town,  and  Mr. 
Fitzsimons  introduced  me  to  several  of  his  acquaintances 
whom  we  met,  as  his  particular  young  friend  Mr.  Redmond, 
of  Waterford  county;  he  also  presented  me  at  his  hatter's 
and  tailor's  as  a  gentleman  of  great  expectations  and  large 
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property,  and  ultlioiigh  I  told  tlie  latter  that  I  should  not  pay 
him  ready  cash  for  more  than  one  coat,  which  fitted  me  to  a 
nicety,  yet  he  insisted  upon  making  me  several,  which  I  did 
not  care  to  refuse.  The  captain,  also,  who  certainly  wanted 
such  a  renewal  of  raiment,  told  the  tailor  to  send  him  home  a 
handsome  military  frock,  which  he  selected. 

Then  we  went  home  to  Mrs.  Fitzsimons,  who  drove  out  in 
her  chair  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  where  a  revicAV  was,  and  where 
numbers  of  the  young  gentry  were  round  about  her;  to  all  of 
whom  she  presented  me  as  her  preserver  of  the  day  before. 
Indeed,  such  was  her  complimentary  account  of  me  that 
before  half  an  hour  I  had  got  to  considered  as  a  young  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  family  in  the  land,  related  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal nobilities,  a  cousin  of  Captain  Fitzsimons,  and  heir  to 
£10,000  a  year.  Fitzsimons  said  he  had  ridden  over  ever}' 
inch  of  my  estate;  and  faith,  as  he  chose  to  tell  these  stories 
for  me,  I  let  him  have  his  way — indeed  was  not  a  little  pleased 
(as  youth  is)  to  be  made  much  of,  and  to  pass  for  a  great  per- 
sonage. I  had  little  notion  then  that  I  had  got  among  a  set 
of  impostors — that  Captain  Fitzsimons  was  only  an  adven- 
turer, and  his  lady  a  person  of  no  credit;  but  such  are  the 
dangers  to  which  youth  is  perpetually  subject,  and  hence  let 
young  men  take  warning  by  me. 

I  purposely  hurry  over  the  description  of  my  life  in  which 
the  incidents  were  painful,  of  no  great  interest  except  to  my 
unlucky  self,  and  of  which  my  companions  were  certainly  not 
of  a  kind  befitting  my  qualit}'.  The  fact  was,  a  young  man 
could  hardly  have  fallen  into  worse  hands  than  those  in  which 
I  now  found  myself.  I  have  been  to  Donegal  since,  and  have 
never  seen  the  famous  castle  of  Fitzsimonsburgh,  which  is, 
likewise,  unknown  to  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  that  country 
nor  are  the  Granby  Somersets  much  better  known  in  Hamp- 
shire, The  couple  into  whose  hands  I  had  fallen  were  of  a 
so/t  much  more  common  then  than  at  present,  for  the  vast 
wars  of  later  days  have  rendered  it  very  difiicult  for  noble- 
men's footmen  or  hangers-on  to  procure  commissions;  and 
such,  in  fact,  had  l)een  the  original  station  of  Captain  Fitz- 
simons. Had  I  known  his  origin,  of  course  I  would  have  died 
rather  than  have  associated  M'ith  him;  but  in  those  simple  days 
of  youth  I  took  his  tales  for  truth,  and  fancied  myself  in  high 
luck  at  being,  in  my  outset  into  life,  introduced  into  such  a 
family.  Alas!  we  are  the  si)ort  of  destiny.  When  I  consider 
upon  what  small  circumstances  all  the  great  events  of  my  life 
have  turned,  lean  hardly  believe  myself  to  have  been  anything 
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but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Fate ;  wliich  has  played  its  most 
fantastic  tricks  upon  me. 

The  captain  had  been  a  gentleman's  getitleman,  and  his  lady 
of  no  higher  rank.  The  society  which  this  worthy  pair  kept 
was  at  a  sort  of  ordinary'  which  they  held,  and  at  which  their 
friends  were  always  welcome  on  payment  of  a  certain  mod- 
erate suin  for  their  dinner.  After  dinner,  you  may  be  sure 
that  cards  were  not  wanting,  and  that  the  company  who  played 
did  not  plaj'  for  love  merely.  To  these  parties  persons  of  all 
sorts  would  come ;  young  bloods  from  the  regiments  garrisoned 
in  Dublin;  ^^oung  clerks  from  the  Castle;  horse-ridmg,  wine- 
tippling,  watchman-beating  men  of  fashion  about  town,  such 
as  existed  in  Dublin  in  that  day  more  than  in  any  other  city 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  Europe.  I  never  knew  young 
fellows  make  such  a  show,  and  upon  such  small  means.  I 
never  knew  young  gentlemen  with  what  I  may  ca41  such  a 
genius  for  idleness;  and  whereas  an  Englishman  with  fifty 
guineas  a  year  is  not  able  to  do  much  more  than  to  starve, 
and  toil  like  a  slave  in  a  profession,  a  young  Irish  buck  with 
the  same  sum  will  keep  his  horses,  and  drink^his  bottle,  and  live 
as  lazy  as  a  lord.  Here  was  a  doctor  who  never  had  a  patient, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  an  attorney  who  never  had  a  client ;  neither 
had  a  guinea — each  had  a  good  horse  to  ride  in  the  Park,  and 
the  best  of  clothes  to  his  back.  A  sporting  clergAMuan  without 
a  living,  several  young  wine  merchants,  Avho  consumed  much 
more  liquor  than  they  had  or  sold;  and  men  of  similar  char- 
acter, formed  the  society  at  the  house  into  which,  by  ill  luck,  I 
was  thrown.  What  could  ha[)i)en  to  a  man  but  misfortune  from 
associating  with  such  company?  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
ladies  of  the  society,  who  were,  perhaps,  no  better  than  the 
males — and  in  a  very,  very  short  time  I  became  their  prey. 

As  for  ni)'  poor  twenty  guineas,  in  three  daj's  I  saw,  with 
terror,  that  thej^  had  dwindled  down  to  eight;  theaters  and 
taverns  having  already  made  such  cruel  inroads  in  my  purse. 
At  play  I  had  lost,  it  is  true,  a  cou]»le  of  pieces;  but  seeing 
that  everyone  round  about  me  played  upon  honor  and  gave 
their  bills,  I,  of  course,  preferred  that  medium  to  the  payment 
of  ready  money,  and  when  I  lost  paid  on  account. 

With  the  tailors,  saddlers,  and  others,  I  einployed  similar 
means;  and  in  so  far  Mr.  Fitzsimons'  representation  did  me 
good,  for  the  tradesmen  took  him  at  his  word  regarding  mj'" 
fortune  (I  have  since  learned  that  the  rascal  pigeoned  several 
other  young  men  of  property),  and  for  a  little  time  supplied 
me  with  any  goods  I  might  be  pleased  to  order.     At  length. 
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m}^  cash  running  low,  I  was  compelled  to  pawn  some  of  the 
suits  with  which  the  tailor  had  provided  me;  fori  did  not 
like  to  part  with  my  mare,  on  which  I  daily  rode  in  the  Park, 
and  which  1  loved  as  the  gift  of  my  respected  uncle.  I  raised 
some  little  money,  too,  on  a  few  trinkets  which  I  had  pur- 
chased of  a  jeweler  who  pressed  his  credit  upon  me;  and  thus 
was  enabled  to  keep  up  appearances  for  yet  a  little  time. 

I  asked  at  the  post  office  repeatedly  for  letters  for  Mr.  Red- 
mond, but  none  such  had  arrived;  and,  indeed,!  always  felt 
rather  relieved  when  the  answer  of  'No'  was  given  to  me;  for 
I  was  not  very  anxious  that  my  mother  should  know  my  pro- 
ceedings in  the  extravagant  life  which  I  was  leading  at  Dublin. 
It  could  not  last  very  long,  however;  for  when  my  cash  was 
quite  exhausted,  and  I  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  tailor,  request- 
ing him  to  make  me  more  clothes,  the  fellow  hummed  and  ha'd, 
and  had  the  impudence  to  ask  payment  for  those  already  sup- 
plied; on  which,  telling  him  I  should  withdraw  my  custom 
from  him,  I  abruptly  left  him.  The  goldsmith  too  (a  rascal 
Jew)  declined  to  let  me  take  a  gold  chain  to  which  I  had  a 
fancy;  and  I  felt  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  some  perplexity. 

To  add  to  it,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  frequented 
Mr.  Fitzsimons'  boarding  house  had  received  from  me  in  the 
way  of  play,  an  I  O  U  for  eighteen  pounds  (which  1  lost  to 
liim  at  picquet),  and  which,  owing  Mr,  Curbyn,  the  livery- 
stable  keeper,  a  bill,  he  passed  into  that  person's  hands. 
Fancy  my  rage  and  astonishment  then,  on  going  for  my  mare, 
to  find  that  he  positively  refused  to  let  me  have  her  out  of  the 
stable,  except  under  payment  of  my  promissory  note !  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  offered  him  his  choice  of  four  notes  that  I  had 
in  my  pocket — one  of  Fitzsimons'  for  £20,  one  of  Counselor 
Mulligan's,  and  so  forth  ;  the  dealer,  who  was  a  Yorkshireman, 
shook  his  head,  and  laughed  at  every  one  of  them;  and  said, 
'I  tell  3'ou  what,  Master  Redmond,  you  appear  a  young  fellow 
of  birth  and  fortune,  and  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  that  you 
have  fallen  into  very  bad  hands — it's  a  regular  gang  of  swin- 
dlers; and  a  gentleman  of  your  rank  and  quality  should  never 
be  seen  in  such  company.  Go  home ;  pack  up  your  valise,  pay 
the  little  trifle  to  me,  mount  your  mare,  and  ride  back  again 
to  your  parents — it's  the  very  })est  thing  you  can  do.' 

In  a  ])retty  nest  of  villains,  indeed,  was  I  plunged !  It  seemed 
as  if  all  n)y  misfortunes  were  to  break  on  me  at  once ;  for  on 
going  home  and  ascending  to  my  bedroom  in  a  disconsolate 
way,  I  found  the  captain  and  his  lady  there  l»efore  me,  my 
valise  open,  my  wardrobe  lying  on  the  ground,  and  my  keys 
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in  the  possession  of  the  odious  Fitzsimons.  'Whom  have  I 
been  harboring  in  my  house?'  roared  he,  as  I  entered  the 
apartment.     'Who  are  you,  sirrah?' 

'•Sirrah!  Sir,'  said  I,  'I  am  as  good  a  gentleman  as  any  in 
Ireland.' 

'You're  an  impostor,  young  man;  a  schemer,  a  deceiver!' 
shouted  the  captain. 

'Repeat  the  words  again  and  I  will  run  you  through  the 
body,'  replied  I. 

'Tut,  tut!  I  can  play  at  fencing  as  well  as  you,  Mr.  Red- 
mond Barry.  Ah !  you  change  color,  do  you — your  secret  is 
known,  is  it?  You  come  like  a  viper  into  the  bosom  of  inno- 
cent families;  you  represent  yourself  as  the  heir  of  mj-  friends 
the  Redmonds  of  Castle  Redmond ;  I  inthrojuice  you  to  the 
nobility  and  genthry  of  this  methropolis'  (the  cai)tain's  brogue 
was  large,  and  his  words,  by  preference,  long);  'I  take  you  to 
my  tradesmen,  who  give  you  credit,  and  what  do  I  find?  That 
you  have  pawned  the  goods  which  you  took  up  at  their  houses.' 

'I  have  given  them  my  acceptances,  sir,'  said  I  with  a  dig- 
nified air. 

'  Under  what  7iame,  unhappy  bo^^ — under  what  name?' 
screamed  Mrs.  Fitzsimons;  and  then,  indeed,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  signed  the  documents  Barry  Redmond  instead  of 
Redmond  Barry;  but  what  else  could  I  do?  Had  not  my 
mother  desired  me  to  take  no  other  designation?  After  ut- 
tering a  furious  tirade  against  me,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
fatal  discovery  of  my  real  name  on  m}'  linen — of  his  misplaced 
confidence  and  affection,  and  the  shame  with  which  he  should 
be  obliged  to  meet  his  fashionable  friends  and  confess  that  he 
had  harbored  a  swindler,  he  gathered  up  the  linen,  clothes, 
silver  toilet  articles,  and  the  rest  of  my  gear,  saying  that  he 
should  step  out  that  moment  for  an  officer  and  give  me  up  to 
the  just  revenge  of  the  law. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  the  thought  of  the  im- 
prudence of  which  I  had  been  guilty,  and  the  predicament  in 
which  I  was  plunged,  had  so  puzzled  and  confounded  me,  that 
I  had  not  uttered  a  word  in  reply  to  the  fellow's  abuse,  but 
had  stood  quite  dumb  before  him.  The  sense  of  danger,  liow- 
ever,  at  once  roused  me  to  action.  'Hark  ye,  Mr.  Fitzsimons,' 
said  I;  'I  will  tell  j'ou  why  I  was  obliged  to  alter  my  name; 
wliich  is  Barry,  and  the  best  name  in  Ireland.  I  changed  it,  sir, 
because,  on  the  day  before  I  came  to  Dublin,  I  killed  a  man  in 
deadly  combat — an  Englishman,  sir,  and  a  captain  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's servioe ;  and  if  you  offer  to  let  or  hinder  me  in  the  slight- 
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est  way,  the  same  arm  which  destroyed  him  is  ready  to  punish 
you;  and  by  Heaven,  sir,  you  or  I  don't  leave  this  room  alive!' 

So  saying,  I  drew  my  sword  like  lightning,  and  giving  a 
*ha!  ha!'  and  a  stamp  with  ray  foot,  lunged  within  an  inch  of 
Fitzsimons'  heart,  who  started  back  and  turned  deadly  pale, 
while  his  wife,  with  a  scream,  flung  herself  between  us. 

'Dearest  Redmond,'  she  cried,  'be  pacified.  Fitzsimons, 
you  don't  want  the  poor  child's  blood.  Let  him  escape — in 
Heaven's  name  let  him  go.' 

'He  may  go  hang  for  me,'  said  Fitzsimons  sulkily;  'and 
he'd  better  be  off  quickly,  too,  for  the  jeweler  and  the  tailor 
have  called  once,  and  will  be  here  again  before  long.  It  was 
Moses  the  pawnbroker  that  peached ;  I  had  the  news  from  him 
myself.'  By  which  I  concluded  that  Mr.  Fitzsimons  had 
been  with  the  new  laced  frock  coat  which  he  procured  from  the 
merchant  tailor  on  the  day  when  the  latter  first  gave  me  credit. 

What  was  the  end  of  our  conversation?  Where  was  now  a 
home  for  the  descendant  of  the  Barry s?  Home  was  shut  to  me 
by  my  misfortune  in  the  duel.  I  was  expelled  from  Dublin  by 
a  persecution  occasioned,  I  must  confess,  by  my  own  impru- 
dence. I  had  no  time  to  wait  and  choose;  no  place  of  refuge 
to  fly  to.  Fitzsimons,  after  his  abuse  of  me,  left  the  room 
growling,  but  not  hostile;  his  wife  insisted  that  we  should 
shake  hands,  and  he  promised  not  to  molest  me.  Indeed,  I 
owed  the  fellow  nothing;  and,  on  the  contrary,  had  his  accept- 
ance actually  in  my  pocket  for  money  lost  at  play.  As  for 
my  friend  Mrs.  Fitzsimons,  she  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  fairly 
burst  out  crying.  She  had  her  faults,  but  her  heart  was  kind ; 
and  though  she  possessed  but  three  shillings  in  the  world,  and 
fourpence  in  copper,  the  poor  soul  made  rae  take  it  before  I 
left  her — to  go — whither?  My  mind  was  made  up;  there  was 
a  score  of  recruiting  parties  in  the  town  beating  up  for  men  to 
join  our  gallant  armies  in  America  and  Germany;  I  knew 
where  to  find  one  of  these,  having  stood  by  the  sergeant  at  a 
review  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  where  he  pointed  out  to  me  char- 
acters on  the  field,  for  which  I  treated  him  to  drink. 

I  gave  one  of  my  shillings  to  Sullivan,  the  butler  of  the  Fitz- 
simonses,and,  running  into  the  street,  hastened  to  the  little  ale- 
house at  which  my  acquaintance  was  quartered,  and  before  ten 
minutes  had  accepted  his  Majesty's  shilling.  I  told  him 
frankly  that  I  was  a  young  gentleman  in  difficulties;  that  I 
had  killed  an  officer  in  a  duel,  and  was  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  country.  But  I  need  not  have  troubled  myself  with  any 
explanations;  King  George  was  too  much  in  want  of  men  then 
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to  heed  from  whence  they  came,  and  a  fellow  of  mj^  inches, 
the  sergeant  said,  was  always  welcome.  Indeed,  I  could  not, 
he  said,  have  chosen  my  time  better.  A  transport  was  lying 
at  Dunleary,  waiting  for  a  wind,  and  on  board  that  shij),  to 
which  I  marched  that  night,  I  made  some  surprising  discoveries 
which  shall  be  told  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

TN    WHICH    BARRY    TAKES    A    NEAR    VIEW    OF    MILITARY    GLORY, 

I  NEVER  had  a  taste  for  anything  but  genteel  company,  and 
hate  all  descriptions  of  Ioav  life.  Hence  my  account  of  the 
society  in  which  I  at  present  found  myself  must  of  necessity 
be  short;  and,  indeed,  the  recollection  of  it  is  profoundly  dis- 
agreeable to  me.  Pah!  the  reminiscences  of  the  horrid  black 
hole  of  a  place  in  which  we  soldiers  were  confined,  of  the 
wretched  creatures  with  whom  I  was  now  forced  to  keep  com- 
pany, of  the  j)lowmen,  poachers,  pickpockets,  who  had  taken 
refuge  from  poverty,  or  the  law  (as,  in  truth,  I  had  done  my- 
self), is  enough  to  make  me  ashamed  even  now,  and  it  calls  the 
blush  into  my  old  cheeks  to  think  I  was  ever  foi'ced  to  keep 
such  company.  I  should  have  fallen  into  despair,  but  that, 
luckily,  events  occurred  to  rouse  my  spirits,  and  in  some 
measure  to  console  me  for  my  misfortunes. 

The  first  of  these  consolations  I  had  was  a  good  quarrel, 
which  took  place  on  the  day  after  my  entrance  into  the  tran- 
sport ship,  with  a  huge  red-haired  monster  of  a  fellow — a  chair- 
man, who  had  enlisted  to  fiy  from  a  vixen  of  a  wife,  who,  boxer 
as  he  was,  had  been  more  than  a  match  for  him.  As  soon  as 
this  fellow — Toole,  I  remember,  was  his  name — got  away  from 
the  arms  of  the  washerwoman  his  lady,  his  natural  courage 
and  ferocity  returned,  and  be  became  the  tyrant  of  all  round 
about  him.  All  recruits,  especially,  were  the  object  of  the 
brute's  insult  and  ill  treatment. 

I  had  no  money, as  I  said, and  was'sitting  very  disconsolately 
over  a  platter  of  rancid  bacon  and  moldy  biscuit,  which  was 
served  to  us  at  mess,  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  be  helped  to 
drink,  and  I  was  served,  like  the  rest,  with  a  dirty  tin  noggin, 
containing  somewhat  more  than  half  a  ])int  of  rum-and-Avater. 
The  beaker  was  so  greasy  and  filthy  tliat  I  could  not  help  turn- 
ing round  to  the  messman  and  saying,  'Fellow,  get  me  a  glass!' 
At  which  all  the  wretches  round  about  me  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  the  very  loudest  among  them  being,  of  course,  Mr. 
Toole.     'Get  the  gentleman  a  towel  for  his  hands,  and  serve 
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him  a  basin  of  turtle  soup,'  roared  the  monster,  who  was 
sitting,  or  rather  squatting,  on  the  deck  opposite  me;  and  as 
he  spoke  he  suddenly  seized  my  beaker  of  grog  and  emptied 
it,  in  the  midst  of  another  burst  of  applause. 

'If  you  want  to  vex  him,  ax  him  about  his  wife  the  washer- 
woman, who  bates  him,'  here  whispered  in  my  ear  another 
worth}^  a  retired  linkboy,  who,  disgusted  with  his  profession, 
had  adopted  the  military  life. 

'Is  it  a  towel  of  your  wife's  washing,  Mr.  Toole?'  said  I. 
'I'm  told  she  wiped  your  face  often  with  one.' 

'Ax  him  why  he  wouldn't  see  her  yesterday,  when  she  came 
to  the  ship,'  continued  the  linkboy.  And  so  I  put  to  him 
some  other  foolish  jokes  about  soap-suds,  henpecking,  and  flat- 
irons,  which  set  the  man  into  a  fury,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
a  quarrel  between  us.  We  should  have  fallen-to  at  once,  but 
a  couple  of  grinning  marines,  who  kept  watch  at  the  door,  for 
fear  we  should  repent  of  our  bargain  and  have  a  fancy  to  escape, 
came  forward  and  interposed  between  us  with  fixed  bayonets; 
but  the  sergeant  coming  down  the  ladder  and  hearing  the  dis- 
pute, condescended  to  say  that  we  might  fight  it  out  like  men 
w'lthjistes  if  we  chose,  and  that  the  fore-deck  should  be  free 
to  us  for  that  purpose.  But  the  use  of  Jistes,  as  the  English- 
man called  them,  was  not  then  general  in  Ireland,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  have  a  pair  of  cudgels ;  with  one  of  which 
weapons  I  finished  the  fellow  in  four  minutes,  giving  him  a 
thump  across  his  stupid  sconce  which  laid  him  lifeless  on  the 
deck,  and  not  receiving  myself  a  single  hurt  of  consequence. 

This  victory  over  the  cock  of  the  vile  dunghill  obtained  me 
respect  among  the  wretches  of  whom  I  formed  part,  and  served 
to  set  up  my  spirits,  which  otherwise  were  flagging;  and  my 
position  was  speedily  made  more  bearable  bj-^  the  arrival  on 
board  our  ship  of  an  old  friend.  This  was  no  other  than  my 
second  in  the  fatal  duel  whicli  had  sent  mo  thus  early  out  into 
the  world,  Captain  Fagan.  There  was  a  young  nobleman  who 
had  a  company  in  our  regiment  (Gale's  Foot),  and  who,  pre- 
ferring the  delights  of  the  Mall  and  the  cJubs  to  the  dangers 
of  a  rough  campaign,  had  given  Fagan  the  opportunity  of  an 
exchange;  which,  as  the  latter  had  no  fortune  but  his  sword, 
he  was  glad  to  make.  The  sergeant  was  putting  us  through 
our  exercise  on  deck  (the  seamen  and'  officers  of  the  transport 
looking  grinning  on)  when  a  boat  came  from  the  shore  bring- 
ing our  captain  to  the  ship;  and  though  I  started  and  bluslu'd 
red  as  he  recognized  me — a  descendant  of  the  Barrys — in  this 
degrading  posture,  I  ]»romise  you  that   the  sight  of  Fagan's 
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face  was  most  welcome  to  me,  for  it  assured  me  that  a  friend 
was  near  me.  Before  that  I  was  so  melancholy  that  I  would 
certainly  have  deserted  had  1  found  the  means,  and  had  not  the 
inevitable  marines  kept  a  watch  to  prevent  any  such  escapes. 
Fagan  gave  me  a  wink  of  recognition,  but  offered  no  public 
token  of  acquaintance.  It  was  not  until  two  days  afterward, 
and  when  we  had  bidden  adieu  to  old  Ireland  and  were  stand- 
ing out  to  sea,  that  he  called  me  into  his  cabin,  and  then, 
shaking  hands  with  me  cordially,  gave  me  news,  which  I  much 
wanted,  of  mj'  family.  'I  had  news  of  you  in  Dublin,'  he  said. 
"Faith,  you've  begun  early,  like  your  father's  son;  and  I 
think  you  could  not  do  better  than  as  you  have  done.  But 
why  did  you  not  write  home  to  your  poor  mother?  She  has 
sent  a  half  dozen  letters  to  j^ou  at  Dublin.' 

I  said  I  had  asked  for  letters  at  the  post  office,  but  there 
were  none  for  Mr.  Redmond.  I  did  not  like  to  add  that  I  had 
been  ashamed,  after  the  first  week,  to  write  to  my  mother. 

'We  must  write  to  her  by  the  pilot,'  said  he,  'who  will 
leave  us  in  two  hours;  and  you  can  tell  her  that  you  are  safe 
and  married  to  Brown  Bess.'  I  sighed  when  he  talked  about 
being  married;  on  which  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  'I  see  you  are 
thinking  of  a  certain  young  lady  at  Brady's  Town.' 

'Is Miss  Brady  well?'  said  I;  and  indeed,  could  hardly  utter 
it,  for  I  certainly  icas  thinking  about  her;  for,  though  I  had 
forgotten  her  in  the  gayeties  of  Dublin,  I  have  always  found 
adversity  makes  man  very  affectionate. 

'There's  only  seven  Miss  Bradj's  now,'  answered  Fagan,  in 
a  solemn  voice.     'Poor  Nora ' 

'Good  Heavens!  what  of  her?'  I  thought  grief  had  killed  her. 

'She  took  on  so  at  your  going  away  that  she  was  obliged  to 
console  herself  with  a  husband.     She's  now  ]\lrs.  John  Quin.' 

'Mrs.  John  Quin!  Was  there  another  Mr.  John  Quin?' 
asked  I,  quite  wonder-stricken. 

'No;  the  very  same  one,  my  boy.  He  recovered  from  his 
wound.  The  ball  you  hit  him  with  was  not  likely  to  hurt  him. 
It  was  only  made  oftoAV.  Do  you  think  the  Bradys  would  let 
you  kill  fifteen  hundred  a  year  out  of  the  family?'  And  then 
Fagan  further  told  me  that,  in  order  to  get  me  out  of  the  way — 
for  the  cowardly  Englishman  could  never  be  brought  to  marry 
from  fear  of  me — the  plan  of  the  duel  had  been  arranged.  'But 
hit  him  you  certainly  did,  Redmond, and  with  a  fine  thick  plug- 
get  of  tow ;  and  the  fellow  Avas  so  frightened  that  he  was  an  hour 
in  coming  to.  We  told  your  mother  the  story  afterward,  and 
a  pretty  scene  she  made;  she  dis})atched  a  half  score  of  letters 
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to  Dublin  after  you,  but  I  suppose  arldressed  them  to  you  in 
your  real  name,  by  which  you  never  thought  to  ask  for  them.* 

'The  coward!'  said  I  (though,  I  confess,  my  mind  was  con- 
siderably relieved  at  the  thoughts  of  not  having  killed  him). 
'And  did  the  Brady s  of  Castle  Brady  consent  to  admit  a 
poltroon  like  that  into  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honorable 
families  of  the  world?' 

'He  has  paid  off  your  uncle's  mortgage,'  said  Fagan ;  'he 
gives  Nora  a  coach-and-six;  he  is  to  sell  out,  and  Lieutenant 
Ulick  Brady  of  the  militia  is  to  purchase  his  company.  That 
coward  of  a  fellow  has  been  the  making  of  your  uncle's  family. 
Faith!  the  business  was  well  done.'  And  then,  laughing, 
he  told  me  how  Mick  and  Ulick  had  never  let  him  out  of  their 
sight,  although  he  was  for  deserting  to  England,  until  the 
marriage  was  comj)leted  and  the  happy  couple  off  on  their  road 
to  Dublin.  'Are  you  in  want  of  cash,  my  boy?'  continued 
the  good-natured  captain.  'You  may  draw  upon  me,  for  I  got 
a  couple  of  hundred  out  of  Master  Quin  for  my  share,  and 
while  they  last  you  shall  never  want.' 

And  so  he  bade  me  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  my  mother, 
which  I  did  forthwith  in  very  sincere  and  repentant  terms, 
stating  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  extravagances,  that  I  had 
not  known  until  that  moment  under  what  a  fatal  error  I  had 
been  laboring,  and  that  I  had  embarked  for  Germany  as  a  vol- 
unteer. The  letter  was  scarcely  finished  when  the  pilot  sang 
out  that  he  was  going  on  shore;  and  he  departed,  taking  with 
him,  from  many  an  anxious  fellow  besides  myself,  our  adieux 
to  friends  in  old  Ireland. 

Although  I  was  called  Captain  Barry  for  many  years  of  my 
life,  and  have  been  known  as  such  by  the  first  people  of  Europe, 
yet  I  may  as  well  confess!  had  no  more  claim  to  the  title  than 
many  a  gentleman  who  assumes  it,  and  never  had  a  right  to  an 
opaulet,  or  to  any  military  decoration  higher  than  a  corporal's 
stripe  of  worsted.  I  was  made  corporal  by  Fagan  during  our 
voyage  to  the  Elbe,  and  my  rank  was  confirmed  on  terrafirma. 
I  was  promised  a  halbert,  too,  and  afterward,  perhaps,  an  en- 
signcy,  if  I  distinguished  myself;  but  Fate  did  not  intend  that 
I  should  remain  long  an  English  soldier;  as  shall  appear  pres- 
ently. MeauAvhile,  <mr  passage  was  very  favorable;  my  ad- 
ventures were  told  by  Fagan  to  his  brother  otHeers,  who  treated 
me  with  kindness;  and  my  victory  over  the  big  chairman  jtro- 
cured  me  respect  from  my  comrades  of  the  fore-deck.  En- 
couraged and  strongly  exhorted  by  Fagan,  I  did  my  duty 
resolutely;  but,  though  affable  and  good-humored  with  the 
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men,  I  never  at  first  condescended  to  associate  with  such  low 
fellows;  and,  indeed,  was  called  generally  among  them  'my 
lord. '  I  believe  it  was  the  ex-linkboy,  a  facetious  knave,  who 
gave  me  the  title;  and  I  felt  that  I  should  become  such  a  rank 
as  well  as  any  peer  in  the  kingdom. 

It  wouki  require  a  greater  philosopher  and  historian  than  I 
am  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  famous  Seven  Years'  War  in 
which  Europe  was  engaged ;  and,  indeed,  its  origin  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  so  complicated,  and  the  books  written 
about  it  so  amazingly  hard  to  understand,  that  I  have  seldom 
been  much  wiser  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  than  at  the  beginning, 
and  so  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  any  personal  disquisi- 
tions concerning  the  matter.  All  I  know  is  that,  after  his 
Majesty's  love  of  his  Hanoverian  dominions  had  rendered  him 
most  unpopular  in  his  English  kingdom,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  the 
head  of  the  anti-German  war  i)arty,  all  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Pitt 
becoming  Minister,  the  rest  of  the  empire  applauded  the  war 
as  much  as  thty  had  hated  it  before.  The  victories  of  Det- 
tingen  and  Crefeld  were  in  everybodj^'s  mouth,  and  'the  Prot- 
estant hero,'  as  we  used  to  call  the  godless  old  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  was  adored  by  us  as  a  saint  a  very  short  time  after 
we  had  been  about  to  make  war  against  him  in  alliance  with 
the  Empress  queen,  Kow,  somehow,  we  were  on  Frederick's 
side;  the  Empress,  the  French,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Russians 
were  leagued  against  us;  and  I  remember,  when  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lissa  came  even  to  our  remote  quarter  of  Ireland, 
we  considered  it  as  a  trium])h  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
and  illuminated  and  bonfired,  and  had  a  sermon  at  church,  and 
kept  the  Prussian  king's  birthday ;  on  which  my  uncle  would 
get  drunk;  as  indeed  on  any  other  occasion.  Most  of  the  low 
fellows  enlisted  with  myself  Avere,  of  course,  Papists  (the 
English  army  was  filled  with  such,  out  of  that  never-failing 
country  of  ours),  and  these,  forsooth,  were  fighting  the  battles 
of  Protestantism  with  Frederick;  who  was  belaboring  the 
Protestant  Swedes  and  the  Protestant  Saxons  as  well  as  the 
Russians  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Papist  troops  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  France.  It  was  against  these  latter 
that  the  English  auxiliaries  were  employed,  and  Ave  know  that, 
be  the  quarrel  what  it  may,  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman 
are  pretty  willing  to  make  a  fight  of  it. 

We  landed  at  Cuxhaven,  and  before  I  had  been  a  month 
in  the  Electorate  I  was  transformed  into  a  tall  and  proper 
young  soldier,  and  having  a  natural  aptitude  for  military 
exercise,  was  soon  as  accomplished  at  the  drill  as  the  oldest 
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sergeant  in  tlie  regiment.  It  is  well,  however,  to  dream  of 
glorious  war  in  a  snug  armchair  at  home;  ay,  or  to  make  it 
as  an  officer,  surrounded  by  gentlemen,  gorgeously  dressed 
and  cheered  by  chances  of  promotion.  But  those  chances  do 
not  shine  on  poor  fellows  in  worsted  lace;  the  rough  texture 
of  our  red  coats  made  me  ashamed  when  I  saw  an  officer  go 
by;  my  soul  used  to  shudder  when,  on  going  the  rounds,  I 
would  hear  their  voices  as  they  sat  jovially  over  the  mess 
table;  my  pride  I'evolted  at  being  obliged  to  plaster  my  hair 
with  flour  and  candlegrease,  instead  of  using  the  proper 
pomatum  for  a  gentleman.  Yes,  my  tastes  have  always  been 
high  and  fashiona.ble,  and  I  loathed  the  horrid  company  in 
which  I  was  fallen.  What  chances  had  I  of  promotion? 
None  of  my  relatives  had  money  to  buy  me  a  commission,  and 
I  became  soon  so  low-spirited  that  I  longed  for  a  general  ac- 
tion and  a  ball  to  finish  me,  and  vowed  that  I  would  take  some 
opportunity  to  desert. 

When  I  think  that  I,  the  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
was  threatened  with  a  caning  by  a  young  scoundrel  who  had 
just  joined  from  Eton  college — when  I  think  that  he  offered 
to  make  me  his  footman,  and  that  I  did  not,  on  either  occasion, 
murder  him?  On  the  first  occasion  I  burst  into  tears  (I  do 
not  care  to  own  it)  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  committing 
suicide,  so  great  was  my  mortification.  But  my  kind  friend 
Fagan  came  to  my  aid  in  the  circumstance,  with  some  very 
timely  consolation.  'My  poor  boy,'  said  he,  'you  must  not 
take  the  matter  to  heart  so.  Caning  is  only  a  relative  dis- 
grace. Young  Ensign  Fakenham  was  flogged  himself  at  Eton 
school  only  a  month  ago;  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  his  scars 
are  not  yet  healed.  You  must  cheer  up,  my  boy;  do  your 
duty,  be  a  gentleman,  and  no  serious  harm  can  fall  on  you.' 
And  I  heard  afterward  that  my  champion  had  taken  Mr.  Faken- 
ham very  severely  to  task  for  this  threat,  and  said  to  him  that 
any  such  proceedings  for  the  future  he  should  consider  as  an 
insult  to  himself;  whereon  the  young  ensign  was,  for  the 
moment,  civil.  As  for  the  sergeants,  I  told  one  of  them  that 
if  an}"^  man  struck  me,  no  matter  who  he  might  be,  or  what  the 
penalty,  I  would  take  his  life.  And,  faith!  there  was  an  air 
of  sincerity  in  my  speech  which  convinced  the  whole  bevy  of 
them;  and  as  long  as  I  remained  in  the  English  service  no 
rattan  was  ever  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  Redmond  Barry. 
Indeed,  I  was  in  that  savage,  moody  state  that  my  mind  was 
quite  made  up  to  the  point,  and  I  looked  to  hear  my  own  dead 
march  played  as  sure  as  I  was  alive.     When  I  was  nuide  a 
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corporal  some  of  my  evils  were  lessened;  I  messed  with  the 
sergeants  by  special  favor,  and  used  to  treat  them  to  drink, 
and  lose  money  to  the  rascals  at  play;  with  which  cash  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Fagan  punctually  supplied  me. 

Our  regiment,  which  was  quartered  about  Stade  and  Lune- 
burg,  speedily  got  orders  to  march  southward  toward  the 
Rhine,  for  news  came  that  our  great  general,  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  had  been  defeated — no,  not  defeated,  but 
foiled  in  his  attack  upon  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Broglio, 
at  Bergen,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  fall  back.  As  the 'allies  retreated,  the  French  rushed  for- 
ward, and  made  a  bold  push  for  the  Electorate  of  our  gracious 
monarch  in  Hanover,  threatening  that  they  would  occupy  it,  as 
they  had  done  before,  v.'hen  D'Estrees  beat  the  hero  of  Cul- 
loden,  the  gallant  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  caused  him  to  sign 
the  capitulation  of  Closter  Seven.  An  advance  upon  Hanover 
alwaA's  caused  a  great  agitation  in  the  royal  bosom  of  the 
King  of  England;  more  troops  were  sent  to  join  us,  convoys 
of  treasure  were  passed  over  to  our  forces,  and  to  our  ally's 
the  King  of  Prussia;  and  although,  in  spite  of  all  assistance, 
the  army  under  Prince  Ferdinand  was  very  much  weaker  than 
that  of  the  invading  enemy,  yet  we  had  the  advantage  of  better 
sup})lies,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  world;  and,  I  was 
going  to  add,  of  British  valor,  but  the  less  we  say  about  that 
the  better.  ]My  Lord  George  Sackville  did  not  exactly  cover 
himself  with  laurels  at  Minden;  otherwise  there  might  have 
been  won  there  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  modern  times. 

Throwing  himself  between  the  French  and  the  interior  of 
the  Electorate,  Prince  Ferdinand  Avisely  took  possession  of 
the  free  town  of  Bremen,  which  he  made  his  storehouse  and 
place  of  arms;  and  round  which  he  gathered  all  his  troojDs, 
making  ready  to  fight  the  famous  battle  of  Minden. 

Were  these  memoirs  not  characterized  bj'  truth,  and  did  I 
deign  to  litter  a  single  word  for  which  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience did  not  give  me  the  fullest  authority,  I  might  easily 
make  myself  the  hero  of  some  strange  and  popular  adventures, 
and,  after  the  fashion  of  novel  writers,  introduce  my  readers 
to  the  great  characters  of  this  remarkable  time.  These  per- 
sons (I  mean  the  romance  writers),  if  they  take  a  drummer  or 
a  dustman  for  a  hero,  somehow  manage  to  bring  him  in  con- 
tact with  the  greatest  lords  and  most  notorious  personages 
of  the  empire;  and  I  warrant  me  there's  not  one  of  them  but, 
in  describing  the  battle  of  Minden,  would  manage  to  bring 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  my  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  my 
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Lord  Grauby,  into  presence.  It  -svould  have  been  easy  for  me 
to  have  said  I  was  present  when  the  orders  were  brought  to 
Lord  George  to  charge  with  the  cavalry  and  finish  the  rout  of 
the  Frenchmen,  and  wlien  lie  refused  to  do  so,  and  thereby 
spoiled  the  great  victory.  l)ut  the  fact  is,  I  was  two  miles 
off  from  the  cavalry  when  his  lordship's  fatal  hesitation  took 
place,  and  none  of  us  soldiers  of  the  line  knew  of  what  had 
occurred  until  we  came  to  talk  about  the  light  over  our  kettles 
in  the  evening,  and  re])0se  after  the  labors  of  a  hard  fought 
day.  I  saw  no  one  of  higher  rank  that  day  tlian  my  colonel 
and  a  couple  of  orderly  officers  riding  by  in  the  smoke — no 
one  on  our  side,  that  is.  A  poor  corporal  (as  1  then  had  the 
disgrace  of  being)  is  not  generally  invited  into  the  company 
of  commanders  and  the  great;  but,  in  revenge,  I  saw,  I  prom- 
ise you,  some  very  good  company  on  the  French  part,  for 
their  regiments  of  Lorraine  and  Ro^'al  Cravates  were  charging 
us  all  day;  and  in  that  sort  of  nielte  high  and  low  are  pretty 
equally  received.  I  hate  bragging,  but  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  I  made  a  very  close  acquaintance  with  the  colonel  of  the 
Cravates;  for  I  drove  my  ba^'onet  into  his  bodj^,  and  finished 
off  a  poor  little  ensign,  so  young,  slender,  and  small,  that  a 
blow  from  my  pigtail  would  have  dispatched  him,  I  tliink, 
in  place  of  the  butt  of  my  musket,  with  which  I  clubbed  him 
down.  I  killed,  besides,  four  more  officers  and  men,  and  in 
the  poor  ensign's  pocket  found  a  purse  of  fourteen  louis-d'or, 
and  a  silver  box  of  sugarplums;  of  which  the  former  present 
was  very  agreeable  to  me.  If  people  would  tell  their  stories 
of  battles  in  this  simple  way,  I  think  the  cause  of  truth  would 
not  suffer  by  it.  All  I  know  of  this  famous  fight  of  Minden 
(except  from  books)  is  told  here  above.  The  ensign's  silver 
bonbon  box  and  his  purse  of  gold;  the  livid  face  of  the  poor 
fellow  as  he  fell ;  the  huzzas  of  the  men  of  my  company  as  I 
went  out  under  a  smart  fire  and  rifled  him;  their  shouts  and 
curses  as  we  came  hand  in  hand  with  the  Frenchmen — these 
are,  in  truth,  not  very  dignified  recollections,  and  had  best 
be  passed  over  briefly.  When  my  kind  friend  Fagan  was 
shot,  a  brother  captain,  and  his  very  good  friend,  turned  to 
Lieutenant  Rawson  and  said, '  Fagan's  down  :  Rawson,  there's 
your  company.'  It  was  all  the  e})itaph  ni}'  brave  patron  got. 
'I  should  have  left  you  a  hundred  guineas,  Redmond,'  were 
his  last  words  to  me,  'but  for  a  cursed  run  of  ill  luck  last  night 
at  faro.'  And  he  gave  me  a  faint  squeeze  of  the  hand;  then, 
as  the  word  was  given  to  advance,  I  left  him.  When  we 
came  back  to  our  old  ground,  which  we  presently  did,  he  was 
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lying  there  stilly  but  he  was  dead.  Some  of  oiir  j>eople  had 
already  torn  off  liis  epaulets,  and,  no  doubt,  had  rifled  his  purse. 
Such  knaves  and  ruffians  do  men  in  war  become!  It  is  well 
for  gentlemen  to  talk  of  the  age  of  chivalry;  but  remember 
the  starving  brutes  whom  they  lead — men  nursed  in  poverty', 
entirely  ignorant,  made  to  take  a  pride  in  deeds  of  blood — 
men  who  can  have  no  amusement  but  in  drunkenness,  debauch, 
and  plunder.  It  is  with  these  shocking  instruments  thatj'our 
great  warriors  and  kings  have  been  doing  their  murderous 
work  in  the  world ;  and  Avhile,  for  instance,  we  are  at  the 
present  moment  admiring  the  'Great  Frederick,'  as  we  call  him, 
and  his  philosophy,  and  his  liberality,  and  his  military  genius, 
I,  who  have  served  him,  and  been,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes 
of  which  that  great  spectacle  is  composed,  can  only  look  at  it 
with  horror.  What  a  number  of  items  of  human  crime,  misery, 
slavery,  go  to  form  that  sum  total  of  glory !  I  can  recollect 
a  certain  day,  about  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Minden, 
and  a  farmhouse  in  which  some  of  us  entered;  and  how  the 
old  woman  and  her  daughters  served  us,  trembling,  to  wine; 
and  how  we  got  drunk  over  the  wine  and  the  house  was  in  a 
flame  presently;  and  woe  betide  the  wretched  fellow  after- 
ward who  came  home  to  look  for  his  house  and  his  children ! 

CHAPTER   V. 

IN   WHICH    BARRY    TRIES    TO    REMOVE   AS   FAR   FROM   MILITARY 
GLORY    AS    POSSIBLE. 

After  the  death  of  my  protector.  Captain  Fagan,  I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  I  fell  into  the  very  worst  of  courses  and 
company.  Being  a  rough  soldier  of  fortune  himself,  he  had 
never  been  a  favorite  with  the  officers  of  his  regiment;  who 
had  a  contempt  for  Irishmen,  as  Englishmen  sometimes  will 
have,  and  used  to  mock  his  brogue,  and  his  blunt  uncouth 
mannei's.  I  had  been  insolent  to  one  or  two  of  them,  and  had 
only  been  screened  from  punishment  by  his  intercession;  es- 
pecially his  successor,  Mr.  Rawson,  had  no  liking  for  me,  and 
j)ut  another  man  into  the  sergeant's  place  vacant  in  his  com- 
pany after  the  battle  of  Minden.  This  act  of  injustice  rendered 
ray  service  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to 
conquer  the  dislike  of  my  superiors,  and  win  their  good  will 
by  good  behavior,  I  only  sought  for  means  to  make  my  situa- 
tion easier  to  me,  and  grasped  at  all  the  amusements  in  my 
power.  In  a  foreign  country,  with  the  enemy  before  us,  and 
the  people  continually  under  contribution  from  one  side  or  the 
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Other,  numberless  irregularities  were  permitted  to  the  troops 
which  would  not  have  been  allowed  in  more  peaceable  times. 
I  descended  gradually  to  mix  with  the  sergeants,  and  to  share 
their  amusements;  drinking  and  gambling  were,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  our  principal  pastimes;  and  I  fell  so  readily  into  their 
ways  that,  though  only  a  j'oung  lad  of  seventeen,!  was  the  mas- 
ter of  them  all  in  daring  wickedness;  though  there  were  some 
among  them,  who,  I  promise  you,  were  far  advanced  in  the 
science  of  every  kind  of  profligacy.  I  should  have  been  under 
the  provost  marshal's  hands,  for  a  dead  certainty,  had  I  con- 
tinued much  longer  in  thearmy ;  but  an  accidentoccurred  which 
took  me  out  of  the  English  service  in  rather  a  singular  manner. 

The  year  in  which  George  II.  died,  our  regiment  had  the 
honor  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Warburg  (where  the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby  and  his  horse  fully  retrieved  the  discredit 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  cavalry  since  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville's  defalcation  at  Minden),  and  where  Prince  Ferdinand 
once  more  completely  defeated  the  Frenchmen.  During  the 
action  my  lieutenant,  Mr.  Fakenhamof  Fakenham,the  gentle- 
man who  had  threatened  me,  it  may  be  remembered,  with  the 
caning,  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  side.  He  had  shown 
no  want  of  courage  in  this  or  any  other  occasion  where  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  act  against  the  French;  but  this  was  his 
first  wound,  and  the  young  gentleman  was  exceedingly  fright- 
ened by  it.  He  offered  five  guineas  to  be  carried  into  the  town, 
which  was  hard  by;  and  I  and  another  man,  taking  him  up  in 
a  cloak,  managed  to  transport  him  into  a  place  of  decent  ap- 
pearance, where  we  put  him  to  bed,  and  where  a  young  sur- 
geon (who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  take  himself  out  of 
the  fire  of  the  musketry)  Avent  presently  to  dress  his  wound. 

In  order  to  get  into  the  house,  we  had  been  obliged,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  fire  into  the  locks  with  our  pieces;  which 
summons  brought  an  inhabitant  of  the  house  to  the  door,  a 
very  pretty  and  black-eyed  young  woman,  who  lived  there  with 
her  old  half  blind  father,  a  retired  Jagd-meister  of  the  Duke 
of  Cassel,  hard  by.  When  the  French  were  in  the  town, 
meinherr's  house  had  suffered  like  those  of  his  neighbors;  and 
be  was  at  first  exceedingly  unwilling  to  accommodate  his 
guests.  But  the  first  knocking  at  the  door  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  a  speedy  answer ;  and  Mr.  Fakenham,  taking  a  couple 
of  guineas  out  of  a  very  full  purse,  speedily  convinced  the 
people  that  they  had  only  to  deal  with  a  person  of  honor. 

Leaving  the  doctor  (who  was  very  glad  to  stop)  with  his 
patient,  who  paid  me  the  stipulated  reward,  I  was  returning  to 
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my  regiment  with  my  other  comrade — after  having  paid,  in  my 
German  jargon,  some  deserved  compliments  to  the  black-eyed 
beauty  of  Warburg,  and  thinking,  with  no  small  envy,  how 
comfortable  it  would  be  to  be  billeted  there — when  the  private 
who  was  with  me  cut  short  my  reveries,  by  suggesting  that  we 
should  divide  the  tive  guineas  the  lieutenant  had  given  me. 

'There  is  your  share,'  said  I,  giving  the  fellow  one  piece; 
which  was  plenty,  as  I  was  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  But 
he  swore  a  dreadful  oath  that  he  would  have  half;  and,  when 
I  told  him  to  go  to  a  quarter  which  I  shall  not  name,  the  fel- 
low, lifting  his  musket,  hit  me  a  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  it, 
which  sent  me  lifeless  to  the  ground;  when  I  awoke  from  my 
trance,  I  found  myself  bleeding  with  a  large  wound  in  the  head, 
and  had  barely  time  to  stagger  back  to  the  house  where  I  had 
left  the  lieutenant,  Avhen  I  again  fell  fainting  at  the  door. 

Here  I  must  have  been  discovered  by  the  surgeon  on  his  is- 
suing out;  for  when  I  awoke  a  second  time  I  found  myself  in 
the  ground-floor  room  of  the  house,  su})ported  by  the  black- 
eyed  girl,  while  the  surgeon  was  copiously  bleeding  me  at  the 
arm.  There  was  another  bed  in  the  room  where  the  lieutenant 
had  been  laid — it  was  that  occupied  by  Gretel,  the  servant; 
while  Lischen,  as  my  fair  one  was  called,  had,  till  now,  slept 
in  the  couch  where  the  wounded  ofticer  lay. 

'Who  are  you  putting  into  that  bed?'  said  he  languidly, 
in  German ;  for  the  ball  had  been  extracted  from  his  side  with 
much  pain  and  loss  of  blood. 

They  told  him  it  was  the  corporal  who  had  brought  him. 

'A  corporal?'  said  he,  in  English ;  'turn  him  out.'  And  you 
may  be  sure  I  felt  highly  complimented  by  the  words.  But 
we  were  both  too  faint  to  compliment  or  to  abuse  each  other 
much,  and  I  was  put  to  bed  carefully ;  and,  on  being  undi*essed, 
had  an  opportunity  to  find  that  my  i)ockets  had  been  rifled  by 
the  English  soldier  after  he  had  knocked  me  down.  However, 
I  was  in  good  quarters;  the  young  lady  who  sheltered  me 
presently  brought  me  a  refreshing  drink;  and,  as  I  took  it,  I 
could  not  help  pressing  the  kind  hand  that  gave  it  me;  nor, 
in  truth,  did  this  token  of  m}-  gratitude  seem  unwelcome. 

This  intimacy  did  not  decrease  with  further  acquaintance. 
I  found  Lischen  the  tenderest  of  nurses.  Whenever  any 
delicacy  was  to  be  provided  for  the  wounded  lieutenant,  a 
share  was  always  sent  to  the  bed  opposite  his,  and  to  the  ava- 
ricious man's  no  small  anno3\ance.  His  illness  was  long.  On 
the  second  day  the  fever  declared  itself;  for  some  nights  he 
was  delirious;  and  I  remember  it  was  when  a  commanding 
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officer  was  inspecting  our  quarters,  with  an  intention,  very 
likely,  of  billeting  himself  on  the  house,  that  the  howling  and 
mad  words  of  the  patient  overhead  struck  him,  and  he  retired 
rather  frightened.  I  had  been  sitting  up  very  comfortably  in 
the  lower  apartment,  for  my  hurt  was  quite  subsided;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  officer  asked  me  with  a  rough  voice  why  I 
was  not  at  my  regiment,  that  I  began  to  reflect  how  pleasant  my 
quarters  were  to  me,  and  that  I  was  much  better  here  than 
crawling  under  au  odious  tent  with  a  parcel  of  tipsy  soldiers,  or 
going  the  night  rounds  or  rising  long  before  daybreak  for  drill. 

The  delirium  of  Mr,  Fakenham  gave  me  a  hint  and  I  deter- 
mined forthwith  to  go  mad.  There  was  a  poor  fellow  about 
Brady's  Town  called  'Wandering  Billy,'  whose  insane  pranks 
I  had  often  mimicked  as  a  lad,  and  I  again  put  them  in  prac- 
tice. That  night  I  made  an  attempt  upon  Lischen,  saluting 
her  with  a  yell  and  a  grin  which  frightened  her  almost  out  of 
her  wits;  and  when  anybody  came  I  was  raving.  The  blow 
on  the  head  had  disordered  my  brain ;  the  doctor  was  ready  to 
vouch  for  this  fact.  One  night  I  whispered  to  him  that  I  was 
Julius  Cfesar,and  considered  him  to  be  my  affianced  wife  Queen 
Cleopatra,  which  convinced  him  of  my  insanity.  Indeed,  if 
her  Majesty  had  been  like  my  ^sculapius,  she  must  have  had 
a  carroty  beard  such  as  is  rare  in  Egypt. 

A  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French  speedily  caused  an 
advance  on  our  part.  The  town  was  evacuated,  except  by  a  few 
Prussian  troops,  whose  surgeons  were  to  visit  the  wounded  in 
the  place;  and,  when  we  were  well,  we  were  to  be  drafted  to 
our  regiments.  I  determined  that  I  never  would  join  mine 
again ;  my  intention  was  to  make  for  Holland,  almost  the  only 
neutral  country  of  Europe  in  these  times,  and  thence  to  get  a 
passage  somehow  to  England,  and  home  to  dear  old  Brady's 
Town. 

If  Mr.  Fakenham  is  now  alive  I  here  tender  ray  apologies 
for  my  conduct  to  him.  He  was  very  rich;  he  used  me  very 
ill.  I  managed  to  frighten  away  his  servant  who  came  to  at- 
tend him  after  the  affair  at  Warburg,  and  from  that  time  would 
sometimes  condescend  to  wait  upon  the  patient,  who  alwaj's 
treated  me  with  scorn ;  but  it  was  my  object  to  have  him  alone, 
and  I  bore  his  brutality  with  the  utmost  civility  and  mildness, 
meditating  in  my  own  mind  a  very  pretty  return  for  all  his  fav- 
ors to  me.  Nor  was  I  the  only  person  in  the  house  to  whom  the 
worthy  gentleman  was  uncivil.  He  ordered  the  fair  Lischen 
hither  and  thither,  made  impertinent  love  to  her,  abused  her 
soups,  quarreled  with  her  omelettes,  and  grudged  the  money 
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whicYi  was  laid  out  for  liis  maintenance;  so  that  our  hostess  de 
tested  him  as  much  as, I  tliink, without  vanity,  she  regarded  me. 

For,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  had  made  a  very  deep  love 
to  her  during  my  stay  under  her  roof;  as  is  always  my  way 
with  women,  of  whatever  age  or  degree  of  beauty.  To  a  man 
who  has  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  these  dear  girls  can 
always  be  useful  in  one  fashion  or  another;  never  mind,  if 
they  repel  your  passion ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  offended 
with  your  declaration  of  it,  and  only  look  upon  you  with  more 
favorable  eyes  in  consequence  of  your  misfortune.  As  for 
Lischen,  I  told  her  such  a  pathetic  story  of  my  life  (a  tale  a 
great  deal  more  romantic  than  that  here  narrated,  for  I  did 
not  restrict  myself  to  the  exact  truth  in  that  histor}-,  as  in 
these  pages  I  am  bound  to  do)  that  I  won  the  poor  girl's  heart 
entirely,  and,  besides,  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
German  language  under  her  instruction.  Do  not  think  me 
very  cruel  and  heartless,  ladies;  this  heart  of  Lischen 's  was 
like  many  a  town  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  she  dwelt,  and 
had  been  stormed  and  occupied  several  times  before  I  came  to 
invest  it;  now  mounting  French  colors,  now  green-and-yellow 
Saxon,  now  black-and-white  Prussian,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
lady  who  sets  her  heart  upon  a  lad  in  uniform  must  jirepare  to 
change  lovers  pretty  quickly,  or  her  life  will  be  but  a  sad  one. 

The  German  surgeon  who  attended  us  after  the  departure 
of  the  English  only  condescended  to  pay  our  house  a  visit  twice 
during  my  residence;  and  I  took  care,  for  a  reason  I  had,  to 
receive  him  in  a  darkened  room,  much  to  the  annoj'ance  of 
Mr.  Fakenham,  who  lay  there;  but  I  said  the  light  affected 
my  eyes  dreadfully  since  my  blow  on  the  head;  and  so  I  cov- 
ered up  my  head  with  clothes  when  the  doctor  came,  and  told 
him  that  I  was  an  Egy]Hian  mummy,  or  talked  to  him  some 
insane  nonsense,  in  order  to  keep  up  my  character. 

'What  is  that  nonsense  you  were  talking  about  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  fellow?'  asked  Mr.  Fakenham  peevishly. 

'Oh!  you'll  know  soon,  sir,'  said  I. 

The  next  time  that  1  expected  the  doctor  to  come,  instead  of 
receiving  him  in  a  darkened  room,  with  handkerchiefs  muffled, 
I  took  care  to  be  in  the  lower  room,  and  was  having  a  game 
at  cards  with  Lischen  as  the  surgeon  entered.  I  had  taken 
possession  of  a  dressing  jacket  of  the  lieutenant's,  and  some 
other  articles  of  his  wardrobe,  which  fitted  me  pretty  well, 
and,  I  flatter  myself,  was  no  ungentlemanlike  figure. 

'Good-morrow,  corporal,'  said  the  doctor,  rather  gruffly,  in 
reply  to  my  smiling  salute. 
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'Corporal !  Lieutenant,  if  you  please,'  answered  I,  giving  an 
arch  look  at  Lischen,  whom  I  had  not  yet  instructed  in  niy  plot. 

'How  lieutenant?'  asked  the  surgeon.  'I  thouglit  the  lieu- 
tenant was ' 

'Upon  my  word,  you  do  me  great  honor,'  cried  I,  laughing; 
'you  mistook  me  for  the  mad  corporal  upstairs.  The  fellow 
has  once  or  twice  pretended  to  be  an  officer,  but  my  kind  host- 
ess here  can  answer  which  is  which.' 

'Yesterday  he  fancied  he  was  Prince  Ferdinand,'  said  Lisch- 
en ;  'the  day  you  came  he  said  he  was  an  Egyptian  mummy. ' 

'So  he  did,'  said  the  doctor;  'I  remember;  but,  ha!  ha  I  do 
you  know,  lieutenant,  I  have  in  my  notes  made  a  mistake  in 
you  two?' 

'Don't  talk  to  me  about  bis  malady;  he  is  calm  now.' 

Lischen  and  I  laughed  at  this  error  as  at  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  in  the  world ;  and,  when  the  surgeon  went  up  to  examine 
his  patient,  I  cautioned  him  not  to  talk  to  him  about  the  sub- 
ject of  his  malady,  for  he  was  in  a  very  excited  state. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  gather  from  the  above  conversa- 
tion what  my  design  really  was.  I  was  determined  to  escape 
under  the  character  of  Lieutenant  Fakenham;  taking  it  from 
him  to  his  face,  as  it  were,  and  making  use  of  it  to  meet  my 
imperious  necessity.  It  was  forgery  and  robbery,  if  you  like ; 
for  I  took  all  his  monej'^  and  clothes,  I  don't  care  to  conceal 
it;  but  the  need  was  so  urgent  that  I  would  do  so  again;  and 
I  knew  I  could  not  effect  my  escape  without  his  purse  as  well 
as  his  name.  Hence  it  became  my  duty  to  take  possession  of 
one  and  the  other. 

As  the  lieutenant  lay  still  in  bed  upstairs,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate at  all  about  assuming  his  uniform,  especially  after  taking 
care  to  inform  myself  from  the  doctor  whether  an}^  men  of  ours 
who  might  know  me  were  in  the  town.  But  there  were  none 
that  I  could  hear  of;  and  so  I  calmly  took  my  walks  with  Mme. 
Lischen,  dressed  in  the  lieutenant's  uniform,  made  inquiries 
as  to  a  horse  that  I  wanted  to  purchase,  reported  myself  to  the 
commandant  of  the  place  as  Lieutenant  Fakcidiam,  of  Gale's 
English  regiment  of  foot,  convalescent,  and  was  asked  to  dine 
with  the  officers  of  the  Prussian  regiment  at  a  very  sony  mess 
they  had.  How  Fakenham  would  have  stormed  and  raged, 
had  he  known  the  use  I  was  making  of  his  name! 

Whenever  that  worthy  used  to  inquire  about  his  clothes, 
which  he  did  with  many  oaths  and  curses  that  ho  would  have 
me  caned  at  the  regiment  for  inattention,  I,  with  a  most  re- 
spectful air,  informed  him  that  they  were  put  away  in  perfect 
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safety  below;  and,  in  fact,  had  tliera  very  neatly  packed,  and 
ready  for  the  day  when  I  proposed  to  depart.  His  papers  and 
money,  however,  he  kept  under  his  pillow;  and,  as  I  had  pur- 
chased a  horse,  it  became  necessary  to  pay  for  it. 

At  a  certain  hour,  then,  I  ordered  the  animal  to  be  brought 
round,  when  I  would  pay  the  dealer  for  him — I  shall  pass  over 
my  adieux  with  my  kind  hostess,  which  were  very  tearful 
indeed — and  then,  making  up  my  mind  to  the  great  action, 
walked  upstairs  to  Fakeuham's  room  attired  in  his  full  regi- 
mentals, and  with  his  hat  cocked  over  my  left  eye. 

'You  gioeat  scoundvoel!'  said  he,  with  a  multiplicity  of 
oaths;  'you  mutinous  dog!  what  do  you  mean  by  dioessing 
yourself  in  ray  ?cegimentals?  As  sure  as  my  name's  Fakenham, 
when  we  get  back  to  the  wegiment,  I'll  have  your  soul  cut  out 
of  your  body. ' 

'I'm  promoted,  lieutenant,'  said  I,  with  a  sneer.  'I'm  come 
to  take  my  leave  of  you ;'  and  then  going  up  to  his  bed  I  said, 
'I  intend  to  have  your  papers  and  purse.'  With  this  I  put 
my  hand  under  his  pillow;  at  which  he  gave  a  scream  that 
might  have  called  the  wliole  garrison  about  my  ears.  'Hark 
ye,  sir!'  said  I,  'no  more  noise,  or  you  are  a  dead  man!'  and 
taking  a  handkerchief,  I  bound  it  tight  around  his  mouth  so 
as  well-nigh  to  throttle  him,  and,  pulling  forward  the  sleeves 
of  his  shirt,  tied  them  in  a  knot  together,  and  so  left  him;  re- 
moving the  papers  and  the  purse,  you  may  be  sure,  and  wish- 
ing him  politely  a  good-day. 

'It  is  the  mad  corporal,'  said  I  to  the  people  down  below, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  noise  from  the  sick  man's  chamber; 
and  so  taking  leave  of  the  old  blind  Jagd-meister,  and  an  adieu 
(I  will  not  say  how  tender)  of  his  daughter, I  mounted  my  newly 
purchased  animal;  and,  as  I  pranced  away,  and  the  sentinels 
presented  arms  to  me  at  the  town  gates,  felt  once  more  that  I 
was  in  my  proper  sphere,  and  determined  never  again  to  fall 
from  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

I  took  at  first  the  way  toward  Bremen,  where  our  army  was, 
and  gave  out  that  I  was  bringing  reports  and  letters  from  the 
Prussian  commandant  of  Warburg  to  headquarters;  but,  as 
soon  as  I  got  out  of  sight  of  the  advanced  sentinels,  I  turned 
bridle  and  rode  into  the  Hesse-Cassel  territory',  which  is  luckily 
not  very  far  from  Warburg;  and  I  promise  you  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  the  blue-and-red  stripes  on  the  barriers,  which 
showed  me  that  I  was  out  of  the  land  occupied  by  our  country- 
men. I  rode  to  Hof,  and  the  next  day  to  Cassel,  giving  out 
libat  I  was  thf  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Prince  Henry,  then  on 
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the  Lower  Rhine,  and  put  up  at  the  best  hotel  of  the  place, 
where  the  field  officers  of  the  garrison  had  their  ordinary. 
These  gentlemen  I  treated  to  the  best  wines  that  the  house 
afforded,  for  I  was  determined  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the 
English  gentleman,  and  I  talked  to  them  about  my  English 
estates  with  a  fluency  that  almost  made  me  believe  in  the 
stories  which  I  invented.  I  was  even  asked  to  an  assembly 
at  Wilhelmshohe,  the  Elector's  palace,  and  danced  a  minuet 
there  with  the  Hofmarshal's  lovely  daughter,  and  lost  a  few 
pieces  to  his  excellency  the  first  huntmaster  of  his  Highness. 

At  our  table  at  the  inn  there  was  a  Prussian  officer,  who 
treated  me  with  great  civility  and  asked  me  a  thousand 
questions  about  England;  which  I  answered  as  best  I  might. 
But  this  best,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  bad  enough.  I  knew 
nothing  about  England,  and  the  court,  and  the  noble  families 
there;  but,  led  away  by  the  vaingloriousness  of  youth  (and 
a  propensity  which  I  possessed  in  my  early  days, but  of  which  I 
have  long  since  corrected  myself,  to  boast  and  talk  in  a  manner 
not  altogether  consonant  with  truth),  I  invented  a  thousand 
stories  which  I  told  him ;  described  the  King  and  the  Ministers 
to  him,  said  the  British  ambassador  at  Berlin  was  my  uncle, 
and  promised  my  acquaintance  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
him.  When  the  officer  asked  me  my  uncle's  name,  I  was  not 
able  to  give  him  the  real  name,  and  so  said  his  name  was 
O'Grady;  it  is  as  good  a  name  as  any  other,  and  those  of 
Kilballyowen,  County  Cork,  are  as  good  a  family  as  any  in  the 
world,  as  I  have  heard.  As  for  stories  about  my  regiment, 
of  these,  of  course,  I  had  no  lack.  I  wish  my  other  histories 
had  been  equally  authentic. 

On  the  morning  I  left  Cassel,  my  Prussian  friend  came  to 
me  with  an  open  smiling  countenance,  and  said  he,  too,  was 
bound  for  Diisseldorf,  whither  I  said  my  route  lay;  and  so 
laying  our  horses'  heads  together  we  jogged  on.  The  country 
was  I  desolate  beyond  description.  The  prince  in  whose 
dominions  we  were  was  known  to  be  the  most  ruthless  seller 
of  men  in  Germany.  He  would  sell  to  any  bidder,  and  during 
the  five  years  which  the  war  (afterward  called  the  Seven  Years' 
War)  had  now  lasted,  had  so  exhausted  the  males  of  his  })rin- 
cipality  that  the  fields  remained  untilled;  even  the  children  of 
twelve  years  old  were  driven  ofl"  to  the  war,  and  I  saw  herds  of 
these  wretches  marching  forward,  attended  by  a  few  troopers, 
now  under  the  guidance  of  a  red-coated  Hanoverian  sergeant, 
now  with  a  Prussian  sub-officer  accompanying  them;  with 
some  of  whom  my  companion  exchanged  signs  of  recognition. 
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'It  hurts  my  feelings,'  said  he,  'to  he  obliged  to  commune 
with  such  wretches;  but  the  stern  necessities  of  war  demand 
men  continually,  and  hence  these  recruiters  whom  you  see 
market  in  human  flesh.  The}'  get  five-and-twenty  dollars  a 
man  from  our  government  for  every  man  they  bring  in.  For 
fine  men — for  men  like  you,'  he  added,  laughing,  'we  would 
go  as  high  as  a  hundred.  In  the  old  king's  time  we  would 
have  given  a  thousand  for  you,  when  he  had  his  giant  regi- 
ment that  our  present  monarch  disbanded.' 

'I  knew  one  of  them,'  said  I,  'who  served  with  you;  we  used 
to  call  him  Morgan  Prussia.' 

'Indeed!  and  Mho  was  this  Morgan  Prussia?' 

'Wh}^  a  huge  grenadier  of  ours,  who  M^as  somehow  snapped 
up  in  Hanover  by  some  of  your  recruiters.' 

'The  rascals!'  said  my  friend,  'and  did  they  dare  take  an 
Englishman?' 

'Faith  this  was  an  Irishman,  and  a  great  deal  too  sharp  for 
them,  as  you  shall  hear.  Morgan  was  taken,  then,  and  drafted 
into  the  giant  guard,  and  was  the  biggest  man  almost  among 
all  the  giants  there.  Many  of  these  monsters  used  to  complain 
of  their  life,  and  their  caning,  and  their  long  drills,  and  their 
small  pay;  but  Morgan  was  not  one  of  the  grumblers.  It's  a 
deal  better,'  said  he,  'to  get  fat  here  in  Berlin  than  to  starve 
in  rags  in  Tipperary !'  " 

'Where  is  Tipperar}'?'  asked  my  companion. 

'That  is  exacth'  what  Morgan's  friends  asked  him.  It  is  a 
beautiful  district  in  Ireland,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  mag- 
nificent city  of  Clonmel;  a  city,  let  me  tell  j'ou,  sir,  only  in- 
ferior to  Dublin  and  London,  and  far  more  sumptuous  thaij 
any  on  the  Continent.  Well,  jMorgan  said  that  his  birthplace 
was  near  that  city,  and  the  only  thing  which  caused  him  un- 
happiness,  in  his  present  situation,  was  the  thought  that  his 
brothers  were  still  starving  at  home,  Avhen  they  might  be  so 
much  better  off  in  his  Majesty's  service. 

'  "  Faith,"  says  INIorgan  to  the  sergeant,  to  whom  he  im- 
parted the  information,  'it's  mj^  brother  Bin  that  would  make 
the  fine  sergeant  of  the  guards,  entirely!' 

'  "Is  Ben  as  tall  as  you  are?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

'  "As  tall  as  me,  it  is?  Why,  man,  I'm  the  shortest  of  my 
family !  There's  six  more  of  us,  but  Bin's  the  biggest  of  all. 
Oh!  out  and  out  the  biggest.  Seven  feet  in  his  stocking^/>/<, 
as  sure  as  my  name's  Morgan!" 

'  "  Can't  we  send  and  fetch  them  over,  these  brothers  of 
yours?" 
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*  "Not  you.  Ever  since  I  was  seduced  by  one  of  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  cane,  they've  a  mortal  aversion  to  all  sergeants," 
answered  Morgan;  "but  it's  a  pity  they  cannot  come  too. 
What  a  monster  Bin  would  be  in  a  grenadier's  cap!" 

'lie  said  nothing  more  at  the  time  regarding  his  brothers, 
but  only  sighed  as  if  lamenting  their  hard  fate.  However, 
the  story  was  told  by  the  sergeant  to  the  officers,  and  by  the 
officers  to  the  king  himself;  and  bis  Majesty  was  so  inflamed 
by  curiosity  that  he  actually  consented  to  let  Morgan  go  home 
in  order  to  bring  back  with  him  his  seven  enormous  brothers. ' 

'And  were  they  as  big  as  Morgan  pretended?'  asked  my 
comrade.     I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  simplicity. 

'Do  you  suppose,'  cried  I,  'that  Morgan  ever  came  back? 
No,  no;  once  free,  he  was  too  wise  for  that.  He  has  bouglit 
a  snug  farm  in  Tipperary  with  the  money  that  was  given  him 
to  secure  his  brothers ;  and  I  fancy  few  men  of  the  guards  ever 
profited  so  much  by  it.' 

The  Prussian  captain  laughed  exceedingly  at  this  story,  said 
that  the  English  were  the  cleverest  nation  in  the  world,  and, 
on  my  setting  him  right,  agreed  that  the  Irish  were  even  more 
so.  We  rode  on  very  well  pleased  with  each  other;  for  he  had 
a  thousand  stories  of  the  war  to  tell,  of  the  skill  and  gallantry 
of  Frederick,  and  the  thousand  escapes,  and  victories,  and  de- 
feats scarcely  less  glorious  than  victories,  through  which  the 
king  had  passed.  Now  that  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  could  listen 
with  admiration  to  these  tales ;  and  yet  the  sentiment  recorded 
at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  but 
three  weeks  back,  when  I  remembered  that  it  was  the  great  gen- 
eral got  the  glory,  and  the  poor  soldier  only  insult  and  the  cane. 

'By  the  way,  to  whom  are  you  taking  dispatches?'  asked 
the  officer. 

It  was  another  ugly  question,  which  I  determined  to  answer 
at  haphazard;  and  so  saitl,  'To  General  Rolls.'  I  had  seen 
the  general  a  year  before,  and  gave  the  first  name  in  my  head. 
My  friend  was  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  we  continued  our 
ride  until  evening  came  on;  and  our  horses  being  weary  it 
was  agreed  that  we  should  come  to  a  halt. 

'There  is  a  very  good  inn,'  said  the  captain,  as  we  rode  up 
to  what  appeared  to  me  a  very  lonely  looking  place. 

'This  may  be  a  very  good  inn  for  Germany,'  said  I,  'but 
it  would  not  pass  in  old  Ireland.  Corbach  is  only  a  league 
off;  let  us  push  on  for  Corbach.' 

'Do  you  want  to  see  the  loveliest  woman  in  Europe?'  said 
the  officer.     'Ah  !  you  sly  rogue,  I  see  that  will  influence  you  ;' 
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and,  trutli  to  say,  such  a  proposal  was  always  welcome  tome, 
as  I  don't  care  to  own,  'The  people  are  great  farmers,'  said 
the  captain,  'as  well  as  inn-keepers;'  and,  indeed,  the  place 
seemed  more  a  farm  than  an  inn-yard.  We  entered  by  a  great 
gate  into  a  court  walled  round,  and  at  one  end  of  which  was 
the  building,  a  dingy,  ruinous  ]»laee.  A  couple  of  covered 
wagons  were  in  the  court,  their  horses  were  littered  under  a 
shed  hard  by,  and  lounging  about  the  place  were  some  men, 
and  a  pair  of  sergeants  in  the  Prussian  uniform,  who  both 
touched  their  hats  to  my  friend  the  captain.  This  customary 
formality  struck  me  as  nothing  extraordinar}';  but  the  aspect 
of  the  inn  had  something  exceedingly  chilling  and  forbidding 
in  it,  and  I  observed  the  men  shut  to  the  great  yard-gates  as 
soon  as  we  were  entered.  Parties  of  French  horsemen,  the 
captain  said,  were  about  the  country,  and  one  could  not  take 
too  many  precautions  against  such  villains. 

We  went  in  to  supper,  after  the  two  sergeants  had  taken 
charge  of  our  horses;  the  captain  also  ordering  one  of  them 
to  take  my  valise  to  nn^  bedroom.  I  promised  the  worthy 
fellow  a  glass  of  schnapps  for  his  pains. 

A  dish  of  fried  eggs  and  bacon  was  ordered  from  a  hideous 
old  wench  that  came  to  serve  us,  in  place  of  the  lovelj'  creature 
I  had  expected  to  see:  and  the  captain,  laughing,  said,  'Well, 
our  meal's  a  frugal  one,  but  a  soldier  has  many  a  time  a  worse ;' 
and,  taking  off  his  hat,  sword-belt,  and  gloves,  with  great 
ceremon}^,  he  sat  down  to  eat.  I  would  not  be  behindhand 
with  him  in  politeness,  and  put  my  weapon  securely  on  the 
old  chest  of  drawers  where  his  was  laid. 

The  hideous  old  woman  before  mentioned  brought  us  in  a 
pot  of  very  sour  wine,  at  which  and  at  her  ugliness  I  felt  a 
considerable  ill  humor, 

'Where's  the  beauty  you  promised  me?'  said  I,  as  soon  as 
the  old  hag  had  left  the  room. 

'Bah!'  said  he,  laughing,  and  looking  hard  at  me;  'it  was 
my  joke.  I  was  tired,  and  did  not  care  to  go  farther.  There's 
no  prettier  woman  here  than  that.  If  she  won't  suit  your 
fancy,  my  friend,  you  nmst  wait  a  while,' 

This  increased  my  ill  humor. 

'Upon  my  word,  sir,'  said  I  sternly,  'I  think  you  have  acted 
very  coollj'^!' 

'I  have  acted  as  I  think  fit!'  replied  the  captain. 

'Sir,'  said  I,  'I'm  a  British  officer!' 

'It's  a  lie!'  roared  the  other, 'you're  a  deserter!  You're 
an  impostor,  sir;  I  have  known  you  for  such  thei^e  three  hours. 
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I  suspected  you  yesterday.  My  men  heard  of  a  man  escaping 
from  Warburg,  and  I  thought  you  were  the  man.  Your  lies 
and  folly  have  confirmed  me.  You  pretend  to  carry  dispatches 
to  a  general  who  has  been  dead  these  ten  months;  you  have 
an  uncle  who  is  an  ambassador,  and  whose  name  forsooth  you 
don't  know.  Will  you  join  and  take  the  bounty,  sir,  or  Avill 
you  be  given  up?' 

'Neither!'  said  I,  springing  at  him  like  a  tiger.  But,  agile 
as  I  was,  he  was  equally  on  his  guard.  He  took  two  pistols 
out  of  his  pocket,  fired  one  off,  and  said,  from  the  other  end 
of  the  table  where  he  stood  dodging  me,  as  it  Avere: 

'Advance  a  step,  and  1  send  this  bullet  into  your  brains !'  In 
another  minute  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  two  sergeants 
entered,  armed  with  musket  and  bayonet  to  aid  their  comrade. 

The  game  was  up.  I  flung  down  a  knife  with  which  I  had 
armed  myself;  for  the  old  hag,  on  bringing  in  the  wine,  had 
removed  my  sword. 

'I  volunteer,'  said  I. 

'That's  my  good  fellow.     What  name  shall  I  put  on  my  list?' 

'Write  Redmond  Barry  of  Bally  Barry,'  said  I  haughtily; 
'a  descendant  of  the  Irish  kings!' 

'I  was  once  with  the  Irish  brigade,  Roche's,'  said  the  re- 
cruiter, sneering,  'trying  if  I  could  get  any  likely  fellows 
among  the  few  countrymen  of  yours  that  are  in  the  brigade, 
and  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  that  was  not  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Ireland.' 

'Sir,'  said  I,  'king  or  not,  I  am  a  gentleman,  as  you  can  see.' 

'Oh!  you  w^ill  find  plenty  more  in  oui'  corps,'  answered  the 
captain,  still  in  the  sneering  mood.  'Give  up  your  papers, 
Mr.  Gentleman,  and  let  us  see  who  you  really  are.' 

As  my  pocketbook  contained  some  banknotes  as  well  as 
papers  of  Mr.  Fakenham's,  I  was  not  Avilling  to  give  up  my 
property;  suspecting  very  rightly  that  it  was  but  a  scheme  on 
the  part  of  the  captain  to  get  and  keep  it. 

'It  can  matter  very  little  to  you,'  said  I,  'what  my  private 
papers  are;  I  am  enlisted  under  the  name  of  Redmond  Barr3^' 

'Give  it  up,  sirrah!'  said  the  captain,  seizing  his  cane. 

'I  will  not  give  it  up!'  answered  I. 

^ Hound!  do  you  mutiny?'  screamed  he,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  me  a  lash  across  the  face  with  the  cane,  which  had 
the  anticipated  effect  of  producing  astruggle.  Idashed  forward 
to  grapple  with  hini,  the  two  sergeants  flung  themselves  on  me, 
I  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  stunned  again;  being  hit  on 
my  former  wound  in  the  head.     It  was  bleeding  severely  when 
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I  came  to  myself,  my  laced  coat  was  already  torn  off  my  back, 
ray  purse  and  papers  gone,  and  my  hands  tied  behind  my  back. 

The  great  and  illustrious  Frederick  had  scores  of  these 
white  slave  dealers  all  round  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  de- 
bauching troops  or  kidnaping  peasants,  and  hesitatiug  at  no 
crime  to  supply  those  brilliant  regiments  of  his  with  food  for 
powder;  and  I  cannot  help  telling  here,  with  some  satisfaction, 
the  fate  which  ultimately  befell  the  atrocious  scoundrel  who, 
violating  all  the  rights  of  friendship  and  good-fellowship,  had 
just  succeeded  in  entrapping  me.  This  individual  was  a  person 
of  high  family  and  known  talents  and  courage,  but  who  had 
a  propensity  to  gambling  and  extravagance,  a?id  found  his 
calling  as  a  recruit-decoy  far  more  profitable  to  him  than  his 
pay  of  second  captain  in  the  line.  The  sovereign,  too,  prob- 
ably found  his  services  more  useful  in  the  former  capacity. 
I'lis  name  was  ]M.  de  Galgenstein,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  practicers  of  his  rascally  trade.  He  spoke  all 
languages,  and  knew  all  countries,  and  hence  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  out  the  simple  braggadocio  of  a  young  lad  like  me. 

About   1765,  however,  he  came  to  his  justly  merited  end. 

He  was  at  this  time  living  at  Kehl,  opposite  Strasburg,  and 
used  to  take  his  walk  upon  the  bridge  there,  and  get  into  con- 
versation with  the  French  advanced  sentinels;  to  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  promising  'mountains  and  marvels,'  as  the 
French  say,  if  they  would  take  service  in  Prussia.  One  day 
there  was  on  the  bridge  a  superb  grenadier,  whom  Galgenstein 
accosted,  and  to  whom  he  promised  a  company,  at  least,  if  he 
would  enlist  under  Frederick. 

'Ask  my  comrade  yonder,'  said  the  grenadier;  'I  can  do 
nothing  without  him.  We  were  born  and  bred  together,  we 
are  of  the  same  company,  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  always 
go  in  pairs.  If  he  will  go,  and  you  will  give  him  a  captaincy, 
I  will  go  too.' 

'Bring  your  comrade  over  to  Kehl,'  said  Galgenstein,  de- 
lighted. 'I  will  give  you  the  best  of  dinners,  and  can  promise 
to  satisfy  both  of  3'ou.' 

'Had  you  not  better  speak  to  him  on  the  bridge?'  said  the 
grenadier.  'I  dare  not  leave  my  post;  but  you  have  but  to 
pass,  and  talk  over  the  matter.' 

Galgenstein,  after  a  little  parley,  passed  the  sentinel;  but 
presently  a  panic  took  him,  and  he  retraced  his  steps.  But  the 
grenadier  brought  his  bayonet  to  the  Prussian's  breast  and 
bade  him  stand;  that  he  was  his  prisoner. 

The  Prussian,  however,  seeing  his  danger,  made  a  bound 
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across  the  bridge  and  into  the  Rhine;  whither,  flinging  aside 
his  musket,  the  intrepid  sentry  followed  him.  The  French- 
man was  the  better  swimmer  of  the  two,  seized  upon  the  re- 
cruiter, and  bore  him  to  the  Strasburg  side  of  the  stream, 
where  he  gave  him  up. 

'You  deserve  to  be  shot,'  said  the  general  to  him,  'for 
abandoning  your  post  and  arms;  but  you  merit  reward  for  an 
act  of  courage  and  daring.  The  king  prefers  to  reward  you,' 
and  the  man  received  money  and  promotion. 

As  for  Galgenstein,he  declared  his  quality  as  a  nobleman  and 
a  captain  in  the  Prussian  service, and  applications  were  made  to 
Berlin  to  know  if  his  representations  were  true.  But  the  king, 
though  he  employed  men  of  his  stamp  (officers  to  seduce  the 
subjects  of  his  allies),  could  not  acknowledge  his  own  shame. 
Letters  were  written  back  from  Berlin  to  say  that  such  a  family 
existed  in  the  kingdom,  but  that  the  person  representing  him- 
self to  belong  to  it  must  be  an  impostor,  for  every  officer  of  the 
name  was  at  his  regiment  and  his  post.  It  was  Galgenstein's 
death  warrant,  and  be  was  hanged  as  a  spy  in  Strasburg. 

'Turn  him  into  the  cart  with  the  rest,'  said  he,  as  soon  as 
I  awoke  from  my  trance. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    CRIMP   WAGON — MILITARY    EPISODES. 

The  covered  wagon  to  which  I  was  ordered  to  march  was 
standing,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  farm,  with 
another  dismal  vehicle  of  the  same  kind  hard  by  it.  Each  was 
pretty  well  filled  with  a  crew  of  men,  whom  the  atrocious  crimp 
who  had  seized  upon  me  had  enlisted  under  the  bannei's  of  the 
glorious  Frederick;  and  I  could  see  by  the  lanterns  of  the 
sentinels,  as  they  thrust  me  into  the  straw,  a  dozen  dark 
figures  huddled  together  in  the  horrible  moving  prison  where 
i  was  now  to  be  confined.  A  scream  and  a  curse  from  my  op- 
})Osite  neighbor  showed  me  that  he  was  most  likely  wounded, 
as  I  myself  was;  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  wretched  night, 
the  moans  and  sobs  of  the  poor  fellows  in  similar  captivity 
ke])t  up  a  continual  painful  chorus,  which  effectually  ])reventt'd 
my  getting  any  relief  from  my  ills  in  sleep.  At  midnight  (as 
far  as  I  oould  judge)  tlie  horses  were  put  to  the  wagons,  and 
the  creaking,  lumbering  machines  were  put  in  motion.  A 
coiiplc  of  soldiers,  strongly  armed,  sat  on  the  outer  bench  of 
the  cart,  and  their  grim   faces  peered  in  with   tlic'r  lanterns 
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every  now  and  then  through  the  canvas  curtains,  that  they 
might  count  the  number  of  their  prisoners.  The  brutes  M'ere 
half  drunk,  and  were  singing  love  and  war  songs,  such  as  'O 
Gretchen  mein  Taiibchen,  mein  Herzenstrompet,  mein  Kanon, 
mein  Heerpauk  und  meine  Musket,'  'Prinz  Eugen  der  edle 
Ritter,'  and  the  like;  their  wild  whoops  and  jodels  making 
doleful  discord  with  the  groans  of  us  captives  within  the 
wagons.  Many  a  time  afterward  have  I  heard  these  ditties 
sung  on  the  march,  or  in  the  barrack  room,  or  round  the  fires 
as  we  lay  out  at  night. 

I  was  not  near  so  unhappy,  in  spite  of  all,  as  I  had  been  on 
my  first  enlisting  in  Ireland.  At  least,  thought  I,  if  I  am 
degraded  to  be  a  private  soldier,  there  will  be  no  one  of  my 
acquaintance  who  will  witness  luy  shame ;  and  that  is  the  point 
which  I  have  always  cared  for  most.  There  will  be  no  one  to 
say,  'There  is  young  Redmond  Barry,  the  descendant  of  the 
Barrys,  the  fashionable  young  blood  of  Dublin,  pipeclaying 
his  belt  and  carrying  his  ])roMm  Bess.'  Indeed,  but  for  that 
opinion  of  the  world,  with  which  it  is  necessarj'  that  every 
man  of  spirit  should  keep  upon  equal  terms,  I,  for  my  part, 
would  have  always  been  contented  with  the  humblest  portion. 
Now  here,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  was  as  far  removed 
from  the  world  as  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  or  in  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island.  And  I  reasoned  with  myself  thus:  'Now 
you  are  caught,  there  is  no  use  in  repining;  make  the  best  of 
your  situation,  and  get  all  the  pleasure  you  can  out  of  it. 
There  are  a  thousand  opportunities  of  plunder,  etc.,  oifered  to 
the  soldier  in  war  time,  out  of  which  he  can  get  both  pleasure 
and  profit ;  make  use  of  these,  and  be  happj'.  Besides,  you  are 
extraordinarily  brave,  handsome,  and  clever;  and  who  knows 
but  you  may  procure  advancement  in  your  new  service?' 

In  this  philosophical  way  I  looked  at  my  misfortunes,  deter- 
mining not  to  be  cast  down  by  theni ;  and  bore  my  woes  and  my 
broken  head  Avith  perfect  magnanimit}'.  The  latter  was,  for 
the  moment,  an  evil  against  which  it  required  no  small  powers 
of  endurance  to  contend;  for  the  jolts  of  the  wagon  were 
dreadful,  and  every  shake  caused  a  throb  in  my  brain  Avhich  I 
thought  would  have  split  my  skull.  As  the  morning  dawned, 
I  saw  that  the  man  next  me,  a  gaunt,  yellow-haired  creature, 
in  black,  had  a  cushion  of  straw  under  his  head. 

'Are  you  wounded,  comrade?'  said  I. 

'Praised  be  the  Lord,'  said  he,  'I  am  sore  hurt  in  spirit  and 
bod}^  and  bruised  in  many  members;  wounded,  however,  am 
I  not.     And  you,  poor  youth?' 
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'I  am  wounded  in  tho  liead,'  said  I,  'and  I  want  3'our  pillow; 
give  it  ine — I've  a  clasp-knife  in  my  pocket!'  and  with  this  I 
gave  him  a  terrible  look,  meaning  to  say  (and  mean  it  I  did, 
for  look  yon,  d  la  f/uerre  c''est  d  la  guerre^  and  I  am  none  of 
your  milk-sops),  that,  unless  he  yielded  me  the  accommo- 
dation, I  would  give  him  a  taste  of  my  steel. 

'I  would  give  it  thee  without  any  threat,  friend,'  said  the 
yellow-haired  man  meekly,  and  handed  me  over  his  little  sack 
of  straw. 

He  then  leaned  himself  back  as  comfortably  as  he  could 
against  the  cart,  and  began  repeating  'Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott,'  by  which  I  concluded  that  I  had  got  into  the  company 
of  a  parson.  With  the  jolts  of  the  wagon,  and  accidents  of  the 
journey,  various  more  exclamations  and  movements  of  the  pas- 
sengers showed  what  a  motley  companj'  we  were.  Every  now 
and  then  a  countryman  would  burst  into  tears;  a  French  voice 
would  be  heard  to  say,  'O  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!'  a  couple 
more  of  the  same  nation  were  jabbering  oaths  and  chattering 
incessantly;  and  a  certain  allusion  to  his  own  and  everybody 
else's  eyes,  which  came  from  a  stalwart  figure  at  the  far  corner, 
told  me  that  there  was  certainly  an  Englishman  in  our  crew. 

But  I  was  spared  soon  the  tedium  and  discomforts  of  the 
journey.  In  spite  of  the  clergyman's  cushion,  my  head,  which 
was  throbbing  with  pain,  Avas  brought  abruptly  in  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  wagon;  it  began  to  bleed  afresh;  I  became 
almost  light-headed.  I  only  recollect  having  a  draught  of 
water  here  and  there ;  once  stopping  at  a  fortified  town,  where 
an  oflicer  counted  us;  all  the  rest  of  the  journey  was  passed  in 
a  drowsy  stupor,  from  which,  when  I  awoke,  I  found  mj^self 
lying  in  a  hospital  bed,  with  a  nun  in  a  white  hood  watching 
over  me. 

'They  are  in  sad  spiritual  darkness,'  said  a  voice  from  the 
bed  next  to  me,  when  the  nun  had  finished  her  kind  offices  and 
retired;  'they  are  in  the  night  of  error,  and  yet  there  is  the 
light  of  faith  in  those  poor  creatures.' 

It  was  my  comrade  of  the  crimp  wagon,  his  huge  broad  face 
looming  out  fi-om  under  a  white  night  cap,  and  ensconced  in 
the  bed  beside. 

'What!  you  there,  Herr  Pastor?'  said  I. 

'Only  a  candidate,  sir,'  answered  the  white  night  cap.  'But 
praised  be  Heaven  !  you  have  come  to.  You  have  had  a  wild 
time  of  it.  You  have  been  talking  in  the  English  language 
(with  which  I  am  acquainted)  of  Ireland,  and  a  young  lady, 
and  Mick,  and  of  another  young  lady,  and  of  a  house  on  tire, 
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and  of  the  British  Grenadiers,  concerning  whom  j'ou  sung  us 
parts  of  a  ballad,  and  a  number  of  other  matters  appertaining, 
no  doubt,  to  your  personal  history.' 

'It  has  been  a  very  strange  one,'  said  I;  'and,  perhaps,  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world,  of  my  birth,  whose  misfortunes  can  at 
all  be  compared  to  mine.' 

I  do  not  object  to  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  brag  of  my  birth 
and  other  acquirements;  for  I  have  always  found  that  if  a 
man  does  not  give  himself  a  good  word,  his  friends  will  not 
do  it  for  him. 

'\yell,'  said  my  fellow  patient,  'I  have  no  doubt  yours  is  a 
strange  tale,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  anon  ;  but  at  present 
you  must  not  be  permitted  to  speak  much,  for  your  fever  has 
been  long,  and  your  exhaustion  great.' 

'Where  are  we?'  I  asked;  and  the  candidate  informed  me 
that  we  were  in  the  bishopric  and  town  of  Fulda,  at  present 
occupied  by  Prince  Ilenrj^'s  troops.  There  had  been  a  skir- 
mish with  an  out  party  of  French  near  the  town,  in  which,  a 
shot  entering  the  wagon, the  i)oor  candidate  had  been  wounded. 

As  the  reader  knows  already  my  history,  I  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  repeat  it  here,  or  to  give  the  additions  v;ith  which 
I  favored  my  comrade  in  misfortune.  But  I  confess  that  I  told 
him  ours  was  the  greatest  famil}-  and  finest  palace  in  Ireland, 
that  we  were  enormously  wealthy,  related  to  all  the  peerage, 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings,  etc. ;  and,  to  my  surprise, 
in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  1  found  that  my  interlocutor 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  Ireland  than  I  did.  When,  for 
instance,  I  spoke  of  my  descent 

'From  which  race  of  kings?'  said  he. 

'Oh!'  said  I  (for  my  memory  for  dates  was  never  very  ac- 
curate), 'from  the  old  ancient  kings  of  all.' 

'  Wliat!  can  you  trace  your  origin  to  the  sons  of  Japhet?' 
said  he. 

'Faith,  I  can,'  answered  I,  'and  farther  too — to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, if  you  like.' 

'I  see,'  said  the  candidate,  smilihg,  'that  j^ou  look  upon  those 
legends  with  incredulity.  These  Partholans  and  Nemedians, 
of  whom  your  writers  fondly  make  mention,  cannot  be  authen- 
tically vouched  for  in  history.  Xor  do  I  believe  that  we  have 
any  more  foundation  for  the  tales  concerning  them,  than  for 
the  legends  relative  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  King  Brute, 
which  prevailed  two  centuries  back  in  the  sister  island.' 

And  then  he  began  a  discourse  about  the  Phcenicians,  the 
Sc'vths   or  Goths,  the  Tuath  de  Danans,  Tacitus,  and  King 
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MacNeil;  which  was,  to  say  the  truth,  the  very  first  news  I 
had  heard  of  those  personages.  As  for  English,  he  spoke  il  as 
well  as  I,  and  had  seven  more  languages,  he  said,  equally  at  his 
command ;  for,  on  my  quoting  the  only  Latin  line  that  I  knew, 
that  out  of  the  poet  Ilonier,  which  says: 

As  in  prsRsenti  perfectum  fumat  in  avi, 

he  began  to  speak  to  me  in  the  Roman  tongue;  on  which  I 
was  fain  to  tell  that  we  pronounced  it  in  a  different  way  in 
Ireland,  and  so  got  off  the  conversation. 

My  honest  friend's  history  was  a  curious  one,  and  it  may 
be  told  here  in  order  to  show  of  what  motley  materials  our 
levies  were  composed. 

'I  am,'  said  he,  'a  Saxon  by  birth,  my  father  being  pastor 
of  the  village  of  Pfannkuchen,  where  I  imbibed  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  At  sixteen  (I  am  now  twent^^-three), 
having  mastered  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, Avith  the  French, 
English,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew;  and,  having  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  rix-dalers,  a  sum  amply  sufficient 
to  defray  my  university  courses,  I  went  to  the  famous  academy 
of  Gottingen,  where  I  devoted  four  years  to  the  exact  sciences 
and  theology.  Also,  I  learned  what  worldl}''  accomplishments 
I  could  command ;  taking  a  dancing  tutor  at  the  expense  of 
a  groschen  a  lesson,  a  course  of  fencing  from  a  French  prac- 
titioner, and  attending  lectures  on  the  great  horse  and  the 
equestrian  science  at  the  hippodrome  of  a  celebrated  cavalry 
professor.  My  opinion  is  that  a  man  should  know  everything 
as  far  as  in  his  power  lies;  that  he  should  complete  his  cycle 
of  experience;  and,  one  science  being  as  necessary  as  another, 
it  behoves  him,  according  to  his  means,  to  acquaint  himself 
with  all.  For  many  branches  of  })ersonal  knowledge  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  spiritual;  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  distinction  is  a  correct  one),  I  confess  I  have  found 
myself  inapt.  I  attempted  tight-rope  dancing, with  aBohemian 
artist  who  appeared  at  our  academy;  but  in  this  I  failed, 
lamentably  breaking  my  nose  in  the  fall  Avhich  I  had.  I  also 
essayed  to  drive  a  coach-and-four,  which  an  English  student, 
Herr  Graff  Lord  von  Martingale,  drove  at  the  university.  In 
this,  too,  I  failed;  oversetting  the  chariot  at  the  ])Ostern,  op- 
posite the  Berliner  gate,  with  his  lordship's  friend,  Frjiulein 
Miss  Kitty  Coddlins  within.  I  had  been  instructing  the  young 
lord  in  the  German  language  when  the  above  accident  took 
place,  and  was  dismissed  by  him  in  consequence.  My  means 
did  not  permit  me  further  to  pursue  this  cAirricuhmi  (you  will 
pardon  me  the  joke),  otherwise,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  should  have 
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been  able  to  take  a  place  in  any  hippodrome  in  the  world,  and 
to  handle  the  ribbons  (as  the  high  well-born  lord  used  to  say) 
to  perfection. 

'At  the  university  I  delivered  a  thesis  on  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  Avhich  I  think  would  interest  you;  and  held  a 
disputation  in  Arabic  against  Professor  Strumpff,  in  which  I 
Avas  said  to  have  the  advantage.  The  languages  of  Southern 
Europe  of  course  I  acquired ;  and,  to  a  person  well  grounded 
in  Sanscrit,  the  Northern  idioms  offer  no  difficulty.  If  you 
have  ever  attempted  the  Russian  you  will  find  it  child's  play; 
and  it  will  always  be  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  get  no  knowledge  (to  speak  of)  of  Chinese;  and, 
but  for  the  present  dilenuna,  I  had  intended  to  pass  over  into 
England  for  that  purpose,  and  get  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
English  company's  ships  to  Canton. 

'I  am  not  of  a  saving  turn,  hence  my  little  fortune  of  a  hun- 
dred rixdalers,  which  has  served  to  keep  many  a  prudent  man 
for  a  score  of  years,  barely  sufficed  for  five  years'  studies; 
after  which  my  studies  were  interrupted,  my  pupils  fell  off, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  devote  much  time  to  shoe-binding  in  order 
to  save  money,  and,  at  a  future  period,  resume  my  academic 
course.  During  this  period  I  contracted  an  attachment' 
(here  the  candidate  sighed  a  little)  'with  a  person,  who,  though 
not  beautiful,  and  forty  years  of  age,  is  yet  likely  to  sympa- 
thize with  my  existence;  and,  a  month  since,  my  kind  friend 
and  patron,  university  prorector,  Dr.  Nasenbrumm,  having 
informed  me  that  the  Pfarrer  of  Rumpel witz  was  dead,  asked 
Avhether  I  would  like  to  have  my  name  placed  upon  the  candi- 
date list,  and  if  I  were  minded  to  ])reach  a  trial  sermon?  As 
the  gaining  of  this  living  would  further  my  union  with  ray 
Amalia,  I  joyously  consented,  and  prepared  a  discourse. 

'If  you  like  I  will  recite  it  to  you — no?  Well,  I  will  give 
you  extracts  from  it  upon  our  line  of  march.  To  proceed, 
then,  with  my  biographical  sketch,  which  is  now  very  near  a 
conclusion;  or,  as  I  should  more  correctly  say,  Avhich  has  very 
nearly  brought  me  to  the  present  period  of  time;  I  preached 
that  sermon  at  Rumpelwitz,  in  which  1  hope  that  the  Baby- 
lonian question  was  pretty  satisfactorily  set  at  rest.  I 
preached  it  before  the  Ilerr  Baron  and  his  noble  family,  and 
some  officers  of  distinction  who  were  staying  at  his  castle. 
Mr.  Dr.  Moser  of  Halle  followed  me  in  the  evening  discourse; 
but,  though  his  exercise  was  learned,  and  he  disposed  of  a 
passage  of  Ignatius,  which  he  proved  to  be  a  manifest  inter- 
polation, I  do  not  think  his  sermon  had  the  effect  which  mine 
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produced,  and  that  the  Rumpelwitzers  iimcli  relislied  it.  After 
the  sermon,  all  the  candidates  walked  out  of  chur(;h  together, 
and  supped  lovingly  at  the  Blue  Stag  in  Runipelwitz. 

'While  so  occupied,  a  waiter  came  in  and  said  that  a  person 
without  wished  to  s})eak  to  one  of  the  reverend  candidates, 
"the  tall  one."  This  could  only  mean  me,  for  I  was  a  head 
and  shoulders  higher  than  any  other  reverend  gentleman  pres- 
ent. I  issued  out  to  see  M'ho  was  the  person  desiring  to  hold 
converse  with  me,  and  found  a  man  whom  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  as  one  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 

'  "  Sir,"  said  this  Hebrew,  "  I  have  heard  from  a  friend,  who 
was  inyour  church  to-day, the  heads  of  the  admirable  discourse 
you  pronounced  there.  It  has  affected  me  deeply,  most  deeply. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  points  on  wdiich  I  am  yet  in  doubt, 
and  if  your  honor  could  but  condescend  to  enlighten  me  on 
these,  I  think — I  think  Solomon  Hirsch  would  be  a  convert  to 
your  eloquence." 

'  "What  are  these  points,  my  good  friend?"  said  I;  and  I 
pointed  out  to  him  the  twenty-four  heads  of  my  sermon,  ask- 
ing him  in  which  of  these  his  doubts  lay. 

We  had  been  walking  up  and  down  before  the  inn  while  our 
conversation  took  place,  but  the  windows  being  open,  and  my 
comrades  having  heard  the  discourse  in  the  morning,  requested 
me,  rather  peevishly,  not  to  resume  it  at  that  period.  I,  there- 
fore, moved  on  with  my  disciple,  and,  at  his  request,  began 
at  once  the  sermon ;  for  my  memorj^  is  good  for  anything,  and 
I  can  repeat  anj'-  book  I  have  read  thrice. 

'I  poured  out,  then,  under  the  trees,  and  in  the  calm  moon- 
light, that  discourse  which  I  had  pronounced  under  the  blazing 
sun  of  noon.  My  Israelite  only  interrupted  me  by  exclamations 
indicative  of  surprise,  assent,  admiration,  and  increasing  con- 
viction. "Prodigious!"  said  he.  "  Wic7ide7'schon/''''  v,'ouldhe 
remark  at  the  conclusion  of  some  eloquent  passage ;  in  a  word 
he  exhausted  the  complimentary  intei'jections  of  our  language; 
and  to  compliments  what  man  is  averse?  I  think  we  must  have 
Avalked  two  miles  when  I  got  to  my  third  head,  and  ray  com- 
panion begged  I  would  enter  his  house,  which  we  now  neared, 
and  ))artake  of  a  glass  of  beer;  to  which  I  was  never  averse. 

''^I'hat  house,  sir,  was  the  inn  at  which  you,  too,  if  1  judge 
aright,  were  taken.  No  sooner  was  I  in  the  place  than  three 
crimps  rushed  upon  me,  told  me  I  was  a  deserter  and  their 
prisoner,  and  called  u)»on  me  to  deliver  up  my  money  and 
pajters;  which  I  did,  with  a  solemn  jirolest  as  to  my  sacred 
character.     They  consisted  of  my  sermon  in  MS.,  Prorector 
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Nasenbrumm's  reconimendatory  letter,  proving  my  identity, 
and  three  groschen  four  pfennigs  in  bullion.  I  had  already 
been  in  the  cart  twenty  hours  when  you  reached  the  house. 
The  French  officer,  who  lay  opposite  you  (he  who  screamed 
when  yon  trod  on  his  foot,  for  he  was  wounded),  was  brought 
in  shortly  before  your  arrival.  He  had  been  taken  with  his 
epaulets  and  regimentals,  and  declared  his  quality  and  rank; 
but  he  was  alone  (I  believe  it  was  some  affair  of  love  with  a 
Hessian  lady  which  caused  him  to  be  unattended);  and  as  the 
persons  into  whose  hands  he  fell  will  make  more  profit  of  him 
as  a  recruit  than  as  a  prisoner,  he  is  made  to  share  our  fate. 
He  is  not  the  first  by  many  scores  so  captured.  One  of 
M.  de  Soubise's  cooks,  and  three  actors  out  of  a  troop  in  the 
French  camp,  several  deserters  from  your  English  troops  (the 
men  are  led  awaj''  by  being  told  that  there  is  no  flogging  in 
the  Prussian  service), and  three  Dutchmen  were  taken  besides.' 

'And  you,'  said  I — 'j'ou  who  were  just  on  the  point  of  get- 
ting a  valuable  living,  you  who  have  so  much  learning,  are 
you  not  indignant  at  the  outrage?' 

'I  am  a  Saxon,'  said  the  candidate,  'and  there  is  no  use  in 
indignation.  Our  government  is  crushed  under  Frederick's 
heel  these  five  years,  and  I  might  as  well  hope  for  mercy  from 
the  Grand  Mogul.  Nor  am  I,  in  truth,  discontented  with  my 
lot;  I  have  lived  on  a  penny  bread  for  so  man}'  years  that  a 
soldier's  ration  will  be  a  luxury  to  me.  I  do  not  care  about 
more  or  less  blows  of  a  cane;  all  such  evils  are  passing,  and 
therefore  endurable.  I  will  never,  God  willing,  slaj' a  man  in 
combat;  but  lam  not  unanxious  to  experience  on  m3'self  the 
effect  of  the  war  passion,  which  has  had  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  human  race.  It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  I  deter- 
mined to  marry  Amalia,  for  a  man  is  not  a  complete  Mensch 
until  he  is  the  father  of  a  familj^;  to  be  which  is  a  condition 
of  his  existence,  and  therefore  a  duty  of  his  education.  Amalia 
must  wait;  she  is  out  of  the  reach  of  want,  being,  indeed, 
cook  to  the  Frau  Prorectorinn  Nasenbrumm,  my  worthy  pa- 
tron's lady.  I  have  one  or  two  books  with  me,  which  no  one 
is  likely  to  take  from  me,  and  one  in  my  heart  which  is  the 
best  of  all.  If  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  finish  my  existence  here, 
before  I  can  prosecute  my  studies  further,  what  cause  have  I 
to  repine?  I  pray  God  I  may  not  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  I 
have  wronged  no  man,  and  committed  no  mortal  sin.  If  I  have, 
I  know  where  to  look  for  forgiveness;  and  if  I  die,  as  I  have 
said,  without  knowing  all  that  I  would  desire  to  learn,  shall  I 
not  be  in  a  situation  to  learn  everytliing,  and  what  can  human 
soul  ask  for  more? 
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'Pardou  uie  fur  iHitting  so  many  Ts  in  my  discourse,'  said 
the  candidate,  'but  when  a  man  is  talking  of  himself ,  'tis  the 
briefest  and  simplest  way  of  talking.' 

In  which,  perha])s,  though  I  hate  egotism,  I  think  my  friend 
was  right.  Although  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  mean- 
spirited  fellow,  with  no  more  am])ition  than  to  know  the  con- 
tents of  a  few  musty  books,  I  think  the  man  had  some  good 
in  him;  especially  in  the  resolution  with  which  he  bore  his 
calamities.  Many  a  gallant  man  of  the  highest  honor  is  often 
not  proof  against  these,  and  has  been  known  to  despair  over 
a  bad  dinner,  or  to  be  cast  down  at  a  ragged-elbowed  coat. 
3/y  maxim  is  to  bear  all,  to  put  up  with  water  if  you  cannot 
get  burgundy,  and  if  you  have  no  velvet,  to  be  content  with 
frieze.  But  burgundy  and  velvet  are  the  best.  Men  entendu, 
and  the  man  is  a  fool  who  will  not  seize  the  best  when  the 
scramble  is  open. 

The  heads  of  the  sermon  which  my  friend  the  theologian  in- 
tended to  impart  to  me,  were,  however,  never  told;  for  after 
our  coming  out  of  the  hospital,  he  was  drafted  into  a  regiment 
quartered  as  far  as  possible  from  his  native  country,  in  Pom- 
erania;  while  I  was  put  into  the  Biilow  regiment,  of  v.^hich  the 
ordinary  headquarters  were  Berlin.  The  Prussian  regiments 
seldom  change  their  garrisons  as  ours  do,  for  the  fear  of  de- 
sertion is  so  great  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  the  face 
of  every  individual  in  the  service;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  men 
live  and  die  in  the  same  town.  This  does  not  add,  as  may  be 
imagined,  to  the  amusements  of  the  soldier's  life.  It  is  lest 
any  3'^oung  gentleman  like  mj'self  should  take  a  fancy  to  a 
military  career,  and  fancy  that  of  a  private  soldier  a  tolerable 
one,  that  I  am  giving  these,  I  hope,  moral  descriptions  of  what 
we  poor  fellows  in  the  ranks  really  suffered. 

As  soon  as  we  recovered  we  were  dismissed  from  the  nuns 
and  the  hospital  to  the  town  prison  of  Fulda,  where  we  were 
kept  like  slaves  and  criminals,  with  artillerymen  with  lighted 
matches  at  the  doors  of  the  court-yards,  and  the  huge  black 
dormitory  where  some  hundreds  of  us  lay;  until  we  were  dis- 
patched to  our  different  destinations.  It  was  soon  seen  l)y 
the  exercise  which  were  the  old  soldiers  among  us,  and  which 
the  reci'uits;  and  for  the  former,  while  we  lay  in  prison,  there 
was  a  little  more  leisure ;  though,  if  possible,  a  still  more  strict 
watch  kept  than  over  the  broken-spirited  yokels  who  had  been 
forced  or  coaxed  into  the  service.  To  describe  the  characters 
here  assembled  would  require  Mr.  Gilray's  own  pencil.  There 
were  men  of  all  nations  and  callings.     The  Englishmen  boxed 
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and  bullied;  the  Frenchmen  played  cards  and  danced  and 
fenced ;  the  heavy  Germans  smoked  their  pipes  and  drank  beer, 
if  they  could  manage  to  purchase  it.  Those  who  had  any- 
thing to  risk  gambled,  and  at  this  sport  I  "was  prett}'^  lucky, 
for,  not  having  a  penny  when  I  entered  the  depot  (having  been 
robbed  of  every  farthing  of  my  property  by  the  rascally 
crimps),  I  won  near  a  dollar  in  my  very  first  game  at  cards 
with  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  did  not  think  of  asking 
whether  I  could  pay  or  not  upon  losing.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
advantage  of  having  a  gentlemanlike  appearance ;  it  has  saved 
me  many  a  time  since  by  procuring  me  credit  when  my  for- 
tunes were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

Among  the  Frenchmen  there  was  a  splendid  man  and  soldier, 
whose  real  name  we  never  knew,  but  whose  ultimate  history 
created  no  small  sensation,  when  it  came  to  be  known  in  the 
Prussian  army.  If  beauty  and  courage  are  proofs  of  nobility, 
as  (although  I  liave  seen  some  of  the  ugliest  dogs  and  the 
greatest  cowards  in  the  world  in  the  noblesse)  I  have  no  doubt 
courage  and  beauty  are,  this  Frenchman  must  have  been  of 
the  highest  families  in  Franco,  so  grand  and  noble  was  his 
manner,  so  superb  his  person.  He  was  not  quite  so  tall  as 
myself,  fair,  while  I  am  dark,  and,  if  possible,  rather  broader 
in  the  shoulders.  He  was  the  onl}^  man  I  ever  mot  who  could 
master  me  with  the  small-sword;  with  which  he  would  pink 
me  four  times  to  my  three.  As  for  the  saber,  I  could  knock 
him  to  pieces  with  it;  and  I  could  leap  farther  and  carry  more 
than  he  could.  This,  however,  is  mere  egotism.  This  French- 
man, with  whom  I  became  pretty  intimate — for  we  were  the 
two  cocks,  as  it  were,  of  the  de})ot,  and  neither  had  an}'-  feel- 
ing of  low  jealousy — was  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  Le 
Blondin,  on  account  of  his  complexion.  He  was  not  a  deserter 
but  had  come  in  from  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  bishoprics,  as  I 
fancy;  fortune  having  proved  unfavorable  to  him  at  play 
probably,  and  other  means  of  existence  being  denied  him.  I 
suspect  that  the  Bastille  was  waiting  for  him  in  his  own 
country,  had  he  taken  a  fancy  to  return  thither. 

Ho  was  passionately  fond  of  jday  and  liquor,  and  thus  we  had 
a  considerable  sym])athy  together;  Avhen  excited  by  one  or  the 
other,  he  became  frightful.  I,  for  my  part,  can  bear,  without 
wincing,  both  ill  luck  and  wine;  hence  my  advantage  over 
him  was  considerable  in  our  bouts,  and  I  won  enough  money 
from  him  to  make  my  position  tenable.  He  had  a  wife  outside 
(who,  I  take  it,  Avasthe  cause  of  his  misfortunes  and  separation 
from  his  family),  and  she  used  to  be  admitted  to  see  him  twice 
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or  thrice  a  week,  and  never  came  empty-handed — a  little 
brown,  bright-eyed  creature,  whose  ogles  had  made  the  great- 
est impression  upon  all  the  world. 

This  man  was  drafted  into  a  regiment  that  was  quartered 
at  Neiss  in  Silesia,  which  is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Austrian  frontier;  he  maintained  always  the  same  character 
for  daring  and  skill,  and  was,  in  the  secret  republic  of  the 
regiment  which  always  exists  as  well  as  the  regular  military 
hierarchy,  the  acknoAvledged  leader.  He  was  an  admirable 
soldier,  as  I  have  said ;  but  haughty,  dissolute,  and  a  drunkard. 
A  man  of  this  mark,  unless  he  takes  care  to  coax  and  flatter 
his  officers  (which  I  always  did),  is  sure  to  fall  out  with  them. 
Le  Blondin's  captain  was  his  sworn  enemy,  and  his  jjunish- 
inents  were  frequent  and  severe. 

His  wife  and  the  women  of  the  regiment  (this  was  after  the 
peace)  used  to  carry  on  a  little  commerce  of  smuggling  across 
the  Austrian  frontier,  where  their  dealings  were  winked  at  by 
both  parties;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  her  hus- 
band, this  woman,  from  every  one  of  her  excursions,  would 
bring  in  a  little  powder  and  ball ;  commodities  which  are  not  to 
be  procured  by  thePrussian  soldier, and  which  were  stowed  away 
in  secret  till  wanted.     They  loere  to  be  wanted,  and  that  soon. 

Le  Blondin  had  organized  a  great  and  extraordinary  con- 
spiracy. We  don't  know  how  far  it  went,  how  many  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  it  embraced;  but  strange  were  the  stories 
told  about  the  plot  among  us  privates;  for  the  news  was 
spread  from  garrison  to  garrison,  and  talked  of  by  the  army, 
in  spite  of  all  the  Government  efforts  to  hush  it  up — hush  it  up 
indeed  !  I  have  been  of  the  people  myself;  1  have  seen  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  I  know  what  is  the  freemasonry  of  the  poor. 

He  made  himself  the  head  of  the  plot.  There  were  no 
writings  nor  papers.  No  single  one  of  the  conspirators  com- 
municated with  any  other  but  the  Frenchman;  but  pcrsonallj'- 
he  gave  his  orders  to  them  all.  He  had  arranged  matters  for  a 
general  rising  of  the  garrison, attwelveo'clock  on  a  certain  day ; 
the  guardhouses  in  the  town  were  to  be  seized,  the  sentinels  cut 
down,  and — who  knows  the  rest?  Some  of  our  people  used  to 
say  that  the  conspiracy  was  spread  through  all  Silesia,  and  that 
I^e  Blondin  was  to  be  made  a  general  in  the  Austrian  service. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  and  o])posite  the  guardhouse  by  the 
Bohmer-Thor  of  Neiss,  some  thirty  men  were  lounging  about 
in  their  undress,  and  the  Frenchman  stood  near  the  sentinel 
of  the  guardhouse,  shar])ening  a  wood-hatchet  on  a  stone.  At 
the  stroke  of  twelve  he  got  uj),  split  open  the  sentinel's  head 
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with  a  blow  of  his  ax,  and  the  thirty  men,  rushing  into  the 
guardhouse,  took  possession  of  the  arms  there,  and  marched 
at  once  to  the  gate.  The  sentry  there  tried  to  drop  the  bar, 
but  the  Frenchman  rushed  up  to  him,  and  with  another  blow 
of  the  ax  cut  off  his  riglit  hand  with  which  he  held  the  chain. 
Seeing  the  men  rushing  out  armed,  the  guard  without  the  gate 
drew  up  across  the  road  to  prevent  their  passage;  but  the 
Frenchman's  thirty  gave  them  a  volley,  charged  them  with 
the  bayonet,  and  brought  down  several,  and  tlie  rest  flying, 
the  thirty  rushed  on.  The  frontier  is  only  a  league  from 
Neiss,  and  they  made  rapidly  toward  it. 

But  the  alarm  was  given  in  the  town,  and  what  saved  it  was 
that  the  clock  by  which  the  Frenchman  went  was  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  faster  than  any  of  the  clocks  in  the  town.  The 
generale  was  beat,  the  troops  called  to  arms,  and  thus  the  men 
who  were  to  have  attacked  the  other  guardhouses  were  obliged 
to  fall  into  the  ranks,  and  their  project  Avas  defeated.  This, 
however,  likewise  rendered  the  discovery  of  the  conspirators 
impossible,  for  no  man  could  betray  his  comrade,  nor,  of 
course,  would  he  criminate  himself. 

Cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Frenchman  and  his  thirty 
fugitives,  who  were,  by  this  time,  far  on  their  way  to  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  When  the  horse  came  up  with  them,  they 
turned,  received  them  with  a  volley  and  the  bayonet,  and  drove 
them  back.  The  Austrians  were  out  at  the  barriers,  looking 
eagerly  on  at  the  conflict.  The  women,  who  were  on  the  look- 
out too,  brought  more  ammunition  to  these  intrepid  deserters, 
and  they  engaged  and  drove  back  the  dragoons  several  times. 
But  in  these  gallant  and  fruitless  combats  much  time  was  lost, 
and  a  battalion  presently  came  up,  and  surrounded  the  brave 
thirty;  when  the  fate  of  the  poor  fellows  was  decided.  They 
fought  with  the  fury  of  despair;  not  one  of  them  asked  for 
quarter.  When  their  ammunition  failed,  they  fought  with 
the  steel,  and  were  shot  down  or  bayoneted  Avhcre  they  stood. 
The  Frenchman  was  the  very  last  man  who  was  hit.  He  re- 
ceived a  bullet  in  the  thigh,  and  fell,  and  in  this  state  was  over- 
powered, killing  the  oflicer  who  first  advanced  to  seize  him. 

He  and  the  very  few  of  his  con^rades  who  survived  were 
carried  back  to  Neiss,  and  immediately,  as  the  ringleader,  he 
was  brought  before  a  council  of  war.  He  refused  all  interro- 
gations which  were  made  as  to  his  real  name  and  family. 
'What  matters  who  I  am?'  said  he;  'you  have  me  and  will 
shoot  me.  My  name  would  not  save  me,  were  it  ever  so  famous. ' 
In  the  same  way  he  declined  to  make  a  single  discovery  re- 
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garding  tlie  plot.  'It  \v:is  all  my  <loiiig,'  he  said;  'each  man 
engaged  in  it  only  knew  me,  and  is  ignorant  of  every  one  of 
his  comrades.  The  secret  is  mine  alone,  and  the  secret  shall 
die  with  me.'  When  the  officers  asked  him  what  was  the 
reason  which  induced  him  to  meditate  a  crime  so  horrible? 
'It  was  3'our  infernal  brutality  and  tyranny,'  he  said.  'You 
are  all  butchers,  ruffians,  tigers,  and  you  owe  it  to  the  cow- 
ardice of  3'ourmen  that  you  were  not  murdered  long  ago.' 

At  this  his  captain  burst  into  the  most  furious  exclamations 
against  the  wouijded  man,  and  rushing  up  to  him  struck  him 
a  blow  with  his  fist.  But  Le  Blondin,  wounded  as  he  was,  as 
quick  as  thought  seized  the  bayonet  of  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
supported  him,  and  plunged  it  into  the  officer's  breast. 
'Scoundrel  and  monster,'  said  he,  'I  shall  have  the  consolation 
of  sending  you  out  of  the  world  before  I  die.'  He  was  shot 
that  da3^  He  offered  to  write  to  the  king,  if  the  officers  would 
agree  to  let  his  letter  go  sealed  into  the  hands  of  the  post- 
master; but  they  feared,  no  doubt,  that  something  might  be 
said  to  inculpate  themselves,  and  refused  him  the  permission. 
At  the  next  review  Frederick  treated  them,  it  is  said,  with 
great  severity,  and  rebuked  them  for  not  having  granted  the 
Frenchman  his  request.  However,  it  was  the  king's  interest 
to  conceal  the  matter,  and  so  it  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
bushed  up — so  well  hushed  up,  that  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  in  the  army  knew  it;  and  many's  the  one  of  us  that 
has  drunk  to  the  Frenchman's  memory  over  our  wine,  as  a 
martyr  for  the  cause  of  the  soldier.  I  shall  have,  doubtless, 
some  readers  who  will  cry  out  at  this  that  I  am  encouraging 
insubordination  and  advocating  murder.  If  these  men  had 
served  as  privates  in  the  Prussian  army  from  1760  to  1765, 
they  would  not  be  so  apt  to  take  objection.  This  man  de- 
stroyed two  sentinels  to  get  his  liberty;  how  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  his  own  and  the  Austrian  people  did  King 
Frederick  kill  because  he  took  a  fancy  to  Silesia?  It  was  the 
accursed  tyranny  of  the  system  that  sharpened  the  ax  which 
brained  the  two  sentinels  of  Neiss ;  and  so  let  officers  take  warn- 
ing, and  think  twice  ere  they  visit  poor  fellows  with  the  cane. 

I  could  tell  many  more  stories  about  the  army ;  but  as,  from 
having  been  a  soldier  myself,  all  my  sympathies  are  in  the 
ranks,  no  doubt  my  tales  wouM  be  pronounced  to  be  of  an 
immoral  tendency,  and  I  had  best,  therefore,  be  brief.  Fancy 
my  surprise  wliile  in  this  depot,  when  one  day  a  well-known 
voice  saluted  my  ear,  and  I  heard  a  meager  young  gentleman, 
who  was  brought  in  by  a  couple  of  troopers  and  receivcci  a  few 
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cuts  across  the  shoulders  from  one  of  them,  say  in  the  best 
English,  'You  infernal  wascal,  I'll  be  wevenged  for  this.  I'll 
wite  to  my  ambassador,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Fakenham  of 
Fakenham.'  I  burst  out  laughing  at  this;  it  was  m}"  old  ac- 
quaintance in  7/11/  corporal's  coat.  Lischen  had  sworn  stoutly 
that  he  was  really  and  truly  the  private,  and  the  poor  fellow 
had  been  drafted  off,  and  was  to  be  made  one  of  us.  But  I 
bear  no  malice,  and  having  made  the  whole  room  roar  with 
the  story  of  the  way  in  which  I  had  tricked  the  poor  lad,  I 
gave  him  a  piece  of  advice,  Avliicli  i)rocured  him  his  libert}'. 
'Go  to  the  insj)ecting  officer,'  said  I;  'if  thev  once  get  you 
into  Prussia  it  is  all  over  with  you,  and  they  Avill  never  give 
you  up.  Go  now  to  the  connnandant  of  the  depot,  promise 
him  a  hundred — five  hundred  guineas  to  set  you  free ;  say  that 
,the  crimping  captain  has  your  j^apers  and  portfolio  (this  was 
true) ;  above  all,  show  him  that  you  have  the  means  of  paying 
him  the  promised  money,  and  I  will  warrant  you  are  set  free.' 
lie  did  as  I  advised,  and  when  we  were  })ut  on  the  march 
JVIr.  Fakenham  found  means  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  hospital, 
and  while  in  hospital  the  matter  was  arranged  as  I  had  recom- 
mended. He  had  nearl}',  however,  missed  his  freedom  by  his 
own  stinginess  in  bargaining  for  it,  and  never  showed  the  least 
gratitude  toward  me  his  benefactor. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  any  romantic  narrative  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  At  the  close  of  it  the  Prussian  army,  so  re- 
nowned for  its  discii)lined  valor,  was  officered  and  under- 
officered  by  native  Prussians,  it  is  true;  but  was  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  men  hired  or  stolen,  like  myself,  from  almost 
every  nation  in  Europe.  The  deserting  to  and  fro  was  prodi- 
gious. In  my  regiment  (Billow's)  alone,  before  the  war,  there 
had  been  no  less  than  six  hundred  Frenchmen,  and  as  they 
marched  out  of  Berlin  for  the  campaign,  one  of  the  fellows  had 
an  old  fiddle  on  which  he  was  ])laying  a  French  tune,  and  his 
comrades  danced  almost,  rather  than  walked,  after  him,  sing- 
ing, ^jVous  allons  en  France.''  Two  years  after,  when  they 
returned  to  Berlin,  there  were  ox\\y  six  of  these  men  left;  the 
rest  had  fled  or  were  killed  in  action.  The  life  the  private 
soldier  led  was  a  frightful  one  to  any  but  men  of  iron  courage 
and  endurance.  There  Avas  a  corj)oral  to  ever}'  three  men, 
marching  behind  them,  and  pitilessly  using  the  cane;  so  much 
so  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  in  action  there  was  a  front  rank 
of  privates  and  a  second  rank  of  sergeants  and  corporals  to 
drive  them  on.  Many  men  would  give  way  to  the  most  fright- 
ful acts  of  despair  under  these  incessant  persecutions  and  tor- 
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tures;  and  among  several  regiments  of  the  army  a  horrible 
practice  had  sprung  up,  Avhich  for  some  time  caused  the  great- 
est alarm  to  the  government.  This  was  a  strange,  frigjitful 
custom  of  child  murder.  The  men  used  to  say  that  life  was 
unbearable,  that  suicide  was  a  crime ;  in  order  to  avert  which, 
and  to  finish  with  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  position,  the 
best  plan  was  to  kill  a  young  child,  which  was  innocent,  and 
therefore  secure  of  heaven,  and  then  to  deliver  themselves  up 
as  guilty  of  the  murder.  The  king  himself — the  hero,  sage, 
and  philosopher,  the  prince  who  had  always  liberality  on  his 
lips,  and  who  affected  a  hori-or  of  capital  punishment — was 
frightened  at  this  dreadful  protest,  on  the  part  of  the  wretches 
whom  he  had  kidnaped,  against  his  monstrous  tyranny ;  but  his 
only  means  of  remedying  the  evil  was  strictly  to  forbid  that 
such  criminals  should  be  attended  by  any  ecclesiastic  what- 
ever, and  denied  all  religious  consolation. 

The  punishment  was  incessant.  Every  officer  had  the  liberty 
to  inflict  it,  and  in  peace  it  was  more  cruel  than  in  war.  For 
when  peace  came  the  king  turned  adrift  such  of  his  officers  as 
were  not  noble ;  whatever  their  services  might  have  been.  He 
would  call  a  captain  to  the  front  of  his  company  and  say,  'Pie 
is  not  noble,  let  him  go.'  We  were  afraid  of  him  somehow, 
and  were  cowed  before  hira  like  wild  beasts  before  their 
keeper.  I  have  seen  the  bravest  men  of  the  army  cry  like 
children  at  a  cut  of  the  cane;  I  have  seen  a  little  ensign  of 
fifteen  call  out  a  man  of  fifty  from  the  ranks,  a  man  who  had 
been  in  a  hundred  battles,  and  he  has  stood  presenting  arms, 
and  sobbing  and  howling  like  a  baby,  while  the  young  wretch 
lashed  him  over  the  arms  and  thighs  with  the  stick.  In  a  day 
of  action  this  man  would  dare  anything.  A  button  might  be 
awry  then  and  nobody  touched  him;  but  when  they  had  made 
the  brute  fight,  then  they  lashed  him  again  into  subordination. 
Almost  all  of  us  yielded  to  the  spell — scarce  one  could  break 
it.  The  French  officer  I  have  spoken  of  as  taken  along  with 
me,  was  in  my  company  and  caned  like  a  dog.  I  met  him 
at  Versailles  twfenty  years  afterward,  and  he  turned  quite  pale 
and  sick  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  old  da3's.  'For  God's  sake,' 
said  he,  'don't  talk  of  that  time;  I  wake  up  from  my  sleep 
trembling  and  crying  even  now.' 

As  for  me,  after  a  very  brief  time  (in  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed I  tasted,  like  my  comrades,  of  the  cane)  and  after  I  had 
found  0))))ortunities  to  show  njyself  to  be  a  brave  and  dexter- 
ous soldier,  I  took  the  means  I  had  a(h)pted  in  the  English 
army  to  prevent  any  further  j)ersonal  degradation.     I  wore  a 
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bullc  t  around  my  neck,  which  I  did  not  take  the  pains  to  con^ 
ceal,  and  I  gave  out  that  it  should  be  for  the  man  or  officer 
who  caused  me  to  be  chastised.  And  there  was  something 
in  my  character  which  made  my  superiors  believe  me ;  for  that 
bullet  had  already  served  me  to  kill  an  Austrian  colonel,  and 
I  would  have  given  it  to  a  Prussian  with  as  little  remorse. 
For  what  cared  I  for  their  quarrels,  or  whether  the  eagle  under 
which  I  marched  had  one  head  or  two?  All  I  said  was,  'No 
man  shall  find  me  tripping  in  my  duty,  but  no  man  shall  ever 
lay  a  hand  upon  me.'  And  by  this  maxim  I  abided  as  long 
as  I  remained  in  the  service. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  history  of  battles  in  the  Prussian 
any  more  than  in  the  English  service.  I  did  m}'  duty  in  them 
as  well  as  another,  and  by  the  time  that  my  mustache  had 
grown  to  a  decent  length,  which  it  did  when  I  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  there  was  not  a  braver,  cleverer,  handsomer,  and, 
I  must  own,  wickeder  soldier  in  the  Prussian  army.  I  had 
formed  myself  to  the  condition  of  the  proper  fighting  beast; 
on  a  day  of  action  I  was  savage  and  happy;  out  of  the  field  I 
took  all  the  pleasure  I  could  get,  and  was  by  no  means  delicate 
as  to  its  quality  or  the  manner  of  procuring  it.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  there  was  among  our  men  a  much  higher  tone 
of  society  than  among  the  clumsy  louts  in  the  English  army, 
and  our  service  was  generally  so  strict  that  we  had  little  time 
for  doing  mischief.  I  am  very  dark  and  swarthy  in  complexion, 
and  was  called  by  our  fellows  the  'Black  Englander,'  the 
*Schwartzer  Englander,'  or  the  English  Devil.  If  any  service 
was  to  be  done,  I  was  sure  to  be  put  upon  it.  I  got  frequent 
gratifications  of  money,  but  no  promotion;  and  it  was  on  the 
day  after  I  had  killed  the  Austrian  colonel  (a  great  officer  of 
Uhlans,  whom  I  engaged  singly  and  on  foot)  that  General 
Billow,  my  colonel,  gave  me  two  Frederics-d'or  in  front  of  the 
regiment,  and  said,  'I  reward  thee  now ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  have 
to  hang  thee  one  day  or  other.'  I  spent  the  money,  and  that 
I  had  taken  from  the  colonel's  body,  every  groschen,  that 
night  with  some  jovial  companions;  but  as  lolig  as  war  lasted 
was  never  without  a  dollar  in  my  purse. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

BARRT  LEADS  A  GARRISON  LIFE  AND  FINDS  MANY  FRIENDS  THERE. 

After  the  war  our  regiment  was  garrisoned  in  the  capital, 
the  least  dull,  perhaps,  of  all  the  towns  of  Prussia;  but  that 
does  not  say  much  for  its  gayety.     Our  service,  which  was 
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always  severe,  still  left  many  hours  of  the  day  disengaged,  in 
which  we  might  take  our  pleasure,  had  we  the  means  of  pay- 
ing for  the  same.  Many  of  our  mess  got  leave  to  work  in 
trades;  but  I  had  been  brought  up  to  none;  and  besides  my 
honor  forbade  me;  for,  as  a  gentleman,  I  could  not  soil  my 
fingers  by  a  manual  occupation.  But  our  pay  was  barely 
enough  to  keep  us  from  starving;  and  as  I  have  always  been 
fond  of  pleasure,  and  as  the  position  in  which  we  now  were,  in 
the  midst  of  the  capital,  prevented  us  from  resorting  to  those 
means  of  levying  contributions  which  are  always  pretty  feas- 
ible in  wartime,  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  onlj^  means  left  me 
of  providing  for  my  expenses;  and,  in  a  word,  became  the 
Ordo7inanz,  or  confidential  military  gentleman  of  my  captain. 
I  spurned  the  office  four  years  previously,  when  it  was  made  to 
me  in  the  English  service;  but  the  position  is  very  different 
in  a  foreign  country;  besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  after  five  years 
in  the  ranks,  a  man's  pride  will  submit  to  many  rebuffs  which 
would  be  intolerable  to  him  in  an  independent  condition. 

The  captain  was  a  young  man  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  war,  or  he  would  never  have  been  advanced  to 
rank  so  early.  He  was,  moreover,  the  nephew  and  heir  of 
the  Minister  of  Police,  M.  de  Potzdorff,  a  relationship  which 
no  doubt  aided  in  the  young  gentleman's  promotion.  Captain 
de  Potzdorff  was  a  severe  officer  enough  on  parade  or  in  bar- 
racks, but  he  was  a  person  easily  led  by  flattery.  I  won  his 
heart  in  the  first  place  by  ray  manner  of  tying  my  hair  in  cue 
(indeed  it  was  more  neatly  dressed  than  that  of  any  man  in 
the  regiment),  and  subsequently  gained  his  confidence  hy  a 
thousand  little  arts  and  compliments,  which  as  a  gentleman  my- 
self I  knew  how  to  employ.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  which 
he  pursued  more  openly  than  most  men  in  the  stern  court  of 
the  king;  he  was  generous  and  careless  with  his  purse,  and 
he  had  a  great  affection  for  Rhine  wine ;  in  all  which  qualities 
I  sincerely  sympathized  with  him;  and  from  which  I,  of 
course,  had  my  profit.  He  was  disliked  in  the  regiment,  be- 
cause he  was  supposed  to  have  too  intimate  relations  with  his 
uncle  the  Police  Minister;  to  whom,  it  was  hinted,  he  carried 
the  news  of  the  corps. 

Before  long  I  had  ingratiated  myself  considerably  with  my 
officer,  and  knew  most  qf  his  affairs.  Thus  I  was  relieved 
from  many  drills  and  parades,  which  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  to  my  lot,  and  came  in  for  a  number  of  perquisites; 
which  enabled  me  to  support  a  genteel  figure  and  to  appear 
with  some  eclat  in  a  certain,  though  it  must  be  confessed  very 
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humble  society  in  Berlin.  Among  tlie  ladies  I  was  always  an 
especial  favorite,  and  so  polished  was  my  behavior  among 
them  that  they  could  not  understand  how  I  should  have  ob- 
tained my  frightful  nickname  of  the  Black  Devil  in  the  regi- 
ment. 'He  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,'  I  laughingly 
would  say;  and  most  of  the  ladies  agreed  that  the  private  was 
quite  as  well  bred  as  the  captain ;  as  indeed  how  should  it  be 
otherwise,  considering  my  education  and  birth? 

When  I  was  sufficiently  ingratiated  with  him,  I  asked  leave 
to  address  a  letter  to  my  poor  mother  iu  Ireland,  to  whom  I  had 
not  given  any  news  of  myself  for  many,  many  j^ears;  for  the 
letters  of  the  foreign  soldiers  were  never  admitted  to  the  post, 
for  fear  of  appeals  or  disturbances  on  the  part  of  their  parents 
abroad.  My  captain  agreed  to  find  means  to  forward  the  letter, 
and  as  I  knew  that  he  would  open  it,  I  took  care  to  give  it  him 
sealed;  thus  showing  my  confidence  in  him.  But  the  letter 
was,  as  you  may  imagine,  written  so  that  the  writer  should 
come  to  no  harm  were  it  intercepted.  I  begged  my  honored 
mother's  forgiveness  for  having  tied  from  her;  I  said  that  my 
extravagance  and  folly  in  my  own  country  1  knew  rendered 
my  return  thither  impossible;  but  that  she  would,  at  least,  be 
glad  to  know  that  I  was  well  and  liappy  in  the  service  of  the 
greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  and  that  the  soldier's  life  was 
most  agreeable  to  me;  and,  I  added,  that  I  had  found  a  kind 
protector  and  patron,  who  I  hoped  M'ould  some  day  jirovide 
for  me  as  I  knew  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  do.  I  offered 
remembrances  to  all  the  girls  at  Castle  Brady,  naming  them 
from  Biddy  to  Becky  downward,  and  signed  myself,  as  in 
trutli  I  was,  her  affectionate  son,  Redmond  Barry,  in  Captain 
Potzdorff's  conii)any  of  the  Biilowisch  regiment  of  foot  in 
garrison  at  Berlin.  Also  I  told  her  a  ])leasant  story  about  the 
king  kicking  the  chancellor  and  three  judges  downstairs,  as 
he  had  done  one  day  when  I  was  on  guard  at  Potsdam,  and 
said  I  hoped  for  another  war  soon,  when  I  might  rise  to  be  an 
officer.  In  fact,  you  might  have  imagined  my  letter  to  be 
that  of  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  I  was  not  on  this 
head  at  all  sorry  to  mislead  my  kind  ])arent. 

I  was  sure  my  letter  was  read,  for  Captain  Potzdorff  began 
asking  me  some  days  afterward  about  my  family,  and  I  told 
him  the  circumstances  pretty  truh',  all  things  considered.  I 
was  a  cadet  of  a  good  family,  but  my  mother  was  almost  ruined 
and  had  barely  enough  to  su))port  her  eight  daughters,  whom 
I  named.  I  had  been  to  study  for  the  law  at  Dublin,  where 
I  had  got  into  debt  and  bad  companf^jhad  killed  a  man  in  a  duel, 
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and  would  be  banged  or  imprisoned  by  his  powerful  friends 
if  I  returned.  I  had  enlisted  in  the  English  service,  where 
an  opportunity  for  escape  presented  itself  to  me  such  as  I  could 
not  resist;  and  hereupon  I  told  the  stor}'' of  Mr.  Fakenham  of 
Fakenham  in  such  a  way  as  made  my  patron  to  be  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  he  told  me  afterward  that  he  had  repeated 
the  story  at  Mme.  de  Kameke's  evening  assembly,  where  all 
the  world  was  anxious  to  have  a  sight  of  the  young  Englander. 

'Was  the  Britisli  ambassador  there?'  I  asked,  in  a  tone  of  the 
greatest  alarm,  and  added  'For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  do  not  tell 
my  name  to  him,  or  he  might  ask  to  have  me  delivered  up;  and 
I  have  no  fancy  to  go  to  be  hanged  in  my  dear  native  country.' 
Potzdorff,  laughing,  said  he  would  take  care  that  I  should  re- 
main where  I  was,  on  which  I  swore  eternal  gratitude  to  him. 

Some  days  afterward,  and  with  rather  a  grave  face,  he  said 
to  me,  'Redmond,  I  have  been  talking  to  our  colonel  about 
you, and  as  I  wondered  that  a  fellow  of  your  courage  and  talents 
had  not  been  advanced  during  the  Avar,  the  general  said  they 
had  had  their  eye  upon  you ;  that  you  were  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  had  evidently  come  of  a  good  stock;  that  no  man  in  the 
regiment  had  had  less  fault  found  with  him;  but  that  no  man 
merited  promotion  less.  You  were  idle,  dissolute,  and  unprin- 
cipled ;  you  had  done  a  deal  of  harm  to  the  men  ;  and, for  all  your 
talents  and  bravery,  he  was  sure  would  come  to  no  good.' 

'Sir!'  said  I,  quite  astonished  that  any  mortal  man  should 
have  formed  such  an  opinion  of  me,  'I  hope  General  Btilow  is 
mistaken  regarding  my  character.  I  have  fallen  into  bad 
compan}^  it  is  true;  but  I  have  only  done  as  other  soldiers 
have  done;  and,  above  all,  I  have  never  had  a  kind  friend  and 
]jrotector  before,  to  whom  I  might  show  that  I  was  worthy  of 
better  things.  The  general  may  say  I  am  a  ruined  lad,  and 
send  me  to  the  d — 1 ;  but  be  sure  of  this,  I  would  go  to  the  d — 1 
to  serve  yoit.''  This  speech  I  saw  pleased  my  patron  very 
much ;  and,  as  I  was  very  discreet  and  useful  in  a  thousand  del- 
icate ways  to  him,  he  soon  came  to  have  a  sincere  attachment 
for  me.  One  day,  or  ratlun*  night,  when  he  was  tete-d-ttte  with 
the  lady  of  the  Tabaks  Rath  Von  Dose  for  instance,  I — but 
there  is  no  use  in  telling  affairs  which  concern  nobody  now. 

Four  months  after  my  letter  to  my  mother,  I  got,  under 
cover  to  the  captain,  a  re|)ly,  which  created  in  my  mind  a 
yearning  after  home,  and  a  melancholy  whicli  Icannot  describe. 
I  had  not  seen  the  dear  soul's  writing  for  five  years.  All  the 
old  days,  and  the  fresh  happy  sunshine  of  the  t)ld  green  fields 
in  Ireland,  and  her  love,  and  my  uncle,  and  Phil  Piircell,  and 
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everything  that  I  had  done  and  thought,  came  back  to  me  as 
I  read  the  letter;  and  when  I  was  alone  I  cried  over  it,  as  I 
hadn't  done  since  the  day  when  Nora  jilted  me.  I  took  care 
not  to  show  my  feelings  to  the  regiment  jr  my  captain ;  but 
that  night,  when  I  was  to  have  taken  tea  at  the  Garden  house 
outside  Brandenburg  Gate,  with  Friiulein  Lottchen  (theTabaks 
Rathinn's  gentlewoman  of  company),  I  somehow  had  not  the 
courage  to  go,  but  begged  to  be  excused,  and  went  early  to  bed 
in  barracks, out  of  whichi  wentaiid  eamenow  almostas  Twilled, 
andpasseda  longnightweepingaudthinkingaboutdearli'eland. 

Next  day,  my  spirits  rose  again,  and  I  got  a  ten-guinea  bill 
cashed,  which  my  mother  sent  in  the  letter,  and  gave  a  hand- 
some treat  to  some  of  my  acquaintance.  The  poor  soul's  letter 
was  blotted  all  over  with  tears,  full  of  texts,  and  written  in 
the  wildest,  incoherent  way.  She  said  she  was  delighted  to 
think  I  was  under  a  Protestant  prince,  though  she  feared  he 
was  not  in  the  right  way  ;  that  right  wa}',  she  said,  she  had  the 
blessing  to  find  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Jowls, 
whom  she  sat  under.  She  said  he  was  a  precious,  chosen  vessel ; 
a  sweet  ointment  and  precious  box  of  spikenard ;  and  made  use 
of  a  great  number  more  phrases  that  I  could  not  understand; 
but  one  thing  was  clear  in  the  midst  of  all  this  jargon,  that  the 
good  soul  loved  her  son  still,  and  thought  and  prayed  day  and 
night  for  her  wild  Redmond.  lias  it  not  come  across  many  a 
poor  fellow,  in  a  solitary  night's  watch,  or  in  sorrow,  sickness, 
or  captivity,  that  at  the  verj'  minute,  most  likely,  his  mother 
is  praying  for  him?  I  often  have  had  these  thoughts;  but 
they  are  none  of  the  gayest,  and  it's  quite  as  well  that  they 
don't  come  to  you  in  company;  for  where  would  be  a  set  of 
jolly  fellows  then? — as  mute  as  undertakers  at  a  funeral,  I 
promise  you.  I  drank  m}'  mother's  health  that  night  in  a 
bumper,  and  lived  like  a  gentleman  while  the  money  lasted. 
She  ])inched  herself  to  give  it  me,  as  she  told  me  afterward, 
and  Mr.  Jowls  was  very  Avroth  with  her. 

Although  the  good  soul's  money  was  pretty  quickly  spent, 
I  was  not  long  in  getting  more;  for  1  had  a  hundred  waj's  of 
getting  it,  and  became  a  universal  favorite  with  the  captain 
and  his  friends.  Now  it  M^as  Mme.  von  Dose  who  gave  me 
a  Frederic-do'r  for  bringing  her  a  bouquet  or  a  letter  from 
the  captain;  now  it  was,  on  the  contar}',  the  old  Privy  Coun- 
cillor who  treated  me  M'ith  a  bottle  of  Rhenish,  and  slipped 
into  my  hand  a  dollar  or  two,  in  order  that  I  might  give  hira 
some  information  regarding  the  liaison  between  my  captain 
an/1  his  lady.     But  though  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  take 
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his  money,  you  may  be  sure  I  was  not  dishonorable  enough  to 
betray  ni}'  benefactor ;  and  he  got  very  little  out  of  tne.  When 
the  captain  and  the  lady  fell  out,  and  he  began  to  pay  his  ad- 
dress to  the  rich  daughter  of  the  Dutch  Minister,  I  don't  know 
how  many  more  letters  and  guineas  the  unfortunate  Tabaks 
Riithinn  handed  over  to  me,  that  I  might  get  her  lover  back 
again.  But  such  returns  are  rare  in  love,  and  the  captain  used 
only  to  laugh  at  her  stale  sighs  and  entreaties.  In  the  house 
of  Mynheer  Van  Guldensack  I  made  myself  so  pleasant  to 
high  and  low  that  I  came  to  be  quite  intimate  there;  and  got 
the  knowledge  of  a  state  secret  or  two,  which  surprised  and 
pleased  my  captain  very  much.  These  little  hints  he  carried 
to  his  uncle,  the  Minister  of  Police,  who,  no  doubt,  made  his 
advantage  of  them;  and  thus  I  began  to  be  received  quite  in 
a  confidential  light  by  the  Potzdorff  family,  and  became  a  mere 
nominal  soldier,being  allowed  to  appear  in  plain  clothes  (which 
were,  1  warrant  you,  of  a  neat  fashion)  and  to  enjoy  myself 
in  a  hundred  ways,  which  the  poor  fellows  my  comrades  en- 
vied. As  for  the  sergeants,  they  were  as  civil  to  me  as  to 
an  officer;  it  was  as  much  as  their  stripes  were  worth  to  offend 
a  person  who  had  the  ear  of  the  Minister's  nephew.  There 
was  ih  ray  company  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Kurz,  who 
was  six  feet  high  in  spite  of  his  name,  and  whose  life  I  had 
saved  in  some  affair  of  the  war.  What  does  this  lad  do,  after 
I  had  recounted  to  him  one  of  my  adventures,  but  call  me  a 
spy  and  informer,  and  beg  me  not  to  call  him  du  any  more,  as 
is  the  fashion  with  young  men  when  they  are  very  intimate. 
I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  call  him  out;  but  I  owed  him  no 
grudge.  I  disarmed  him  in  a  twinkling;  and  as  I  sent  sword 
flying  over  his  head,  said  to  him,  'Kurz,  did  ever  you  know 
a  man  guilty  of  a  mean  action  avIio  can  do  as  I  do  now?'  This 
silenced  the  rest  of  the  grumblers;  and  no  man  ever  sneered 
at  me  after  that. 

No  man  can  suppose  that  to  a  person  of  my  fashion  the 
waiting  in  antechambers,  the  conversation  of  footmen  and 
hangers-on,  was  pleasant.  But  it  was  not  more  degrading 
than  the  barrack-room,  of  which  T  need  not  say  I  was  heartily 
sick.  My  protestations  of  liking  for  the  army  were  all  intended 
to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  ray  eraployer.  I  ighed  to  be 
out  of  slavery.  I  knew  I  was  born  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world.  Had  I  been  one  of  the  Neiss  garrison,  I  would  have 
cut  my  way  to  freedom  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  Frenchman; 
but  here  I  had  only  artifice  to  enable  me  to  attain  my  end, 
and  was  not  I  justified  in  erai)loying  it?     My  plan  was  this: 
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I  may  make  myself  so  necessary  to  M.  de  Potzdorff  that  he 
will  obtain  my  freedom.  Once  free,  with  my  fine  person  and 
good  family,  I  will  do  what  ten  thousand  Irish  gentlemen  have 
done  before,  and  will  marry  a  lady  of  fortune  and  condition. 
And  the  proof  that  I  was,  if  not  disinterested,  at  least  actuated 
by  a  noble  ambition,  is  this.  There  was  a  fat  grocer's  widow 
in  Berlin  with  six  hundred  thalers  of  rent,  and  a  good  business, 
who  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  would  purchase  my  dis- 
charge if  I  would  marr}'  her;  l)ut  I  frankh'  told  her  that  I  was 
not  made  to  be  a  grocer,  and  thus  absolutely  flung  away  a 
chance  of  freedom  which  she  offered  me. 

And  I  was  grateful  to  my  employers;  more  grateful  than 
they  to  me.  The  captain  Avas  in  debt,  and  had  dealings  with 
the  Jews,  to  whom  he  gave  notes  of  hand  payable  on  his  uncle's 
death.  The  old  Ilerr  von  Potzdorff,  seeing  the  confidence  his 
nephew  had  in  me,  offered  to  bribe  me  to  know  what  the  young 
man's  affairs  really  were.  But  what  did  I  do?  I  informed  M. 
George  von  Potzdorff  of  the  fact;  and  we  made  out,  in  con- 
cert, a  list  of  little  debts,  so  moderate  that  they  actually  ap- 
peased the  old  uncle  instead  of  irritating,  and  he  paid  them, 
being  glad  to  get  off  so  cheap. 

And  a  pretty  return  I  got  for  this  fidelity.  One  morning, 
the  old  gentleman  being  closeted  with  his  nephew  (he  used 
to  come  to  get  any  news  stirring  as  to  what  the  young  ofliicers 
of  the  regiments  were  doing;  whether  this  or  that  gambled; 
who  intrigued,  and  with  whom ;  who  was  at  the  ridotto  on  such 
a  night;  who  was  in  debt,  and  what  not;  for  the  king  liked 
to  know  the  business  of  every  officer  in  his  army),  I  was  sent 
with  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens  (that  afterward  married 
Mile.  Cochois  the  actress),  and,  meeting  the  marquis  at  a  few 
paces  off  in  the  street,  gave  m}'  message,  and  returned  to  the 
captain's  lodging.  He  and  his  worthy  uncle  were  making  my 
unworthy  self  the  subject  of  conversation. 

'lie  is  noble,'  said  the  captain. 

'Bah!'  replied  the  uncle  (whom  I  could  have  throttled  for 
his  insolence).  'All  the  beggarly  Irish  who  ever  enlisted  tell 
the  same  story.' 

'He  was  kidnaped  by  Galgenstein,'  resumed  the  other. 

'A  kidnaped  deserter,'  said  M.  Potzdorff;  Ha  belle  affaireP 

'Well,  I  promised  the  lad  I  would  ask  for  liis  discharge-,  and 
I  am  sure  you  can  make  him  useful.' 

'You  have  asked  his  discharge,'  answered  the  elder,  laugh- 
ing. 'Bon  Dieu !  You  are  a  model  of  probity!  You'll  never 
succeed  to  my  place,  George,  if  you  are  no  wiser  than  you  ar^ 
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just  now.  Make  the  fellow  as  useful  to  you  as  you  please.  He 
nas  a  good  manner  and  a  frank  countenance.  lie  can  lie  with 
an  assurance  that  I  never  saw  surpassed,  and  fight,  you  say, 
on  a  pinch.  The  scoundrel  does  not  want  for  good  (qualities; 
but  he  is  vain,  a  spendthirft,  and  a  havard.  As  long  as  j^ou 
have  the  regiment  in  terrorem  over  him  you  can  do  as  you  like 
with  him.  Once  let  him  loose,  and  the  lad  is  likely  to  give 
you  the  slip.  Keep  on  promising  him;  promise  to  make  him 
a  general,  if  you  like.  What  the  deuce  do  I  care?  There  are 
spies  enough  to  be  had  in  this  town  without  him.' 

It  was  thus  that  the  services  I  rendered  to  M.  Potzdorff  were 
qualified  by  that  ungrateful  old  gentleman ;  and  I  stole  away 
from  the  room  extremely  troubled  in  spirit,  to  think  that  an- 
other of  my  fond  dreams  was  thus  dispelled;  and  that  my 
hopes  of  geting  out  of  the  army,  by  being  useful  to  the  cap- 
tain, were  entirely  vain.  For  some  time  my  desj^air  was  such 
that  I  thought  of  marrying  the  widow;  but  the  marriages  of 
privates  are  never  allowed  without  the  direct  permission  of  the 
king;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  doubt  whether  his 
Majesty  would  allow  a  young  fellow  of  twenty -two^  the  hand- 
somest man  of  his  army,  to  be  coupled  to  a  pimple-faced  old 
widow  of  sixty,  who  was  quite  beyond  the  age  when  her  mar- 
riage would  be  likely  to  multiply  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 
This  hope  of  liberty  was  therefore  vain;  nor  could  I  hope  to 
purchase  my  discharge,  unless  any  charitable  soul  would  lend 
me  a  large  sum  of  money;  for  though  I  made  a  good  deal,  as 
I  have  said,  yet  I  have  always  had  through  life  an  incorrigible 
knack  of  spending,  and  (such  is  my  generosity  of  disposition) 
have  been  in  debt  ever  since  I  was  boi'n. 

My  captain,  the  sly  rascal!  gave  me  a  very  different  version 
of  his  conversation  with  his  uncle  to  that  which  I  knew  to  be 
the  true  one;  and  said  smilingly  to  me,  'Redmond,  I  have 
spoken  to  the  Minister  regarding  thy  services,*  and  thy  for- 
tune is  made.  We  shall  get  thee  out  of  the  army,  appoint  thee 
to  the  police  bureau,  and  procure  for  thee  an  inspectorship  of 
customs;  and,  in  fine,  allow  thee  to  move  in  a  better  sphere 
than  that  in  which  fortune  has  hitherto  ])laced  thee.' 

Although  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  this  speech,  I  affected 

*  The  service  about  which  Mr.  Barry  hero  speaks  has,  and  we  suspect  purposely,  been 
described  by  him  in  very  dubious  terms.  It  is  most  probable  that  ho  was  employed  to 
wait  at  the  tal)le  of  strangers  in  Berlin,  and  to  bring  to  the  Police  Minister  any  news 
concerniiif,'  them  which  mis^ht  at,  all  interest  the  government.  The  great  Frederic  never 
received  a  guest  without  taking  these  liospitable  precautions  ;  and  as  for  the  duels 
which  Mr.  Barry  fights,  may  we  oe  allowed  to  hint  a  doubt  as  to  a  great  number  of  these 
combats  ?  It  will  ne  observed,  in  one  or  two  other  parts  of  his  Memoirs,  that  whenever 
he  is  in  an  awkward  pass,  or  does  what  the  world  does  not  usually  consider  respectable, 
a  iliu'l.  In  which  he  is  victorious,  is  sure  to  ensue  •  from  which  he  argues  that  he  ia  a 
man  of  undoubted  honor. 
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to  be  very  nuich  moved  b}^  it,  and  of  course  swore  eternal  grati- 
tude to  the  captain  for  bis  kindness  to  tbe  poor  Irish  castaway. 

'Your  service  at  the  Dutch  Minister's  has  pleased  me  very 
well.  There  is  another  occasion  on  which  you  may  make 
yourself  useful  to  us;  and  if  you  succeed,  depend  on  it  your 
reward  will  be  secure.' 

'What  is  the  service,  sir?'  said  1;  'I  will  do  anything  for 
so  kind  a  master.' 

'There  is  lately  come  to  Berlin,'  said  the  captain,  'a  gentle- 
man in  the  service  of  the  Empress-queen,  who  calls  himself  the 
Chevalier  de  Balibari,  and  wears  the  red  ribbon  and  star  of 
tbe  Pope's  order  of  the  Spur.  He  speaks  Italian  or  French 
indifferently;  but  we  have  some  reason  to  fancy  this  M.  de 
Balibari  is  a  native  of  your  countr}'  of  Ireland.  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  name  as  Balibari  in  Ireland?' 

'Balibari!  Balyl>' ?'      A  sudden  thought  flashed  across 

me.     'No,  sir,'  said  I,  'never  heard  the  name.' 

'You  must  go  into  his  service.  Of  course  you  will  not  know 
a  word  of  English ;  and  if  the  chevalier  asks  to  the  particular- 
ity of  your  accent,  say  you  are  a  Hungarian.  The  servant 
who  came  with  him  will  be  turned  away  to-day,  and  the  person 
to  whom  he  has  applied  for  a  faithful  fellow  will  recommend 
you.  You  are  a  Hungarian;  you  served  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  You  left  the  army  on  account  of  weakness  of  the  loins. 
You  served  M.  De  Quellenberg  two  years;  he  is  now  with  the 
army  in  Silesia,  but  there  is  your  certificate  signed  by  him. 
You  afterward  lived  with  Dr.  Mopsius,  who  will  give  you  a 
character,  if  need  be;  and  the  landlord  of  the  Star  will,  of 
course,  certif}'  that  you  are  an  honest  fellow;  but  his  certi- 
ficate goes  for  nothing.  As  for  the  rest  of  your  story,  you 
can  fashion  that  as  you  will,  and  make  it  as  romantic  or  as 
ludicrous  as  your  fancy  dictates.  Try,  however,  to  win  the 
chevalier's  confidence  by  provoking  his  compassion.  He 
gambles  a  great  deal,  and  wins.     Do  you  know  the  cards  well?' 

'Only  a  very  little,  as  soldiers  do.' 

'I  had  thought  you  more  expert.  You  must  find  out  if  the 
chevalier  cheats;  if  he  does,  we  have  him.  He  sees  the 
English  and  Austrian  envoys  continually,  and  the  young  men 
of  either  Ministry  sup  repeatedly  at  his  house.  Find  out  what 
they  talk  of;  for  how  much  each  plays,  especially  if  any  of 
them  play  on  parole;  if  you  once  read  his  private  letters,  of 
course  you  will;  though  about  those  which  go  to  the  post  you 
need  not  trouble  yourself;  we  look  at  them  there.  But  never 
see. him  write  a  note  without  finding  out  to  whom  it  goes,  and 
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by  what  channel  or  messenger.  lie  sleeps  with  the  keys  of  his 
dispatch  box  on  a  string  round  his  neck.  Twenty  Frederics, 
if  you  get  an  impression  of  the  kej's.  You  will,  of  course,  go 
in  plain  clothes.  You  had  best  brush  the  powder  out  of  your 
hair,  and  tie  it  with  a  ribbon  simply ;  your  mustache  you  must 
of  course  shave  off.' 

With  these  instructions,  and  a  ver^^  small  gratuity,  the 
captain  left  me.  When  I  again  saw  him,  he  was  amused  at 
the  change  in  my  appearance.  I  had,  not  without  a  ])ang  (for 
they  were  as  black  as  jet,  and  curled  elegantly),  shaved  off  my 
mustaches;  had  removed  the  odious  grease  and  flour,  which  I 
always  abominated,  out  of  my  hair;  had  mounted  a  demure 
French  gray  coat,  black  satin  breeches,  and  a  maroon  plush 
waistcoat,  and  a  hat  without  a  cockade.  I  looked  as  meek  and 
humble  as  any  servant  out  of  place  could  possibly'  appear;  and 
I  think  not  my  own  regiment,  which  was  now  at  the  review  at 
Potsdam,  would  have  known  me.  Thusaccoutered,  I  went  to 
the  Star  Hotel  where  this  stranger  was,  ray  heart  beating  with 
anxiety,  and  something  telling  me  that  this  Chevalier  de 
Balibari  was  no  other  than  Barry,  of  Ballybarry,  my  father's 
eldest  brother,  who  had  given  up  his  estate  in  consequence  of 
his  obstinate  adherence  to  the  Romish  superstition.  Before 
I  went  in  to  present  myself,  I  went  to  look  in  the  remises  at 
his  carriage.  Had  he  the  Barr}'  arms?  Yes,  there  they  were : 
argent,  a  bend  gules,  with  four  escallops  of  the  field — the 
ancient  coat  of  my  house.  They  Avere  painted  in  a  shield 
about  as  big  as  my  hat,  on  a  smart  chariot  handsomely  gilded, 
surmounted  with  a  coronet,  and  supported  by  eight  or  nine 
cupids,  cornucopias,  and  flower  baskets,  according  to  the  queer 
heraldic  fashion  of  those  days.  It  must  be  he!  I  felt  quite 
faint  as  I  went  up  the  stairs.  I  was  going  to  present  myself 
before  my  uncle  in  the  character  of  a  servant ! 

'You  are  the  young  man  whom  M.  de  Seebach recommended?' 
I  bowed  and  handed  him  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  with 
which  my  captain  had  taken  care  to  provide  me.  As  he  looked 
at  it  I  had  leisure  to  examine  him.  My  uncle  was  a  man  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  dressed  superbly  in  a  coat  and  breeches  of 
apricot-colored  velvet,  a  white  satin  waistcoai  einbroidered 
with  gold  like  the  coat.  Across  his  breast  went  the  purple 
ribbon  of  his  order  of  the  Spur;  and  the  star  of  the  order,  an 
enormous  one,  sparkled  on  his  breast.  He  had  rings  on  his 
fingers,  a  couple  of  watches  in  his  fobs,  a  rich  diamond  solitaire 
in  the  black  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  fastened  to  the  bag  of 
bis  wig;  his  ruflles  and  frills  were  decorated  with  a  profusion 
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of  the  richest  lace.  He  had  pink  silk  stockings  rolled  over  the 
knee  and  tied  with  gold  garters,  and  enormous  diamond 
buckles  to  his  red-heeled  shoes.  A  sword  mounted  in  gold, 
in  a  white  fish-skin  scabbard;  and  a  hat  richly  laced,  and  lined 
with  white  feathers,  which  were  lying  on  a  table  beside  him, 
completed  the  costume  of  this  spendid  gentleman.  In  height 
he  was  about  my  size,  that  is,  six  feet  and  half  an  inch;  his 
cast  of  features  siugularhMike  mine,  and  e\treme]y  distingue. 
One  of  his  eyes  was  closed  with  a  black  patch,  however;  he 
wore  a  little  white  and  red  paint,  by  no  means  an  unusual  orna- 
ment in  those  days;  and  a  ])air  of  mustaches,  which  fell  over 
his  lip  and  hid  a  mouth  that  I  afterward  found  had  rather  a 
disagreeable  expression.  When  his  beard  was  removed  the 
upper  teeth  appeared  to  project  very  much ;  and  his  counte- 
nance wore  a  ghastly  fixed  smile,  by  no  means  pleasant. 

It  was  very  imprudent  of  me;  but  when  I  saw  the  splendor 
of  his  appearance,  the  nobleness  of  his  manner,  I  felt  it  im- 
possible to  keep  disguise  with  him;  and  when  he  said,  'Ah, 
you  are  a  Hungarian,  I  see!'  I  could  hold  no  longer. 

'Sir,'  said  I,  'I  am  an  Irishman,  and  my  name  is  Redmond 
Barry,  of  Ballybarry.'  As  I  spoke,  I  burst  into  tears;  I  can't 
tell  why;  but  I  had  seen  none  of  my  kith  or  kin  for  six  years, 
and  my  heart  longed  for  someone. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

BARRY    BIDS    ADIEU    TO    THE    MILITARY    PROFESSION. 

You  who  have  never  been  out  of  your  country  know  little 
what  it  is  to  hear  a  friendly  voice  in  captivity;  and  there's 
many  a  man  that  will  not  understand  the  cause  of  the  burst  of 
feeling  which  I  have  confessed  took  place  on  ni}'  seeing  my 
uncle.  He  never  for  a  minute  thought  to  question  the  truth 
of  what  I  said.  'Mother  of  God!'  cried  he,  'it's  my  brother 
Harry's  son.'  And  I  think  in  my  heart  he  was  as  much  af- 
fected as  I  was  at  thus  suddenly  finding  one  of  his  kindred; 
for  he,  too,  was  an  exile  from  home,  and  a  friendly  voice,  a 
look,  brought  the  old  country  back  to  his  memory  again,  and 
the  old  days  of  his  boyhood.  'I'd  give  five  years  of  my  life 
to  see  them  again,'  said  he,  after  caressing  me  very  warmly. 
'What?'  asked  I.  'Why,'  replied  he,  'the  green  fields,  and 
the  river,  and  the  old  round  tower,  and  the  burying  place  at 
Ballybarry.  'Twas  a  shame  for  3'our  father  to  part  with  the 
land,  Redmond,  that  went  so  long  with  the  name.' 

He  then  began  to  ask  me  concerning  myself,  and  I  gave  him. 
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ray  history  ;it  some  length;  at  -which  the  worthy  gentleman 
laughed  many  times,  saying  that  I  was  a  Barry  all  over.  In 
the  middle  of  my  story  he  would  stop  me,  to  make  me  stand 
back  to  back,  and  measure  with  him  (by  which  I  ascertained 
that  our  heights  were  the  same,  and  that  my  uncle  had  a  stiff 
knee,  moreover,  which  made  him  walk  in  a  peculiar  way),  and 
uttered,  during  the  course  of  the  narrative,  a  hundred  excla- 
mations of  pity  and  kindness  and  sympathy.  It  was  'Holy 
saints!'  and 'Mother  of  Heaven!'  and  'Blessed  Mary!'  con- 
tinually; by  which,  and  with  justice,  I  concluded  that  he  was 
still  devotedly  attached  to  the  ancient  faith  of  our  famil}'. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  came  to  explain  to  him 
the  last  part  of  my  history,  viz. ,  that  I  was  put  into  his  service 
as  a  watch  upon  his  actions,  of  which  I  was  to  give  informa- 
tion in  a  certain  quarter.  When  I  told  him  (with  a  great  deal 
of  hesitation)  of  this  fact,  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  enjoyed 
the  joke  amazingly.  The  rascals !'  said  he ;  'they  think  to  catch 
me,  do  they?  Why,  Redmond,  my  chief  conspiracy  is  a  faro 
bank.  But  the  king  is  so  jealous,  that  he  will  see  a  spy  in  every 
person  that  comes  to  his  miserable  capital  in  the  great  sandy 
desert  here,     Ah,  my  boy,  I  must  show  you  Paris  and  Vienna!' 

I  said  there  was  nothing  I  longed  for  more  than  to  see  any 
city  but  Berlin,  and  should  be  delighted  to  be  free  of  the 
odious  military  service.  Indeed,  I  thought  from  his  splendor 
of  appearance,  the  knickknacks  about  the  room,  the  gilded 
carriage  in  the  re^nise,  that  my  uncle  was  a  man  of  vast  prop- 
erty;  and  that  he  would  purchase  a  dozen,  nay,  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  substitutes,  in  order  to  restore  me  to  freedom. 

But  I  was  mistaken  in  my  calculations  regarding  him,  as 
his  history  of  himself  speedily  showed  me.  'I  have  been  beaten 
about  the  world,'  said  he,  'ever  since  the  year  1742,  when  nu' 
brother,  your  father  (and  Heaven  forgive  him),  cut  my  family 
estate  from  under  my  heels,  turning  heretic,  in  order  to  marry 
i,hat  scold  of  a  mother  of  yours.  Well,  let  bj'gones  be  by- 
gones. 'Tis  probable  that  I  should  have  run  through  the  little 
property,  as  he  did  in  my  place,  and  I  should  have  had  to  be- 
gin a  year  or  two  later  the  life  I  have  been  leading  ever  since 
I  was  compelled  to  leave  Ireland.  My  lad,  I  have  been  in 
every  service;  and  between  ourselves,  owe  money  in  every 
capital  in  Eui'ope.  I  made  a  camjjaign  or  two  with  the  Pan- 
dours  under  Austrian  Treiick.  I  was  captaiii  in  the  (Juar<l  of 
his  Holiness  the  Pope.  I  made  the  campaign  of  Scotland  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales — a  bad  fellow,  my  dear,  caring  more  for 
his  mistress  and  his  brandy-bottle  than  for  the  crowns  of  the 
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three  kingdoms.  I  have  served  in  Spain  and  in  Piedmont; 
but  I  have  been  a  rolling  stone,  my  good  fellow.  Play — play 
has  been  my  ruin !  that  and  beauty'  (here  he  gave  a  leer  which 
made  him,  I  must  confess,  look  anything  but  handsome;  be- 
sides his  rouged  cheeks  were  all  beslobbered  with  the  tears 
which  he  had  shed  on  receiving  me).  The  women  have  made 
a  fool  of  me,  my  dear  Redmond.  I  am  a  soft-hearted  creature, 
and  this  minute,  at  sixty-two,  have  no  more  command  of  my- 
self than  when  Peggy  O'Dwyer  made  a  fool  of  me  at  sixteen.' 

'Faith,  sir,'  said  1,  laughing,  'I  think  it  runs  in  the  family!' 
and  described  to  him, much  to  his  amusement,  my  romantic  pas- 
sion for  my  cousin,  Nora  Brady.     He  resumed  his  narrative. 

'The  cards  now  are  my  only  livelihood.  Sometimes  I  am 
in  luck,  and  then  I  lay  out  my  money  in  these  trinkets  you 
see.  It's  property,  look  you,  Redmond;  and  the  only  way  I 
have  found  of  keeping  a  little  about  me.  When  the  luck  goes 
against  me,  why, my  dear,  my  diamonds  go  to  the  pawnbrokers, 
and  I  wear  paste.  Friend  Moses  the  goldsmith  will  pay  me  a 
visit  this  very  day;  for  the  chances  have  been  against  me  all 
the  week  past,  and  I  must  raise  money  for  the  bank  to-night. 
Do  you  understand  the  cards?' 

Irepliod  that  Icouhl  play  as  soldiers  do, but  had  nogreat  skill. 

'We  Avill  practice  in  the  morning,  my  boy,'  said  he,  'and  PU 
put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two  worth  knowing.' 

Of  course  I  was  glad  to  have  such  an  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  professed  myself  delighted  to  receive  my 
uncle's  instruction. 

The  chevalier's  account  of  himself  rather  disagreeably 
affected  me.  All  his  show  was  on  his  back,  as  he  said.  Ilis 
carriage,  with  tlie  fine  gilding,  was  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 
He  had  Si  sort  of  mission  from  the  Austrian  court;  it  was  to 
discover  whether  a  certain  quantity  of  alloA'ed  ducats  which  had 
beentracedto  Berlin werefrom  theking's  treasury.  But  thereal 
end  of  M.  de  Balibari  was  play.  There  was  a  j'oung  attache  of 
the  English  embassy,  my  Lord  Deuceace,  afterward  Viscount 
and  Earlof  Crabs  in  the  Englishpeerage,who  was  playinghigh ; 
and  it  was  after  hearing  of  the  jtassion  of  this  young  English 
nobleman  that  my  uncle,  then  at  Prague,  determined  to  visit 
Berlin  and  engage  him.  For  there  is  a  sort  of  chivalry  among 
the  knights  of  the  dice  box;  the  fame  of  great  players  is  known 
all  over  Europe.  I  have  known  the  Chevalier  de  Casanova,  for 
instance,  to  travel  six  hundred  miles,  from  Paris  to  Turin,  for 
the  ]nirpose  of  meeting  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  then  only  my  Lord 
Holland's  dashing  son,  afterward  the  greatest  of  Euroj^ean 
orators  and  statesmen. 
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It  was  agreed  that  I  sbould  keep  my  character  of  valet ;  that 
in  the  presence  of  strangers  I  should  not  know  a  word  of 
English ;  that  I  should  keep  a  good  lookout  on  the  trumps 
when  I  was  serving  the  champagne  and  punch  about;  and 
having  a  remarkably  tine  eyesight  and  a  great  natural  aptitude, 
I  was  speedily  able  to  give  my  dear  uncle  mucli  assistance 
against  his  opponents  at  the  green  table.  Some  prudish  persons 
may  affect  indignation  at  the  frankness  of  these  confessions, 
but  Heaven  pity  them!  Do  you  suppose  that  any  man  who 
has  lost  or  won  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  play  will  not 
take  the  advantages  which  his  neighbor  enjoys?  The}'  are  all 
the  same.  But  it  is  only  the  clumsy  fool  who  cheats;  who 
resorts  to  the  vulgar  expedients  of  cogged  dice  and  cut  cards. 
Such  a  man  is  sure  to  go  wrong  some  time  or  other,  and  is  not 
fit  to  play  in  the  society  of  gallant  gentlemen ;  and  vaj  advice 
to  yjeople  who  see  such  avulgar  person  at  his  prank  is, of  course, 
to  back  him  while  he  plays,  but  never — never  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him.  Play  grandly,  honorably.  Be  not,  of  course, 
cast  down  at  losing;  but  above  all,  be  not  eager  at  winning, 
as  mean  souls  are.  And,  indeed,  with  all  one's  skill  and  ad- 
vantages winning  is  often  problematical;  I  have  seen  a  sheer 
ignoramus  that  knows  no  more  of  play  than  of  Hebrew,  blunder 
you  out  of  five  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  turns  of  the  cards.  I 
have  seen  a  gentleman  and  his  confederate  play  against  another 
and  his  confederate.  One  never  is  secure  in  these  cases;  and 
when  one  considers  the  time  and  labor  spent,  the  genius,  the 
anxiety,  the  outlay  of  money  required,  the  multiplicity  of  bad 
debts  that  one  meets  with  (for  dishonorable  rascals  are  to  be 
found  at  the  play  table,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world),  I 
say,  for  my  part,  the  profession  is  a  bad  one;  and,  indeed, 
have  scarcely  ever  met  a  man  who,  in  the  end,  profited  by  it. 
I  am  writing  now  with  the  experience  of  a  man  o^  the  world. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of  I  was  a  lad,  dazzled  by  the  idea  of 
wealth,  and  respecting,  certainly  too  much,  my  uncle's 
superior  age  and  station  in  life. 

There  is  no  need  to  particularize  here  the  little  arrangements 
made  between  us;  the  )ilay-men  of  the  present  da}'  want  no 
instruction,  I  take  it,  and  tlie  public  have  little  interest  in  the 
matter.  But  sim])licity  was  our  secret.  Everything  success- 
ful is  simple.  If,  for  instance,  I  wiped  the  dust  off  a  chair 
with  my  napkin,  it  was  to  show  that  the  enemy  was  strong  in 
diamonds;  if  I  pushed  it,  he  had  ace,  king;  if  I  said,  'Punch 
or  wine,  my  lord?'  hearts  were  meant;  if  'Wine  or  punch?' 
clubs.     If  I  blew  my  nose,  it  was  to  indicate  that  thci'i'  was 
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another  confederate  employed  by  the  adversary;  and  Men,  I 
warrant  you,  some  prettj^  trials  of  skill  would  take  place.  My 
Lord  Deuceace,  although  so  young,  had  a  very  great  skill  and 
cleverness  with  the  cards  in  every  waj';  and  it  was  only  from 
hearing  Frank  Punter,  who  came  with  him,  yawn  three  times 
when  the  Chevalier  had  the  ace  of  trumps,  that  I  knew  we 
were  Greek  to  Greek,  as  it  were. 

My  assumed  dullness  was  perfect;  and  I  used  to  make  M.  de 
Potzdorff  laugh  Avith  it,  when  I  carried  m}'  little  reports  to 
him  at  the  Garden  house  outside  the  town  where  he  gave  me 
rendezvous.  These  reports,  of  course,  Avere  arranged  between 
me  and  my  uncle  beforehand.  I  was  instructed  (and  it  is 
always  far  the  best  way)  to  tell  as  much  truth  as  my  story 
would  pos^bly  bear.  When,  for  instance,  he  would  ask  me, 
'What  does  the  Chevalier  do  of  a  morning'?' 

'He  goes  to  church  regularly'  (he  was  very  religious),  'and 
after  hearing  mass  comes  home  to  breakfast.  Then  he  takes 
an  airing  in  his  chariot  till  dinner,  which  is  served  at  noon. 
After  dinner  he  writes  his  letters,  if  he  have  any  letters  to 
write;  but  he  has  very  little  to  do  in  this  way.  His  letters 
are  to  the  Austrian  envoy,  with  whom  he  corresponds,  Init 
who  does  not  acknowledge  him ,  and  being  written  in  English, 
of  course  I  look  over  his  shoulder.  He  generally  writes  for 
money.  He  says  he  wants  it  to  bribe  the  secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  in  order  to  find  out  really  where  the  alloj'ed  ducats 
come  from,  but,  in  fact,  he  wants  to  play  of  evenings,  when  he 
makes  his  party  with  Calsabigi,  the  lottery-contractor,  the 
Russian  attaches,  two  from  the  English  embassy,  n\y  Lords 
Deuceace  and  Punter,  who  play  a  Jew  cVenfer,  and  a  few  more. 
The  same  set  meet  every  night  at  supper;  there  ai*e  seldom  any 
ladies;  those  who  come  are  chieflj'  French  ladies,  members  of 
the  corps  de  ballet.  He  wins  often,  but  not  alwa3's.  Lord 
Deuceace  is  a  very  fine  plaj-er.  The  Chevalier  Elliot,  the 
English  Minister,  sometimes  comes,  on  which  occasion  the  sec- 
retaries do  not  play.  ]M.  de  Balibari  dines  at  the  missions,  but 
en  petit  comite,  not  on  grand  days  of  reception.  Calsabigi,  I 
think,  is  his  confederate  at  plav.  He  has  won  lately;  but 
the  week  before  last  he  pledged  his  solitaire  for  four  hundred 
ducats.' 

'Do  he  and  the  English  attaches  talk  together  in  their  own 
language?' 

'Yes;  he  and  the  envoj'  spoke  yesterday  for  half  an  hour 
about  the  new  danseuse  and  the  American  troubles;  chiefly 
about  the  new  danseuse.'' 
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It  will  l)c  seen  that  the  information  I  gave  was  very  minute 
and  aeeiirato,  tliough  not  very  important.  But  such  as  it  was, 
it  was  carried  to  the  ears  of  that  famous  hero  and  warrior  tlie 
Philosopher  of  8ans  Souci;  and  there  was  not  a  stranger  who 
entered  the  capital,  but  his  actions  were  similarly  spied  and 
related  to  Frederick  the  Great. 

As  long  as  the  play  was  confined  to  the  young  men  of  the 
different  embassies, his  Majesty  did  not  care  to  prevent  it;  nay, 
he  encouraged  play  at  all  the  missions,  knowing  full  well  that 
a  man  in  difficulties  can  be  made  to  speak,  and  that  a  timely 
rouleau  of  Frederics  would  often  get  him  a  secret  worth  many 
thousands.  He  got  some  papers  from  the  French  house  in 
this  way;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  Lord  Deuceace  would 
have  supplied  him  with  information  at  a  similar  rate,  had  his 
chief  not  known  the  young  nobleman's  character  pretty  well, 
and  had  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  work  of  the  mission  per- 
formed by  a  steady  roti(Her,  while  the  young  brilliant  bloods 
of  the  suite  sported  their  embroidery  at  the  balls,  or  shook 
their  Mechlin  ruffies  over  the  green  tables  at  faro.  I  have 
seen  many  scores  of  these  young  sprigs  since,  of  these  and 
their  principals,  and  mon  JDieu!  what  fools  they  are !  What 
dullards,  what  fribbles,  what  addle-headed  simple  coxcombs! 
This  is  one  of  the  lies  of  the  world,  this  diplomacy;  or  how 
could  we  suppose  that,  were  the  profession  as  difficult  as  the 
solemn  red-box  and  tapemen  would  have  us  believe,  they 
would  invariably  choose  for  it  little  pink-faced  boys  from 
school,  with  no  other  claim  than  mamma's  title,  and  able  at 
most  to  judge  of  a  curricle,  a  new  dance,  or  a  neat  boot? 

When  it  became  known,  however,  to  the  oft'cers  of  the  gar- 
rison that  there  was  a  faro  table  in  town,  they  were  wild  to 
be  admitted  to  the  sport;  and,  in  spite  of  my  entreaties  to  the 
contrary,  my  uncle  was  not  averse  to  allow  the  young  gentle- 
men their  fling,  and  once  or  twice  cleared  a  handsome  sum  out 
of  their  purses.  It  was  in  vain  I  told  him  that  I  must  carry  the 
news  to  my  captain,  l)efore  whom  his  comrades  would  not  fail 
to  talk,  and  who  would  thus  know  of  the  intrigue  even  with- 
out my  information. 

'Tell  him,'  said  my  uncle. 

'They  will  send  you  away,'  said  I;  'then  what  is  to  become 
of  me?' 

'Make  your  mind  easy,'  said  the  latter,  with  a  smile;  'you 
shall  not  be  left  behind,  I  warrant  you.  Go  take  a  last  look 
at  your  barracks,  make  your  mind  easy ;  say  a  farewell  to  your 
friends  in  Berlin.     The  dear  souls,  how  they  will  weej)  when 
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they  hear  you  are  out  of  the  country ;  and,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Barry,  out  of  it  you  shall  go!' 

'But  how,  sir?'  said  I. 

'Recollect  Mr.  Fakenham  of  Fakenham,'  said  he  knowingly-. 
'  'Tis  you  yourself  taught  me  how.  Go  get  me  one  of  my  wigs. 
Open  my  dispatch-box  yonder,  where  the  great  secrets  of  the 
Austrian  chancery  lie ;  put  your  hair  back  off  your  forehead ; 
clap  me  on  this  patch  and  these  mustaches,  and  now  look  in 
the  glass!' 

'The  Chevalier  de  Balibari,'  said  I,  bursting  with  laughter, 
and  began  walking  the  room  in  his  manner  with  his  stiff  knee. 

The  next  day,  when  I  went  to  make  my  re])ort  to  M.  de 
Potzdorff,  I  told  him  of  the  young  Prussian  officers  that  had 
been  of  late  gambling;  and  he  replied,  as  I  expected,  that  the 
king  had  determined  to  send  the  chevalier  out  of  the  country. 

'He  is  a  stingj'  curmudgeon,'  I  replied ;  'I  have  had  but  three 
Frederics  from  him  in  two  months,  and  I  hope  you  will  re- 
member your  promise  to  advance  me!' 

'Why,  three  Frederics  were  too  much  for  the  news  you 
have  picked  up,'  said  the  captain,  sneering. 

'It  is  not  my  fault  that  there  has  been  no  more,'  I  replied. 
'When  is  he  to  go,  sir?' 

'The  da}'  after  to-morrow.  You  say  he  drives  after  break- 
fast and  before  dinner.  When  he  comes  out  to  his  carriage, 
a  couple  of  gendarmes  will  mount  the  box,  and  the  coachman 
will  get  his  orders  to  move  on.' 

'And  his  baggage,  sir?'  said  I. 

'Oh!  that  will  be  sent  after  him.  I  have  a  fancy  to  look 
into  that  red  box  which  contains  his  i)apers,  you  say,  and  at 
noon,  after  parade,  shall  be  at  the  inn.  You  will  not  say  a 
word  to  anyone  there  regarding  the  affair,  and  will  wait  for 
me  at  the  chevalier's  rooms  until  my  arrival.  We  must  force 
that  box.  You  are  a  clumsy  hound,  or  you  would  have  got 
the  key  long  ago!' 

I  begged  the  captain  to  remember  me,  and  so  took  my  leave 
of  him.  The  next  night  T  placed  a  couple  of  pistols  under  the 
carriage  seat;  and  I  think  the  adventures  of  the  following  da}' 
are  quite  worthy  of  the  honors  of  a  separate  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I    APPEAR    IN    A    MANNER    BECOMING    MY    NAME    AND     LINEAGE. 

Fortune  smiling  at  parting  upon  M.  de  Balibari,  enabled 
him  to  Avin  a  handsome  sum  with  his  faro  bank. 
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At  teu  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  carriage  of  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Balibari  drew  up  as  usual  at  the  door  of  his  hotel;  and 
the  chevalier,  who  was  at  his  window,  seeing  the  chariot  arrive, 
came  down  the  stairs  in  his  usual  stately  manner. 

'Where  is  my  rascal  Ambrose?'  said  he,  looking  around  and 
not  finding  his  servant  to  open  the  door. 

'I  will  let  down  the  steps  for  your  honor,'  said  a,  r/endartne, 
who  was  standing  by  the  carriage;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
chevalier  entered,  than  the  officer  jumped  in  after  him,  another 
mounted  the  box  by  the  coachman,  and  the  latter  began  to 
drive. 

'Good  gracious!'  said  the  chevalier,  'what  is  this?' 

'You  are  going  to  drive  to  the  frontier,'  said  the  gendarme^ 
touching  his  hat. 

'It  is  shameful — infamous!  I  insist  upon  being  put  down 
at  the  Austrian  ambassador's  house!' 

'I  have  orders  to  gag  your  honor  if  you  cry  out,'  said  the 
gendarme. 

'AH  Europe  shall  hear  of  this !'  said  the  chevalier,  in  a  fury, 

'As  you  please,'  answered  the  officer,  and  they  both  relapsed 
into  silence. 

The  silence  was  not  broken  between  Berlin  and  Potsdam, 
through  which  place  the  chevalier  passed  as  his  Majesty  was 
reviewing  his  guards  there,  and  the  regiments  of  Biilow,  Zit- 
witz,  and  Henkel  de  Donnersraark.  As  the  chevalier  passed 
his  Majesty,  the  king  raised  his  hat  and  said,  'Qu'il  ne  de- 
scende  pas;  je  lui  souhaite  un  bon  voyage.'  The  Chevalier  de 
Balibari  acknowledged  this  courtesy  by  a  profound  bow. 

They  had  not  got  far  beyond  Potsdam,  when  boom!  the 
alarm  cannon  began  to  roar. 

'It  is  a  deserter!'  said  the  officer. 

'Is  it  possible!'  said  the  chevalier,  and  sunk  back  into  his 
carriage  again. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  the  guns,  the  common  people  came  out 
along  the  road  with  fowling-pieces  and  pitchforks,  in  hopes 
to  catch  the  truant.  The  (jendarmes  looked  very  anxious  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  him  too.  The  price  of  a  deserter  was 
fifty  crowns  to  those  who  brought  him  in. 

'Confess,  sir,'  said  the  chevalier  to  the  police  officer  in  the 
carriage  Avith  liini,  'that  you  long  to  be  rid  of  me,  from  whom 
you  can  g<it  nothing,  and  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  deser- 
ter who  may  bring  you  in  fifty  crowns?  Why  not  tell  the 
postilion  to  push  on?  You  ma}-  land  me  at  the  frontier  and 
get  back  to  your  hunt  all  the  sooner.'     The  officer  told  the 
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postilion  to  get  on;  but  the  way  seemed  intolerably  long  to 
the  chevalier.  Once  or  twice  he  thought  he  heard  the  noise 
of  horses  galloping  behind;  his  own  horses  did  not  seem  to 
go  two  miles  an  hour;  but  they  did  go.  The  black  and  white 
barriers  came  in  view  at  last,  hard  by  Briick,  and  opposite 
them  the  green  and  yellow  of  Saxony.  The  Saxon  custom- 
house officers  came  out. 

'I  have  no  luggage,'  said  the  chevalier. 

'The  gentleman  has  nothing  contraband,'  said  the  Prussian 
officers,  grinning,  and  took  their  leave  of  their  prisoner  with 
much  respect. 

The  Chevalier  de  Balibari  gave  them  a  Frederic  apiece. 

'Gentlemen,'  said  he,  'I  wish  you  a  good-day.  Will  you 
please  to  go  to  the  house  whence  we  set  out  from  this  morn- 
ing, and  tell  my  man  there  to  send  on  my  baggage  to  the 
Three  Kings  at  Dresden?' 

Then  ordering  fresh  horses,  the  chevalier  set  off  on  his  jour- 
ney for  the  capital.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  the  cheva- 
lier. 

From  the  Chevalier  de  Baubari  to  Redmond  Barrt,  Esquire,  GentUhomme  Anglais, 
a  V Hotel  des  3  Couronnes,  <1  Dresde  en  Saxe. 

Nephew  Redmond  :  This  comes  to  you  by  a  sure  hand,  no  other  than  Mr.  Lnmpit 
of  the  English  Miesion,  who  is  acquainted,  as  all  Berlin  will  be  directly,  with  our  won- 
derful gtory.  They  oii\y  know  half  af  yet  ;  they  only  know  that  a  deserter  went  off  in 
my  clothes,  and  all  are  in  admiration  of  your  cleverness  and  valor. 

I  confess  that  for  two  hours  after  your  departure  I  lay  in  bed  in  no  email  trepidation, 
thinking  whether  his  Majesty  might  have  a  fancy  to  send  me  to  Spandau  for  the  freak  of 
which  we  had  both  been  guilty.  But  in  that  case  I  had  taken  my  precautions  :  I  had 
written  a  statement  of  the  case  to  my  chief,  the  Austrian  Minister,  with  the  full  and 
true  story  how  you  had  been  set  to  spy  upon  me,  how  yon  turned  out  to  be  my  very 
near  relative,  how  you  had  been  kidnapped  yourself  into  the  service,  and  how  we  both 
had  determined  to  effect  your  escape.  'I'he  laugh  would  have  been  so  much  against  the 
king  that  he  never  would  have  dared  to  lay  a  finger  upon  me.  What  would  M.  de  Vol- 
taire have  eaid  to  such  an  act  of  tyranny  ♦ 

But  it  was  a  lucky  day,  and  everything  has  turned  out  to  my  wish.  As  I  lay  in  my 
bed  two  and  a  half  hours  after  your  departure,  in  comes  your  ex-Captain  Potzdorff. 
'  Redmont ! '  says  he,  in  his  imperious  High  Dutch  way,  '  are  you  there  ?  '  No  answer. 
'  The  rogue  is  gone  out,'  said  he  ;  and  straightway  makes  for  my  red  box,  where  I 
keep  my  love  letters,  my  glass  eye  which  I  used  to  wear,  my  favorite  lucky  dice  with 
which  I  threw  the  thirteen  mains  at  Prague,  my  two  sets  of  Paris  teeth,  and  my  other 
private  matters  that  you  know  of. 

lie  first  tried  a  bunch  of  keys,  but  none  of  them  would  fit  the  little  English  lock. 
Then  my  gentleman  takes  out  of.  his  pocket  a  chisel  and  hammer,  and  falls  to  work 
like  a  professional  burglar,  actually  breaking  open  my  little  box  ! 

Now  was  my  time  to  act.  I  advanced  towanl  him  armed  with  an  immense  water  jug. 
I  come  noiselessly  up  to  him  just  as  he  had  broken  the  box,  and  with  all  my  might  I 
deal  him  such  a  blow  over  the  head  as  smashes  the  water  jug  to  atoms,  and  sends  my 
captain  with  a  snort  lifeless  to  the  ground.    1  thought  I  had  killed  him. 

Then  I  ring  all  the  bells  in  the  house,  and  shout  and  swear,  and  scream,  'Thieves  ! 
thieves  I  landlord  !  murder  !  fire  ! '  until  the  whole  h()U^ehol(l  came  tumbling  up  'he 
stairs.  '  Where  is  my  servant  ? '  roar  1.  '  Who  dares  lo  rob  me  in  open  day  ?  Look  at 
the  villain  whom  I  find  in  the  act  of  breaking  my  chest  open  !  Send  for  the  police,  send 
for  his  Excellency  the  Austrian  Minister  I     All  Europe  shall  know  of  this  in>'ult !  ' 

'  Dear  Heaven  ! '  says  the  hmdlord,  '  we  saw  you  go  away  three  hours  ago  ! ' 

M/c? '  says  I ;  '  why,  man.  I  have  been  in  bed  all  the  morning.  I  ara  ill — I  have  taken 
physic — I  have  not  left  the  house  this  morning  !  Where  is  that  scoundrel  Ambrose  ? 
But  stop  !  where  are  my  clothes  and  wig  ? '  for  I  was  standing  before  them  in  my 
chambergown  and  stockings  <,vith  my  nightcap  on. 
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'I  have  it  -I  have  it!'  fsiys  a  little  chambermaid;  '  Ambrose  is  ofif  in  your  honor's 
dress.' 

'  And  my  money— my  money  ! '  says  I.  '  Where  is  my  purse  with  forty-eight  Frederics 
in  it  t    But  we  have  one  of  the  villains  left.     Ofticer,  seize  him  ? ' 

'  It's  tlie  young  llerr  von  I'otzdorff  !'  says  the  landlord,  more  and  more  astonished. 

'  What  I  a  gentleman  breaking  open  my  trunk  with  hammer  and  chisel — impoe- 
eible  ! ' 

Herr  von  Potzdorff  was  returning  to  life  by  this  lime,  with  a  swelling  on  his  skull  as 
big  as  a  saucepan  ;  and  the  olHcers  carried  him  oflf,  and  the  judge  wlio  was  sent  for 
drer^sed  a  piocts  verbal  of  the  matter,  and  I  demanded  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  sent  forth- 
with to  my  ambas.-iador. 

I  was  kept  a  prisoner  to  my  room  the  next  day,  and  a  judge,  a  general,  and  a  host  of 
lawyer:*,  olhcers,  and  officials  were  set  upon  me  to  bully,  perplex,  threaten,  and  cajole 
me.  I  said  it  was  true  you  had  told  me  that  you  had  been  kidnapped  into  the  service; 
that  I  thought  you  were  released  from  il,  and  that  I  had  you  with  the  best  recommenda- 
tions. I  appealed  to  my  minister,  who  was  bound  to  come  to  my  aid  ;  and,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  poor  Potzdorff  is  now  on  his  way  to  Spandau  ;  and  his  uncle,  the 
elder  Potzdorff,  has  brought  me  live  hundred  louis  with  a  humble  request  that  I  would 
leave  Berlin  forthwith,  and  hush  up  this  painfnl  matter. 

I  shall  be  with  you  at  the  Three  Crowns  the  day  after  you  receive  this.  Ask  Mr. 
Lnmpit  to  dinner."  Do  not  spare  your  money— you  are  my  son.  Everybody  in  Dresden 
knows  your  loving  uncle.  The  Chevalier  de  Balibari. 

And  b}'  these  wonderful  circumstances  I  was  once  more  free 
again  ;  and  I  kept  ni}'  resolution  then  made,  never  to  fall  more 
into  the  hands  of  any  recruiter,  and  thenceforth  and  forever 
to  be  a  gentleman. 

With  this  sum  of  money,  and  a  good  run  of  luck  which  en- 
sued presently,  we  were  enabled  to  make  no  ungenteel  figure. 
My  uncle  speedily  joined  me  at  the  inn  at  Dresden,  where, 
under  pretense  of  illness,  I  had  kept  quiet  until  his  arrival; 
and,  as  the  Chevalier  de  Balibari  was  in  particular  good  odor 
at  the  court  of  Dresden  (having  been  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  late  monarch,  the  Elector,  Iving  of  Poland,  the  most 
dissolute  and  agreeable  of  European  princes),  I  was  speedilj' 
in  the  very  best  society  of  the  Saxon  capital;  where  I  maj^  say 
that  my  own  person  and  manners,  and  the  singularity  of  the 
adventures  in  which  I  had  been  a  hero,  made  me  especially 
welcome.  There  was  not  a  party  of  the  nobility  to  Avhich  the 
two  gentlemen  of  Balibari  were  not  invited.  I  had  the  honor 
of  kissing  hands  and  being  graciously  received  at  court  by  the 
Elector,  and  I  wrote  home  to  my  mother  such  a  flaming  de- 
scription of  my  prosperity,  that  the  good  soul  very  nearly  for- 
got her  celestial  welfare  and  her  confessor,  the  Kev.  Joshua 
Jowls,  in  order  to  come  after  me  to  Germany;  but  traveling 
was  very  difficult  in  those  days,  and  so  we  were  spared  the  ar- 
rival of  the  good  lady. 

I  think  the  soul  of  Harry  Barry,  my  father,  who  was  always 
so  genteel  in  his  turn  of  mind,  must  have  rejoiced  to  see  the 
jtosition  which  I  now  occui)ied:  all  the  women  anxious  to  re- 
ceive nu^,  all  the  men  in  a  fury;  hobnobbiiig  with  dukes  and 
counts  at  sup])er,  dancing  minuets  with  high  well-born  baro- 
nesses (as  they  absurdly  call  themselves  in  (Tcrnuiny),  with 
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lovely  excellencies,  nay,  with  highnesses  and  transparencies 
themselves,  who  could  complete  with  the  gallant  j^oung  Irish 
noble?  who  Avould  suppose  that  seven  weeks  before  I  bad  been 
a  common — bah!  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  it!  One  of  the 
pleasantest  moments  of  my  life  was  at  a  grand  gala  at  the 
Electoral  Palace,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  walking  a  polonaise 
with  no  other  than  the  Margravine  of  Bayreuth,old  Fritz's  own 
sister,  old  Fritz's,  whose  hateful  blue-baize  livery  I  had  worn, 
whose  belts  I  had  pipe-clayed,  and  whose  abominable  rations 
of  small  beer  and  sauerkraut  I  had  swallowed  for  five  years. 

Having  won  an  English  chariot  from  an  Italian  gentleman 
at  play,  my  uncle  had  our  arms  painted  on  the  panels  in  a 
more  splendid  way  than  ever,  sui*mounted  (as  we  were  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings)  with  an  Irish  crown  of  the 
most  splendid  size  and  gilding.  I  had  this  crown  in  lieu  of  a 
coronet  engraved  on  a  large  amethyst  signet-ring  worn  on  my 
forefinger;  and  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  used  to  say  the 
jewel  had  been  in  my  family  for  several  thousand  3'ears,  hav- 
ing originally  belonged  to  my  direct  ancestor,  his  late  Majesty 
King  Brian  Born,  or  Barry.  I  warrant  the  legends  of  the 
Heralds'  College  are  not  more  authentic  than  mine  was. 

At  first  the  Minister  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  English  hotel 
used  to  be  rather  shy  of  us  two  Irish  noblemen,  and  questioned 
our  pretensions  to  rank.  The  Minister  was  a  lord's  son,  it  is 
true,  but  he  was  likewise  a  grocer's  grandson ;  and  so  I  told 
him  at  Count  Lobkowitz's  masquerade.  My  uncle,  like  a  noble 
gentleman  as  he  was,  knew  the  pedigree  of  every  considerable 
family  in  Europe.  He  said  it  was  the  only  knowledge  befitting 
a  gentleman ;  and  when  we  were  not  at  cards,  we  would  pass 
hoursover  Gwillim  or  D'Hozier, reading  the  genealogies, learn- 
ing the  blazons,  and  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
relationshijjs  of  our  class.  Alas!  the  noble  science  is  going 
into  disrepute  now;  so  are  cards,  without  which  studies  and 
pastimes  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  a  man  of  honor  can  exist. 

My  first  affair  of  honor  with  a  man  of  undoubted  fashion 
was  on  the  score  of  my  nobility,  with  young  Sir  Rumford 
Bumford  of  the  English  embassy;  m}'^  uncle  at  the  same  time 
sending  a  cartel  to  the  Minister,  who  declined  to  come.  I 
shot  Sir  Rumford  in  the  leg,  amid  the  tears  of  joy  of  my 
uncle,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  ground ;  and  I  promise  you 
that  none  of  the  young  gentlemen  questioned  the  authenticity 
of  ni}^  pedigree,  or  laughed  at  my  Irish  crown  again. 

What  a  delightful  life  did  we  now  lead  !  I  knew  I  was  born 
a  gentleman,  from  the  kindly  way  in  which  I  took  to  the  busi- 
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ness;  aslmsiness  it  certainly  is.  Fortliough  it  s<?e;«sall  j^lcas- 
ure,  yet  I  assure  any  low-bred  persons  who  may  chance  to 
read  this,  that  we,  their  betters,  have  to  work  as  well  as  they; 
though  I  did  not  rise  until  noon,  yet  had  I  not  been  up  at  play 
until  long  past  midnight?  Many  a  time  have  we  come  home 
to  bed  as  the  troops  were  marching  out  to  early  parade;  and 
oh !  it  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  the  bugles  blowing  the  reveille 
before  daybreak,  or  to  see  the  regiments  marching  out  to  ex- 
ercise, and  think  that  I  was  no  longer  bound  to  that  disgust- 
ing discipline,  but  restored  to  my  natural  station. 

I  came  into  it  at  once,  and  as  if  I  had  never  done  anything 
else  all  my  life.  I  had  a  gentleman  to  wait  upon  me,  a  French 
friseur  to  dress  my  hair  of  a  morning;  I  knew  the  taste  of 
chocolate  as  by  intuition  almost,  and  could  distinguish  between 
the  right  Spanish  and  the  French  before  I  had  been  a  week  in 
my  new  position ;  I  had  rings  on  all  my  fingers,  watches  in 
both  my  fobs,  canes,  trinkets,  and  snuffboxes  of  all  sorts,  and 
each  outvying  the  other  in  elegance.  I  had  the  finest  natural 
taste  for  lace  and  china  of  any  man  I  ever  knew ;  I  could  judge 
a  horse  as  well  as  any  Jew  dealer  in  Germany;  in  shooting 
and  athletic  exercise  I  was  unrivaled;  I  could  not  spell,  but  I 
could  speak  German  and  French  cleverly.  I  had  at  the  least 
twelve  suits  of  clothes ;  thre«  richly  embroidered  with  gold, two 
laced  with  silver,  a  garnet-coloi-ed  velvet  pelisse  lined  with 
sable;  one  of  Frenchgray,silver-lacedand  linedwith  chinchilla. 
I  had  damask  morning-robes.  I  took  lessons  on  the  guitar,  and 
sang  French  catches  exquisitely.  Where,  in  fact,  was  there  a 
more  accomplished  gentleman  than  Redmond  de  Balibari? 

All  the  luxuries  becoming  my  station  could  not,  of  course, 
be  purchased  without  credit  and  money;  to  procure  which, 
as  our  patrimony  had  been  wasted  by  our  ancestors,  and  we 
were  above  the  vulgarity  and  slow  returns  and  doubtful 
chances  of  trade,  my  uncle  kept  a  faro  bank,  ^ye  were  in 
partnership  with  a  Florentine,  well  known  in  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  the  Count  Alessandro  Pip})i,  as  skillful  a  player  as 
ever  was  seen;  but  he  turned  out  a  sad  knave  latterl}^  and  I 
have  discovered  that  his  countship  was  a  mere  imposture. 
My  uncle  was  maimed,  as  I  have  said ;  Pippi,  like  all  impostors, 
was  a  coward;  it  was  my  unrivah^d  skill  with  the  sword, 
and  readiness  to  use  it,  that  maintained  the  reputation  of  the 
firm,  so  to  speak,  and  sileneed  many  a  timid  gambler  who  might 
have  hesitated  to  pay  his  losings.  We  always  [)layed  on 
parole  with  anyl)ody;  any  person,  that  is,  of  honor  and  noble 
lineage.      We  never  pressed  for  our  winnings  or  declined  to 
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receive  promissory  notes  in  lien  of  gold.  But  woe  to  the  man 
who  did  not  pay  when  the  note  became  due!  Redmond  de 
Balibari  was  sui'e  to  wait  upon  liim  with  liis  bill,  and  1  prom- 
ise 5^ou  there  were  very  few  bad  debts;  on  the  contrary, 
gentlemen  Avere  grateful  to  us  for  our  forbearance,  and  our 
character  for  honor  stood  unimj^eached.  In  later  times,  a 
vulgar  national  prejudice  has  chosen  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
character  of  men  of  honor  engaged  in  the  profession  of  play; 
but  I  speak  of  the  good  old  days  in  Europe,  before  the  coward- 
ice of  the  French  aristocracy  (in  the  shameful  Revolution, 
which  served  them  right)  brought  discredit  and  ruin  upon  our 
order.  They  cr}' fie  now  upon  men  engaged  in  ])lay ;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  how  much  more  honorable  their  modes  of 
livelihood  are  thaji  ours.  The  broker  of  the  Exchange  who 
bulls  and  bears,  and  buys  and  sells,  and  dabbles  with  lying 
loans,  and  trades  on  state  secrets,  what  is  he  but  a  gamester? 
The  merchant  who  deals  in  teas  and  tallow,  is  he  any  better? 
His  bales  of  dirty  indigo  are  his  dice,  his  cards  come  up  ever}^ 
year  instead  of  every  ten  minutes,  and  the  sea  is  his  green 
table.  You  call  the  profession  of  the  law  an  honorable  one, 
where  a  man  will  lie  for  any  bidder;  lie  down  povert}'  for  the 
sake  of  a  fee  from  wealth,  lie  down  right  because  wrong  is  iu 
his  brief.  You  call  a  doctor  an  honorable  man,  a  swindling 
quack,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  nostrums  Avliich  he  ])re- 
scribes,  and  takes  your  guinea  for  whispering  in  your  ear  that 
it  is  a  fine  morning;  and  yet,  forsooth,  a  gallant  man  who  sits 
him  down  before  the  baize  and  challenges  all  comers,  his  money 
against  theirs,  his  fortune  against  theirs,  is  proscribed  by  your 
modern  moral  world.  It  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  middle  classes 
against  gentlemen;  it  is  onl}^  the  shopkeeper  cant  which  is  to 
go  down  nowadays.  I  say  that  play  was  an  institution  of 
chivahy ;  it  has  been  wrecked,  along  with  other  privileges  of 
men  of  birth.  When  Seingalt  engaged  a  man  for  six-and- 
thirty  hours  without  leaving  the  table,  do  you  think  he  showed 
no  courage?  How  have  we  had  the  best  blood,  and  the  bright- 
est ej'es,  too,  of  Europe  throbbing  round  the  tal)le,  as  I  and 
my  uncle  have  held  the  cards  and  the  bank  against  some  terri- 
ble player,  who  was  matching  some  thousands  out  of  his  mil- 
lions against  our  all  which  was  thereon  the  baize!  When 
we  engaged  that  daring  Alexis  Kossloffsky,  and  Avon  seven 
thousand  louis  in  a  single  cou}),  had  we  lost,  we  should  have 
been  beggars  the  next  da}' ;  when  he  lost,  he  was  only  a  village 
and  a  few  hundred  serfs  in  pawn  the  worse.  When  at  Toep- 
litz,  the  Duke  of  Courland  brought  fourteen  lackeys,  each 
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with  four  lj;igs  oC  florins,  and  challenged  our  bank  to  play 
against  the  sealed  bags,  what  did  we  ask?  'Sir,'  said  we, 
'we  have  but  SO, 000  florins  in  bank,  or  200,000  at  three  months. 
If  your  highness'  bags  do  not  contain  more  than  .SO, 000,  we 
will  meet  you.'  And  we  did,  and  after  eleven  hours'  play,  in 
which  our  bank  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  20;5  ducats,  we  won 
17,000  florins  of  him.  Is  this  not  something  like  boldness?  does 
this  professionnot  require  skill, and  perseverance, and  bravery? 
Four  crowned  heads  looked  on  at  the  game,  and  an  imperial 
princess,  when  I  turned  up  the  ace  of  hearts  and  made  Parol i, 
burst  into  tears.  No  man  on  the  European  continent  held  a 
higher  position  than  Redmond  Barry  then ;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Courland  lost,  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  we  had 
won  nobly;  and  so  we  had,  and  spent  nobly  what  we  won. 

At  this  period  my  uncle,  who  attended  mass  every  day  reg- 
ularly, always  put  ten  florins  into  the  box.  Wherever  we 
went,  the  tavei'n  keepers  made  us  more  welcome  than  royal 
princes.  We  used  to  give  away  the  broken  meat  from  our 
suppers  and  dinners  to  scores  of  beggars  who  blessed  us. 
Every  man  who  held  my  horse  or  cleaned  my  boots  got  a  ducat 
for  his  pains.  I  was,  I  may  say,  the  author  of  our  common 
good  fortune,  by  putting  boldness  into  our  play.  Pippi  was 
a  faint-hearted  fellow,  Avho  was  always  cowardly  when  he  be- 
gan to  win.  My  uncle  (I  speak  with  great  respect  of  him) 
was  too  much  of  a  devotee,  and  too  much  of  a  martinet  at  play 
even  to  win  greatly.  His  moral  courage  was  unquestionable, 
but  his  daring  was  not  suflicient.  Both  of  these  my  seniors 
very  soon  acknowlegded  me  to  be  their  chief,  and  hence  the 
style  of  splendor  I  have  described. 

I  have  mentioned  H,  I.  H.  the  Princess  Frederica  Amelia, 
who  was  affected  by  my  success,  and  shall  always  think  with 
gratitude  of  the  protection  with  which  that  exalted  lady 
lionored  me.  She  Avas  passionately'  fond  of  play,  as  indeed 
wore  the  ladies  of  almost  all  the  courts  in  P^urope  in  those 
days,  and  hence  would  often  arise  no  small  trouble  to  us;  for 
the  truth  must  be  told,  that  ladies  love  to  play,  certainly,  but 
not  to  pay.  The  point  of  honor  is  not  understood  by  the 
charming  sex;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difliculty,  in  our 
peregrinations  to  the  various  courts  of  Northern  Europe,  that 
we  could  keep  them  from  the  table,  could  get  their  money  if 
they  lost,  or,  if  they  paid,  prevent  them  from  using  the  most 
furious  and  extraordinary  means  of  revenge.  In  those  great 
days  of  our  fortune,  I  calculate  that  we  lost  no  less  than  four- 
teen thousand  louis  by  such  failures  of  payment.     A  princesa 
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of  a  ducal  house  gave  us  paste  instead  of  diamonds,  which  she 
had  solemnly  pledged  to  us ;  another  organized  a  robbery  of  the 
crown  jewels,  and  would  have  charged  the  theft  upon  us,  but 
for  Pippi's  caution,  who  had  kept  back  a  note  of  hand  'her 
High  Transparency'  gave  us,  and  sent  it  to  his  ambassador; 
by  which  precaution  I  do  believe  our  necks  were  saved.  A 
third  lady  of  high  (but  not  princely)  rank,  after  I  had  won  a 
considerable  sum  in  diamonds  and  pearls  from  her,  sent  her 
lover  with  a  band  of  cutthroats  to  wa3iay  me,  and  it  was  only 
by  extraordinary  courage,  skill,  and  good  luck,  that  I  escaped 
from  these  villains  wounded  myself,  but  leaving  the  chief  ag- 
gressor dead  on  the  ground ;  my  sword  entered  his  eye  and 
broke  there,  and  the  villains  Avho  were  with  him  fled,  seeing 
their  chief  fall.  They  might  have  finished  me  else,  for  I  had 
no  weapon  of  defense. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  life,  for  all  its  splendor,  was 
one  of  extreme  danger  and  difficulty,  re(puring  high  talents 
and  courage  for  success;  and  often,  when  we  were  in  a  full 
vein  of  success,  we  Avere  suddenly  driven  from  our  ground  on 
account  of  some  freak  of  a  reigning  prince,  some  intrigue  of 
a  disappointed  mistress,  or  some  quarrel  with  the  police 
minister.  If  the  latter  personage  were  not  bribed  or  won 
over,  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  us  to  receive  a  sud- 
den order  of  departure;  and  so,  perforce,  Ave  lived  a  wander- 
ing and  desultory  life. 

Though  the  gains  of  such  a  life  are,  as  I  have  said,  very 
great,  yet  the  expenses  are  enormous.  Our  appearance  and 
retinue  was  too  splendid  for  the  narrow  mind  of  Pipi  i,  who 
was  always  crying  out  at  my  extravagance,  though  obliged 
to  own  that  his  own  meanness  and  parsimony  Avould  ncA'er 
have  achieved  the  great  victories  which  my  generosity  had 
won.  With  all  our  success,  our  capital  was  not  very  great. 
Tl:at  speech  to  the  Duke  of  Courland,  for  instance,  was  a  mere 
boast  as  far  as  tlie  two  hundred  thousand  florins  at  three  months 
were  concerned.  We  had  no  credit,  and  no  money  beyond 
that  on  our  table,  and  should  have  been  forced  to  fly  if  his 
highness  had  Avon  and  accepted  our  bills.  Sometimes,  too, 
we  were  hit  very  hard.  A  bank  is  a  certaintA",  almost;  but 
now  and  then  a  bad  day  will  come;  and  men  who  have  the 
courage  of  good  fortune,  at  least,  ought  to  meet  bad  luck 
well;  the  former,  believe  me,  is  the  harder  task  of  the  two. 

One  of  these  evil  chances  befell  us  in  the  Duke  of  Baden's 
territory',  at  Mannheim.  Pippi,  who  was  ahvays  on  the  look- 
out  for  business,  ofl^ered  to  make  a  bank  at  the  inn  Avhere  we 
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put  up,  and  where  tlie  officers  of  the  diiki-'s  cuirassiers  sup])ed; 
and  some  small  jjhn'  riceordingly  took  jilaee,  and  some  wretched 
crowns  and  louis  chani^ed  liands;  I  trust,  ratlier  to  the  advan- 
tage of  these  poor  gentlemen  of  the  army,  who  were  surely  the 
poorest  of  all  devils  under  the  sun. 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  couple  of  young  students 
from  the  neighboring  University  of  Heidelberg,  who  had  come 
to  Mannheim  for  their  quarter's  revenue,  and  so  had  some  hun- 
dred of  dollars  between  them,  were  introduced  to  the  table, 
and,  having  never  played  before,  began  to  win  (as  is  always 
the  case).  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  too,  they  were  tipsy,  and 
against  tipsiness  I  have  often  found  the  best  calculations  of 
play  fail  entirely.  They  played  in  the  most  perfectly  insane 
way,  and  yet  won  always.  Every  card  they  backed  turned  up 
in  their  favor.  They  had  won  a  hundred  louis  from  ns  in  ten 
minutes;  and,  seeing  that  Pippi  was  growing  angry  and  the 
luck  against  us,  I  was  for  shutting  up  the  bank  for  the  night, 
saj'ing  the  play  was  onlj'  meant  for  a  joke,  and  that  now  we 
had  had  enough. 

But  Pippi,  who  had  quarreled  with  me  that  day,  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the  students  played 
and  won  more;  then  they  lent  money  to  the  officers,  who  had 
begun  to  win,  too;  and  in  this  ignoble  way,  in  a  tavern  room 
tliick  with  tobacco  smoke,  across  a  deal  table  besmeared  with 
beer  and  liquor,  and  to  a  parcel  of  hungry  subalterns  and  a 
pair  of  beardless  students,  three  of  the  most  skillful  and  re- 
nowned players  in  Europe  lost  IVOO  louis!  I  blush  now 
when  I  think  of  it.  It  was  like  Charles  XII.  or  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  falling  before  a  petty  fortress  and  an  unknown 
hand  (as  my  friend  Mr.  Johnson  wrote),  and  was,  in  fact,  a 
most  shameful  defeat. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  defeat.  When  our  poor  conquerors 
bad  gone  off,  bewildered  with  the  treasure  which  fortune  had 
flung  in  their  way  (one  of  these  students  was  called  the  Baron 
de  Clootz,  perhaps  he  who  afterward  lost  his  head  at  Paris), 
Pippi  resumed  the  quarrel  of  the  morning,  and  some  exceed- 
ingly^ high  words  passed  between  us.  Among  other  things  I 
recollect  I  knocked  him  down  with  a  stool,  and  was  for  fling- 
ing him  out  of  the  window;  but  my  uncle,  who  was  cool,  and 
had  been  keeping  Lent  Avith  his  usual  solemnity,  interposed 
between  us,  and  a  reconciliation  took  place,  I*il>l)i  apologizing 
and  confessincf  he  had  been  wronsf. 

I  ought  to  have  doubted,  however,  the  sincerity  of  the 
treacherous  Italian ;  indeed,  as  I  never  before  believed  a  word 
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that  be  said  in  his  life,  I  know  not  why  I  was  so  foolish  as  to 
credit  hiui  now,  and  go  to  bed,  leaving  the  keys  of  our  cash- 
box  with  him.  It  contained,  after  our  loss  to  the  cuirassiers, 
in  bills  and  money,  near  upon  £8000  sterling.  Pippi  insisted 
that  our  reconciliation  should  be  ratified  over  a  bowl  of  hot 
wine,  and  I  have  no  doubt  put  some  soporific  drug  into  the 
liquor;  for  ray  uncle  and  I  both  slej)t  till  very  late  the  next 
morning,  and  woke  with  violent  headaches  and  fever;  we  did 
Aot  quit  our  beds  till  noon.  lie  had  been  gone  twelve  hours, 
leaving  our  treasury  empty;  and  behind  him  a  sort  of  calcula- 
tion, by  which  he  strove  to  make  out  that  this  was  his  share 
of  the  profits,  and  that  all  the  losses  had  been  incurred  with- 
out his  consent. 

Thus,  after  eighteen  months,  we  had  to  begin  the  world 
again.  But  was  I  cast  down?  No.  Our  wardrobes  still 
were  worth  a  very  large  sum  of  nione}^;  for  gentlemen  did  not 
dress  like  parish  clerks  in  those  daj's,  and  a  person  of  fashion 
would  often  wear  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  set  of  ornaments  that 
would  bo  a  shop-boy's  fortune;  so,  without  repining  for  one 
single  minute,  or  saying  a  single  angry  word  (my  uncle's 
temper  in  this  respect  was  admirable),  or  allowing  the  secret 
of  our  loss  to  be  known  to  a  mortal  soul,  we  pawned  three- 
fourths  of  our  jewels  and  clothes  to  Moses  Liiwe  the  banker,  and 
with  the  produce  of  the  sale,  and  our  private  pocket-money, 
amounting  in  all  to  something  less  than  800  louis,  we  took  the 
field  again. 

CHAPTER  X. 

MORE    RUNS    OF   LUCK. 

I  AM  not  going  to  entertain  my  readers  with  an  account  of 
ray  professional  career  as  a  gamester,  any  more  than  I  did 
with  anecdotes  of  my  life  as  a  military  man.  I  might  fill 
volumes  with  tales  of  this  kind  were  I  so  minded;  but  at  this 
rate,  my  recital  would  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  for  years, 
and  who  knows  how  soon  I  may  be  called  upon  to  stop?  I 
have  gout,  rheumatism,  gravel,  and  a  disordered  liver.  I  have 
two  or  three  wounds  in  ray  body,  which  break  out  every  now 
and  then,  and  give  me  intolerable  pain,  and  a  hundred  more 
signs  of  breaking  up.  Such  are  the  effects  of  time,  illness,  and 
free  living  upon  one  of  the  strongest  constitutions  and  finest 
forms  the  world  ever  saw.  Ah  !  1  suffered  from  none  of  these 
ills  in  the  year  ^6Q,  when  there  was  no  man  in  Europe  more 
gay  in  spirits,  more  splendid  in  personal  accomplishments, 
than  young  Redmond  Barry. 
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Before  the  treachery  of  the  scoundrel  Pippi  I  had  visited 
many  of  the  best  courts  of  Europe ;  especially  the  smaller  ones, 
where  play  was  patronized,  and  the  professors  of  that  science 
always  welcome.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the 
Rhine  we  were  particularly  well  received,  I  never  knew  finer 
or  gayer  courts  than  those  of  the  Electors  of  Treves  and  Co- 
logne, where  there  was  more  splendor  and  gayety  than  at 
Vienna;  far  more  than  in  the  wretched  barrack  court  of  Ber- 
lin. The  court  of  the  Archduchess-Governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands was,  likewise,  a  royal  place  for  us  knights  of  the  dice 
box  and  gallant  votaries  of  fortune;  whereas  in  the  stingy 
Dutch,  or  the  beggarly  Swiss  republic,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
gentleman  to  gain  a  livelihood  unmolested. 

After  our  mishap  at  Mannheim,  my  uncle  and  I  made  for-the 
Duchy  of  X.  The  reader  may  find  out  the  place  easily  enough ; 
but  I  do  not  chose  to  print  at  full  the  names  of  some  illustrious 
persons  in  whose  society  I  then  fell,  and  among  whom  I  was 
made  the  sharer  in  a  very  strange  and  tragical  adventure. 

There  was  no  court  in  Europe  at  which  strangers  were  more 
welcome  than  at  that  of  the  noble  Duke  of  X. ;  none  where 
pleasure  was  more  eagerly  sought  after,  and  more  splendidly 
enjoyed.  The  prince  did  not  inhabit  his  capital  of  S., 
but,  imitating  in  every  respect  the  ceremonial  of  the  court  of 
Versailles,  built  himself  a  magnificent  palace  at  a  few  leagues 
from  his  chief  city,  and  round  about  his  palace  a  superb  aris- 
tocratic town,  inhabited  entirely  by  his  nobles  and  the  officers 
of  his  sumptuous  court.  The  people  were  rather  hardly 
pressed,  to  be  sure,  in  order  to  keej)  up  this  splendor;  for  his 
highness'  dominions  were  small,  and  so  he  wisely  lived  in  a 
sort  of  awful  retirement  from  them,  seldom  showing  his  face 
in  his  capital,  or  seeing  any  countenances  but  those  of  his 
faithful  domestics  and  officers.  His  palace  and  gardens  of  Lud- 
wigslust  were  exactly  on  the  French  model.  Twice  a  w^eek 
there  were  court  receptions,  and  grand  court  galas  twice  a 
month.  There  was  the  finest  opera  out  of  France,  and  a  ballet 
unrivaled  in  splendor;  on  which  his  Highness,  a  great  lover  of 
music  and  dancing,  expended  prodigious  sums.  It  may  be 
because  I  was  then  young,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  such  an 
assemblage  of  brilliant  beauty  as  used  to  figure  there  on  the 
stage  of  the  court  theater,  iji  the  grand  mythological  ballets 
which  were  then  the  mode,  and  in  which  you  saw  Mars  in  red- 
heeled  pumps  and  a  periwig,  and  Venus  in  patches  and  a  hoop. 
They  say  the  costume  was  in(^orrect,and  have  changed  it  since; 
but  for  my  part,  I  have  never  seen  a  Venus  more  lovely  than 
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the  Coralie,  who  was  the  chief  dancer,  and  found  no  fault  with 
the  attendant  nymphs,  in  their  trains  and  lappets  and  powder. 
These  operas  used  to  take  place  twice  a  week,  after  which 
some  great  officer  of  the  court  would  have  his  evening,  and  his 
brilliant  supper,  and  the  dice  box  rattled  everywhere,  and  all 
the  Avorld  played.  I  have  seen  seventy  play  tables  set  out  in 
the  grand  gallery  of  Ludwigslust, besides  the  faro  bank ;  where 
the  duke  himself  would  graciously  come  and  pla}',  and  win 
or  lose  with  a  truly  royal  splendor. 

It  was  hither  we  came  after  the  Mannheim  misfortune.  The 
nobility  of  the  court  were  pleased  to  say  our  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded us,  and  the  two  Irish  gentlemen  were  made  welcome. 
The  very  first  night  at  court  we  lost  740  of  our  800  louis;  the 
next  evening,  at  the  Court  Marshal's  table,  I  won  them  back, 
with  1;500  more.  You  may  be  sure  we  allowed  no  one  to  know 
how  near  we  were  to  ruin  on  the  first  evening;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  endeared  everyone  to  me  by  my  gay  manner  of 
losing,  and  the  Finance  Minister  himself  cashed  a  note  for  400 
ducats,  drawn  by  me  upon  my  steward  of  Ballybarry  Castle  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  which  very  note  I  won  from  his  Ex- 
cellency the  next  day,  along  with  a  considerable  sura  in  read}^ 
cash.  In  that  noble  court  everybody  was  a  gambler.  You 
would  see  the  lacker's  in  the  ducal  ante-rooms  at  work  with 
their  dirty  packs  of  cards;  the  coach  and  chairmen  playing  in 
the  court,  while  their  masters  were  punting  in  the  saloons 
above;  the  ver}-  cook-maids  and  scullions,  I  was  told,  had  a 
bank,  where  one  of  them,  an  Italian  confectioner,  made  a  hand- 
some fortune;  he  purchased  afterward  a  Roman  marquisate, 
and  his  son  has  figured  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
illustrious  foreigners  in  London.  The  poor  devils  of  soldiers 
played  away  their  pay  when  they  got  it,  which  was  seldom; 
and  I  don't  believe  there  was  an  officer  in  any  one  of  the  guard 
regiments  but  had  his  cards  in  his  pouch,  and  no  more  forgot 
his  dice  than  his  sword-knot.  Among  such  fellows  it  was 
diamond  cut  diamond.  What  you  call  fair  play  would  have 
been  a  folly.  The  gentlemen  of  Ballybarry  would  have  been 
fools  indeed,  to  appear  as  pigeons  in  such  a  hawk's  nest. 
None  but  men  of  courage  and  genius  could  live  and  prosper  in 
a  society  where  everyone  was  bold  and  clever;  and  here  my 
uncle  and  I  held  our  own;  ay,  and  more  than  our  own. 

His  highness  the  duke  was  a  widower,  or  rather,  since  the 
death  of  the  reigning  duchess,  had  contracted  a  morganatic 
marriage  with  a  lady  whom  he  had  ennobled,  and  who  con- 
sidered it  a  compliment  (such  was  themoralit}'  of  those  days) 
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to  be  called  the  Northern  Diibarry.  He  had  been  married 
very  young,  and  liis  son,  the  hereditary  prince,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  political  sovereign  of  the  state;  for  the  reign- 
ing duke  was  fonder  of  pleasure  than  of  politics,  and  loved  to 
talk  a  great  deal  more  with  his  grand  huntsman,  or  the  direc- 
tor of  his  opera,  than  with  ministers  and  ambassadors. 

The  hereditary  prince,  whom  I  shall  call  Prince  Victor, 
was  of  a  very  different  character  from  his  august  father.  He 
had  made  the  Wars  of  the  Succession  and  Seven  Years  with 
great  credit  in  the  Empress'  service,  was  of  a  stern  character, 
seldom  appeared  at  court,  except  when  ceremony  called  him, 
but  lived  almost  alone  in  his  wing  of  the  palace,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  severest  studies,  being  a  great  astronomer 
and  chemist.  He  shared  in  the  rage,  then  common  throughout 
Europe,  of  hunting  for  the  philosopher's  stone;  and  my  uncle 
often  regretted  that  he  had  no  smattering  of  chemistry,  like 
Balsamo  (who  called  himself  Cagliostro),  St.  Germain,  and 
other  individuals, who  had  obtained  very  great  sums  from  Duke 
Victor  by  aiding  him  in  his  search  after  the  great  secret.  His 
amusements  were  hunting  and  reviewing  the  troops;  but  for 
him,  and  if  his  good-natured  father  had  not  had  his  aid,  the 
army  would  have  been  playing  at  cards  all  day,  and  so  it  was 
well  that  the  prudent  prince  was  left  to  govern. 

Duke  Victor  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  princess,  the 
Princess  Olivia,  was  scarce  three-and-twenty.  They  had  been 
married  seven  years,  and  in  the  first  years  of  their  union  the 
princess  had  borne  hira  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  stern 
morals  and  manners,  the  dark  and  ungainly  appearance,  of  the 
husband,  were  little  likely  to  please  the  brilliant  and  fascina- 
ting young  woman,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  south  (she 
was  connected  with  the  ducal  house  of  S.),  who  had  passed 
two  years  at  Paris  under  the  guardianship  of  Mcsdames  the 
daughters  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  who  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  court  of  X.,  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
the  idol  of  her  august  father-in-law,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
court.  She  was  not  beautiful,  but  charming;  not  witty,  but 
charming,  too,  in  her  conversation  as  in  her  person.  She  was 
extravagant  beyond  all  measure;  so  false  that  you  could  not 
trust  her;  but  her  very  weaknesses  were  more  winning  than 
the  virtues  of  other  women,  her  selfishness  more  delightful 
than  others'  generosity.  I  never  knew  a  woman  whose  faults 
made  her  so  attractive.  She  used  to  ruin  people,  and  yet  they 
all  loved  her.  My  old  uncle  has  seen  her  cheating  at  ombre, 
and  lot  her  win  400  louis  without  resisting  in  the  least.     Her 
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caprices  with  the  officers  and  ladies  of  her  household  were 
ceaseless;  but  they  adored  her.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the 
reigning  family  whom  the  people  worshiped.  She  never  went 
abroad  but  they  followed  her  carriage  with  shouts  of  acclama- 
tion; and,  to  be  generous  to  them,  she  would  borrow  the  last 
penny  from  one  of  her  poor  maids  of  honor,  whom  she  would 
never  pay.  In  the  early  days  her  husband  was  as  much  fas- 
cinated by  her  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was ;  but  her  caprices 
had  caused  frightful  outbreaks  of  temper  on  his  part,  and  an 
estrangement  which,  though  interrupted  b}^  almost  mad  returns 
of  love,  Avas  still  general.  I  speak  of  her  royal  highness  with 
perfect  candor  and  admiration,  although  I  might  be  pardoned 
for  judging  her  more  severeh',  considering  her  opinion  of  my- 
self. She  said  the  elder  M.  de  Balibari  was  a  finished  old 
gentleman,  and  the  younger  one  had  the  manners  of  a  courier. 
The  world  has  given  a  different  opinion,  and  I  can  afford  to 
chronicle  this  almost  single  sentence  against  me.  Besides, 
she  had  a  reason  for  her  dislike  to  me,  which  you  shall  hear. 
Five  years  in  the  arm}',  long  experience  of  the  world,  had 
ere  now  dispelled  any  of  those  romantic  notions  regarding  love 
with  which  I  commenced  life;  and  I  had  determined,  as  is 
proper  with  gentlemen  (it  is  onl}^  your  low  people  who  marry 
for  mere  affection},  to  consolidate  my  fortunes  b\'  marriage. 
In  the  course  of  our  peregrinations,  my  uncle  and  I  had  made 
several  attempts  to  carry  this  object  into  effect;  but  numerous 
disappointments  had  occurred, which  are  not  worth  mentioning 
here,  and  had  prevented  me  hitherto  from  making  such  a  match 
as  I  thought  was  worthy  of  a  man  of  my  birth,  abilities,  and 
personal  appearajice.  Ladies  are  not  in  the  habit  of  running 
away  on  the  Continent,  as  is  the  custom  in  England  (a  custom 
whereby  many  honorable  gentlemen  of  my  country  have  much 
benefited);  guardians,  and  ceremonies,  and  difficulties  of  all 
kinds  intervene;  true  love  is  not  allowed  to  have  its  course, 
and  poor  women  cannot  give  away  their  honest  hearts  to  the 
gallant  fellows  who  have  won  them.  Now  it  was  settlements 
that  were  asked  for;  now  it  was  my  pedigree  and  title-deeds 
that  were  not  satisfactory ;  though  I  had  a  plan  and  rent  roll 
of  the  Ballybarry  estates,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  family  up 
to  King  Brian  Boru  or  Barry,  most  handsomely  designed  on 
paper;  now  it  was  a  young  lady  who  was  whisked  off  to  a  con- 
vent just  as  she  was  read}'  to  fall  into  my  arms;  on  another 
occasion,  when  a  rich  widow  of  the  Low  Countries  was  about 
to  make  me  lord  of  a  noble  estate  in  Flanders,  comes  an  order 
of  the  police  which  drives  me  out  of  Brussels  at  an  hour's 
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notice,  and  consigns  my  mourner  to  Iier  cliatcau.  But  At  X, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  playing  a  great  game ;  and  had  won  it 
too,  but  for  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  upset  my  fortune. 

In  the  household  of  the  liereditary  princess,  there  was  a  lad}^ 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  possessor  of  the  greatest  fortune 
in  the  whole  duchy.  The  Countess  Ida,  such  was  her  name, 
was  daughter  of  a  late  Minister  and  favorite  of  his  Highness 
the  Duke  of  X.  and  his  Duchess,  who  had  done  her  the 
honor  to  be  her  sponsors  at  birth,  and  who,  at  the  father's 
death,  had  taken  her  under  their  august  guardianship  and  pro- 
tection. At  sixteen  she  was  brought  from  her  castle,  where, 
up  to  that  period,  she  had  been  permitted  to  reside,  and  had 
been  placed  with  the  Princess  Olivia,  as  one  of  her  highness' 
maids  of  honor. 

The  aunt  of  the  Countess  Ida,  who  presided  over  her  house 
during  her  minority,  had  foolishly  allowed  her  to  contract  an 
attachment  for  her  cousin-german,  a  penniless  sub-lieutenant 
in  one  of  the  duke's  foot  regiments,  who  had  flattered  himself 
to  be  able  to  carry  off  this  rich  prize ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  a 
blundering,  silly  idiot,  indeed,  with  the  advantage  of  seeing 
her  constantly,  of  having  no  rival  near  him,  and  the  intimacy 
attendant  upon  close  kinsmanship,  might  easily,  by  a  private 
marriage, have  secured  the  young  countess  and  her  possessions. 
But  he  managed  matters  so  foolishl}'  that  he  allowed  her  to 
leave  her  retirement,  to  come  to  court  for  a  year,  and  take  her 
place  in  the  Princess  Olivia's  household ;  and  then  what  does 
my  young  gentleman  do  but  appear  at  the  duke's  levee  one  da}', 
in  his  tarnished  epaulet  and  threadbare  coat,  and  make  an  ap- 
plication in  due  form  to  his  highness,  as  the  young  lady's  guar- 
dian, for  the  hand  of  the  richest  heiress  in  his  dominions! 

The  weakness  of  the  good-natured  prince  was  such  that,  as 
the  Countess  Ida  herself  was  quite  as  eager  for  the  match  as 
her  silly  cousin,  his  highness  might  have  been  induced  to  allow 
the  match,  had  not  the  Princess  Olivia  been  induced  to  in- 
terpose, and  to  procure  from  the  duke  a  peremptory  veto  to 
the  hopes  of  the  young  man.  The  cause  of  this  refusal  was  as 
yet  unknown;  no  other  suitor  for  the  young  lady's  hand  was 
mentioned,  and  the  lovers  continued  to  correspond,  hoping 
that  time  might  effect  a  change  in  his  highness's  resolutions; 
when  of  a  sudden,  the  lieutenant  was  drafted  into  one  of  the 
regiments  which  the  prince  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  the 
great  powers  then  at  war  (this  military  commerce  was  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  highness'  and  other  jtrinces'  revenues  in 
those  days),  and  their  connection  Avas  thus  abruptly  broken  off'. 
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It  was  strange  that  the  Princess  Olivia  should  have  taken 
this  part  against  a  young  lady  who  had  been  her  favorite;  for, 
at  first,  with  those  romantic  and  sentimental  notions  which 
almost  every  woman  has,  she  had  somewhat  encouraged  the 
Countess  Ida  and  her  penniless  lover,  but  now  suddenly  turned 
against  them;  and,  from  loving  the  countess,  as  she  previously 
had  done,  pursued  her  with  every  manner  of  hatred  which  a 
woman  knows  how  to  inflict;  there  was  no  end  to  the  ingenu- 
ity of  her  tortures,  the  venom  of  her  tongue,  the  bitterness  of 
her  sarcasm  and  scorn.  When  I  first  came  to  court  atX., 
the  young  fellows  there  had  nicknamed  the  young  lady  the 
Durnme  Griifinn,  the  stupid  countess.  She  was  generally 
silent,  handsome,  but  pale,  stolid-looking,  and  awkward;  tak- 
ing no  interest  in  the  amusements  of  the  place,  and  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  the  feasts  as  glum  as  the  death's-head  which, 
they  say,  the  Romans  used  to  have  at  their  tables. 

It  was  rumored  that  a  young  gentleman  of  French  extrac- 
tion, the  Chevalier  de  Magny,  equerry  to  the  hereditary  prince, 
and  present  at  Paris  when  the  Princess  Olivia  was  married  to 
him  by  proxy  there,  was  the  intended  of  the  rich  Countess 
Ida;  but  no  ofiicial  declaration  of  the  kind  was  yet  made,  and 
there  were  whispers  of  a  dark  intrigue;  which,  subsequently, 
received  frightful  confirmation. 

This  Chevalier  de  Magny  was  the  grandson  of  an  old  gen- 
eral officer  in  the  duke's  service,  the  Baron  de  Magnj'.  The 
baron's  father  had  (juitted  France  at  the  expulsion  of  Protes- 
tants, after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  taken 
service  in  X.,  where  he  died.  The  son  succeeded  him,  and 
quite  unlike  most  French  gentlemen  of  birth  whom  I  have 
known,  was  a  stern  and  cold  Calvinist,  rigid  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  retiring  in  his  manners,  mingling  little  with 
the  court,  and  a  close  friend  and  favorite  of  Duke  Victor, 
whom  he  resembled  in  disposition. 

The  chevalier  his  grandson  was  a  true  Frenchman;  he  had 
l)een  born  in  France,  where  his  father  held  a  diplomatic  ap- 
pointment in  the  duke's  service.  He  had  mingled  in  the  gaj'' 
society  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  the  world,  and  had  end- 
less stories  to  tell  us  of  the  pleasures  of  the  petites  rnaifions,  of 
the  secrets  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  and  of  the  wild  gayeties  of 
Richelieu  and  his  companions.  He  had  been  almost  ruined  at 
play,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him;  for,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  stern  old  baron  in  Germany,  both  son  and  grandson  had 
led  the  most  reckless  of  lives.  He  came  back  from  Paris  soon 
after  the  embassy  which  had  been  dispatched  thither  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  marriage  of  tlie  princess,  was  received  sternly 
by  bis  old  grandfather;  wbo,  however,  paid  bis  debts  once 
more,  and  procured  him  the  post  in  the  duke's  household. 
The  Chevalier  de  Magny  rendered  himself  a  great  favorite  of 
his  august  master;  be  brought  with  him  the  modes  and  the 
ga3^eties  of  Paris;  he  was  the  deviser  of  all  masquerades  and 
balls,  the  recruiter  of  the  ballet  dancers,  and  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  and  splendid  young  gentleman  of  the  court. 

After  Ave  had  been  a  few  weeks  at  Ludwigslust,  the  old 
Baron  de  Magny  endeavored  to  have  us  dismissed  from  the 
duchy;  but  his  voice  was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  that 
of  the  general  public,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Magny  especially 
stood  our  friend  with  his  highness  when  the  question  was  de- 
bated before  him.  The  chevalier's  love  of  play  had  not  de- 
serted him.  He  was  a  regular  frequenter  of  our  bank,  where 
he  played  for  some  time  with  pretty  good  luck;  and  where, 
when  he  began  to  lose,  he  paid  with  a  regularity  surprising  to 
all  those  who  knew  the  smallness  of  his  means  and  the  splen- 
dor of  his  appearance. 

Her  highness  the  Princess  Olivia  was  also  very  fond  of 
play.  On  half  a  dozen  occasions  when  we  held  a  bank  at 
court,  I  could  see  her  passion  for  the  game.  I  could  see — that 
is,  my  cool-headed  old  uncle  could  see — much  more.  There 
was  an  intelligence  between  M.  de  Magny  and  this  illustrious 
lady.  'If  her  highness  be  not  in  love  with  the  little  French- 
man,' my  uncle  said  to  me  one  night  after  play,  'may  I  lose 
sight  of  my  last  eye!' 

'And  what  then,  sir?'  said  I. 

'What  then?'  said  my  uncle,  looking  me  hard  in  the  face. 
'Are  you  so  green  as  not  to  know  what  then?  Your  fortune 
is  to  be  made,  if  you  choose  to  back  it  now;  and  we  may  have 
back  the  Barry  estates  in  two  years,  my  boy. 

'How  is  that?'  asked  T,  still  at  a  loss. 

My  uncle  dryly  said,  'Get  Magny  to  play;  never  mind  his 
paying;  take  his  notes  of  hand.  The  more  he  owes  the  bet- 
ter; but,  above  all,  make  him  play.' 

'He  can't  pay  a  shilling,'  answered  I.  'The  Jcavs  will  not 
discount  his  notes  at  cent,  per  cent.' 

'So  much  the  better.  You  shall  see  we  will  make  use  of 
them,'  answered  the  old  gentleman.  AtuI  I  must  confess  that 
the  })lan  he  laid  was  a  gallant,  clever,  an<l  fair  one. 

I  was  to  make  Magny  play;  in  this  there  was  no  great  diffi- 
culty. We  had  an  intimacy  together,  for  he  was  a  good  sports- 
man as  well  as  myself,  and  we  came  to  have  a  pretty  consider- 
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able  friendship  for  one  another;  if  he  saw  a  dice  box  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  him  from  handling  it;  but  he  took  to 
it  as  natural  as  a  cliild  does  to  sweetmeats. 

At  first  he  won  of  me ;  then  he  began  to  lose ;  then  I  played 
him  money  against  some  jewels  that  he  brought;  family 
trinkets,  he  said,  and  indeed  of  considerable  value.  He  begged 
me,  however,  not  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  duchy,  and  I  gave 
and  kept  my  Avord  to  him  to  this  effect.  From  jewels  he  got 
to  playing  upon  promissory'  notes ;  and  as  they  would  not  allow 
him  to  play  at  the  court  tables  and  in  public  upon  credit,  he 
was  very  ghid  to  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  favorite 
passion  in  ])rivate.  I  have  had  him  for  hours  at  mj-  pavilion 
(which  I  had  fitted  up  in  the  Eastern  manner,  very  splendid) 
rattling  the  dice  till  it  became  time  to  go  to  his  service  at 
court,  and  we  would  spend  day  after  day  in  this  manner.  He 
brought  me  more  jewels,  a  pearl  necklace,  an  antique  emerald 
breast  ornament,  and  other  trinkets,  as  a  set-off  against  these 
losses;  for  I  need  not  say  that  I  should  not  have  played  with 
hini  all  this  time  had  he  been  winning;  but,  after  about  a 
week,  the  luck  set  in  against  him,  and  he  became  my  debtor 
in  a  prodigious  sum.  I  do  not  care  to  mention  the  extent  of 
it;  it  was  such  as  I  never  thought  the  young  man  could  pay. 

Why,  then,  did  I  play  for  itV  Why  waste  days  in  private 
play  with  a  mere  bankrui)t,  Avhen  business  seemingly  much 
more  profitable  was  to  be  done  elsewhere?  My  reason  I  boldly 
confess.  I  wanted  to  win  from  M.  de  Magny,  not  his  money, 
but  his  intended  wife,  the  Countess  Ida.  Who  can  say  that 
I  had  not  a  right  to  use  any  stratagem  in  this  matter  of  love? 
Or,  why  say  love?  I  wanted  the  wealth  of  the  lady.  I  loved 
her  quite  as  much  as  Magny  did;  I  loved  her  quite  as  much 
as  yonder  blushing  virgin  of  seventeen  does  who  marries  an 
old  lord  of  seventy,  I  followed  the  practice  of  the  world  in 
this ;  having  resolved  that  marriage  should  achieve  my  fortune. 

I  used  to  make  Magu}',  after  his  losses,  give  me  a  friendly 
letter  of  acknowledgement  to  some  such  effect  as  this: 

My  Dear  Monsieur  de  Balibari  :  I  acknowledge  to  have  lest  to  you  this  day  at 
lansquenet  [or  picquet,  or  hazard,  as  the  case  may  be  :  I  was  master  of  him  at  any 
game  that  is  played]  the  sum  of  three  hundred  ducats,  and  shall  hold  it  as  a  great  kind- 
ness on  your  part  if  you  will  allow  the  debt  to  stand  over  until  a  future  day,  when  you 
shall  receive  payment  from  your  very  grateful  humble  servant. 

With  the  jewels  he  brought  me  I  also  took  the  precaution 
(but  this  was  ray  uncle's  idea,  and  a  very  good  one)  to  have 
a  sort  of  invoice,  and  a  letter  begging  me  to  receive  the  trinkets 
as  so  much  part  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  he  owed  me. 

When  I  had  put  him  in  such  a  position  as  I  deemed  favor- 
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able  to  my  intentions,  I  spoke  to  him  candid!}',  and  without 
aii}^  reserve,  as  one  man  of  the  world  should  speak  to  another. 
'I  will  not,  ray  dear  fellow,'  said  I,  'pay  you  so  bad  a  compli- 
ment as  to  suppose  that  you  expect  we  are  to  go  on  playing 
at  this  rate  much  longer,  and  that  there  is  any  satisfaction  to 
me  in  possessing  more  or  less  sheets  of  paper  bearing  your 
signature,  and  a  series  of  notes  of  hand  which  I  know  you 
never  can  pay.  Don't  look  fierce  or  angry,  for  you  know  Red- 
mond Barry  is  your  master  at  the  sword;  besides,  I  would  not 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  a  man  who  owes  me  so  much  money; 
but  hear  calmly  what  I  have  to  propose. 

'You  have  been  very  confidential  to  me  during  our  intimacy 
of  the  last  month ;  and  I  know  all  your  personal  affairs  com- 
pletely. You  have  given  your  word  of  honor  to  your  grand- 
father never  to  play  upon  parole,  and  you  know  how  you  have 
kept  it,  and  that  he  will  disinherit  you  if  he  hears  the  truth. 
Nay,  suppose  he  dies  to-morrow,  his  estate  is  not  sufficient  to 
pay  the  sum  in  which  you  are  indebted  to  me;  and,  were  you 
to  yield  me  up  all,  you  would  be  a  beggar,  and  a  bankrupt  too. 

'Her  highness  the  Princess  Olivia  denies  you  nothing.  I 
shall  not  ask  why;  but  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  was  aware  of 
the  fact  when  we  began  to  play  together.' 

'Will  you  be  made  baron — chamberlain,  with  the  grand 
cordon  of  the  order?'  gasped  the  poor  fellow.  'The  princess 
can  do  anything  with  the  duke.' 

'I  shall  have  no  objection,  said  I,  'to  the  yellow  ribbon  and 
the  gold  key;  though  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Ballybarry 
cares  little  for  the  titles  of  the  German  nobility.  But  this  is 
not  what  I  want.  My  good  chevalier,  you  have  hid  no  secrets 
from  me.  You  have  told  me  with  what  difficulty  you  have  in- 
duced the  Princess  Olivia  to  consent  to  the  project  of  your 
union  with  the  Grafinn  Ida,  whom  you  don't  love.  I  know 
whom  you  love  very  well. 

'M.  de  Balibari!'  said  the  discomfited  chevalier;  he  could 
get  out  no  more.     The  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him. 

'You  begin  to  understand,' continued  I.  'Her  highness  the 
Princess'  (I  said  this  in  a  sarcastic  way)  'will  not  be  very  angry, 
believe  me,  if  you  break  off  3'our  connection  with  the  stupid 
countess.  I  am  no  more  an  admirer  of  that  lady  than  jon  are ; 
but  I  want  her  estate.  1  played  you  for  that  estate,  and  have 
won  it;  and  I  will  give  you  your  bills  and  five  thousand  ducats 
on  the  day  I  am  married  to  it.' 

'The  day  /am  inarried  to  the  countess,'  answered  the  cheva- 
lier, thinking  to  have  me,  'I  will  be  able  to  raise  money  to 
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pay  your  claim  ten  times  over  (this  was  true,  for  the  countess' 
property  rasLV  have  been  vahied  at  near  half  a  million  of  our 
money) ;  'and  then  I  will  discharge  my  obligations  to  you. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  annoy  me  b}'  threats,  or  insult  me  again  as 
you  have  done,  I  will  use  that  influence,  which,  as  you  say,  I 
possess,  and  have  you  turned  out  of  the  duchy,  as  you  were 
out  of  the  Netherlands  last  year.' 

I  rang  the  bell  quite  quietlv.  'Zaraor,'  said  I  to  a  tall  negro 
fellow  habited  like  a  Turk,  that  used  to  wait  upon  me,  'when 
you  hear  the  bell  ring  a  second  time,  you  will  take  this  packet 
to  the  Marshal  of  the  Court,  this  to  his  Excellency  the  General 
de  Magny,  and  this  you  will  place  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
equerries  of  his  higliness  the  liereditarA^  prince.  Wait  in  the 
anterooin,  and  do  not  go  with  the  parcels  until  I  ring  again.' 

The  black  having  retired,  I  turned  to  31.  de  Magny  and  said, 
'Chevalier,  the  first  packet  contains  a  letter  from  you  to  me, 
declaring  your  solvency,  and  solemnh'  promising  payment  of 
the  sums  you  owe  me;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  document  from 
myself  (for  I  expected  some  resistance  on  your  part),  stating 
that  ray  honor  has  been  called  in  question,  and  begging  that 
the  paper  may  be  laid  before  your  august  master,  his  highness. 
The  second  packet  is  for  your  grandfather,  inclosing  the  letter 
from  you  in  which  you  state  yourself  to  be  his  heir,  and  beg- 
ging for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact.  The  last  parcel,  for  his 
highness  the  hereditary  duke,'  added  I,  looking  most  sternly, 
'contains  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  emerald,  which  he  gave  to 
his  princess,  and  which  you  pledged  to  me  as  a  family  jewel  of 
your  own.  Your  influence  with  her  highness  must  be  great 
indeed,'  I  concluded,  'when  j'^ou  could  extort  from  her  such  a 
jewelas  that,  and  when  youcould  make  her,  in  order  to  pay  j'our 
play  debts, give  up  a  secret  upon  which  both  your  headsdepend.' 

'Villain!'  said  the  Frenchman,  quite  aghast  with  fury  and 
terror,  'would  you  implicate  the  ])rincess?' 

'M.  de  Magny,'  I  answered,  with  a  sneer,  'no;  T  will  say 
you  stole  the  jewel.'  It  was  my  belief  he  did,  and  that  the 
unhappy  and  infatuated  ]»rincess  was  never  privy  to  the  theft 
until  long  after  it  had  been  committed.  How  we  came  to 
know  the  history  of  the  emerald  is  simple  enough.  As  we 
wanted  money  (for  my  occupation  with  Magny  caused  our  bank 
to  be  much  neglected),  my  uncle  had  carried  Magny's  trinkets 
to  Mannheim  to  pawn.  The  Jew  who  lent  upon  them  knew 
the  history  of  the  stone  in  question;  and  when  he  asked  how 
her  highness  came  to  part  with  it,  my  uncle  very  cleverly  took 
up  the  story  where  he  found  it,  said  that  the  j^rincess  was  very 
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foud  of  play,  that  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  her  to  pay, 
and  hence  the  emerald  had  come  into  our  hands.  He  brought 
it  wisely  hack  witli  him  to  S. ;  and,  as  regards  the  other  jewels 
which  the  chevalier  pawned  to  us,  they  were  of  no  particular 
mark;  no  inquiries  have  ever  been  made  about  them  to  this  day ; 
and  I  did  not  only  not  know  then  that  they  came  from  her 
highness,  but  have  only  my  conjectures  upon  the  matter  now. 

The  unfortunate  young  gentleman  must  have  had  a  cowardly 
spirit,  when  I  charged  him  with  the  theft,  not  to  make  use  of 
my  two  pistols  that  were  lying  by  chance  before  him,  and  to 
send  out  of  the  world  his  accuser  and  his  own  ruined  self. 
With  such  imprudence  and  miserable  recklessness  on  his  part 
and  that  of  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  forgotten  herself  for 
this  poor  villain,  he  must  have  known  that  discovery  was  in- 
evitable. But  it  was  written  that  his  dreadful  destiny  should 
be  accomplished:  instead  of  ending  like  a  man,  he  now  cowed 
before  me  quite  spirit-broken,  and,  flinging  himself  down  on 
the  sofa,  burst  into  tears,  calling  wildly  upon  all  the  saints  to 
help  him;  as  if  they  could  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  such  a 
wretch  as  him ! 

I  saw  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him ;  and,  calling  back 
Zamor,  my  black,  said  I  w^ould  myself  carry  the  parcels,  which 
I  returned  to  my  escritoire;  and,  my  point  being  thus  gained,  I 
acted,  as  I  always  do,  generously  toward  him.  I  said  that,  for 
security's  sake, I  should  send  theemerald  out  of  thecountry,but 
that  I  pledged  my  honor  to  restore  it  to  the  duchess,  without 
any  pecuniary  consideration,  on  the  day  when  she  should  pro- 
cure the  sovereign's  consent  to  my  union  with  theCountessIda. 

This  will  explain  pretty  clearly,  I  flatter  myself,  the  game  I 
was  playing;  and,  though  some  rigid  moralist  may  object  to 
its  propriety,  I  say  that  anything  is  fair  in  love,  and  that  men 
so  poor  as  myself  can't  afford  to  be  squeamish  about  their 
means  of  getting  on  in  life.  The  great  and  rich  are  welcomed, 
smiling,  up  the  grand  staircase  of  the  world;  the  poor  but  as- 
piring must  clamber  up  the  wall,  or  push  and  struggle  up  the 
back  stair,  or,  pardi,  crawl  through  any  of  the  conduits  of  the 
house,  never  mind  how  foul  and  narrow,  that  leads  to  the  top. 
The  unambitious  sluggard  pretends  that  the  eminence  is  not 
worth  attaining,  declines  altogether  the  struggle,  and  calls 
himself  a  philosopher.  I  say  he  is  a  poor-spirited  coward. 
What  is  life  good  for  but  for  honor?  and  that  is  so  indispen- 
sable that  we  should  attain  it  anyhow. 

The  manner  to  be  adopted  for  Magny's  retreat  was  proposed 
by  myself,  and  was  arranged  so  as  to  consult  the  feelings  of 
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delicacy  of  both  parties.  I  made  Magny  take  tlie  Countess 
Ida  aside,  and  say  to  her,  'Madam,  though  I  have  never  de- 
clared myself  your  admirer,  you  and  the  count  have  had  suffi- 
cient proof  of  my  regard  for  j'ou;  and  my  demand  would,  I 
know,  have  been  backed  by  his  highness,  your  august  guardian. 
I  know  the  duke's  gracious  wish  is  that  my  attentions  should 
be  received  favorably,  but,  as  time  has  not  appeared  to  alter 
your  attachment  elsewhere,  and  as  I  have  too  much  spirit  to 
force  a  lady  of  your  name  and  rank  to  be  united  to  me  against 
your  will,  the  best  plan  is,  that  I  should  make  j'ou,  for  form's 
sake,  a  proposal  ?<«authorize(l  by  his  highness ;  that  you  should 
reply,  as  I  am  sorry  to  think  your  heart  dictates  to  you,  in  the 
negative;  on  which  I  also  will  formally  withdraAV  from  my 
pursuit  of  you,  stating  that,  after  a  refusal,  nothing,  not  even 
the  duke's  desire,  should  induce  me  to  persist  in  my  suit.' 

The  Countess  Ida  almost  wept  at  hearing  these  words  from 
M.  de  Magny,  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  he  said,  as  she 
took  his  hand  for  the  first  time,  and  thanked  him  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  proposal.  She  little  knew  that  the  Frenchman  was 
incapable  of  that  sort  of  delicacy,  and  that  the  graceful  manner 
in  which  he  withdrew  his  addresses  was  of  my  invention. 

As  "oon  as  he  withdrew,  it  became  my  business  to  step  for- 
ward; but  cautiously  and  gently,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  lady, 
and  yet  firmly,  so  as  to  convince  her  of  the  hopelessness  of  her 
design  of  uniting  herself  with  her  shabby  lover,  the  sub-lieu- 
tenant. The  Princess  Olivia  was  good  enough  to  perform 
this  necessary  part  of  the  plan  in  my  favor,  and  solemnly  to 
warn  the  Countess  Ida,  that  though  M.  '1?  Magn}'-  had  retired 
from  paying  his  addresses,  his  highness  her  guardian  would 
still  marry  her  as  he  thought  fit,  and  that  she  must  forever 
forget  her  out-at-elbow  adorer.  In  fact,  I  cnn't  conceive  how 
such  a  shabby  rogue  as  that  could  ever  have  had  the  audacity 
to  propose  for  her;  his  birth  was  certainly  good;  but  what 
other  qualifications  had  he? 

When  the  Chevalier  de  Magny  withdrew,  numbers  of  other 
suitors,  you  may  be  sure,  presented  themselves;  and  among 
these  your  very  humble  servant,  the  cadet  of  Ballybarry. 
There  was  a  carrousel,  or  tournament,  held  at  this  period,  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  meetings  of  chivalry,  in  which  the 
chevaliers  tilted  at  each  other,  or  at  the  ring;  and  on  this  oc- 
casion I  Avas  habited  in  a  splendid  Roman  dress  (viz.,  a  silver 
helmet,  a  flowing  periwig,  a  cuirass  of  gilt  leather  richly  em- 
broidered, a  light  blue  velvet  mantle,  and  crimson  morocco 
half  boots)  and  in  this  habit  I  rode  my  bay  horse  Brian,  carried 
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off  three  rin<^s,  and  won  the  prize  over  all  the  (hike's  gentry, 
and  the  nohility  of  surrounding  countries  who  had  come  to  the 
show.  A  wreath  of  gilded  laurel  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the 
victor,  and  it  was  to  be  awarded  by  the  lady  lie  selected.  So 
I  rode  up  to  the  gallery  where  the  Countess  Ida  war.  seated 
behind  the  hereditary  princess,  and,  calling  her  name  loudly, 
yet  gracefully,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  be  crowned  by  her, 
and  thus  proclaimed  myself  to  the  face  of  all  Germany,  as  it 
were,  her  suitor.  She  turned  very  pale,  and  the  princess  red, 
I  observed;  but  the  Countess  Ida  ended  by  crowning  me; 
after  which,  putting  spurs  into  my  horse,  I  galloped  round 
the  ring,  saluting  his  highness  the  duke  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  performing  the  most  wonderful  exercises  with  my  bay. 

My  success  did  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  increase  my  popu- 
larity with  the  young  gentry.  They  called  me  adventurer, 
bully,  dice-loader,  impostor,  and  a  hundred  pretty  names;  but 
I  had  a  way  of  silencing  these  gentry.  I  took  the  Count  de 
Scheraetterling,  the  richest  and  bravest  of  the  young  men  who 
seemed  to  have  a  hankering  for  the  Countess  Ida,  and  publicly 
insulted  him  at  the  ridotto;  flinging  ray  cards  into  his  face. 
The  next  day  I  rode  thirty-five  miles  into  the  territory  of 
the  Elector  of  B.,and  met  M.  de  Schmetterling,  and  passed 
my  sword  twice  through  his  body ;  then  rode  back  with  ray 
second,  the  Chevalier  de  Magny,  and  presented  myself  at  the 
duchess'  whist  that  evening.  Magny  was  very  unwilling  to 
accorapany  me  at  first;  but  I  insisted  uj^on  his  support,  and 
that  he  should  countenance  ray  quarrel.  Directly  after  pay- 
ing my  homage  to  her  highness,  I  went  up  to  the  Countess 
Ida,  and  made  her  a  marked  and  low  obeisance,  gazing  at  her 
steadily  in  the  face  until  she  grew  crimson  red;  and  then  star- 
ing round  at  every  man  who  formed  her  circle,  iintil,  mafoi^ 
I  stared  them  all  away.  I  instructed  Magny  to  say,  every- 
where, that  the  countess  was  madly  in  love  with  rae;  which 
commission,  along  with  many  others  of  mine,  the  poor  devil 
was  obliged  to  perform.  He  made  rather  a  sottefigure,  as  the 
French  say,  acting  pioneer  for  me,  praising  me  everywhere, 
accompanying  me  always!  he  who  had  been  the  pink  of  the 
wor?&  until  my  arrival;  he  who  thought  his  pedigree  of  beg- 
garly IJarons  of  Magny  was  superior  to  the  race  of  the  great 
Irish  kings  from  which  I  descended;  who  liad  sneered  at  me  a 
hundred  times  as  a  spadassin,  a  deserter,  and  had  called  me  a 
vulgar  Irish  upstart.  Now  I  had  my  revenge  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  took  it  too. 

I  used  to  call  him,  in  the  choicest  societies,  by  bis  Chris* 
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tiau  name  of  Maxime.  I  woiild  say,  'Bon  jour,  Maxime; 
comment  vas  tuf  in  the  princess'  bearing,  and  could  see  him 
bite  bis  lips  for  fur}^  and  vexation.  But  I  bad  him  under  my 
thumb,  aud  her  highness  too — I,  poor  private  of  Billow's  regi- 
ment. And  this  is  a  proof  of  what  genius  and  perseverance 
can  do,  and  should  act  as  a  warning  to  great  people  never  to 
have  secrets — if  they  can  help  it. 

I  knew  the  princess  hated  me;  but  what  did  I  care?  She 
knew  I  knew  all;  and  indeed,  I  believe,  so  strong  was  her 
prejudice  against  me  that  she  thought  I  was  an  indelicate 
villain,  capable  of  betraying  a  lady,  which  I  would  scorn  to 
do;  so  that  she  trembled  before  me  as  a  child  before  its  school- 
master. She  would,  in  her  woman's  way,  too,  make  all  sorts 
of  jokes  aud  sneers  at  me  on  reception  days;  ask  about  my 
palace  in  Ireland,  and  the  kings  my  ancestors,  and  whether, 
when  I  was  a  private  in  Biilow's  foot,  my  royal  relatives  had 
interposed  to  rescue  me,  and  Avhether  the  cane  was  smartly 
administered  there — anything  to  mortify  me.  But  Heaven 
bless  you !  I  can  make  allowances  for  people,  and  used  to 
laugh  in  her  face.  While  her  jibes  and  jeers  were  continuing, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  look  at  poor  3Iagny  and  see  how  he  bore 
them.  The  poor  devil  was  trembling  lest  I  should  break  out 
under  the  princess'  sarcasm  and  tell  all;  but  my  revenge  was, 
when  the  princess  attacked  me,  to  say  something  bitter  to  Itim 
— to  pass  it  on,  as  boys  do  at  school.  And  that  was  the  thing 
which  used  to  make  her  highness  feel.  She  would  wince  just 
as  much  when  I  attacked  Magnj'  as  if  I  had  been  saying  any- 
thing rude  to  herself.  And,  though  she  hated  me,  she  used 
to  beg  my  pardon  in  private,  and  though  her  pride  would  often 
get  the  better  of  her,  yet  her  prudence  obliged  this  magnifi- 
cent princess  to  humble  herself  to  the  poor  penniless  Irish  boy. 

As  soon  as  Magn^-  had  fonnalh'  withdrawn  from  the  Count- 
ess Ida,  the  princess  took  the  young  lady  into  favor  again, 
and  pretended  to  be  very  fond  of  her.  To  do  them  justice, 
I  don't  know  which  of  the  two  disliked  me  most — the  prin- 
cess, who  was  all  eagerness,  and  fire,  and  coquetry,  or  the 
countess,  who  was  all  state  and  oplondor.  The  latter,  espe- 
cially, pretended  to  be  disgusted  by  me;  and  yet,  after  all,  I 
have  pleased  her  betters;  was  once  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
in  Europe,  and  would  defy  any  ho^'duc  cf  the  court  to  measure 
a  chest  or  a  leg  with  me;  but  I  did  not  care  for  any  of  her 
silly  prejudices,  and  determined  to  win  her  and  wear  her  in 
spite  of  herself.  Was  it  on  account  of  her  personal  charms 
or  qualities?     No.     She  was  quite  white,  thin,  short-sighted, 
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tall,  and  awkward,  and  my  taste  is  quite  the  contrary;  and 
as  for  her  mind,  no  wonder  that  a  poor  creature  who  had  a 
hankering  after  a  wretched,  ragged  ensign  could  never  ap- 
preciate me.  It  was  her  estate  I  made  love  to ;  as  for  herself, 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  my  taste  as  a  man  of  fashion  to  own 
that  I  liked  her. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

IN   WHICH   THE    LUCK    GOES   AGAINST   BARRY. 

My  hopes  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  one  of  the  richest  heir- 
esses in  Germany  were  now,  as  far  as  all  human  probability 
went,  and  as  far  as  vaj  own  merits  and  prudence  could  secure 
my  fortune,  pretty  certain  of  completion.  I  was  admitted 
whenever  I  presented  myself  at  the  princess'  apartments,  and 
had  as  frequent  opportunities  as  I  desired  of  seeing  the  Count- 
ess Ida  there.  I  cannot  say  that  she  received  me  Avith  any 
particular  favor;  the  silly  young  creature's  affections  were, 
as  I  have  said,  engaged  ignobly  elsewhere;  and,  however  cap- 
tivating my  own  person  and  manners  may  have  been,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  she  should  all  of  a  sudden  forget  her 
lover  for  the  sake  of  the  young  Irish  gentleman  Avho  was  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to  her.  But  such  little  rebuffs  as  I  got  were 
far  from  discouraging  me.  I  had  very  powerful  friends,  who 
Avere  to  aid  me  in  my  undertaking;  and  knew  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  victory  must  be  mine.  In  fact,  I  only  waited  my 
time  to  press  my  suit.  Who  could  tell  the  dreadful  stroke 
of  fortune  which  was  impending  over  my  illustrious  protect- 
ress, and  which  was  to  involve  me  partially  in  her  ruin? 

All  things  seemed  for  a  while  quite  prosperous  to  ray  wishes; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  Countess  Ida's  disinclination,  it  Avas  much 
easier  to  bring  her  to  her  senses  than,  perhaps,  may  be  sup- 
posed in  a  silly,  constitutional  country  like  England,  Avhere 
people  are  brought  up  with  those  wholesome  sentiments  of 
obedience  to  royalty  which  were  customary  in  Europe  at  the 
time  when  I  was  a  young  man. 

I  have  stated  how,  through  Magny,  I  had  the  princess,  as 
it  were,  at  my  feet.  Her  highness  had  only  to  press  the  match 
upon  the  old  duke,  over  whom  her  influence  Avas  unbounded, 
and  to  secure  the  good  Avill  of  the  Countess  of  Liliengarten 
(which  Avas  the  romantic  title  of  his  highness'  morganatic 
spouse),  and  the  easy  old  man  Avould  give  an  order  for  the 
marriage,  which  his  Avard  Avould  perforce  obey.  Mme.  de 
Liliengarten  Avas,  too,  from  her  position,  extremely-  anxious 
to  oblige  the  Princess  Olivia;  Avho  might  be  called  upon  any 
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day  to  occupy  the  throne.  The  old  duke  was  tottering,  apo- 
plectic, and  exceedingly  fond  of  good  living.  When  he  was 
gone,  his  relict  would  find  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  Olivia 
most  necessary  to  her.  Hence  there  was  a  close  mutual  un- 
derstanding beween  the  two  ladies;  and  the  world  said  that 
the  hereditary  princess  was  already  indebted  to  the  favorite 
for  help  on  various  occasions.  Her  highness  had  obtained, 
through  the  countess,  several  large  grants  of  money  for  the 
payment  of  her  multifarious  debts;  and  she  was  now  good 
enough  to  exert  her  gracious  influence  over  Mme.  de  Lilien- 
garten  in  order  to  obtain  for  me  the  object  so  near  my  heart. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  my  end  was  to  be  obtained  without 
continual  unwillingness  and  refusals  on  Magny's  part;  but 
I  pushed  my  point  resolutely,  and  had  means  in  my  hands  of 
overcoming  the  stubbornness  of  that  feeble  young  gentleman. 
Also,  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  if  the  high  and  mighty 
princess  detested  me,  the  countess  (though  she  was  of  extremely 
low  origin,  it  is  said),  had  better  taste  and  admired  me.  She 
often  did  us  the  honor  to  go  partners  with  us  in  one  of  our 
faro  banks,  and  declared  that  I  was  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  duchy.  All  I  was  required  to  prove  was  my  nobility,  and 
I  got  at  Vienna  such  a  pedigree  as  would  satisfy  the  most 
greedy  in  that  way.  In  fact,  what  had  a  man  descended  from 
the  Barrys  and  the  Bradys  to  fear  before  any  von  in  Germany? 
By  way  of  making  assurances  doubly  sure,  I  promised  Mme. 
de  Liliengarten  10,000  louis  on  the  day  of  my  marriage, 
and  she  knew  that  as  a  play-man  I  had  never  failed  in  my 
word ;  and  I  vow,  that  had  I  paid  fifty  per  cent,  for  it,  I 
would  have  got  the  mone}". 

Thus  by  my  talents,  honesty,  and  acuteness,  I  had,  consider- 
ing I  was  a  poor  patronless  outcast,  raised  for  myself  very 
powerful  protectors.  Even  his  highness  the  Duke  Victor  was 
favorably  inclined  to  me;  for  his  favorite  charger  falling  ill 
of  the  staggers,  I  gave  him  a  ball  such  as  my  uncle  Brady  used 
to  administer,  and  cured  the  horse;  after  which  his  highness 
was  pleased  to  notice  me  frequently.  He  invited  me  to  his 
hunting  and  shooting  parties,  where  I  showed  myself  to  be  a 
good  sportsman ;  and  once  or  twice  he  condescended  to  talk 
to  me  about  my  prospects  in  life,  lamenting  that  I  had  taken 
to  gambling,  and  that  I  had  not  adopted  a  more  regular  means 
of  advancement.  'Sir,'  said  I,  'if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak 
frankly  to  your  highness,  play  with  me  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  'Where  should  I  have  been  without  it?  A  private  still 
in  King  Frederick's  grenadiers.     I  come  of  a  race  which  gave 
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princes  to  my  country;  but  persecutions  have  deprived  tbem 
of  their  vast  possessions.  My  uncle's  adherence  to  his  ancient 
faith  drove  him  from  our  country.  I  too  resolved  to  seek  ad- 
vancement in  the  military  service;  but  the  insolence  and  ill 
treatment  which  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  English  were 
not  bearable  by  a  high-born  gentleman,  and  I  fled  their  service. 
It  was  only  to  fall  into  another  bondage  to  all  appearance  still 
more  hopeless;  when  my  good  star  sent  a  preserver  to  me  in 
my  uncle,  and  my  spirit  and  gallantry  enabled  me  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  means  of  escape  afforded  me.  Since  then  we 
have  lived,  I  do  not  disguise  it,  by  play ;  but  who  can  say  I  have 
done  him  a  wrong?  Yet,  if  I  could  find  myself  in  an  honor- 
able post  and  with  an  assured  maintenance,  I  would  never,  ex- 
cept for  amusement,  such  as  every  gentleman  must  have,  touch 
a  card  again.  I  beseech  your  highness  to  inquire  of  your  resi- 
dent at  Berlin  if  I  did  not  on  every  occasion  act  as  a  gallant 
soldier.  I  feel  that  I  have  talents  of  a  higher  order,  and 
should  be  proud  to  have  occasion  to  exert  them ;  if,  as  I  do  not 
doubt,  my  fortune  shall  bring  thera  into  pla3^' 

The  candor  of  this  statement  struck  his  highness  greatly, 
and  impressed  him  in  my  favor,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that 
he  believed  me,  and  would  be  glad  to  stand  my  friend. 

Having  thus  the  two  dukes,  the  duchess,  and  the  reigning 
favorite  enlisted  on  my  side,  the  chances  certainly  were  that 
I  should  carry  off  the  ^reat  prize;  and  I  ought,  according  to 
all  common  calculations,  to  have  been  a  prince  of  the  empire 
at  this  present  writing,  but  that  my  ill  luck  pursued  me  in  a 
matter  in  which  I  was  not  the  least  to  blame — the  unhappy 
duchess'  attachment  to  the  weak,  silly,  cowardly  Frenchman. 
The  display  of  this  love  was  j^ainf  ul  to  witness,  as  its  end  was 
frightful  to  think  of.  The  princess  made  no  disguise  of  it. 
If  Magny  spoke  a  word  to  a  lady  of  her  household,  she  would 
be  jealous,  and  attack  wdth  all  the  fury  of  her  tongue  the  un- 
lucky offender.  She  would  send  him  a  half  dozen  of  notes 
in  the  day;  at  his  arrival  to  join  her  circle  of  the  courts  which 
she  held,  she  would  brighten  up,  so  that  all  might  perceive. 
It  was  a  wonder  that  her  husband  had  not  long  ere  this  been 
made  aware  of  her  faithlessness;  but  the  Prince  Victor  was 
himself  of  so  high  and  stern  a  nature  that  he  could  not  believe 
in  her  stooping  so  far  from  her  rank  as  to  forget  her  virtue; 
and  have  heard  say,  that  when  hints  were  given  to  him  of  the 
evident  j)artiality  which  the  princess  showed  for  the  Cijuerry, 
his  answer  was  a  stern  command  never  more  to  be  troubled  on 
the  subject.     'The  princess  is  light-minded,'  he  said ;  'she  was 
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brought  up  at  a  frivolous  court ;  but  her  folly  goes  not  beyond 
coquetry;  crime  is  impossible;  she  has  her  birth,  and  my  name, 
and  her  children,  to  defend  her.'  And  he  would  ride  off  to 
his  military  inspections  and  be  absent  for  weeks,  or  retire  to 
his  suite  of  apartments,  and  remain  closeted  there  whole  days; 
only  appearing  to  make  a  bow  at  her  highness'  levee,  or  to 
give  her  his  hand  at  the  court  galas,  where  ceremony  required 
that  he  should  appear.  He  was  a  man  of  vulgar  tastes,  and  I 
have  seen  him  in  the  private  garden,  with  his  great  ungainly 
figure,  running  races  or  playing  at  ball  with  his  little  son  and 
daughter,  whom  he  would  find  a  dozen  pretexts  daily  for 
visiting.  The  serene  children  were  brought  to  their  mother 
every  morning  at  her  toilet;  but  she  received  them  very  in- 
differently; except  on  one  occasion,  when  the  young  Duke 
Lugwig  got  his  little  uniform  as  colonel  of  hussars,  being 
presented  with  a  regiment  by  his  godfather,  the  Emperor 
Leopold.  Then,  for  a  da}'  or  two,  the  Duchess  Olivia  was 
charmed  with  the  little  boy ;  but  she  grew  tired  of  him  speedily, 
as  a  child  does  of  a  toy.  I  remember  one  day,  in  the  morning 
circle,  some  of  the  princess'  rouge  came  off  on  the  arm  of  her 
sons'  little  white  militar}'  jacket;  on  which  she  slapped  the 
poor  child's  face,  and  sent  him  sobbing  away.  Oh,  the  woes 
that  have  been  worked  by  women  in  this  world !  the  misery 
into  which  men  have  lightly  stepped  with  smiling  faces;  often 
not  even  with  the  excuse  of  passion,  but  from  mere  foppery, 
vanity,  bravado !  Men  pla}'  with  these  dreadful  two-edged 
tools,  as  if  no  harm  could  come  to  them.  I,  who  have  seen 
more  of  life  than  most  men,  if  I  had  a  son,  would  go  on  my 
knees  to  him  and  beg  him  to  avoid  woman,  who  is  worse  than 
poison.  Once  intrigue,  and  3'our  whole  life  is  endangered; 
you  never  know  when  the  evil  may  fall  upon  j^ou ;  and  the  woe 
of  whole  families,  and  the  ruin  of  innocent  people  perfectly 
dear  to  you  may  be  caused  by  a  moment  of  your  folly. 

When  I  saw  how  entirely  lost  the  unluck}'  M.  de  Magny 
seemed  to  be, in  spite  of  all  the  claims  I  had  against  him, I  urged 
him  to  fly.  He  had  rooms  in  the  palace,  in  the  garrets  over  the 
princess'  quarters  (the  building  was  a  huge  one,  and  accommo- 
dated almost  a  city  of  noble  retainers  of  the  famih') ;  but  the 
infatuated  young  fool  would  not  budge,  although  he  had  not 
even  theexcuse  of  love  for  staying.  'Howshe  squints,'  he  would 
say  of  the  princess,  'and  how  crooked  she  is !  She  thinks  no  one 
can  perceive  her  deformity.  She  writes  me  verses  out  of  Gres- 
set  or  Crebillon,and  fancies  Tbelievethem  to  be  original.  Bah! 
they  are  no  more  her  own  than  her  hair  is!'    It  was  in  this  way 
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ihat  the  wretched  lad  was  dancing-  over  the  ruin  that  was  yawn- 
ing under  liira.  I  do  believe  that  his  chief  pleasure  in  making 
love  to  the  princess  was  that  he  might  write  about  his  victor- 
ies to  his  friends  of  the  petites  maisons  at  Paris,  where  he 
longed  to  be  considered  as  a  wit  and  nvahiqueiir  de  dames. 

Seeing  the  3'oung  man's  recklessness,  and  tlie  danger  of  his 
position,  I  became  very  anxious  that  my  little  scheme  should 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  end,  and  pressed  him  warmly  on 
the  matter. 

My  solicitations  with  him  were,  I  need  not  say,  from  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  us,  generally  pretty  success- 
ful; and,  in  fact,  the  poor  fellow  could  refuse  me  nothing;  as 
I  used  often  laughingly  to  say  to  him,  very  little  to  his  lik- 
ing. But  I  used  more  than  threats,  or  the  legitimate  influence 
I  had  over  him.  I  used  delicacy  and  generosity ;  as  a  proof  of 
which  I  may  mention  that  I  promised  to  giA^e  back  to  the  prin- 
cess the  famih'  emerald,  which  I  mentioned  in  the  last  cliapter 
that  I  had  won  from  her  unprincipled  admirer  at  play. 

This  wasdone  by  my  uncle's  consent, and  was  one  of  the  usual 
acts  of  prudence  and  foresight  which  distinguish  that  clever 
man.  'Press  the  matter  now, Redmond, my  boy,'  he  would  urge. 
'This  affair  between  her  highness  and  Magn}^  must  end  ill  for 
both  of  them,  and  that  soon  ;  and  where  will  be  your  chance  to 
win  the  countess  then?  Now  is  your  time!  win  her  and  wear 
her  before  the  month  is  over,  and  we  will  give  up  the  punting 
business,  and  go  live  like  noblemen  at  our  castle  in  Swabia. 
Get  rid  of  that  emerald,  too,'  he  added;  'should  an  accident 
happen,  it  will  be  an  ugly  deposit  found  in  our  hand.'  This  it 
was  that  made  me  agree  to  forego  the  possession  of  the 
trinket;  which,  I  must  confess,  1  was  loth  to  part  with.  It 
was  luck}^  for  us  both  that  I  did ;  as  you  shall  presentl}'  hear. 

Meanwhile,  then,  I  urged  Magny;  I  myself  spoke  strongly 
to  the  Countess  of  Liliengarten,who  promised  formally  to  back 
my  claim  with  his  highness  the  reigning  duke;  and  M.  de 
Magny  was  instructed  to  induce  the  I'rincess  Olivia  to  make  a 
similar  application  to  the  old  sovereign  in  my  behalf.  It  was 
done.  The  two  ladies  urged  the  prince;  his  highness  (at  a 
supper  of  oysters  and  champagTie)  Avas  brought  to  consent,  and 
her  highness  the  hereditary  princess  did  me  the  honor  of  noti- 
fjang  personally  to  the  Countess  Ida  that  it  was  the  ])rince'3 
will  that  she  should  marry  the  young  Irish  nobleman,  the  Chev- 
alier Redmond  de  Balibari.  The  notification  was  made  in  my 
)>resence;  and  though  the  young  countess  said  'Never!'  and 
fell  down  in  a  swoon  at  her  lady's  feet,  I  was,  you  ma\'  be 
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sure,  entirely  unconcerned  at  this  little  display  of  mawkisla 
sensibilit}',  and  felt,  indeed,  now  that  my  prize  was  secure. 

That  evening  I  gave  the  Chevalier  de  Magny  the  emerald, 
which  he  promised  to  restore  to  the  princess ;  and  noAv  the  onlj' 
difficulty  in  my  way  lay  with  the  hereditary  prince,  of  whom 
his  father,  his  wife,  and  the  favorite,  were  alike  afraid.  He 
might  not  be  disposed  to  allow  the  richest  heiress  in  his  duchy 
to  be  carried  off  by  a  noble,  though  not  a  M'ealthy,  foreigner. 
Time  was  necessary  in  order  to  break  the  matter  to  Prince 
Victor.  The  princess  must  find  him  at  some  moment  of  good 
humor.  He  had  days  of  infatuation  still,  when  he  could  re- 
fuse his  wife  nothing;  and  our  plan  was  to  wait  for  one  of 
these,  or  for  any  other  chance  which  might  occur. 

But  it  was  destined  that  the  princess  should  never  see  her 
husband  at  her  feet,  as  often  as  he  had  been.  Fate  was  pre- 
paring a  terrible  ending  to  her  follies,  and  my  own  hope.  In 
spite  of  his  promises  to  me,  Magny  never  restored  the  emerald 
to  the  Princess  Olivia. 

He  had  heard,  in  casual  intercourse  w?th  me,  that  ray  uncle 
and  I  had  been  beholden  to  Mr.  Moses  Luwe,  the  banker  of 
Heidelbei'g,  who  had  given  us  a  good  price  for  our  valuables; 
and  the  inf  ati;ated  3'oung  man  took  a  pretext  to  go  thither,  and 
offered  the  jewel  for  pawn.  Moses  Lowe  recognized  the  emer- 
ald at  once, gave  Magnj'  the  sum  the  latter  demanded, which  the 
chevalier  lost  at  play;  never,  you  ma}^  be  sure,  acquainting  us 
with  the  means  b}^  which  he  had  made  himself  master  of  so 
much  capital.  We,  for  our  parts,  supposed  that  he  had  been 
supplied  by  his  usual  banker,  the  princess ;  and  many  rouleaux 
of  his  gold  pieces  found  their  way  into  our  treasury',  Avhen  at 
the  court  galas,  at  our  own  lodgings,  or  at  the  apartments  of 
Mme.  de  Liliengarten  (who  on  these  occasions  did  us  the 
honor  to  go  halves  with  us)  we  held  our  bank  of  faro. 

Thus  Magny's  money  was  verj-  soon  gone.  But  though  the 
Jew  held  his  jewel,  of  thrice  the  value  no  doubt  of  the  sums  he 
had  lent  upon  it,  that  was  not  all  the  profit  which  he  intended  to 
havefrom  his  unhappy  creditor;  over  whomhe  began  speedih'to 
exercise  his  authority.  His  Hebrew  connections  at  X. ,  money 
brokers,  bankers,  horse  dealers,  about  the  court  there,  must  have 
told  their  Heidelberg  brother  what  Magny's  relations  with  the 
princess  were,  and  the  rascal  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
these,  and  to  press  to  the  utmost  both  Victims.  My  uncle  and  I 
were, meanwhile, swimmingupon  thehigh  tide  of  fortune, pros- 
pering with  our  cards,  and  with  the  still  greater  matrimonial 
game  which  we  were  playing ;  and  we  were  quite  unaware  of  the 
mine  under  our  f  eeto 
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Before  a  month  was  passed,  the  Jew  began  to  pester  Magny. 
He  presented  himself  at  X.,  and  asked  for  further  interest 
— hush  money;  otherwise  he  must  sell  the  emerald.  Magny 
•^ot  money  for  him;  the  princess  again  befriended  her  das- 
tardly lover.  The  success  of  the  first  demand  only  rendered 
the  second  more  exorbitant.  I  know  not  how  much  money  was 
extorted  and  i)aid  on  this  unlucky  emerald;  but  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  us  all. 

One  night  we  were  keeping  our  table  as  usual  at  the  Count' 
ess  of  Liliengarten's,  and  Magny  being  in  cash  somehow  kept 
drawing  out  rouleau  after  rouleau,  and  playing  with  his  com- 
mon ill  success.  In  the  middle  of  the  play  a  note  was  brought  in 
to  him,  which  he  read,  and  turned  very  pale  on  perusing;  but 
the  luck  was  against  him,  and  looking  up  rather  anxiously  at 
the  clock,  he  waited  for  a  few  more  turns  of  the  cards,  when 
having,  I  suppose,  lost  his  last  rouleau,  he  got  up  with  a  wild 
oath  that  scared  some  of  the  polite  company  assembled,  and 
left  the  room.  A  great  trampling  of  horses  was  heard  with- 
out; but  we  were  too  much  engaged  with  our  business  to  heed 
the  noise,  and  continued  our  play. 

Presently  someone  came  into  the  playroom  and  said  to  the 
countess,  'Here  is  a  strange  story  !  A  Jew  has  been  murdered 
in  the  Kaiserwald.  Magny  was  arrested  when  he  went  out  of 
the  room.'  All  the  party  broke  up  on  hearing  this  strange 
news,  and  we  shut  uj)  our  bank  for  the  night.  Magny  had 
been  sitting  by  me  during  the  play  (my  uncle  dealt  and  I  paid 
and  took  the  money),  and,  looking  vmder  the  chair,  there  was  a 
crumpled  paper,  which  I  took  up  and  read.  It  was  that  which 
had  been  delivered  to  him,  and  ran  thus: 

If  yon  have  done  it,  take  the  orderly's  horse  who  brings  this.  It  is  the  best  of  my 
stable.  There  are  a  hundred  louis  in  each  holster,  and  the  pistols  are  loaded.  Either 
course  lies  open  to  you  ;  you  know  what  I  mean.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  shall  know 
onr  fate — whether  I  am  to  be  dishonored  and  survive  you,  whether  you  are  guilty  and  a 
coward,  or  whether  you  are  still  worthy  of  the  name  of  M. 

This  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  old  General  dc  Magnj^; 
and  my  uncle  and  I,  as  we  walked  home  at  night,  having  made 
and  divided  with  the  Countess  Liliengarten  no  inconsiderable 
profits  that  night,  felt  our  triumphs  greatly  dashed  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  letter.  'Has  Magny,'  we  asked,  'robbed  the  Jew, 
or  has  his  intrigue  been  discovered?'  In  either  case,  my  claims 
on  the  Countess  Ida  were  likely  to  meet  with  serious  draw- 
backs; and  I  began  to  feel  that  my  'great  card'  was  played 
and  perhaps  lost. 

Well,  it  ''v^s  lost;  though  I  say,  to  this  da}',  it  was  Avell  and 
gallantly  played.     After  supper  (which  we  never  for  fear  of 
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consequences  took  during  play)  I  became  so  agitated  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  was  occurring  that  I  determined  to  sally  out 
about  midnight  into  the  town,  and  inquire  what  was  the  real 
motive  of  Magny's  apprehension.  A  sentry  was  at  the  door, 
and  signified  to  me  that  I  and  my  uncle  were  under  arrest. 

We  were  left  in  our  quarters  for  six  weeks, so  closely  watched 
that  escape  was  impossible  had  we  desired  it;  but,  as  innocent 
men,  we  had  nothing  to  fear.  Our  course  of  life  was  open  to  all, 
and  we  desired  and  courted  iuquir3^  Great  and  tragical  events 
happened  during  those  six  weeks;  of  which,  though  we  heard 
the  outline,  as  all  Europe  did,  when  we  were  released  from  our 
captivity,  we  werej^et  far  from  understanding  all  the  particu- 
lars, which  were  not  much  known  to  me  for  many  years  after. 
Here  they  are,  as  they  were  told  me  by  the  lady  who  of  all 
the  world  j^erhaps  was  most  likely  to  know  them.  But  the 
narrative  had  best  form  the  contents  of  another  chapter. 

CHAPTER   Xn. 

CONTAINS  THE  TRAGICAL    HISTORY  OF   THE  PRINCESS  OF   X. 

More  than  tw^enty  years  after  the  events  described  in  the 
past  chapters,  I  was  walking  with  my  Lady  Lyndon,  in  the  Ro- 
tunda at  Ranelagh.  It  was  in  the  year  1790;  the  emigration 
from  France  had  already  commenced,  the  old  counts  and  mar- 
quises were  thronging  to  our  shores;  not  starving  and  miser- 
able, as  one  saw  them  a  few  years  afterward,  but  unmolested  as 
yet, and  bringing  with  them  some  token  of  their  national  splen- 
dor. Iwaswalking  with  Lady  Lyndon, who,proverbially  jealous 
and  always  anxious  to  annoy  me,  spied  out  a  foreign  lady  who 
was  evidently  remarking  me,  and  of  course  asked  who  was  the 
hideous  fat  Dutchwoman  who  was  leering  at  me  so?  I  knew  her 
not  in  the  least.  I  felt  I  had  seen  the  lady's  face  soraew'here  (it 
was  now,  as  my  wife  said,  enormously  fat  and  bloated);  but 
I  did  not  recognize  in  the  bearer  of  that  face  one  who  had  been 
among  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Germany  in  her  day. 

It  was  no  other  than  Mme.  de  Liliengarten,  the  mistress,  or 
as  some  said  the  morganatic  wife,  of  the  old  Duke  of  X., 
Duke  Victor's  father.  She  had  left  X.  a  few  months  after 
the  elder  Duke's  demise,  had  gone  to  Paris,  as  I  heard,  where 
some  unprincipled  adventurer  had  married  her  for  her  monej^; 
but,  however,  had  alwaj's  retained  her  quasi-royal  title,  and 
pretended,  amid  the  great  laughter  of  the  Parisians  who  fre- 
quented her  house, to  the  honors  and  ceremonial  of  asovereign's 
widow.     She  had  a  throne  erected  in  her  stateroom,  and  was 
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styled  by  her  servants  and  those  who  wished  to  pay  court  to 
her,  or  borrow  money  from  her,  'Altesse.'  Report  said  she 
drank  rather  copiously — certainly  her  face  bore  every  mark  of 
that  habit,  and  had  lost  the  ros}^  frank,  good-humored  beauty 
which  had  charmed  the  sovereign  who  had  ennobled  her. 

Although  she  did  not  address  me  in  the  circle  at  Ranelagli, 
I  was  at  this  period  as  well  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
she  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  my  house  in  Berkeley  Square; 
whither  a  note  was  next  morning  dispatched  to  me.  'An  old 
friend  of  M.  de  Balibari,'  it  stated  (in  extremely  bad  French), 
'is  anxious  to  see  the  chevalier  again,  and  to  talk  over  old 
happy  times.  Rosina  de  Liliengarten  (can  it  be  that  Redmond 
Balibari  has  forgotten  her?)  will  be  at  her  house  in  Leicester 
Fields  all  the  morning,  looking  for  one  who  would  never  have 
passed  her  by  tioenty  years  ago.' 

Rosina  of  Liliengarten  it  was, indeed — such  a  full-blown  Ro- 
sina I  have  seldom  seen.  I  found  her  in  a  decent  first  floor  in 
Leicester  Fields  (the  poor  soul  fell  much  lower  afterward) 
drinking  tea,  which  had  somehow  a  very  strong  smell  of  brand}^ 
in  it;  and  after  salutations,  which  would  be  more  tedious  to  re- 
count than  they  were  to  perform,  and  after  further  straggling 
conversation, she  gave  me  briefly  the  following  narrative  of  the 
events  in  X.,  which  I  may  well  entitle  the  'Princess'  Tragedy.' 

*You  remember  M.  de  Geldern,  the  Police  Minister.  He 
was  of  Dutch  extraction,  and,  what  is  more,  of  a  family  of 
Dutch  Jews.  Although  everj'body  was  aware  of  this  blot  in 
his  scutcheon,  he  was  mortally  angry  if  ever  his  origin  was  sus- 
pected ;  and  made  up  for  his  father's  errors  by  outrageous  pro- 
fessions of  religion,  and  the  most  austei-e  practices  of  devotion. 
He  visited  church  every  morning,  confessed  once  a  M^eek,  and 
hated  Jews  and  Protestants  as  much  as  an  inquisitor  could  do. 
He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  sincerity,  by  per- 
secuting one  or  the  other  whenever  occasion  fell  in  his  way. 

'He  hated  the  princess  mortally ;  for  her  highness  in  some 
whim  had  insulted  him  with  his  origin,  caused  pork  to  he  re- 
mov(Ml  from  before  him  at  table,  or  injured  him  in  some  such 
silly  way;  and  he  had  a  violent  animosity  to  the  old  Baron  de 
Magny,  both  in  his  capacity  of  Protestant,  and  because  the  lat- 
ter in  some  haughty  mood  had  publicly  turned  his  back  u])on 
him  as  a  sharper  and  a  spy.  Perpetual  (piarrels  were  taking 
])]ace  between  them  in  council,  where  it  was  only  the  ])resence 
of  his  august  masters  that  restrained  the  bnron  from  ]>ul)licly 
and  fre(|uent,ly  expressing  the  contempt  whi<  h  he  felt  for  the 
officer  of  police. 
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'Thus  Geldern  had  hatred  as  one  reason  for  ruining  the 
princess,  and  it  is  my  belief  he  had  a  stronger  motive  still — 
interest.  You  remember  whom  the  duke  married,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife?  a  princess  of  the  house  of  F.  Gel- 
dern built  his  fine  palace  two  j^ears  after,  and,  as  I  feel  con- 
vinced,with  the  money  which  was  paid  to  him  by  the  F.  family 
for  forwarding  the  match. 

'To  go  to  Prince  Victor,  and  report  to  his  highness  a  case 
which  everybody  knew,  was  not  by  any  means  Geldern's  de- 
sire. He  knew  the  man  would  be  ruined  forever  in  the  prince's 
estimation  who  carried  him  intelligence  so  disastrous.  His 
aim,  therefore,  was,  to  leave  the  matter  to  explain  itself  to 
his  highness;  and,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  he  cast  about  for  a 
means  of  carrying  his  point.  He  had  spies  in  the  houses  of  the 
elder  and  younger  Magny ;  but  this  you  know,  of  course,  from 
your  experience  of  Continental  customs.  We  had  all  spies 
over  each  other.  Your  black  (Zamour,  I  think,  was  his  name) 
used  to  give  me  reports  every  morning;  and  I  used  to  enter- 
tain the  dear  old  duke  with  stories  of  you  and  your  uncle  prac- 
ticing piquet  and  dice  in  the  morning,  and  with  your  quarrels 
and  intrigues.  We  levied  similar  contributions  on  everj'body 
in  X.,  to  amuse  the  dear  old  man.  M.  de  Magny 's  valet  used 
to  report  both  to  me  and  M.  de  Geldern. 

'I  knew  of  the  fact  of  the  emerald  being  in  pawn;  and  it 
was  out  of  my  exchequer  that  the  poor  princess  drew  the 
funds  which  were  spent  upon  the  odious  Lowe,  and  the  still 
more  worthless  young  chevalier.  How  the  princess  could 
trust  the  latter  as  she  persisted  in  doing,  is  be^'ond  raj^  com- 
prehension ;  but  there  is  no  infatuation  like  that  of  a  woman 
in  love;  and  you  will  retuark,  my  dear  M.  de  Balibari,  that 
our  sex  generally  fix  upon  a  bad  man.' 

'Not  always,  madam,'  I  interposed;  'your  humble  servant 
has  created  many  such  attachments.' 

'I  do  not  see  that  that  aifects  the  truth  of  the  proposition,' 
said  the  old  ladj^  dryly,  and  continued  her  narrative.  'The  Jew 
who  held  the  emerald  had  had  manj^  dealings  with  the  princess, 
and  at  last  was  offered  a  bribe  of  such  magnitude  that  he  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  pledge.  He  committed  the  inconceivable 
imprudence  of  bringing  the  emerald  with  him  to  X.,  and 
waited  on  Magny,  who  was  provided  by  the  princess  with  the 
money  to  redeem  the  pledge,  and  was  actually  ready  to  pay  it. 

'Their  interview  took  place  in  Magn3^'s  own  apartments, 
when  his  valet  overheard  every  word  of  their  conversation. 
The  young  man,  who  was  always  utterly  careless  of  money 
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when  it  was  in  his  possession,  was  so  easy  in  offering  it  that 
Lowe  rose  in  his  doniantls,  and  had  the  conscience  to  ask 
double  the  sum  for  which  he  had  previously  stipulated. 

'At  this  the  chevalier  lost  all  patience,  fell  on  the  wretch, 
and  was  for  killing  him;  Avhen  the  op})ortune  valet  rushed  in 
and  saved  him.  The  man  had  heard  every  word  of  the  con- 
versation between  the  disputants,  and  the  Jew  ran  flying  with 
terror  into  his  arms;  and  Magny,  a  quick  and  passionate,  but 
not  a  violent  man,  bade  the  servant  lead  the  villain  down- 
stairs, and  thought  no  more  of  him. 

'Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  to  have  in 
his  possession  a  large  sum  of  money,  four  thousand  ducats, 
with  M^hich  he  could  tempt  fortune  once  more;  as  you  know 
he  did  at  your  table  that  night.' 

'Your  ladyship  went  halves,  madam,'  said  I;  'and  you 
know  how  little  I  was  the  better  for  my  winnings.' 

'The  man  conducted  the  trembling  Israelite  out  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  no  sooner  had  seen  him  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  of 
his  brethren,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  put  up,  than  he  went 
away  to  the  office  of  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Police, 
and  narrated  every  word  of  the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  Jew  and  his  master. 

'Geldern  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  his  spy's  pru- 
dence and  fidelity.  He  gave  him  a  purse  of  twenty  ducats,  and 
promised toprovide  for  him  handsomely ;  as  great  men  do  some- 
times promise  to  reward  their  instruments;  but  you,  M.de  Bali- 
bari,  know  how  seldom  those  promises  are  kept.  "  Now,  go  and 
find  out,"  said  M.  de  Geldern,  "at  what  time  the  Israelite  pro- 
])Oses  to  return  home  again,  or  whether  he  will  repent  and  take 
the  money."  The  man  went  on  this  errand.  Meanwhile,  to 
make  matters  sure,  Geldern  arranged  a  play  party  ?t  my  hoiise, 
inviting  you  thither  with  your  bank,  as  you  may  remember; 
and  finding  means,  at  the  same  time,  to  let  Maxime  de  Magny 
know  that  there  was  to  be  faro  at  Mme.  de  Liliengarten's.  It 
was  an  invitation  the  poor  fellow  never  neglected.' 

I  remembered  the  facts,  and  listened  on,  amazed  at  the  arti- 
fice of  the  infernal  Minister  of  Police. 

'The  spy  came  back  from  his  message  to  Lowe,  and  stated 
that  he  had  made  inquiries  among  the  servants  of  the  house 
where  the  Heidelberg  banker  lodged,  and  that  it  was  the  bat- 
ter's intention  to  leave  X.  that  afternoon.  lie  traveled  by 
by  himself,  riding  an  old  horse,  exceedingly  humbly  attired, 
after  the  manner  of  his  peojtle. 

'"Johann,"   said  the  Minister,  clapping  tlie  pleased  spy 
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upon  the  shoulder,  "  I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  you.  1 
have  been  thinking,  since  you  left  me,  of  your  intelligence, 
and  the  faithful  manner  in  which  you  have  served  me;  and 
shall  soon  find  an  occasion  to  place  you  according  to  your 
merits.     Which  way  does  this  Israelitish  scoundrel  take?" 

'  "He  goes  to  R.  to-night." 

'  "And  must  pass  by  the  Kaiserwald.  Are  you  a  man  of 
courage,  Johann  Kerner?" 

'  "Will  your  Excellency  try  me?"  said  the  man,  his  eyes 
glittering;  "I  served  through  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  was 
never  known  to  fail  there." 

'  "  Now,  listen.  The  emerald  must  be  taken  from  that  Jew ; 
in  the  very  keeping  it  the  scoundrel  hascommittedhigh  treason. 
To  the  man  who  brings  me  that  emerald  I  swear  I  will  give 
five  hundred  louis.  You  understand  why  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  restored  to  her  highness.     I  need  say  no  more." 

*"  You  shall  have  it  to-night,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "  Of  course 
your  Excellency  will  hold  me  harmless  in  case  of  accident." 

'  "Psha!"  answered  the  Minister;  "I  will  pay  you  half  the 
monej'^  beforehand ;  such  is  my  confidence  in  you.  Accident's 
impossible,  if  you  take  your  measures  properly.  There  are  four 
leagues  of  wood, the  Jew  rides  slowly.  It  will  be  nightbefore  he 
can  reach,  let  us  say,  the  old  Powder  Mill  in  the  w'ood.  What's 
to  prevent  you  from  putting  a  rope  across  the  road,  and  dealing 
with  him  there?  Be  back  with  me  this  evening  at  supper.  If 
youmeet  anj'of  the  patrol, say  'foxesare  loose' — that'stheword 
for  to-night.     The}'  will  let  you  pass  them  without  questions." 

'The  man  went  off  quite  charmed  with  his  commission; 
and  when  Magny  was  losing  his  money  at  our  faro  table,  his 
servant  waylaid  the  Jew  at  the  spot  named  the  Powder  Mill, 
in  the  Kaiserwald.  The  Jew's  horse  stumbled  over  the  rope 
which  had  been  {)laced  across  the  road,  and  as  the  rider  fell 
groaning  to  the  ground,  Johann  Kerner  rushed  out  on  him, 
masked,  and  pistol  in  hand,  and  demanded  his  money.  He 
had  no  wish  to  kill  the  Jew^,  I  believe,  unless  his  resistance 
should  render  extreme  measures  necessary. 

'Nor  did  he  commit  any  such  murder;  for,  as  the  j'^elling 
Jew  roared  for  mercy,  and  his  assailant  menaced  him  wnth  a 
pistol,  a  squad  of  patrol  came  up;  and  laid  hold  of  the  robber 
and  the  wounded  man. 

'Kerner  swore  an  oath.  "  You  have  come  too  soon,"  said  he 
to  the  sergeant  of  the  police.  "Foxes  are  loose.''''  "Some  are 
caught,"  said  the  sergeant,  quite  unconcerned;  and  bound  the 
fellow's  hands  with  the  rope  which  he  had  stretched  across 
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the  road  to  entrap  the  Jew.  lie  was  placed  behind  a  police- 
man on  a  horse;  Lowe  was  similarly  accommodated,  and  the 
party  thus  came  back  into  the  town  as  the  night  fell. 

'They  were  taken  forthwith  to  the  police  quarter;  and,  as 
the  chief  happened  to  be  there,  they  were  examined  by  his  Ex- 
cellency in  person.  Both  were  rigorously  searched ;  the  Jew's 
papers  and  cases  taken  from  him;  the  jewel  was  found  in  a 
private  pocket.  As  for  the  spy,  the  Minister,  looking  at  him 
angrily,  said,  "Why,  this  is  the  servant  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Magny,  one  of  her  highness'  equerries!"  and,  without  hear- 
ing a  word  in  exculpation  from  the  poor  frightened  wretch, 
ordered  him  into  close  confinement. 

'Calling  for  his  horse,  he  then  rode  to  the  prince's  apart- 
ments at  the  palace,  and  asked  for  an  instant  audience.  When 
admitted,  he  produced  the  emerald.  "This  jewel,"  said  he, 
"has  been  found  on  the  person  of  a  Heidelberg  Jcm^,  who.has 
been  here  repeatedly  of  late,  and  has  had  many  dealings  with 
her  highness'  equerr}',  the  Chevalier  de  Magn3^  This  after- 
noon the  chevalier's  servant  came  from  his  master's  lodgings, 
accompanied  by  the  Hebrew;  was  heard  to  make  inquiries  as 
to  the  route  the  man  intended  to  take  on  his  way  homeward; 
followed  him,  or  preceded  him  rather,  and  was  found  in  the 
act  of  rifling  his  victim  by  my  police  in  the  Kaiserwald.  The 
man  will  confess  nothing;  but,  on  being  searched,  a  large  sum 
in  gold  was  found  on  his  person;  and  though  it  is  with  the 
utmost  painthati  canbring  myself  to  entertain  suchan  opinion, 
and  to  implicate  a  gentleman  of  the  character  and  name  of  M. 
de  Magny,  I  do  submit  that  our  duty  is  to  have  the  chevalier  ex- 
amined relativeto  theaffair.  As  M.  de  ^Magnj'is  in  herhighness' 
private  service,  and  in  her  confidence,!  have  heard,  I  would  not 
venture  to  apprehend  him  without  your  highness'  |)ermission." 

'The  prince's  master  of  the  horse,  a  friend  of  the  old  Baron 
de  Magny,  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  no  sooner  heard 
the  strange  intelligence  than  he  hastened  away  to  the  old  gen- 
eral with  the  dreadful  news  of  his  grandson's  supposed  crime. 
Perhaps  his  highness  himself  was  not  unwilling  that  his  old 
friend  and  tutor  in  arms  should  have  the  chance  of  saving  his 
family  from  disgrace;  at  all  events,  M.  de  Hengst,  the  master 
of  the  horse,  was  permitted  to  go  off  to  the  baron  undisturbed, 
and  break  to  him  the  intelligence  of  the  accusation  pending 
over  the  unfortunate  (tlu-valier. 

'It  is  possible  that  he  expected  some  such  dreadful  catastro- 
l)lie,  for,  after  hearing  Ilengst's  narrative  (as  the  latter  after- 
ward  told   me),  he  only  said,  "  Heaven's  will  be  done!"  for 
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some  time  refused  to  stir  a  step  in  the  matter,  and  then  only 
by  the  solicitation  of  his  friend  was  induced  to  write  the  letter 
which  Maxime  de  Magny  received  at  our  play  table. 

'While  he  was  there,  squandering  the  princess'  money,  a 
police  visit  was  paid  to  his  apartments,  and  a  hundred  proofs, 
not  of  his  guilt  with  respect  to  the  robbery,  but  of  his  guilty 
connection  with  the  princess,  were  discovered  there,  tokens  of 
her  giving,  passionate  letters  from  her,  copies  of  his  own  cor- 
respondence to  his  young  friends  at  Paris,  all  of  which  the 
Police  Minister  perused,  and  carefully  put  together  under  seal 
for  his  highness.  Prince  Victor.  I  have  no  doubt  he  perused 
them,  for,  on  delivering  them  to  the  hereditary  prince, 
Geldern  said  that,  in  obedience  to  his  highness''  orders,  he  had 
collected  the  chevalier's  papers;  but  he  need  not  sa}'  that,  on 
his  honor,  he  (Geldern)  himself  had  never  examined  the  docu- 
ments. His  difference  with  MM.  de  Magny  was  knows;  he 
begged  his  highness  to  employ  any  other  official  person  in  the 
judgment  of  the  accusation  brought  against  the  young 
chevalier. 

'All  these  things  were  going  on  while  the  chevalier  was  at 
play.  A  run  of  luck — you  had  groat  luck  in  those  days,  M.  de 
Balibari — was  against  him.  He  stayed  and  lost  his  four  thou- 
sand ducats.  He  received  his  uncle's  note,  and,  such  was  the 
infatuation  of  the  wretched  gambler,  that,  on  receipt  of  it,  he 
went  down  to  the  court3^ard,  where  the  horse  was  in  waiting, 
absolutely  took  the  monej'^  which  the  poor  old  gentleman  had 
placed  in  the  saddle  holsters,  brought  it  upstairs,  played  it, 
and  lost  it;  and  when  he  issued  from  the  room  to  fly  it  was 
too  late ;  he  was  placed  in  arrest  at  the  bottom  of  my  stair- 
case, as  you  were  upon  entering  your  own  home. 

'Even  when  he  came  in  under  the  charge  of  the  soldiery  sent 
to  arrest  him,  the  old  general,  who  was  waiting,  was  overjoyed 
to  see  him,  and  flung  himself  into  the  lad's  arms,  and  embraced 
him ;  it  was  said,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  "He  is  here, 
gentlemen,"  he  sobbed  out,  "thank  God  he  is  not  guilty  of  the 
robbery !"  and  then  sank  back  in  a  chair  in  a  burst  of  emotion ; 
painful,  it  was  said  by  those  present,  to  witness  on  the  part 
of  a  man  so  brave,  and  known  to  be  so  cold  and  stern. 

'  "  Robbery  !"  said  the  young  man.  "  I  swear  before  Heaven 
I  am  guilty  of  none!"  and  a  scene  of  almost  touching  recon- 
ciliation passed  between  them,  before  the  unhappy  young  man 
was  led  from  the  guardhouse  into  the  prison  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  quit. 

'That  night  the  duke  looked  over  the  paj^ers  which  Geldern 
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had  bi'ought  to  him.  It  was  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  pe- 
rusal, no  doubt,  that  he  gave  orders  for  your  arrest;  for  you 
were  taken  at  midnight, Magny  at  ten  o'clock ;  after  which  time 
the  old  Baron  de  Magny  had  seen  his  highness,  ])iotcsting  of 
his  grandson's  innocence,  and  the  prince  had  received  him  most 
graciously  and  kindly.  His  highness  said  he  had  no  doubt  the 
young  man  was  innocent;  his  birth  and  his  blood  rendered  such 
a  crime  impossible ;  but  suspicion  was  too  strong  against  him  ; 
he  was  known  to  have  been  that  day  closeted  with  the  Jew;  to 
liave  received  a  very  large  sum  of  money  which  he  had  squan- 
dered at  play,  and  of  which  the  Hebrew  had,  doubtless,  been 
the  lender,  to  have  dispatched  his  servant  after  him,  who  in- 
quired the  hour  of  the  Jew's  departure,  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and 
rifled  him.  Suspicion  was  so  strong  against  the  chevalier  that 
common  justice  required  his  arrest;  and,  meanwhile,  until  he 
cleared  himself,  he  should  be  kept  in  not  dishonorable  durance, 
and  every  regard  had  for  his  name  and  the  services  of  his 
honorable  grandfather.  With  this  assurance,  and  with  a  warm 
grasp  of  the  hand,  the  prince  left  old  General  de  Magny  that 
night;  and  the  veteran  retired  to  rest,  almost  consoled  and 
confident  in  Maxime's  eventual  and  immediate  release. 

'But  in  the  morning,  before  daybreak,  the  prince,  who  had 
been  reatling  papers  all  night,  wildly  called  to  the  page,  who 
slept  in  the  next  room  across  the  door,  bade  him  get  horses, 
which  were  always  kept  in  readiness  in  the  stables,  and,  fling- 
ing a  parcel  of  letters  into  a  box,  told  the  page  to  follow  him 
on  horseback  with  these.  The  young  man  (M.  de  Weissen- 
born)  told  this  to  a  young  lady  who  was  then  of  my  house- 
hold, and  who  is  now  Mme.  de  Weissenborn,  and  a  mother  of 
a  score  of  children. 

'The  page  described  that  never  was  such  a  change  seen  as  in 
his  august  master  in  the  course  of  that  single  night.  His  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  his  face  livid,  his  clothes  were  lianging  loose 
about  him,  and  he  who  had  always  made  his  appearance  on 
parade  as  precisely  dressed  as  any  sergeant  of  his  troops,  might 
have  been  seen  galloping  through  the  lone!}'  streets  at  early 
dawn  without  a  hat,  his  unpowdered  hair  streaming  behind 
him,  like  a  madman. 

'The  page,  with  the  box  of  papers,  clattered  after  his  master 
— it  was  no  easy  task  to  follow  him ;  and  they  rode  from  the 
palace  to  the  town,  and  through  it  to  the  general's  quarter. 
The  sentinels  at  the  door  were  scared  at  the  strange  figure 
that  rushed  uj)  to  the  general's  gate,  and,  not  knowing  him, 
crossed  bayonets,  and  refused  him  admission.     "Fools,"  said 
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Weissenborii,  "  it  is  the  prince !"  And,  jangling  at  the  bell 
as  if  for  an  alarm  of  fire,  the  door  was  at  length  opened  by  the 
porter,  and  his  highness  ran  up  to  the  general's  bedchamber, 
followed  by  the  page  with  the  box. 

'  "Maguy — Maguy,"  roared  the  prince,  thundering  at  the 
closed  door,  "get  up!"  And  to  the  queries  of  the  old  man 
from  within,  answered,"  It  is  I — Victor — the  prince!  get  up!" 
And  presently  the  door  was  opened  by  the  general  in  his  rohe 
de  chauibre,  and  the  prince  entered.  The  page  brought  in  the 
box,  and  was  bidden  to  wait  without,  which  he  did;  but  there 
led  from  M.  de  Magny's  bedroom  into  his  antechamber  two 
doors,  the  great  one  which  formed  the  entrance  into  his  room, 
and  a  smaller  one  which  led,  as  the  fashion  is  with  our  houses 
abroad,  into  the  closet  which  communicates  with  the  alcove 
where  the  bed  is.  The  door  of  this  Avas  found  by  M.  de  Weis- 
senborn  to  be  open,  and  the  young  man  was  thus  enabled  to 
hear  and  see  everything  which  occurred  within  the  apartment. 

'The  general,  somewhat  nervously,  asked  what  was  the 
reason  of  so  early  a  visit  from  his  highness;  to  which  the 
prince  did  not  for  a  while  reply,  farther  than  by  staring  at 
him  rather  wildl}^  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

'At  last  he  said,  "Here  is  the  cause!"  dashing  his  fist  on 
the  box;  and,  as  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  key  with  him, 
he  went  to  the  door  for  a  moment,  saying,  "  Weisseuboi'n  per- 
haps has  it";  but,  seeing  over  the  stove  one  of  the  general's 
couteaux  de  chasse,  he  took  it  down,  and  said  "That  will  do," 
and  fell  to  work  to  burst  the  red  trunk  open  with  the  blade  of 
the  forest  knife.  The  point  broke,  and  he  gave  an  oath,  but 
continued  haggling  on  with  the  broken  blade,  which  was  better 
suited  to  his  purpose  than  the  long,  pointed  knife,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  wrenching  open  the  lid  of  the  chest. 

'  "  What  is  the  matter?"  said  he, laughing.  "  Here's  the  mat- 
ter; read  that!  here's  more  matter,  read  that!  here's  more — 
no,  not  that;  that's  somebody  else's  picture — but  here's  hers! 
Do  you  know  that,  Magny  ?  My  wife's — the  princess' !  Why 
did  j^ou  and  your  cursed  race  ever  come  out  of  France,  to  plant 
your  infernal  wickedness  wherever  your  feet  fell,  and  to  ruin 
honest  German  homes?  What  have  you  and  yours  ever  had 
from  my  family  but  confidence  and  kindness?  We  gave  you  a 
home  when  you  had  none, and  here's  our  reward !'  and  he  flung 
a  parcel  of  papers  down  before  the  old  general;  who  saw  the 
truth  at  once — he  had  known  it  long  before,  probably,  and 
sunk  down  on  his  chair,  covering  his  face. 

'The  prince  went  on  gesticulating,  and  shrieking  almost. 
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"If  a  man  in  jure  J  you  so,  Magny, before  you  begot  the  father 
of  that  gambling,  lying  villain  yonder,  you  would  have  known 
how  to  revenge  yourself.  You  would  have  killed  him !  Yes, 
would  have  killed  him.  I>ut  who's  to  help  me  to  ray  revenge? 
I've  no  equal.  I  can't  meet  that  dog  of  a  Frenchman,  that 
pim})  from  Versailles,  and  kill  him,  as  if  he  had  played  the 
traitor  to  one  of  his  own  degree." 

'  "  The  blood  of  Maxime  de  Magny,"  said  the  old  gentleman 
proudly,  "is  as  good  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom." 

'  "Can  I  take  it?"  cried  the  prince;  "you  know  I  can't.  I 
can't  have  the  privilege  of  any  other  gentleman  of  Europe. 
What  am  I  to  do?  Look  here,  Magny;  I  was  wild  when  I 
came  here ;  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  You've  served  me  for 
thirty  years;  you've  saved  my  life  twice;  they  are  all  knaves 
and  harlots  about  ni}'  poor  old  father  here — no  honest  men  or 
women — you  are  the  only  one — 3^ou  saved  my  life;  tell  me 
what  am  I  to  do?"  Thus,  from  insulting  M.  de  Magny,  the 
poor  distracted  prince  fell  to  supplicating  him;  and,  at  last, 
fairly  flung  himself  down,  and  burst  out  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

Old  Magny,  one  of  the  most  rigid  and  cold  of  men  on  com- 
mon occasions,  when  he  saw  this  outbreak  of  passion  on  the 
prince's  part,  became,  as  my  informant  has  described  to  me, 
as  much  affected  as  his  master.  The  old  man,  from  being  cold 
and  high,  suddenly  fell,  as  it  were,  into  the  whimpering  queru- 
lousness  of  extreme  old  age.  He  lost  all  sense  of  dignity;  he 
went  down  on  his  knees,  and  broke  out  into  all  sorts  of  wild, 
incoherent  attempts  at  consolation ;  so  much  so  that  Weissen- 
born  said  he  coi;ld  not  bear  to  look  at  the  scene,  and  actually 
turned  away  from  the  contemplation  of  it. 

'But  from  what  followed  in  a  few  days,  we  may  guess  the 
results  of  the  long  interview.  The  prince,  Avhen  he  came  away 
from  the  conversation  with  his  old  servant,  forgot  his  fatal 
box  of  papers  and  sent  the  page  back  for  them.  The  general 
was  on  his  knees  praying  in  the  room  when  the  young  man 
entered,  and  only  stirred  and  looked  round  wildly  as  the  other 
removed  the  packet.  The  jjrince  rode  away  to  his  hunting 
lodge  at  three  leagues  from  X.,  and  three  days  after  that 
Maxime  de  Magny  died  in  prison;  having  made  a  confession 
that  he  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  rob  the  Jew,  and  that  he 
liad  made  away  with  himself,  ashamed  of  his  dishonor. 

'But  it  is  not  known  that  it  was  the  general  himself  who  took 
his  grandson  poison;  it  was  said  even  that  he  shot  him  in  the 
urison.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  General  de  Magny 
carried  his  grandson  the  draught  which  was  to  carrv  him  out 
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of  the  world ;  represented  to  the  wretclied  j^outh  that  his  fjite 
was  inevitable;  that  it  would  be  public  and  disgraceful  unless 
he  chose  to  anticipate  the  punishment,  and  so  left  him.  But 
it  was  not  of  his  oxon  accord^  and  not  until  he  had  used  every 
means  of  escape,  as  you  shall  hear,  that  the  unfortunate  be- 
ing's life  was  brought  to  an  end. 

"As  for  General  de  Magny,  he  quite  fell  into  imbecility  a 
short  time  after  his  nephew's  death  and  my  honored  duke's  de- 
mise. After  his  highness  the  prince  married  the  Princess  Mary 
of  F. ,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  English  park  together,  they 
once  met  old  Magny  riding  in  the  sun  in  the  easy-chair  in  which 
he  was  carried  commonly  abroad  after  his  paralytic  fits.  "This 
is  my  wife,  Magny,"  said  the  prince  affectionately,  taking  the 
veteran's  hand;  and  he  added,  turning  to  his  princess,  "Gen- 
eral de  Magny  saved  my  life  during  the  Seven  Years'  War." 

'  "What,  you've  taken  her  back  again?"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  wish  you'd  send  me  back  my  poor  Maxime."  He  had  quite 
forgotten  the  death  of  the  poor  Princess  Olivia, and  the  i^rince, 
looking  very  dark  indeed,  passed  away. 

'And  now,'  said  Mme.  de  Liliengarten,  'I  have  only  one 
more  gloomy  story  to  relate  to  j^ou — the  death  of  the  Princess 
Olivia.  It  is  even  more  horrible  than  the  tale  I  have  just  told 
you. '     With  which  preface  the  old  lady  resumed  her  narrative. 

'The  kind,  weak  j^rincess'  fate  was  hastened,  if  not  occa- 
sioned, by  the  cowardice  of  Magn3\  He  found  means  to  com- 
municate with  her  from  his  prison,  and  her  highness,  who  was 
not  in  open  disgrace  yet  (for  the  duke,  out  of  regard  to  the 
family,  persisted  in  charging  Magny  Avith  only  robbery),  made 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  relieve  him,  and  to  bribe  the  jail- 
ers to  effect  his  escape.  She  was  so  Avild  that  she  lost  all  pa- 
tience and  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  any  scheme  she  maj^  have 
had  for  Magny's  liberation ;  for  her  husband  was  inexorable, 
and  caused  the  chevalier's  prison  to  be  too  stricth'  guarded  for 
escape  to  be  possible.  She  offered  the  state  jewels  in  pawn  to 
the  court  banker;  who  of  course  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
transaction.  She  fell  down  on  her  knees,  it  is  said,  to  Geldern, 
the  Police  Minister,  and  offered  him  Heaven  knows  what  as  a 
bribe.  Finally,  she  came  screaming  to  my  poor  dear  duke, 
who,  with  his  age,  diseases,  and  easy  habits,  was  quite  unfit  for 
scenes  of  so  violent  a  nature;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
excitement  created  in  his  august  bosom  by  her  frantic  violence 
and  grief,  had  a  fit  in  which  I  very  nigh  lost  him.  That  his 
dear  life  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  these  transactions 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt;  for  the  Strasbourg  pie,  of  which 
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they  said  he  died,  never,  I  am  sure,  could  have  injured  him, 
but  for  the  injury  whicli  his  dear  gentle  heart  received  from 
the  unusual  occurrences  in  whicli  he  was  forced  to  take  a  share. 

'All  her  highness'  movements  were  carefully,  though  not 
ostensibly,  watched  by  her  husband,  Prince  Victor;  who  wait- 
ing upon  his  august  father,  sternl}'  signified  to  him  that  if  his 
highness  {my  duke)  should  dare  to  aid  the  princess  in  her 
efforts  to  release  Magny,  he.  Prince  Victor,  would  publicly 
accuse  the  princess  and  her  paramour  of  high  treason  and  take 
measures  with  the  Diet  for  removing  his  father  from  the 
throne,  as  incapacitated  to  reign.  Hence  interposition  on  our 
pai't  was  vain,  and  Magny  was  left  to  his  fate. 

'It  came,  as  you  are  aware,  very  sudderdy.  Geldern,  Police 
Minister,  Hengst,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the  colonel  of  the 
prince's  guard,  waited  upon  the  young  man  in  his  prison  two 
days  after  his  grandfather  had  visited  him  there  and  left  be- 
hind him  the  vial  of  poison  which  the  criminal  had  not  the 
courage  to  use.  And  Geldern  signified  to  the  young  man  that 
unless  he  took  of  his  own  accord  the  laurel  water  provided  by 
the  elder  Magny,  more  violent  means  of  death  would  be  in- 
stantly employed  upon  him,  and  that  a  file  of  grenadiers  was 
in  waiting  in  the  courtyard  to  dispatch  him.  Seeing  this, 
Magny,  with  the  most  dreadful  self-abasement,  after  dragging 
himself  round  the  room  on  his  knees  from  one  officer  to  an- 
other, weeping  and  screaming  with  terror,  at  last  desperately 
drank  off  the  potion,  and  was  a  corpse  in  a  few  minutes. 
Thus  ended  this  wretched  young  man. 

'His  death  was  made  public  in  the  Court  Gazette  two  days 
after,  the  paragraph  stating  that  M.  de  M.,  struck  with  re- 
morse for  having  attempted  the  murder  of  the  Jew,  had  put 
himself  to  death  by  poison  in  prison;  and  a  warnijig  wasadded 
to  all  young  noblemen  of  the  duchy  to  avoid  the  dreadful  sin  of 
gambling,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  young  man's  ruin, 
and  had  brought  upon  the  gray  hairs  of  one  of  the  noblest  aTid 
mosthonorableof  the  servants  of  the  duke  irretrievable  sorrow. 

'The  funeral  was  conducted  with  decent  privacy, the  General 
de  Magny  attending  it.  The  carriage  of  the  two  dukes  and  all 
the  first  people  of  tlie  court  made  their  calls  upon  the  general 
afterward.  He  attended  parade  as  usual  the  next  day  on  the 
Arsenal  Place,  and  Duke  Victor,  who  had  been  inspecting  the 
building,  came  out  of  it  leaning  on  the  brave  old  warrior's  arm. 
He  was  particularly  gracious  to  the  old  man,  and  told  his  offi- 
cers the  oft-repeated  story  how  at  Ilosbach,  when  the  X. 
contingent  served  with  the  troops  of  the  unlucky  Soubise,  the 
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general  had  thrown  himself  in  the  way  of  a  French  dragoon 
who  was  pressing  hard  upon  his  highness  in  the  rout,  had  re- 
ceived the  blow  intended  for  his  master,  and  killed  the  assail- 
ant. And  he  alluded  to  the  family  motto  of  "  Magny  sans 
tdche,-'' and  said  "It  had  been  always  so  with  his  gallant  friend 
and  tutor  in  arms."  This  speech  affected  all  present  very 
much;  with  the  exception  of  the  old  general,  who  only  bowed 
and  did  not  speak ;  but  when  he  went  home  he  was  heard  mut- 
tering "Magny  sans  tdche,  Magny  sans  tdcheP^  and  -was  at- 
tacked with  paralysis  that  night,  from  which  he  never  more 
than  partially  recovered. 

'The  news  of  Maxime's  death  had  somehow  been  kept  from 
the  princess  until  now,  a  Gazette  even  being  printed  without 
the  paragraph  containing  the  account  of  his  suicide;  but  it 
was  at  length,  I  know  not  how,  made  knoAvn  to  her.  And  when 
she  heard  it,  her  ladies  tell  me,  she  screamed  and  fell,  as  if 
struck  dead;  then  sat  up  wildly  and  raved  like  a  madwoman, 
and  was  then  carried  to  her  bed,  where  her  physician  attended 
her,  and  where  she  lay  of  a  brain  fever.  All  this  while  the 
prince  used  to  send  to  make  inquiries  concerning  her;  and 
from  his  giving  orders  that  his  Castle  of  Schlangenfels  should 
be  prepared  and  furnished,  1  make  no  doubt  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  send  her  into  confinement  thither;  as  had  been  done 
with  the  unhappy  sister  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  at  Zell. 

'She  sent  repeatedly  to  demand  an  interview  with  his  high- 
ness; which  the  latter  declined,  saying  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate with  her  highness  when  her  health  was  sufficiently 
recovered.  To  one  of  her  passionate  letters  he  sent  back  for 
reply  a  packet,  which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  the 
emerald  that  had  been  the  cause  round  which  all  this  dark 
intrigue  moved. 

'Her  highness  at  this  time  became  quite  frantic;  vowed  in 
the  presence  of  all  her  ladies  that  one  lock  of  her  darling  Max- 
ime's hair  was  more  precious  to  her  than  all  the  jewels  in  the 
world,  rang  for  her  carriage,  and  said  she  would  go  and  kiss 
his  tomb;  proclaimed  the  murdered  martyr's  innocence,  and 
called  down  the  punishment  of  Heaven,  the  wrath  of  her  fam- 
ily, upon  his  assassin.  The  prince,  on  hearing  these  speeches 
(they  were  all,  of  course,  regularly  brought  to  him),  is  said  to 
have  given  one  of  his  dreadful  looks  (which  I  remember  now), 
and  to  have  said,  "This  cannot  last  much  longer." 

'All  that  day  and  the  next  the  Princess  Olivia  passed  in 
dictating  the  most  passionate  letters  to  the  prince  her  father, 
to  the  Kings  of  France,  Naples,  and  Spain,  her  kinsmen,  and 
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to  all  other  braiiclR's  i)f  lier  family,  railing  upon  tlicni  in  ilie 
most  incoherent  terms  to  protect  her  against  the  butcher  and 
assassin  her  husband,  assailing  his  person  in  the  maddest  terms 
of  reproach,  and  at  the  same  time  confessing  her  love  for  tJie 
murdered  Maguj'.  It  was  in  vain  that  those  ladies  who  were 
faithful  to  her  pointed  out  to  her  the  inutility  of  these  letters, 
the  dangerous  folly  of  the  confessions  which  they  made;  she 
insisted  upon  writing  them,  and  used  to  give  them  to  her  sec- 
ond robe  woman,  a  Frenchwoman  (her  highness  always  affec- 
tioned  persons  of  that  nation),  who  had  the  key  of  her  cassette, 
and  carried  every  one  of  these  epistles  to  Geldern. 

'With  the  exception  that  no  public  receptions  were  held, 
the  ceremony  of  the  ])rincess'  establishment  went  on  as  be- 
fore. Her  ladies  were  allowed  to  wait  upon  her  and  perfoi-m 
their  usual  duties  about  her  person.  The  onlj^  men  admitted 
were,  however,  her  servants,  her  physician,  and  chaplain ;  and 
one  day  when  she  wished  to  go  into  the  garden,  a  heyduc, 
who  kept  the  door,  intimated  to  her  highness  that  the  prince's 
orders  were  that  she  should  keep  her  apartments, 

'They  abut, as  you  remember,  upon  the  landing  of  the  marble 
staircase  of  Schloss  X.,  the  entrance  to  Prince  Victor's  suite 
of  rooms  being  opposite  the  princess'  on  the  same  landing. 
This  space  is  large,  filled  with  sofas  and  benches,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen and  officers  who  waited  upon  the  duke  used  to  make  a 
sort  of  antechamber  of  the  landing  place,  and  pay  their  court 
to  his  highness  there,  as  he  passed  out,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to 
parade.  At  such  a  time,  the  heyducs  within  the  princess' 
suite  of  rooms  used  to  turn  out  with  their  halberts  and  present 
to  Prince  Victor — the  same  ceremonj^  being  performed  on  his 
own  side,  when  pages  came  out  and  announced  the  approach  of 
his  highness.  The  pages  used  to  come  out  and  say,  "The 
prince,  gentlemen!"  and  the  drums  beat  in  the  hall,  and  the 
gentlemen  rose,  who  were  waiting  on  the  benches  that  rau 
along  the  balustrade. 

'As  if  fate  impelled  her  to  her  death,  one  day  the  princess, 
as  her  guards  turned  out,  and  she  was  aware  that  the  prince 
was  standing,  as  was  his  wont, on  the  landing,  conversing  with 
liis  gentlemen  (in  the  old  days  he  used  to  cross  to  the  princess' 
apartment  and  kiss  lier  hand) — the  princess,  who  had  been 
anxious  all  the  morning,  com])laining  of  heat,  insisting  that 
all  tlu^  doors  of  the  apartments  should  be  left  open  and  giving 
tokens  of  an  insanity  which  1  think  was  now  evident,  rushed 
wildly  at  the  doors  when  the  guards  passed  out,  Hung  them 
open, ami  before  a  word  could  be  said, or  her  ladies  could  follow 
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her,  was  in  the  presence  of  Duke  Victor,  who  was  talking  a& 
usual  onthe  lauding ;  placing  herself  between  him  and  the  stair, 
she  began  apostrophizing  him  with  frantic  vehemence: 

'  "Take  notice,  gentlemen!''  she  screamed  out,  "that  this 
man  is  a  murderer  and  a  liar;  that  he  lays  plots  for  honorable 
gentlemen,  and  kills  them  in  prison !  Take  notice  that  I  too 
am  in  prison,  and  fear  the  same  fate;  the  same  butcher  who 
killed  Maxime  de  Magny  ma}^  any  night,  put  the  knife  to  my 
throat.  I  appeal  to  you,  and  to  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  my 
royal  kinsmen.  I  demaaid  to  be  set  free  from  this  tyrant  and 
villain,  this  liar  and  traitor!  I  adjure  you  all,  as  gentlemen  of 
honor,  to  carry  these  letters  to  my  relatives,  and  say  from 
whom  you  had  them!"  and  with  this  the  unhappy  lady  began 
scattering  letters  about  among  the  astonished  crowd. 

*  "Let  no  man  stooj)!"  cried  the  prince,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder.  "Mme.  de  Gleim,  you  should  have  watched  your 
patient  better.  Call  the  princess'  physicians;  her  high- 
ness' brain  is  affected.  Gentlemen,  have  the  goodness  to 
retire."  And  the  prince  stood  on  the  landing  as  the  gentle- 
men went  down  the  stairs,  saying  fiercely  to  the  guard, 
"Soldier,  if  she  moves,  strike  with  your  halbert!"  on  which 
the  man  brought  the  point  of  his  Aveapon  to  the  princess' 
breast;  and  the  lady,  frightened,  shrank  back,  and  re-entered 
her  apartments.  "  Now,  M.  de  Weissenborn,"  said  the  prince, 
"pick  up  all  those  papers;"  and  the  prince  went  into  his  own 
apartments,  preceded  by  his  pages,  and  never  quitted  them 
until  he  had  seen  every  one  of  the  papers  burnt. 

'The  next  day  the  Coicrt  Gazette  contained  a  bulletin  signed 
by  the  three  physicians,  stating  that  "  Her  highness  the  hered- 
itary princess  labored  under  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and 
had  passed  a  restless  and  disturbed  night."  Similar  notices 
were  issued  da}^  after  day.  The  services  of  all  her  ladies,  ex- 
cept two,  were  dispensed  with.  Guards  were  placed  within 
and  without  her  doors;  her  windows  were  secured  so  that  es- 
cape from  them  was  impossible;  and  you  know  what  took 
place,  ten  days  after.  The  church-bells  were  ringing  all 
night,  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  asked  for  a  person  in 
extre)nls.  A  Gazette  appeared  in  the  morning,  edged  with 
black,  and  stating  that  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  Olivia 
Maria  Ferdinanda,  consort  of  His  Serene  Highness  Victor 
Louis  Emanuel,  Hereditary  Prince  of  X. ,  had  died  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  24th  of  January,  1769. 

'But  do  you  know  hov)\he  died,  sir?  That,  too,  is  a  mys- 
tery.    Weissenborn,  the  page,  was  concerned   in  this  darlj 
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tragedy;  and  tbc  secret  w;is  so  dreadfu],  that  never,  believe 
me,  till  Prince  Victor's  death  did  I  reveal  it. 

'After  the  fatal  ea^clandre  which  the  princess  had  made,  the 
prince  sent  for  Weisseuborn,  and  bimling  him  by  the  most 
solemn  adjuration  to  secrecy  (he  only  broke  it  to  his  wife 
many  years  after;  indeed  there  is  no  secret  in  the  word  that 
women  cannot  know  if  they  will),  dispatched  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing mysterious  commission. 

'  "There  lives,"  said  his  highness,  "on  the  Kehl  side  of 
the  river,  opposite  to  Strasbourg,  a  man  whose  residence  you 
will  easily  find  out  from  his  name,  Avhich  is  M.  de  >>trasbourg. 
You  will  make  your  inquiries  concerning  him  quietly,  and 
without  occasioning  any  remark;  perhaps  you  had  better  go 
into  Strasbourg  for  the  purpose,  where  the  person  is  quite 
well  known.  You  will  take  with  you  any  comrade  on  whom 
you  can  perfectly  rely;  the  lives  of  both,  remember,  depend 
on  your  secrecy.  You  will  find  out  some  period  when  M.  de 
Strasbourg  is  alone,  or  only  in  company  of  the  domestic  who 
lives  with  him.  I  myself  visited  the  man  by  accident  on  my 
return  from  Paris  five  years  since,  and  hence  am  induced  to 
send  for  him  now,  in  my  present  emergency.  You  will  have 
your  carriage  waiting  at  his  door  at  night;  and  j^ou  and  your 
comrade  will  enter  his  house,  masked,  and  present  him  with 
a  purse  of  a  hundred  louis;  promising  him  double  that  sum  on 
his  return  from  his  expedition.  If  he  refuse,  you  nnist  use 
force  and  bring  him;  menacing  him  with  instant  death  should 
he  decline  to  follow  you.  You  will  place  him  in  the  carriage 
with  the  blinds  drawn,  one  or  other  of  you  never  losing  sight 
of  him  the  whole  way,  and  threatening  him  with  death  if  he 
discover  himself  or  cry  out.  You  will  lodge  him  in  the  old 
Tower  here,  wdiere  a  room  shall  be  prepared  for  him;  and  his 
work  being  done,  you  will  restore  him  to  his  home  in  the  same 
speed  and  secrecy  with  which  you  brought  him  from  it." 

'Such  were  the  mysterious  orders  Prince  Victor  gave  his 
page;  and  Weissenborn,  selecting  for  his  comrade  in  the  ex- 
pedition Lieutenant  Bartenstein,set  out  on  his  strange  journey. 

'All  this  while  the  palace  was  hushed,  as  if  in  mourning; 
the  bulletins  in  the  Court  Gazette  appeared,  announcing  tlie 
continuance  of  the  princess'  malady;  and,  though  she  had 
but  few  attendants,  strange  and  circumstantial  stories  were 
told  regarding  the  progress  of  her  complaint.  She  was  (juite 
wild.  She  had  tricil  to  kill  licrsclf.  SIu^  had  fancncd  herself 
to  be  I  don't  know  how  many  dilVcrent  characters.  Kxpresses 
were   sent  to  her  family   infunuing  thcni  of  her  state,   and 
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couriers  dispatclied  imblicly  to  Vienna  and  Paris  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  physicians  skilled  in  treating  diseases  of  the 
brain.  That  pretended  anxiety  was  all  a  feint;  it  Avas  never 
intended  that  the  princess  should  recover. 

'The  day  on  which  Weissenborn  and  Bartenstein  returned 
from  their  expedition,  it  was  announced  that  her  highness  the 
princess  was  much  worse;  that  night  the  report  through  the 
town  was  that  she  was  at  the  agony;  and  that  night  the  un- 
fortunate creature  was  endeavoring  to  make  her  escape. 

'She  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the  French  chamber-woman 
who  attended  her,  and  between  her  and  this  woman  the  plan 
of  escape  was  arranged.  The  princess  took  her  jewels  in  a 
casket;  a  private  door,  opening  from  one  of  her  rooms  and  lead- 
ing into  the  outer  gate,  it  was  said,  of  the  palace,  was  discov- 
ered for  her;  and  a  letter  was  brought  to  her,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  duke  her  father-in-law,  and  stating  that  a  carriage  and 
horses  had  been  pi'ovided,  and  would  take  her  to  B. ;  the  terri- 
tory where  she  mightcommunicate  with  her  familj'  and  be  safe. 

'The  unhappy  lady,  confiding  in  her  guardian,  set  out  on  the 
expedition.  The  passages  wound  through  the  walls  of  the 
modern  part  of  the  jDalace  and  abutted  in  effect  at  the  Old  Owl 
Tower,  as  it  was  called,  on  the  outer  wall;  the  tower  was 
pulled  down  afterward,  and  for  good  reason. 

'At  a  certain  place  the  candle,  wh-ch  the  chamber-woman 
was  carrying,  went  out;  and  the  princess  would  have  screamed 
with  terror,  but  her  hand  was  seized,  and  a  voice  cried, 
"Hush!"  The  next  minute  a  man  in  a  mask  (it  was  the  duke 
himself)  rushed  forward,  gagged  her  with  a  handkerchief,  her 
hands  and  legs  were  bound,  and  she  was  carried  swooning 
with  terror  into  a  vaulted  room,  where  she  was  placed  by  a 
person  there  waiting,  and  tied  in  an  armchair.  The  same 
mask  who  had  gagged  her,  came  and  bared  her  neck  and  said, 
"It  had  best  be  done  now  she  has  fainted." 

'Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well;  for  though  she  re- 
covered from  her  swoon,  and  her  confessor,  who  was  present, 
came  forward  and  endeavored  to  prepare  her  for  the  awful 
deed  Avhich  was  about  to  'be  done  upon  her,  and  for  the  state 
into  which  she  was  about  to  enter,  when  she  came  to  herself  it 
was  only  to  scream  like  a  maniac,  to  curse  the  duke  as  a  butcher 
and  tyrant,  and  to  call  upon  Magny,  her  dear  Magny. 

'At  this  the  duke  said,  quite  calmly,  "May  God  have  mercy 
Dn  her  sinful  soul!"  He,  the  confessor,  and  Geldern,  who 
^as  present,  went  down  on  their  knees;  and,  as  his  highness 
Iropped  his  handkerchief,  Weissenborn  fell  down  in  a  faint- 
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ing  fit;  while  31.  de  Strasbourg^  taking  the  baclc  hair  in  his 
hand,  separated  the  shrieking  head  of  Olivia  from  the  miser- 
able, sinful  body.     May  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  her  soul!' 

This  was  the  story  told  by  Mrae.  de  Liliengarten,  and  the 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  from  it  that  part 
which  affected  myself  and  my  uncle;  who,  after  six  weeks  of 
arrest,  were  set  at  liberty,  but  with  orders  to  quit  the  duchy 
immediately  ;  indeed,  with  an  escort  of  dragoons  to  conduct  us 
to  the  frontier.  What  property  Ave  had  we  were  allowed  to  sell 
and  realize  in  money ;  but  none  of  our  play  debts  were  paid  to 
us;  and  all  my  hopes  of  the  Countess  Ida  were  thus  at  an  end. 

When  Duke  Victor  came  to  the  throne,  which  he  did  when, 
six  months  after,  apoplexy  carried  off  the  old  sovereign,  his 
father,  all  the  good  old  usages  of  X.  were  given  up;  play  for- 
bidden ;  the  opera  and  ballet  sent  to  the  right-about ;  and  the 
regiments  which  the  old  duke  had  sold  recalled  from  their 
foreign  service;  with  them  came  my  countess'  beggarly 
cousin  the  ensign,  and  he  married  her.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were  happy  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  a  woman  of  such 
a  poor  spirit  did  not  merit  any  very  high  degree  of  pleasure. 

The  now  reigning  Duke  of  X.  himself  married  four  years 
after  his  first  wife's  demise,  and  Geldern,  though  no  longer 
Police  Minister,  built  the  grand  house  of  which  Mme.  de 
Liliengarten  spoke.  What  became  of  the  minor  actors  in  the 
great  tragedy,  who  knows?  Only  M.  de  Strasbourg  was  re- 
stored to  his  duties.  Of  the  rest — the  Jew,  the  chamber- 
woman,  the  spy  on  Magn}' — I  know  nothing.  Those  sharp 
tools  with  which  great  ^people  cut  out  their  enterprises  are 
generally  broken  in  the  using;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that  their 
employers  had  much  regard  for  them  in  their  ruiu. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

I   CONTINUE    MY    CAREER    AS    A    MAN    OF    FASHION. 

I  FIND  I  have  already  filled  up  many  scores  of  pages,  and 
yet  a  vast  deal  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  my  history 
remains  to  be  told,  viz.,  that  which  describes  my  sojourn  in 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  great  part  I 
played  there;  moving  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  land, 
myself  not  the  least  distinguished  of  the  l)riHiant  circle.  In 
order  to  give  due  justice  to  this  j)ortion  of  my  memoirs,  then, 
— which  is  more  important  than  my  foreign  adventures  can 
be  (though  I  could  fill  volumes  with  interesting  descriptions 
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of  the  latter) — I  shall  cut  short  the  account  of  my  travels  in 
Europe,  aud  of  my  success  at  the  Continental  courts,  in  order 
to  speak  of  what  befell  me  at  home.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  capital  in  Europe,  except  the  beggarly  one  of 
Berlin,  where  tlie  young  Chevalier  de  Balibari  was  not  known 
and  admired;  and  where  he  has  not  made  the  brave,  the  high- 
born, and  the  beautiful,  talk  of  him.  I  won  eighty  thousand 
rubles  from  Potemkin  at  the  Winter  Palace  at  Petersburg, 
which  the  scoundrelly  favorite  never  paid  me;  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  seeing  his  Royal  Highness  the  Chevalier  Charles 
Edward  as  drunk  as  any  porter,  at  Rome ;  my  uncle  played 
several  matches  at  billiards  against  the  celebrated  Lord  C, 
at  Spa,  and  I  promise  you  did  not  come  off  a  loser.  In  fact,  by 
a  neat  stratagem  of  ours,  we  raised  the  laugh  against  his  lord- 
ship, and  something  a  great  deal  more  substantial.  My  lord 
did  not  know  that  the  Chevalier  Barr}^  had  a  useless  eye;  and 
when,  one  day,  my  uncle  playfullj^  bet  him  odds  at  billiards 
that  he  would  play  him  with  a  patch  over  one  eye,  the  noble 
lord,  thinking  to  bite  us  (he  was  one  of  the  most  desperate 
gamblers  that  ever  lived),  accepted  the  bet,  and  we  won  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  him. 

Nor  need  I  mention  my  successes  among  the  fairer  portion 
of  the  creation.  One  of  the  most  accomplished,  the  tallest,  the 
most  athletic,  and  the  handsomest  gentlemen  of  Europe,  as  I 
was  then,  a  young  fellow  of  ray  figure  could  not  fail  of  having 
advantages  which  a  person  of  my  spirit  kneAV  very  well  how 
to  use.  But  upon  these  subjects  I  am  dumb.  Charming 
Schuvaloff,  black-eyed  Sczotarska,  dark  Valdez,  tender  He- 
genheim,  brilliant  Langeac! — ye  gentle  hearts  that  knew  how 
to  beat  in  old  times  for  the  warm  young  Irish  gentleman,  where 
are  ye  now?  Though  my  hair  has  grown  gray  now,  and  my 
sight  dim,  and  my  heart  cold  with  years  and  ennui,  and  dis- 
appointment and  the  treachery  of  friends,  yet  I  have  but  to 
lean  back  in  my  armchair  and  think,  and  those  sweet  figures 
come  rising  up  before  me  out  of  the  past,  with  their  smiles, 
and  their  kindnesses,  and  their  bright  tender  eyes !  There  are 
no  women  like  them  now — no  manners  like  theirs!  Look  you 
at  a  bevy  of  women  at  the  prince's,  stitched  up  in  tight  white 
satin  sacks,  with  their  waists  under  their  arms,  and  compare 
them  to  the  graceful  figures  of  the  old  time!  Why,  when  I 
danced  with  Coralie  de  Langeac  at  the  fetes  on  the  birth  of 
the  first  dauphin  at  Versailles,  her  hoop  was  eighteen  feet  in 
circumference,  and  the  heels  of  her  lovely  little  nudes  were 
three  inches  from  the  ground;  the  lace  of  mj  Jabot  was  worth 
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a  thousand  crowns  and  the  buttons  of  my  amaranth  velvet  coat 
alone  cost  eighty  thousand  livres.  Look  at  the  difference  now ! 
The  gentlemen  are  dressed  like  boxers,  quakers,  or  hackney- 
coachmen;  and  the  ladies  are  not  dressed  at  all.  There  is  no 
elegance,  no  refinement;  none  of  the  chivalry  of  the  old  world 
of  which  I  form  a  portion.  Think  of  the  fashion  of  London 
being  led  by  a  Br-mm-11,*  a  nobody's  son;  a  low  creature, 
who  can  no  more  dance  a  minuet  than  I  can  talk  Cherokee; 
who  cannot  even  crack  a  bottle  like  a  gentleman;  who  never 
showed  himself  to  be  a  man,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand;  as 
we  used  to  approve  ourselves  in  the  good  old  times,  before  that 
vulgar  Corsican  upset  the  gentry  of  the  world !  Oh,  to  see 
the  Valdez  once  again,  as  on  that  day  I  met  her  first  driving 
in  state,  with  her  eight  mules  and  her  retinue  of  gentlemen, 
by  the  side  of  yellow  Man9anares!  Oh,  for  another  drive 
with  Hegenheim,  in  the  gilded  sledge,  over  the  Saxon  snow! 
False  as  Schuvaloff  was,  'twas  better  to  be  jilted  by  her  than 
to  be  adored  by  any  other  woman.  I  can't  think  of  an}'  one 
of  them  without  tenderness,  I  have  ringlets  of  all  their  hair 
in  my  poor  little  museum  of  recollections.  Do  you  keep  mine, 
you  dear  souls  that  survive  the  turmoils  and  troubles  of  near 
half  a  hundred  years?  How  changed  its  color  is  now,  since 
the  day  Sczotarska  wore  it  round  her  neck,  after  my  duel  with 
Count  Bjernaski,  at  Warsaw! 

I  never  kept  any  beggarh'  books  of  accounts  in  those  days. 
I  had  no  debts.  I  paid  royally  for  everything  I  took;  and  I 
took  everything  I  wanted.  My  income  must  have  been  very 
large.  My  entertainments  and  equipages  were  those  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  distinction;  nor  let  an}'  scoundrel  pre- 
sume to  sneer  because  I  carried  off  and  married  my  Lady  Lyn- 
don (as  you  shall  presently  hear),  and  call  me  an  adventurer, 
or  say  I  was  penniless,  or  the  match  unequal.  Penniless!  I 
had  the  wealth  of  Europe  at  my  connnajid.  Adventurer!  So 
is  a  meritorious  lawyer  or  a  gallant  soldier;  so  is  every  man 
who  makes  his  own  fortune  an  adventurer.  My  profession 
was  ploy;  in  which  I  Avas  then  unrivaled.  No  man  could  play 
with  me  through  Europe,  on  the  aqvare;  and  my  income  was 
]ust  as  certain  (during  health  and  the  exercise  of  my  profes- 
sion) as  that  of  a  man  who  draws  on  his  three  per  cents.,  or 
any  fat  squire  whose  acres  bring  him  revenue.  Harvest  is  not 
more  certain  thaii  the  effect  of  skill  is;  a  crop  is  a  chance,  as 
much  as  a  game  of  cards  greatly  played  by  a  fine  player;  there 

*  This  manuscript  muBt  have  been  written  at  the  time  wlien  Mr.  Brumiiu'll  whs  the 
leader  of  the  London  fuKiiion. 
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may  be  a  drought,  or  a  frost,  or  a  hailstorm,  and  your  stake 
is  lost;  but  one  man  is  just  as  much  an  adventurer  as  another. 

In  evoking  the  recollection  of  these  kind  and  fair  creatures 
I  have  nothing  but  pleasure.  I  would  I  could  saj^  as  much  of 
the  memory  of  another  lady,  who  will  henceforth  play  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  drama  of  my  life — I  mean  the  Countess 
of  Lyndon  ;  whose  fatal  acquaintance  I  made  at  Spa,  very  soon 
after  the  events  described  in  the  last  chapter  had  caused  me 
to  quit  Germany. 

Honoria,  Countess  of  Lyndon,  Viscountess  Bullingdon  in 
England,  Baroness  Castle  Lyndon  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
was  so  well  known  to  the  great  world  in  her  da}^  that  I  have 
little  need  to  enter  into  her  family  history;  which  is  to  be  had 
in  any  Peerage  that  the  reader  may  lay  his  hand  on.  She  was, as 
I  need  not  say,  a  countess,  viscountess,  and  baroness  in  her  own 
right.  Her  estates  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  among  the  most 
extensive  in  those  parts ;  her  Irish  possessions  not  less  magnifi- 
cent; and  they  have  been  alluded  to,  in  a  very  early  part  of  these 
memoirs, as  lying  near  to  ray  own  paternal  i^roperty  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland;  indeed,  unjust  confiscations  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  father  went  to  diminish  my  acres, while  they 
added  to  the  already  vast  possessions  of  the  Lyndon  family. 

The  countess,  when  I  first  saw  her  at  the  assembly  at  Spa, 
was  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Regi- 
nald Lyndon,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Minister  to  George  II. 
and  George  III.  at  several  of  the  smaller  courts  of  Europe. 
Sir  Charles  Lyndon  was  celebrated  as  a  wit  and  hon  vivant; 
he  could  write  love  verses  against  Hanbury  Williams  and 
make  jokes  with  George  Selwyn;he  was  a  man  of  vertu,  like 
Horry  Walpole,  with  whom  and  Mr.  Grey  he  had  made  a  part 
of  the  grand  tour;  and  was  cited,  in  a  word,  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  accomplished  men  of  his  time. 

I  made  this  gentleman's  acquaintance  as  usual  at  the  play 
table,  of  which  he  was  a  (Constant  frequenter.  Indeed,  one 
could  not  but  admire  the  spirit  and  gallantry  with  which  he 
pursued  his  favorite  pastime;  for,  though  w^orn  out  by  gout 
and  a  myriad  of  diseases,  a  cripple  wheeled  about  in  a  chair, 
and  suffering  pangs  of  agony,  yet  you  would  see  him  every 
morning  and  every  evening  at  his  post  behind  the  delightful 
green  cloth;  and  if,  as  it  would  often  happen,  his  own  hands 
were  too  feeble  or  inflamed  to  hold  the  box,  he  would  call  the 
mains,  nevertheless,  and  have  his  valet  or  a  friend  to  throw  for 
him.  I  like  this  courageous  spirit  in  a  man  ;  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses in  life  have  been  won  by  such  indomitable  preseverance. 
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I  was  by  this  time  one  of  the  best-known  charafters  in 
Europe ;  and  the  fame  of  my  exploits,  my  duels,  my  courage  at 
play,  would  bring  crowds  around  me  in  any  public  society 
where  I  appeared.  I  could  show  reams  of  scented  paper,  to 
prove  that  this  eagerness  to  make  my  acquaintance  was  not 
confined  to  the  gentlonen  only,  but  that  I  hate  boasting,  and 
only  talk  of  myself  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  relate  mj^self 's 
adventures;  the  most  singular  of  any  man's  in  Europe.  Well, 
Sir  Charles  Lyndon's  lirst  acquaintance  with  me  originated  in 
the  right  honorable  knight's  winning  seven  hundred  pieces  of 
meat  piquet  (for  Avhich  ho  was  almost  my  match) ;  and  I  lost 
them  with  much  good  humor,  and  paid  them;  and  paid  then, 
you  may  be  sure,  punctually.  Indeed,  I  will  say  this  for  my- 
self, that  losing  money  at  i>lay  never  in  the  least  put  me  out 
of  good  humor  with  the  winner,  and  that  wherever  I  found  a 
superior,  I  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  and  hail  him. 

Lyndon  was  very  proud  of  winning  from  so  celebrated  a 
person,  and  we  contracted  a  kind  of  intimacy ;  which,  however, 
did  not  for  a  while  go  be^^ond  pump-room  attentions,  and  con- 
versations over  the  supper  table  at  play;  but  which  gradually 
increased,  until  I  was  admitted  into  his  more  jirivate  friend- 
ship. He  was  a  very  free-spoken  man — the  gentry  of  those 
days  were  much  prouder  than  at  present — and  used  to  say  to 
me  in  his  haughty,  easy  way,  'L[ang  it,  Mr.  Barry,  you  have 
no  more  manners  than  a  barber,  and  I  think  my  black  footman 
has  been  better  educated  than  you;  but  you  are  a  young  fellow 
of  originality  and  pluck,  and  I  like  you,  sir,  because  you  seem 
determined  to  go  to  the  deuce  by  a  way  of  your  own.'  I 
would  thank  him  laughingly  for  this  compliment,  and  say 
that,  as  he  was  bound  to  the  next  world  much  sooner  than  I 
was,  I  would  be  obliged  to  him  to  get  comfortal)le  quarters 
arranged  there  for  nie.  He  used  also  to  be  imuiensely  amused 
with  my  stories  about  the  s})lendor  of  my  family  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  Castle  Brady;  he  would  never  tire  of  listening  or 
laughing  at  those  histories. 

'Stick  to  the  trumps,  however,  my  lad,'  he  Avould  say,  when 
I  told  him  of  my  misfortunes  in  the  conjugal  line,  and  how 
near  I  had  been  winning  the  greatest  fortune  in  Germany. 
'Do  anything  but  marry,  my  artless  Irish  rustic'  (he  called 
me  by  a  multiplicity  of  queer  names).  'Cultivate  your  great 
talents  in  the  gambling  line;  but  mind  this,  that  a  woman 
will  beat  you.' 

That  I  denied;  mentioning  several  instances  in  which  1  had 
conquered  the  most  intractable  tem})ers  among  the  sex. 
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'They  will  beat  you  in  the  long  run,  my  Tipperary  AIcl- 
blades.  As  soon  as  you  are  married,  take  my  word  of  it,  you 
are  conquered.  Look  at  me.  I  married  my  cousin ,  the  noblest 
and  greatest  heiress  in  England — married  her  in  spite  of  her- 
self almost  [here  a  dark  shade  passed  over  Sir  Charles  Lyndon's 
countenance].  She  is  a  weak  woman.  Yon  shall  see  her, 
sir,  hoto  weak  she  is;  but  she  is  my  mistvess.  She  has  em- 
bittered mj^  whole  life.  She  is  a  fool ;  but  she  has  got  the 
better  of  one  of  the  best  heads  in  Christendom.  She  is  enor- 
mously rich  ;  but  somehow  I  have  never  been  so  poor  as  since 
I  married  her.  I  thought  to  better  myself;  and  she  has  made 
me  miserable,  and  killed  ine.  And  she  will  do  as  much  for 
my  successor,  when  I  am  gone. ' 

'Has  her  ladyship  a  very  lai-ge  income?'  said  I.  At  which 
Sir  Charles  burst  out  into  a  yelling  laugh,  and  made  me  blush 
not  a  little  at  luy  (/aucherie/  for  the  fact  is,  seeing  him  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  was,  I  could  not  help  speculating  upon 
the  chance  a  man  of  spirit  might  have  with  his  widow. 

'No,  no!'  said  he,  laughing.  'Waugh  hawk,  Mr.  Barry; 
don't  think,  if  you  value  your  peace  of  mind,  to  stand  in  my 
shoes  when  thej'  are  vacant.  Besides,  I  don't  think  my  Lady 
Lyndon  would  quite  condescend  to  marry  a ' 

'Marry  a  what,  sir?'  said  I,  in  a  rage. 

'Never  mind  what;  but  the  man  who  gets  her  will  rue  it,  take 
my  word  on't.  A  plague  on  her !  had  it  not  been  for  my  father's 
ambition  and  mine  (he  was  her  uncle  and  guardian,  and  we 
wouldn't  let  such  a  prize  out  of  the  family),  I  might  have  died 
peaceably,  at  least;  carried  my  gout  down  to  ni}^  grave  in 
quiet,  lived  in  mj^  modest  tenement  in  May  Fair,  had  every 
house  in  England  open  to  me;  and  now,  now  I  have  six  of  my 
own,  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  hell  to  me.  Beware  of  great- 
ness, Mr.  Barry.  Take  warning  b}'  me.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  married  and  have  been  rich,  I  have  been  the  most  miser- 
able wretch  in  the  world.  Look  at  me.  I  am  dying  a  worn- 
out  cripple  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Marriage  has  added  forty 
years  to  my  life.  When  I  took  oif  Lady  Lyndon,  there  was 
no  man  my  years  who  looked  so  young  as  myself.  Fool  that 
I  was!  I  had  enough  with  my  pensions,  perfect  freedom,  the 
best  society  in  Europe;  and  I  gave  up  all  these,  and  married, 
and  was  miserable.  Take  a  warning  by  me,  Captain  Barry, 
and  stick  to  the  trumps.' 

Though  my  intimacj^  w^ith  the  knight  was  considerable,  for 
a  long  time  I  never  penetrated  into  any  other  apartments  of 
his  hotel  but  those  which  he  himself  occupied.     His  lady  lived 
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entirely  apart  from  liim;  and  it  is  only  curious  liow  tlioy  came 
to  travel  together  at  all.  She  was  a  goddaughter  of  old  Mary 
Wortley  Montague;  and,  like  that  famous  old  woman  of  the 
last  century,  made  considerable  pretensions  to  be  a  blue-stock- 
ing and  a  bel  esprit.  Ijady  Lyndon  Avrote  poems  in  English 
and  Italian,  which  still  may  be  read  by  the  curious  in  the 
pages  of  the  magazines  of  the  day.  She  entertained  a  corre- 
spondence with  several  of  the  European  savants  upon  history, 
scienee,  and  ancient  languages,  and  especially  theolog3\  Iler 
pleasure  was  to  dispute  controversial  points  with  abbes  and 
bishops;  and  her  flatterers  said  she  rivaled  Mme.  Dacier  in 
learning.  Every  adventurer  who  had  a  discovery  in  chemistrj'-, 
a  new  antique  bust,  or  a  plan  for  discovering  the  philosopher's 
stone,  was  sure  to  find  a  patroness  in  her.  She  had  number- 
less works  dedicated  to  her,  and  sonnets  without  end  addressed 
to  her  by  all  the  poetasters  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Lin- 
donira  or  Calista.  Her  rooms  were  crowded  with  hideous 
China  magots,  and  all  sorts  of  objects  of  vertu. 

No  woman  piqued  herself  more  upon  her  principles,  or  al- 
lowed love  to  be  made  to  her  more  profusely.  There  was  a 
habit  of  courtship  practiced  by  the  fine  gentlemen  of  those  days 
which  is  little  understood  in  our  coarse,  downright  times;  and 
young  and  old  fellows  would  pour  out  floods  of  compliments 
in  letters  and  madrigals,  such  as  would  make  a  sober  lady 
stare  were  they  addressed  to  her  nowadays;  so  entirely  has 
the  gallantry  of  the  last  century  disappeared  outof  our  manners. 

Lady  Lyndon  moved  about  with  a  little  court  of  her  own. 
She  had  half  a  dozen  carriages  in  her  progresses.  In  her  own 
she  would  travel  with  her  companion  (some  shabby  lady  of 
quality),  her  birds  and  poodles,  and  the  ia.\'or\tesava?it  for  the 
time  being.  In  another  would  be  her  female  secretary  and  her 
waiting-women;  who,  in  spite  of  their  care,  never  could  make 
their  mistress  look  much  better  than  a  slattern.  Sir  Charles 
Lyndon  had  his  own  chariot,  and  the  domestics  of  the  estab- 
lishment would  follow  in  other  vehicles. 

Also  must  be  mentioned  the  carriage  in  which  rode  her  ladj''- 
ship's  chaplain,  Mr.  Runt,  who  acted  in  capacity  of  governor 
to  her  son,  the  little  Viscount  Bullingdon,  a  melancholy,  de- 
serted little  boy,  about  whom  his  father  was  more  than  in- 
different, and  whom  his  mother  never  saw,  except  for  two 
minutes  at  her  levee,. when  she  would  put  to  him  a  few  ques- 
tions of  histor}'  or  Latin  grammar;  after  which  he  was  con- 
signed to  his  own  amusements,  or  the  care  of  his  governor, 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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The  notion  of  such  a  Minerva  as  this,  whom  I  saw  in  the 
public  places  now  and  then,  surrounded  by  swarms  of  needy 
abbes  and  schoolmasters,  who  flattered  her,  frightened  me  for 
some  time,  and  I  had  not  the  least  desire  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance. I  had  no  desire  to  be  one  of  the  beggarly  adorers  in 
the  great  lady's  train — fellows,  half  friend,  half  lackey — who 
made  verses,  and  wrote  letters,  and  ran  errands,  content  to  be 
paid  by  a  seat  in  her  ladyship's  box  at  the  comedy,  or  a  cover 
at  her  dinner  table  at  noon.  'Don't  be  afraid,'  Sir  Charles 
Lyndon  would  say,  whose  great  subject  of  conversation  and 
abuse  was  his  lady;  'my  Lindonira  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  She  likes  the  Tuscan  brogue,  not  that  of  Kerry. 
She  says  you  smell  too  much  of  the  stable  to  be  admitted  to 
ladies'  society;  and  last  Sunday  fortnight,  when  she  did  me 
the  honor  to  speak  to  me  last,  said,  "I  wonder.  Sir  Charles 
Lyndon,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  the  King's  ambassador  can 
demean  himself  by  gambling  and  boozing  with  low  Irish  black- 
legs!" Don't  fly  in  a  fury!  I'm  a  cripple,  and  it  was  Lin- 
donira said  it,  not  I.' 

This  piqued  me,  and  I  resolved  to  become  acquainted  with 
Lady  Lyndon ;  if  it  were  but  to  show  her  ladyship  that  the  de- 
scendant of  those  Barr3^s,  whose  property  she  unjustly  held, 
was  not  an  unworthy  companion  for  an}'  lady,  were  she  ever 
so  high.  Besides,  my  friend  the  knight  was  dying;  his  widow 
would  be  the  richest  prize  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Why  should 
I  not  win  her,  and  with  her  the  means  of  making  in  the  world 
that  figure  which  my  genius  and  inclination  desired?  I  felt  I 
was  equal  in  blood  and  breeding  to  any  Lyndon  in  Christen- 
dom, and  determined  to  bend  this  haughty  lady.  When  I  de- 
termine, I  look  upon  the  thing  as  done. 

My  uncle  and  I  talked  the  matter  over,  and  speedily  settled 
upon  a  method  for  making  our  approaches  upon  this  stately 
lady  of  Castle  Lyndon.  Mr.  Runt,  }"oung  Lord  Bullingdon's 
governor,  was  fond  of  pleasure,  of  a  glass  of  Rhenish  in  the 
garden  houses  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  of  a  sly  throw  of 
the  dice  when  the  occasion  offered;  and  I  took  care  to  make 
friends  with  this  person,  who,  being  a  college  tutor  and  an 
Englishman,  was  ready  to  go  on  his  knees  to  anyone  who  re- 
sembled a  man  of  fashion.  Seeing  me  with  my  retinue  of 
servants,  my  vis-d-vis  and  chariots,  my  valets,  my  hussar,  and 
horses,  dressed  in  gold  and  velvet  and  sables,  saluting  the 
greatest  people  in  Europe  as  we  met  on  the  course,  or  at  the 
Spas,  Runt  was  dazzled  by  my  advances,  and  was  mine  by  a 
beckoning  of  the  finger.     I  shall  never  forget  the  poor  wretch's 
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astonishment  Avlion  I  asked  him  to  diiio,  witli  two  counts,  off 
gold  plate,  at  the  little  room  in  the  casino;  he  was  made  happy 
by  being  allowed  to  win  a  few  pieces  of  us,  became  exceedingly 
tipsy,  sung  Cambridge  songs,  aiid  recreated  the  company  by 
telling  us,  in  his  horrid  Yorkshire  French,  stories  about  the 
gyps,  and  all  the  lords  that  had  ever  been  in  his  college.  I 
encouraged  him  to  come  and  see  me  oftener  and  bring  with 
him  his  little  viscount;  for  whom,  though  the  boy  always 
detested  me,  I  took  care  to  have  a  good  stock  of  sweetmeats, 
toys,  and  pictui*e  books  when  he  came. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Runt, 
and  confided  to  him  some  doubts  which  1  had,  and  a  very, 
very  earnest  leaning  toward  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  made  a 
certain  abbe  wdiom  I  knew  write  me  letters  upon  transubstan- 
tiation,  etc.,  which  the  honest  tutor  was  rather  puzzled  to  an- 
swer. I  knew  that  they  Avould  be  communicated  to  his  lady, 
as  they  were;  for,  asking  leave  to  attend  the  English  service 
which  was  celebrated  in  her  apartments,  and  frequented  by 
the  best  English  then  at  the  Spa,  on  the  second  Sunday  she 
condescended  to  look  at  me;  on  the  third  she  was  pleased  to 
reply  to  my  profound  bow,  by  a  courtesy;  the  next  day  I  fol- 
lowed up  the  acquaintance  by  another  obeisance  in  the  public 
walk ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  her  ladyship  and  I  were 
in  full  correspondence  on  transubstantiation  before  six  weeks 
were  over.  My  lady  came  to  the  aid  of  her  chaplain ;  and  then  I 
began  to  see  the  prodigious  weight  of  his  arguments ;  as  was  to 
be  expected.  The  progress  of  this  harmless  little  intrigue  need 
not  be  detailed.  I  make  no  doubt  every  one  of  my  readers  has 
practiced  similar  stratagems  when  a  fair  lady  was  in  the  case. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Charles  L^nidon 
when,  on  one  summer  evening,  as  he  was  issuing  outj  to  the 
play  table  in  his  sedan  chair,  according  to  his  wont,  her  lady- 
ship's barouche  and  four,  with  her  outriders  in  the  tawnj' 
livery  of  the  Lyndon  family,  came  driving  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  house  which  they  inhabited;  and  in  that  carriage,  by 
her  ladyship's  side,  sat  no  other  than  'the  vulgai-  Irish  adven- 
turer,' as  she  was  ])leased  to  call  him;  I  mean  Redmond  liarry, 
Esquire.  Pie  made  the  most  courtly  of  his  bows,  and  grinned 
and  waved  his  hat  in  as  graceful,  a  manner  as  the  gout  per- 
mitted; and  her  ladyship  and  I  replied  to  the  salutation  with 
the  utmost  politeness  and  elegance  on  our  parts. 

I  could  not  go  to  the  play  table  for  some  time  afterward, 
for  Lady  TiVndon  and  I  had  an  argument  on  transubstantia- 
tion. which  lasted  for  three  hours;  in  which  she  was,  as  usual, 
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victorious,  and  in  which  her  companion,  the  Hon.  Miss  Flint 
Skinner,  fell  asleei^;  but  when,  at  last,  I  joined  Sir  Charles  at 
the  casino,  he  received  me  with  a  yell  of  laughter,  as  his  wont 
was,  and  introduced  me  to  all  the  compan)^  as  Lady  Lyndon's 
interesting  young  convert.  This  was  his  way.  He  laughed 
and  sneered  at  everything.  He  laughed  when  he  was  in  a 
paroxysm  of  pain;  he  laughed  when  he  won  mone}^,  or  when 
he  lost  it;  his  laugh  was  not  jovial  or  agreeable,  but  rather 
painful  and  sardonic. 

'Gentlemen,'  said  he  to  Punter,  Colonel  Loder,  Count  du 
Carreau,  and  several  jovial  fellows  with  whom  he  used  to  dis- 
cuss a  flask  of  champagne  and  a  Rhenish  trout  or  two  after 
play,  'see  this  amiable  youth!  He  has  been  troubled  by  reli- 
gious scruples,  and  has  flown  for  refuge  to  my  chaplain,  Mr. 
Runt,  who  has  asked  for  advice  from  my  wife.  Lady  Lyndon ; 
and,  between  them  both,  they  are  confirming  my  ingenious 
young  friend  in  his  faith.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  doctors, 
and  such  a  disciple?' 

'Faith,  sir,'  said  I,  'if  I  want  to  learn  good  principles,  it's 
surely  better  I  should  apply  for  them  to  your  lad}^  and  your 
chaplain  than  to  you !' 

'He  wants  to  step  into  my  shoes!'  continued  the  knight. 

'The  man  would  be  happy  who  did  so,'  responded  I,  'pro- 
vided there  were  no  chalkstones  .included!'  At  which  reply 
Sir  Charles  was  not  very  well  pleased,  and  went  on  with  in- 
creased rancor.  He  was  always  free-spoken  in  his  cups;  and 
to  say  the  truth,  he  was  in  his  cups  many  more  times  in  a  week 
than  his  doctors  allowed. 

'Is  it  not  a  pleasure,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  'forme,  as  I  am 
drawing  near  the  goal,  to  find  my  home  such  a  happy  one;  my 
wife  soifond  of  me  that  she  is  even  now  thinking  of  appointing 
a  successor?  (I  don't  mean  you  precisely,  Mr.  Barry ;  you  are 
only  taking  your  chance  with  a  score  of  others  whom  I  could 
mention.)  Isn't  it  a  comfort  to  see  her,  like  a  prudent  house- 
wife, getting  everything  readj"  for  her  husband's  departure?' 

'I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  leaving  us  soon,  knight?' 
said  I,  with  perfect  sincerity;  for  I  liked  him,  as  a  most 
amusing  companion. 

'Not  so  soon,  my  dear,  as  you  may  fancy,  perhaps,'  contin- 
ued he.  'Why,  man,  I  have  been  given  over  any  time  these 
four  years;  and  there  was  always  a  candidate  or  two  waiting 
to  apply  for  the  situation.  Who  knows  how  long  I  may  keep 
you  waiting?'  and  he  did  keep  me  waiting  some  little  time 
longer  than  at  that  period  there  was  any  reason  to  suspect. 
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As  I  dc'clurcd  myself  pretty  openly,  according  to  my  usixal 
way,  and  authors  are  accustomed  to  describe  the  persons  of 
the  ladies  with  whom  tlieir  heroes  fall  in  love;  in  compliance 
with  this  fashion,  1  perhaps  should  say  a  word  or  two  respect- 
ing the  charms  of  my  Lady  Lyndon.  But  though  I  celebrated 
them  in  many  copies  of  verses,  of  my  own  and  other  persons' 
writing;  and  though  I  filled  reams  of  paper  in  the  passionate 
style  of  those  daj's  with  compliments  to  ever}^  one  of  her 
beauties  and  smiles,  in  which  I  compared  her  to  every  flower, 
goddess,  or  famous  heroine  ever  heard  of;  truth  compels  me 
to  say  that  there  was  nothing  divine  about  her  at  all.  She 
was  very  well;  but  no  more.  Her  shape  was  fine,  her  hair 
dark,  her  eyes  good,  and  exceedingly  active;  she  loved  sing- 
ing, but  performed  it  as  so  great  a  lady  should,  very  mucli  out 
of  tuue.  She  had  a  smattering  of  half  a  dozen  modern  lan- 
guages, and,  as  I  have  said  before,  of  many  more  sciences 
than  I  even  knew  the  name  of.  She  piqued  herself  on  know- 
ing Greek  and  Latin ;  but  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Runt  used  to 
supply  her  with  the  quotations  which  she  introduced  into  her 
voluminous  correspondence.  She  had  as  much  love  of  admira- 
tion, as  strong,  uneasy  a  vanity,  and  as  little  heart,  as  any 
woman  I  ever  knew.  Otherwise,  Avhen  her  sou.  Lord  Bulling- 
don,  on  account  of  his  differences  with  me,  ran — but  that 
matter  shall  be  told  in  its  proper  time.  Finally,  my  Lady 
Lyndon  was  about  a  year  older  than  myself;  thougli,  of  course, 
she  Avould  take  her  Bible  oath  that  she  was  three  years  younger. 

Few  men  are  so  honest  as  I  am;  for  few  will  own  to  their 
real  motives,  and  I  don't  care  a  button  about  confessing  mine. 
What  Sir  Charles  Lyndon  said  was  perfectly  true.  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lady  L^nidon  with  ulterior  views.  'Sir,' 
said  I  to  him,  when,  after  the  scene  described  and  the  jokes 
he  made  upon  me,  we  met  alone,  'let  those  laugh  that  win. 
You  were  very  pleasant  upon  me  a  few  nights  since,  and  on 
ray  intentions  regarding  your  lady.  Well,  if  they  are  what 
you  think  they  are — if  I  do  wish  to  step  into  your  shoes,  what 
then?  I  have  no  other  intentions  than  you  had  yourself.  I'll 
be  sworn  to  muster  just  as  much  regard  for  my  Lady  Lyndon 
as  you  ever  showed  her;  and  if  I  win  her  and  wear  her  when 
you  are  dead  and  gone,  corbleK,  knight,  do  you  think  it  will 
be  the  fear  of  your  ghost  will  deter  me?' 

Lyndon  laughed  as  usual;  but  somewhat  disconcertedly ; 
indeed  I  had  clearly  the  best  of  him  in  the  argument,  and  had 
just  as  much  right  to  hunt  my  fortune  as  he  had. 

But  one  day  he  said,  'If  you  marry  such   a  woman  as   my 
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Lady  Lyndon,  mark  my  words,  you  will  regret  it.  You  will 
pine  after  the  liberty  you  once  enjoyed.  By  George!  Cap- 
tain Barry,'  he  added  with  a  sigh,  'the  thing  that  I  regret  most 
in  life — perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  old,  blase,  and  dying — is 
that  I  never  had  a  virtuous  attachment.' 

'Ha!  ha!  a  milkmaid's  daughter!'  said  I,  laughing  at  the 
absurdity. 

'Well,^  why  not  a  milkmaid's  daughter?  My  good  fellow, 
I  icas  in  love  in  youth,  as  most  gentlemen  are,  with  my  tutor's 
daughter,  Helena,  a  bouncing  girl ;  of  course  older  than  myself, 
(this  made  me  remember  my  own  little  love  passages  with 
Nora  Brady  in  the  days  of  m}-  early  life),  'and  do  you  know, 
sir,  I  heartily  regret  I  didn't  marry  her?  There's  nothing  like 
having  a  virtuous  drudge  at  home,  sir;  depend  upon  that.  It 
•gives  a  zest  to  one's  enjoj^ments  in  the  world,  take  my^  word 
for  it.  No  man  of  sense  need  restrict  himself,  or  deny  him- 
self a  single  amusement  for  his  wife's  sake;  on  the  contrary'-, 
if  he  select  the  animal  properly,  he  will  choose  such  a  one  as 
shall  be  no  bar  to  his  pleasure,  but  a  comfort  in  his  hours  of 
annoyance.  For  instance,  I  have  got  the  gout;  who  tends  me? 
A  hired  valet,  who  robs  me  whenever  he  has  the  power.  My 
wife  never  comes  near  me.  What  friend  have  I?  None  in 
the  wide  world.  Men  of  the  world,  as  you  and  I  are,  don't 
make  friends;  and  we  are  fools  for  our  pains.  Get  a  friend, 
sir,  and  that  friend  a  woman — a  good  household  drudge,  who 
loves  you.  That  is  the  most  precious  sort  of  friendship;  for 
the  expense  of  it  is  all  on  the  woman's  side.  The  ')nan  needn't 
contribute  anything.  If  he's  a  rogue,  she'll  vow  he's  an  angel ; 
if  he's  a  brute,  she  will  like  him  all  the  better  for  his  ill-treat- 
ment of  her.  They  like  it,  sir,  these  women.  They  are  born 
to  be  our  greatest  comforts  and  conveniences;  our — our  moral 
bootjacks,  as  it  were;  and  to  men  in  your  way  of  life,  believe 
me  such  a  person  M-ould  be  invaluable.  I  am  only  speaking  for 
your  bodily  and  mental  comfort's  sake,  mind.  Why  didn't 
I  marry  poor  Helena  Flower,  tlje  curate's  daughter?' 

I  thought  these  speeches  the  remarks  of  a  weakh',  disap- 
pointed man;  although  since,  perhaps,  I  have  had  reason  to 
find  the  truth  of  Sir  Charles  Lyndon's  statements.  The  fact 
is,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  often  buy  money  very  much  too 
dear.  To  purchase  a  few  thousands  a  year  at  the  expense  of 
an  odious  wife  is  very  bad  economy  for  a  young  fellow  of 
any  talent  and  spirit;  and  there  have  been  moments  of  my 
life  Avhen,  in  the  midst  of  my  greatest  splendor  and  opulence, 
with  half  a  dozen  lords  at  my  levee,  with  the  finest  horses  in 
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my  stables,  the  grandest  house  over  my  head,  with  unlimited 
credit  at  my  banker's — and  Lady  Lyndon  to  boot — I  have 
wished  myself  back  a  private  of  Billow's,  or  anything,  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  her.  To  return,  however,  to  the  story.  Sir 
Charles,  with  his  complication  of  ills,  was  dying  before  us  by 
inches;  and  I've  no  doubt  it  could  not  have  been  very  pleasant 
to  him  to  see  a  young  handsome  fellow  paying  court  to  his 
widow  before  his  own  face  as  it  were.  After  1  once  got  into 
the  house  on  the  transubstantiation  dispute,  I  found  a  dozen 
more  occasions  to  improve  my  intimacy,  and  was  scarcely  ever 
out  of  her  ladyship's  doors.  The  world  talked  and  blustered; 
but  what  cared  I?  The  men  cried  fie  upon  the  shameless  Irish 
adventurer;  but  I  have  told  my  way  of  silencing  such  envious 
people;  and  my  sword  had  by  this  time  got  such  a  rej)utation 
througli  Europe  that  few  people  cared  to  encounter  it.  If  I 
can  once  get  my  hold  of  a  place,  I  keej)  it.  Many's  the  house 
I  have  been  to  where  I  have  seen  the  men  avoid  me.  'Faugh ! 
the  low  Irishman,'  they  would  say.  'Bah!  the  coarse  adven- 
turer!' 'Out  on  the  unsufferable  blackleg  and  puppy!'  and 
so  forth.  This  hatred  has  been  of  no  iiK^onsiderable  service 
to  me  in  the  world,  for  when  I  fasten  on  a  man,  nothing  can 
induce  me  to  release  my  hold;  and  I  am  left  to  myself,  which 
is  all  the  better.  As  I  told  Lady  Lyndon  in  those  days,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  'Calista'  (I  used  to  call  her  Calista  in  my 
correspondence) — 'Calista,  I  swear  to  thee,  by  the  spotlessness 
of  tliy  own  soul,  by  the  brilliancy  of  thy  immitigable  eyes,  by 
everything  pure  and  chaste  in  heaven  and  in  thy  own  lieart, 
that  I  will  never  cease  from  following  thee !  Scorn  I  can  bear, 
and  have  borne  at  thy  hands.  Indifference  I  can  surmount; 
'tis  a  rock  which  my  energy  will  climb  over,  a  magnet  which 
attracts  the  dauntless  iron  of  my  soul!'  And  it  was  true,  I 
wouldn't  have  left  her — no,  though  they  had  kicked  me  down- 
stairs every  day  I  presented  myself  at  her  door. 

That  is  my  way  of  fascinating  women.  Let  the  man  who 
has  to  make  his  fortune  in  life  remember  this  maxim.  At- 
tacking  is  his  only  secret.  Dare,  and  the  world  always  yields ; 
or,  if  it  beat  you  sometimes,  dare  again,  and  it  will  succumb. 
In  those  days  my  spirit  was  so  great  that,  if  I  had  set  my  heart 
upon  marrying  a  priticess  of  the  blood,  I  would  have  had  her! 

I  told  Calista  my  story,  and  altered  very,  very  little  of  the 
truth.  My  object  was  to  frighten  her;  to  sliow  her  that  what 
I  wanted,  that  I  dared;  that  what  I  dared,  that  I  won;  and 
there  were  striking  passages  enough  in  my  history  to  convince 
her  of  my  iron  will  and  indniuitable  courage.      '•Ni'Vi-r  hope 
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to  escape  me,  madam,'  I  would  say;  'offer  to  marry  another 
man,  and  he  dies  upon  this  sword,  which  never  yet  met  its 
master.  Fly  from  me,  and  I  will  follow  you,  though  it  were 
to  the  gates  of  Hades. '  I  promise  you  this  was  verj'  different 
language  to  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  from 
her  jemmy  jessamy  adorers.  You  should  have  seen  how  I 
scared  the  fellows  from  her ! 

When  I  said  in  this  energetic  way  that  I  would  follow 
Lady  Lyndon  across  the  Styx  if  necessary,  of  course  I  meant 
that  I  would  do  so,  provided  nothing  more  suitable  presented 
itself  in  the  interim.  If  Ljnidon  would  not  die,  where  was  the 
use  of  my  pursuing  the  countess?  And  somehow,  toward  the 
end  of  the  Spa  season,  very  much  to  my  mortification  do  I  con- 
fess, the  knight  made  another  rally;  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
would  kill  him.  'I  am  sorry  for  you.  Captain  Barry,'  he 
would  say,  laughing  as  usual.  'I'm  grieved  to  keep  you,  or 
any  gentleman,  waiting.  Had  you  not  better  arrange  with 
my  doctor,  or  get  the  cook  to  flavor  my  omelette  with  arsenic? 
What  are  the  odds,  gentlemen,'  he  would  add,  'that  I  don't 
live  to  see  Captain  Bai'ry  hanged  yet?' 

In  fact  the  doctors  tinkered  him  up  for  a  year.  'It's  my 
usual  luck,'  I  could  not  help  saying  to  my  uncle,  who  was  my 
confidentialandmostexcellentadviser  inallmatters  of  the  heart. 
'I've  been  wasting  the  treasures  of  my  affections  upon  that  flirt 
of  a  countess,  and  here's  her  husband  restored  to  health  and 
likely  to  live  Idon'tknowhowmanj^  years!'  And  as  if  to  addto 
my  mortification,  there  came  just  at  this  period  to  Spa,  an  Eng- 
lish tallow-chandler's  heiress,  with  a  j^lum  to  her  fortune;  and 
Mme.  Cornu,  the  widow  of  a  Norman  cattle-dealer  and  farmer- 
general  with  a  dropsy  and  two  hundred  thousand  livres  a  year. 

'What's  the  use  of  my  following  the  Lyndons  to  England,' 
says  I,  'if  the  knight  won't  die?' 

'Don't  follow  them,  my  dear  simple  child,'  replied  my  uncle. 
'Stop  here  and  pay  court  to  the  new  arrivals.' 

'Yes,  and  lose  Calista  forever,  and  the  greatest  estate  in 
all  England.' 

'Pooh,  pooh !  youths  like  you  easily  fire  and  easily  despond. 
Keep  up  a  correspondence  with  Lady  Lyndon.  You  know 
there's  nothing  she  likes  so  much.  There's  the  Irish  abbe  who 
will  write  you  the  most  charming  letters  for  a  crown  apiece. 
Let  her  go ;  write  to  her,  and  meanwhile  look  out  for  anything 
else  which  may  turn  up.  Who  knows?  you  might  marry  the 
Norman  widow,  bury  her,  take  her  money,  and  be  ready  for 
the  countess  against  the  knight's  death.' 
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And  so,  with  vows  of  the  most  profouiul  respectful  attach- 
ment, and,  having  given  twenty  louis  to  Lady  Lyndon's  wait- 
ing-woman for  a  lock  of  her  hair  (of  which  fact,  of  course,  the 
woman  informed  her  mistress),  I  took  leave  of  the  countess, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  return  to  her  estates  in 
England;  swearing  I  would  follow  her  as  soon  as  an  affair  of 
honor  I  had  in  my  hands  could  be  brought  to  an  end. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  events  of  the  year  that  ensued  before 
I  again  saw  her.  She  wrote  me  according  to  promise;  with 
much  regularity  at  first,  with  somewhat  less  frequency  after- 
ward. My  affairs,  meanwhile,  at  the  play  table  went  on  not 
unprosperously,  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  marr^-ing  the 
widow  Cornu  (we  were  at  Brussels  by  this  time,  and  the  jjoor 
soul  was  madly  in  love  with  me),  when  the  London  Gazette  was 
put  into  my  hands,  and  I  read  the  following  announcement: 

Died  at  Castle  Lyndon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles 
Lyndon,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lyndon  in  Devonshire,  and 
many  years  his  Majesty's  representative  at  various  European  courts.  He  hath  left  be- 
hind him  a  name  which  is  endeared  to  all  his  friends  for  his  manifold  virtues  and 
talents,  a  reputation  justly  acquired  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  and  an  inconsolable 
widow  to  deplore  his  loss.  Her  ladyship,  the  bereaved  Countess  of  Lyndon,  was  at  the 
Bath  when  the  horrid  intelligence  reached  her  of  her  husband's  demise,  and  liastened 
to  Ireland  immediately  in  order  to  pay  her  last  sad  duties  to  his  beloved  remains. 

That  very  night  I  ordered  my  chariot  and  posted  to  Ostend, 
whence  I  freighted  a  vessel  to  Dover,  and  traveling  rapidly 
into  the  West  reached  Bristol;  from  which  port  I  embarked 
for  Waterford,  and  found  myself,  after  an  absence  of  eleven 
years,  in  my  native  country. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1   EETUEN    TO    IRELAND,  AND    EXHIBIT    MY    SPLENDOR    AND 
GENEROSITY    IN    THAT    KINGDOM. 

How  were  times  changed  with  me  now!  I  had  left  my 
country  a  poor  penniless  bo}' — a  private  soldier  in  a  miserable 
marching  regiment.  I  returned  an  accomplished  man,  with 
property  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  guineas  in  my  pos- 
session, with  a  splendid  wardrobe  and  jewel  case  worth  two 
thousand  more;  having  mingled  in  all  the  scenes  of  life,  a  not 
undistinguished  actor  in  them;  having  shared  in  war  and  in 
love;  having  by  my  own  genius  and  energy  won  my  way  from 
poverty  and  obscurit}^  to  competence  and  s])I('ndor.  As  I 
looked  out  from  my  chariot  windows  as  it  rolled  along  over 
the  bleak,  bare  roads,  by  the  miserable  cabins  of  the  peas- 
antr}',  who  came  out  in  their  rags  to  stare  as  the  splendid  equi- 
page passed,  and  huzzaed  for  his  lordship's  honor  as  they  saw 
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the  magnificent  stranger  in  the  superb  gilded  vehicle,  my  huge 
body  servant  Fritz  lolling  behind  with  curling  mustaches  and 
long  cue,  his  green  livery  barred  with  silver  lace,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  myself  with  considerable  complacency, 
and  thanking  my  stars  that  had  endowed  me  with  so  many 
o-ood  qualities.  But  for  my  own  merits  I  should  have  been  a 
raw  Irish  squireen  such  as  those  I  saw  swaggering  about  the 
wretched  towns  through  which  ni}'  chariot  passed  on  its  road 
to  Dublin.  I  might  have  married  Nora  Brady  (and  though, 
thank  Heaven,  I  did  not,  I  have  never  thought  of  that  girl  but 
with  kindness,  and  even  remember  the  bitterness  of  losing  her 
more  clearly  at  this  moment  than  any  other  incident  of  my 
life) ;  I  might  have  been  the  father  of  ten  children  by  this 
time,  or  a  farmer  on  my  own  account,  or  an  agent  to  a  squire, 
or  a  ganger  or  an  attorney ;  and  here  I  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  gentlemen  of  Europe !  I  bade  my  fellow  get  a  bag  of 
copper  money  and  throw  it  among  the  crowd  as  we  changed 
horses;  and  I  warrant  me  there  was  as  much  shouting  set  up 
in  praise  of  my  honor  as  if  my  Lord  Townsend,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  himself,  had  been  passing. 

My  second  day's  journey — for  the  Irish  roads  were  rough 
in  those  days,  and  the  progress  of  a  gentleman's  chariot 
terribly  slow — brought  me  to  Carlow,  where  I  put  up  at  the 
very  inn  which  I  had  used  eleven  years  back,  when  flying  from 
home  after  the  supposed  murder  of  Quin  in  the  duel.  How 
well  I  remember  every  moment  of  the  scene !  The  old  land- 
lord was  gone  who  had  served  me;  the  inn  that  I  then  thought 
so  comfortable  looked  wretched  and  dismantled ;  but  the  claret 
was  as  good  as  in  the  old  days,  and  I  had  the  host  to  partake 
of  a  jug  of  it  and  hear  the  news  of  the  country. 

He  was  as  coinmun.3ative  as  hosts  usually  are;  the  crops 
and  the  markets,  the  price  of  beasts  at  last  Castle  Dermot 
fair,  the  last  story  about  the  vicar,  and  the  last  joke  of  Father 
Hogan  the  priest;  how  the  Whiteboys  had  burned  Squire 
Scanlan's  ricks,  and  the  lughwaymen  had  been  beaten  off  in 
their  attack  upon  Sir  Thomas'  house ;  who  was  to  hunt  the  Kil- 
kenny hounds  next  season,  and  the  wonderful  run  entirely 
they  had  last  March;  what  troops  were  in  the  town,  and  how 
Miss  Biddy  Toole  had  run  off  with  Ensign  Mullins;  all  the 
news  of  sport,  assize,  and  quarter  sessions  were  detailed  by 
this  worthy  chronicler  of  small-beer,  Avho  wondered  that  my 
honor  hadn't  heard  of  them  in  England,  or  in  foreign  parts, 
where  he  seemed  to  think  the  world  Avas  as  interested  as  he 
was  about  the  doings  of  Kilkenny  and  Carlow.     I  listened  to 
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these  tales  with,  I  own,  a  considerable  pleasure;  for  every 
now  and  then  a  name  would  come  up  in  the  conversation 
which  I  remembered  in  old  days,  and  bring  with  it  a  hundred 
associations  conneoled  with  them. 

I  had  I'eceived  many  letters  from  my  mother,  which  informed 
rae  of  the  doings  of  the  Brady's  Town  family.  My  uncle  was 
dead,  and  Mick,  his  eldest  son,  had  followed  him  too  to  the 
grave.  The  Brady  girls  had  separated  from  their  paternal 
roof  as  soon  as  their  elder  brother  came  to  rule  over  it.  Some 
were  married,  some  gone  to  settle  with  their  odious  old  mother 
in  out  of  the  way  watering  places.  Ulick,  though  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  estate,  had  come  in  for  a  bankrupt  property, 
and  Castle  Brady  was  now  inhabited  only  by  the  bats  and 
owls,  and  the  old  gamekeeper.  My  mother,  Mrs.  Harry  Barry, 
had  gone  to  live  at  Bray,  to  sit  under  Mr.  Jowls,  her  favorite 
preacher,  who  had  a  chapel  there ;  and, finally,  the  landlord  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Barry's  son  had  gone  to  foreign  parts,  enlisted 
in  the  Prussian  service,  and  had  been  shot  there  as  a  deserter. 

I  don't  care  to  own  that  I  hired  a  stout  nag  from  the  land- 
lord's stable  after  dinner,  and  rode  back  at  nightfall  twenty 
miles  to  my  old  home.  My  heart  beat  to  see  it.  Barrj-ville 
had  got  a  pestle  and  mortar  over  the  door,  and  was  called 
The  Esculapian  Repositor}^,  by  Dr.  JMacshane;  a  red-headed 
lad  was  spreading  a  plaster  in  the  old  parlor;  the  little  window 
of  my  room,  once  so  neat  and  bright,  was  cracked  in  manj' 
places,  and  stuffed  with  rags  hereand  there ;  the  flowers  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  trim  garden-beds  which  my  good  orderly 
mother  tended.  In  the  church^'-ard  there  were  two  more 
names  put  into  the  stone  over  the  family  vault  of  the  Brady's; 
they  were  those  of  my  cousin,  for  whom  my  regard  was  small, 
and  ray  uncle,  whom  I  had  always  loved.  I  ask»d  my  old  com- 
panion the  blacksmith,  who  had  beaten  me  so  often  in  old  days, 
to  give  my  horse  a  feed  and  a  litter;  he  was  a  worn,  Avcary- 
looking  man  now,  with  a  dozen  dirty  ragged  children  paddling 
about  his  smithy,  and  had  no  recollection  of  the  fine  gcntlejuan 
who  stood  before  him.  I  did  not  seek  to  recall  myself  to  his 
memory  till  the  next  day,  when  I  put  ten  guineas  into  his 
hand,  and  bade  him  drink  the  health  of  English  Redmond. 

As  for  Castle  Brady,  the  gates  of  the  ])ark  were  still  there; 
but  the  old  trees-were  cut  down  in  the  avenue,  a  black  stump  jut- 
ting out  here  and  there,  and  casting  long  shadows  as  I  passed 
in  the  moonlight  over  the  worn,  grass-grown  old  road.  A  few 
cows  were  at  ])asture  there.  The  garden  gate  was  gone,  and 
the  place  a  tangled  wilderness.     I  sat  down  on  the  old  bench, 
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where  I  had  sat  on  the  day  when  Nora  jilted  me;  and  I  do 
believe  my  feelings  were  as  strong  then  as  the}^  had  been 
when  I  was  a  boy,  eleven  years  before;  and  I  caught  myself 
almost  crying  again,  to  think  that  Nora  Brady  had  deserted 
me.  I  believe  a  man  forgets  nothing.  I've  seen  a  flower,  or 
heard  some  trivial  word  or  two,  which  have  awakened,  recol- 
lections that  somehow  had  lain  dormant  for  scores  of  years; 
and  when  I  entered  the  house  in  Ciarges  Street,  where  I  was 
born  (it  was  used  as  a  gambling  house  when  I  first  visited 
London),  all  of  a  sudden  the  memory  of  my  childhood  came 
back  to  me — of  my  actual  infancy;  I  recollected  my  father  in 
green  and  gold,  holding  me  up  to  look  at  a  gilt  coach  which 
stood  at  the  door,  and  my  mother  in  a  flowered  sack,  with 
patches  on  her  face.  Some  day,  I  wonder,  will  everj^thing  we 
have  seen  and  thought  and  done  come  and  flash  across  our 
minds  in  this  way?  I  had  rather  not.  I  felt  so  as  1  sat  upon 
the  bench  at  Castle  Brady,  and  thought  of  the  bj-gone  times. 

The  hall  door  was  open — it  was  always  so  at  that  house;  the 
moon  was  flaring  in  at  the  long  old  windows,  and  throwing 
ghastly  checkers  upon  the  floors ;  and  the  stars  were  looking  in 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  blue  of  the  yawning  window  over  the 
great  stair ;  from  it  you  could  see  the  old  stable  clock,  with  the 
letters  glistening  on  it  still.  There  had  been  jolly  horses  in 
those  stables  once ;  and  I  could  see  my  uncle's  honest  face,  and 
hear  him  talking  to  his  dogs  as  they  came  jumping  and  whining 
and  barking  roundabouthim  of  a  ga}' winter  morning.  We  used 
to  mount  there ;  and  the  girls  looked  out  at  us  from  the  hall  win- 
dow, where  Istood  andlooked  atthe  sad, mold}', lonelj^old  place. 
There  was  a  red  light  shining  through  the  crevices  of  a  door  at 
one  corner  of  the  building,  and  a  dog  presently  came  out  bay- 
ing loudly,  and  a  limping  man  followed  with  a  fowling-piece. 

'Who's  there V  said  the  old  man. 

'Phil  Purcell,  don't  you  know  me?'  shouted  I;  'it's  Red- 
mond Barry.' 

I  thought  the  old  man  would  have  fired  his  piece  at  me  at 
first,  for  he  pointed  it  at  the  window ;  but  I  called  to  him  to  hold 
his  hand, and  came  down  and  embraced  him.  .  .  Psha!  I  don't 
care  to  tell  the  rest;  Phil  and  I  had  a  long  night,  and  talked 
over  a  thousand  foolish  old  things  that  have  no  interest  for 
any  soul  alive  now ;  for  what  soul  is  there  alive  that  cares  for 
Barry  Lyndon? 

I  settled  a  hundi'ed  guineas  on  the  old  man  when  I  got  to 
Dublin,  and  made  him  an  annuity  which  enabled  him  to  pass 
his  old  days  in  comfort. 
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Poor  Plii]  Purcell  was  amusing  liiinself  at  a  game  of  ex- 
ceedingly dirty  cards  witli  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  no 
other  than  Tim,  who  was  called  ni}-  'valet'  in  the  days  of  yore, 
and  whom  the  reader  may  remember  as  clad  in  my  father's 
old  liveries.  They  used  to  hang  about  him  in  those  times 
and  lap  over  his  wrists  and  down  to  his  heels;  but  Tim, 
though  he  protested  he  had  nigh  killed  himself  with  grief 
when  I  went  away,  had  managed  to  grow  enormously  fat  in 
my  absence,  and  would  have  fitted  almost  into  Daniel  Lam- 
bert's coat,  or  that  of  the  vicar  of  Castle  JBrady,  whom  he 
served  in  the  capacity  of  clerk.  I  would  have  engaged  the 
fellow  in  my  service  but  for  his  monstrous  size,  which  ren- 
dered him  quite  unfit  to  be  the  attendant  of  any  gentleman  of 
condition;  and  so  I  presented  him  with  a  handsome  gratuity, 
and  promised  to  stand  godfather  to  his  next  child ;  the  eleventh 
since  my  absence.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  work  of  multiplying  is  carried  on  so  prosperously  as  in  my 
native  island.  Mr.  Tim  had  married  the  girls'  waiting-maid, 
who  had  been  a  kind  friend  of  mine  in  the  early  times;  and  I 
had  to  go  salute  poor  Molly  next  day,  and  found  her  a  slat- 
ternly wench  in  a  mud  hut,  surrounded  by  a  brood  of  children 
almost  as  ragged  as  those  of  my  friend  the  blacksmith. 

From  Tim  and  Phil  Purcell,  thus  met  fortuitously  together,  I 
gotthe  very  lastnewsrespectingmy  family.   My  mother  was  well. 

'Faith,  sir,'  says  Tim,  'and  you're  come  in  time,  mayhap, 
for  preventing  an  addition  to  your  famil}'.' 

'Sir!'  exclaimed  I,  in  a  fit  of  indignation. 

'In  the  shape  of  father-in-law,  I  mane,  sir,'  says  Tim;  'the 
misthress  is  going  to  take  on  Avith  ]Mr.  .Jowls  t\\e  praacher.'' 

Poor  Nora,  he  added,  had  made  manj'  additions  to  the  il- 
lustrious race  of  Quin;  and  ni}'  cousin  Ulick  was  in  Dublin, 
coming  to  little  good,  both  nw  informants  feared,  and  having 
managed  to  run  through  the  small  available  remains  of  prop- 
erty which  my  good  old  uncle  had  left  behind  him. 

I  saw  I  should  have  no  small  famil}''  to  provide  for;  and 
then,  to  conclude  the  evening,  Phil,  Tim,  and  I  had  a  bottle 
of  usquebaugh,  the  taste  of  which  I  had  remembered  for  eleven 
good  years,  and  did  not  part  except  Avith  the  warmest  terms 
of  fellowsliip,  and  until  the  sun  had  been  some  time  in  the  sky. 
I  am  exceedingly  affable;  that  has  always  been  one  of  my 
characteristics.  I  have  no  false  pride,  as  many  men  of  high 
lineage  like  my  own  have,  and,  in  default  of  better  conipany, 
will  hob  and  nob  with  a  plowboy  or  a  |irivate  soldier  just 
as  readilv  as  with  the  first  noble  in  the  land. 
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I  went  back  to  the  village  in  the  morning,  and  found  a  pre 
text  for  visiting  Barryville  under  a  device  of  purchasing  drugs. 
The  hooks  were  still  in  the  wall  where  my  silver-hilted  sword 
used  to  hang ;  a  blister  was  lying  on  the  windoAV-sill,  where  my 
mother's  'Whole  Duty  of  Man'  had  its  place;  and  the  odious 
Dr.  Macshane  had  found  out  who  I  was  (my  countrymen  find 
out  everything,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides),  and  sniggering 
asked  me  how  I  left  the  King  of  Prussia, and  whether  my  friend 
the  Emperor  Joseph  was  as  much  liked  as  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  had  been.  The  bell-ringers  would  have  had  a  ring  of 
bells  for  me,  but  there  was  but  one,  Tim,  who  was  too  fat  to 
pull;  and  I  rode  off  before  the  vicar.  Dr.  Bolter  (who  had  suc- 
ceeded old  Mr.  Texter,  who  had  the  living  in  my  time),  had 
time  to  come  out  to  compliment  me ;  but  the  rapscallions  of  the 
beggarly  village  had  assembled  in  a  dii'ty  army  to  welcome  me, 
and  cheered  'Hurrah  for  Masther  Redmond!'  as  I  rode  away. 

My  people  were  not  a  little  anxious  regarding  me  by  the 
time  I  returned  to  Carlow,  and  the  landlord  was  very  much 
afraid,  he  said,  that  the  highwaymen  had  gotten  hold  of  me. 
There,  too,  my  name  and  station  had  been  learned  from  my 
servant  Fritz;  who  had  not  spared  his  praises  of  his  master, 
and  had  invented  some  magnificent  histories  concerning  me. 
He  said  it  was  the  truth  that  I  was  intimate  with  half  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe,  and  the  prime  favorite  with  most  of  them. 
Indeed  I  had  made  my  uncle's  Order  of  the  Spur  hereditary, 
and  traveled  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  Barry,  cham- 
berlain to  the  Duke  of  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen. 

They  gave  me  the  best  horses  the  stable  possessed  to  carry 
me  on  ray  road  to  Dublin,  and  the  strongest  ropes  for  harness; 
and  we  got  on  prett}'  well,  and  there  was  no  rencounter  be- 
tween the  highwaymen  and  the  pistols  with  which  Fritz  and 
I  were  provided.  We  la}'  that  night  at  KilcuUen,  and  the  next 
day  I  made  my  entry  into  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  four  horses 
to  my  carriage,  five  thousand  guineas  in  my  purse,  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  reputations  in  Europe,  having  quitted  the 
city  a  beggarly  bo}',  eleven  years  before. 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  as  great  and  laudable  a  desire 
for  knowing  their  neighbors'  concerns  as  the  country  people 
have;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  gentleman,  however  modest 
his  desires  may  be  (and  such  mine  have  notoriously  been 
through  life),  to  enter  the  capital  without  having  his  name 
printed  in  every  newspaper  and  mentioned  in  a  number  of 
societies.  My  name  and  titles  were  all  over  the  town  the  day 
after  my  arrival.     A  great  number  of  polite  persons  did  me 
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the  honor  to  call  at  ray  lodgings,  when  I  selected  them;  and 
this  was  a  point  very  necessarily  of  immediate  care,  for  the 
hotels  in  the  town  were  but  vulgar  holes,  unfit  for  a  nobleman 
of  my  fashion  and  elegance.  1  had  been  informed  of  the  fact 
by  travelers  on  the  Continent;  and  determining  to  fix  on  a 
lodging  at  once,  I  bade  the  drivers  go  slowly  up  and  down 
the  streets  with  my  chariot  until  I  had  selected  a  place  suit- 
able to  my  rank.  This  proceeding,  and  tlie  uncouth  ques- 
tions and  behavior  of  my  German  Fritz,  who  was  instructed 
to  make  inquiries  at  the  different  houses  until  convenient 
apartments  could  be  lighted  upon,  brought  an  immense  mob 
round  my  coach;  and  by  the  time  the  rooms  were  chosen  you 
might  have  supposed  I  was  the  new  General  of  the  Forces,  so 
great  was  the  multitude  following  us. 

I  fixed  at  length  upon  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments  in 
Capel  Street,  paid  the  ragged  postilions  who  had  driven  me  a 
splendid  gratuity, and  establishing  myself  in  the  rooms  withmy 
baggage  and  Fritz,  desired  the  landlord  to  engage  me  a  second 
fellow  to  wear  my  liveries,  a  coup>le  of  stout  reputable  chair- 
men and  their  machine, and  a  goachman  who  had  handsome  job- 
horses  to  hire  for  my  chariot,  and  serviceable  riding  horses 
to  sell.  I  gave  him  a  handsome  sum  in  advance;  and  I  prom- 
ise you  the  effect  of  my  advertisement  was  such  that  next 
day  I  had  a  regular  levee  in  my  antechamber;  rooms,  valets, 
and  maitres  d 'hotel  offered  themselves  Avithout  number;  I  had 
proposals  for  the  purchase  of  horses  sufficient  to  mount  a  regi- 
ment, both  from  dealers  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  fashion. 
Sir  Lawler  Gawler  came  to  propose  to  me  the  most  elegant 
bay  mare  ever  stepped ;  mj'  Lord  Dundoodle  had  a  team  of  four 
that  wouldn't  disgrace  my  friend  the  Emperor;  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ballyragget  sent  his  gentleman  and  his  conij>liments, 
stating  that'if  I  would  step  up  to  his  stables,  or  do  him  the 
honor  of  breakfasting  with  him  previouslj^  he  would  show  me 
the  two  finest  grab's  in  Europe.  I  determined  to  accept  the 
invitations  of  Dundoodle  and  Ballyragget,  but  to  purchase  my 
horses  from  the  dealers.  It  is  always  the  best  way.  Besides, 
in  those  days,  in  Ireland,  if  a  gentleman  warranted  his  horse, 
and  it  was  not  sound,  or  a  dis])ute  rose,  the  remedy  .you  had  was 
the  offer  of  a  bullet  in  your  waistcoat.  I  had  played  at  the 
bullet  game  too  much  in  earnest  to  make  use  of  it  heedlessly; 
and  I  may  say  proudly  for  myself  that  I  never  engaged  in  a 
duel  unless  I  liad  a  real,  available,  and  prudent  reason  for  it. 

There  was  a  slni]»licity  nbout  this  Irish  gentry  which  amused 
and  made  me  wonder.      If  tlie\  tell  more  fibs  tlian  their  down- 
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right  neighbors  across  the  water,  on  the  other  hand  they  be- 
lieve more ;  and  I  made  myself  in  a  single  week  such  a  repu- 
tation in  Dublin  as  would  take  a  man  ten  years  and  a  mint 
of  money  to  acquire  in  London.  I  had  won  £500,000  at  play; 
I  was  the  favorite  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia;  the 
confidential  agent  of  Frederick  of  Prussia;  it  was  I  won  the 
battle  of  Hochkirchen;  I  was  the  cousin  of  Mme.  Du  Bany, 
the  Fi'ench  king's  favorite,  and  a  thousand  things  beside. 
Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  hinted  a  number  of  these  stories  to 
my  kind  friends  Ballyragget  and  Gawler;  and  they  were  not 
slow  to  improve  the  hints  I  gave  them. 

After  having  witnessed  the  splendors  of  civilized  life  abroad 
the  sight  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1V71,  when  I  returned  thither, 
struck  me  with  anything  but  respect.  It  was  as  savage  as 
Warsaw  almost,  without  the  regal  grandeur  of  the  latter  city. 
The  people  looked  more  ragged  than  any  race  I  have  ever  seen, 
except  the  gypsy  hordes  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  There 
was,  as  I  have  said,  not  an  inn  in  the  town  fit  for  a  gentleman 
of  condition  to  dwell  in.  Those  luckless  fellows  who  could 
not  keep  a  carriage,  and  walked  the  streets  at  night,  ran  im- 
minent risks  of  the  knives  of  the  women  and  ruffians  who  lay 
in  wait  there — of  a  set  of  ragged,  savage  villains,  Avho  neither 
knew  the  use  of  shoe  nor  razor;  and  as  a  gentleman  entered 
his  chair  or  his  chariot,  to  be  carried  to  his  evening  rout  or  the 
play,  the  flambeaux  of  the  footmen  would  light  up  such  a  ;:;et 
of  wild  gibbering  Milesian  faces  as  would  frighten  a  genteel 
person  of  average  nerves.  I  was  luckily  endowed  with  strong 
ones;  besides,  had  seen  my  amiable  countrj^men  before. 

I  know  tliis  description  of  them  will  excite  anger  among  some 
Irish  patriots,  who  don't  like  to  have  the  nakedness  of  our 
land  abused  and  are  angry  if  the  whole  truth  be  told  concern- 
ing it.  But  bah!  it  was  a  poor  provincial  place,  Dublin,  in 
the  old  days  of  which  I  speak;  and  many  a  tenth-rate  German 
residence  is  more  genteel.  There  were,  it  is  true,  near  three 
hundred  resident  Peers  at  the  period;  and  a  house  of  Com- 
mons; and  my  Lord  Maj'or  and  his  corporation;  and  a  roy- 
stering,  noisj'^  university,  whereof  the  students  made  no  small 
disturbances  nightly,  patronized  the  roundhouse,  ducked 
obnoxious  printers  and  tradesmen,  and  gave  the  law  at  the 
Crow  Street  Theater.  But  I  had  seen  too  much  of  the  first 
society  of  Europe  to  be  much  tempted  by  the  society  of  these 
noisy  gentry,  and  was  a  little  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
mingle  with  the  disputes  and  politics  of  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
his  Aldermen.     In  the  House  of  Commons  there  were  some 
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dozen  of  riglit  pU-asuiit  fellows.  I  never  heard  in  the  English 
Parliament  better  speeches  than  from  Flood,  and  Daly,  of 
Galway.  Dick  Sheridan,  though  not  a  weH-bred  person,  was 
as  amusing  and  ingenious  a  table  com])anion  as  ever  I  met;  and 
though  during  Mr.  Edmund  Burke's  interminable  speeches  in 
the  English  House  I  used  always  to  go  to  sleep,  I  yet  have 
heard  from  well-informed  parties  that  Mr.  Burke  was  a  person 
of  considerable  abilities,  and  even  reputed  to  be  eloquent  iu 
his  more  favorable  moments. 

I  soon  began  to  enjoy  to  the  full  extent  the  pleasures  that 
the  wretched  ])lace  affords,  and  which  were  within  a  gentle- 
man's reach :  Ranelagh  and  the  Kidotto ;  Mr.  Mossop,  at  Crow 
Street;  my  Lord  Lieutenant's  parties,  where  there  was  a  great 
deal  too  much  boozing,  and  too  little  play,  to  suit  a  person  of 
my  elegant  and  refined  habits;  Daly's  Coffeehouse  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  Avero  soon  open  to  me;  and  I  remarked 
with  astonishment  in  the  higher  circles  what  I  had  experienced 
in  the  lower  on  my  first  unhappy  visit  to  Dublin,  an  extraordi- 
nary want  of  money,  and  a  preposterous  deal  of  promissory 
notes  flying  about,  for  which  I  was  quite  unwilling  to  stake 
my  guineas.  The  ladies,  too,  were  mad  for  play;  but  exceed- 
ing unwilling  to  pay  when  they  lost.  Thus,  when  the  old 
Countess  of  Trumpington  lost  ten  pieces  to  me  at  quadrille, 
she  gave  me,  instead  of  the  money,  her  ladyship's  note  of  hand 
on  her  agent  in  Galway;  which  I  put,  with  a  great  deal  of 
politeness,  into'the  candle.  But  when  the  countess  made  me 
a  second  proposition  to  play,  I  said  that,  as  soon  as  her  lady- 
ship's remittances  were  arrived,  1  Avould  be  the  readiest  person 
to  meet  her;  but  till  then  was  her  very  humble  servant.  And 
I  maintained  this  resolution  and  singular  character  throughout 
the  Dublin  society;  giving  out  at  Daly's  that  I  was  ready  to 
play  any  man  for  any  sum,  at  any  game;  or  to  fence  with 
him,  or  to  ride  with  him  (regard  being  had  to  our  weight),  or 
to  shoot  fl3Mng  or  at  a  mark;  ajid  in  this  latter  accomplish- 
ment, especially  if  the  mark  be  a  live  one,  Irish  gentlemen  of 
that  day  had  no  ordinary  skill. 

Of  course  I  dispatched  a  courier  in  my  liveries  to  Castle 
Lyndon  with  a  private  letter  for  Runt,  demanding  from  him 
full  particulars  of  the  CountCBS  of  Lyndon's  state  of  health 
and  mind;  and  a  touching  and  eloquent  letter  to  her  ladyship, 
in  which  I  bade  her  remember  ancient  days,  which  I  tied  up 
with  a  sitigle  hair  from  the  lock  Avhich  I  had  ))urchased  from 
her  woman,  and  in  which  I  told  her  that  S3ivander  remem- 
bered his  oath,  and  could   never    forget   his   Calista.       The 
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answer  I  received  from  her  was  exceedingly  unsatisfactory 
and  inexplicit;  that  from  Mr.  Runt  explicit  enough,  but  not 
at  all  pleasant  in  its  contents.  My  Lord  George  Poynings, 
the  Marquess  of  Tiptoflf's  younger  son, was  paying  very  marked 
addresses  to  the  widow;  being  a  kinsman  of  the  family,  and 
having  been  called  to  Ireland  relative  to  the  will  of  the  de- 
ceased Sir  Charles  Lyndon, 

Now,  there  was  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  law  in  Ireland 
in  those  days,  which  was  of  great  convenience  to  persons  de- 
sirous of  expeditious  justice;  and  of  which  the  newspapers 
of  the  time  contain  a  hundred  proofs.  Fellows  with  the  nick- 
names of  Captain  Fireball,  Lieutenant  Buifcoat,  and  Ensign 
Steele  were  repeatedly  sending  Avarning  letters  tolandlords,and 
murdering  them  if  the  notes  were  unattended  to.  The  cele- 
brated Captain  Thunder  ruled  in  the  southern  counties,  and  his 
business  seemed  to  be  to  procure  wives  for  gentlemen  who  had 
not  suflScient  means  to  please  the  parents  of  the  3'oung  ladies; 
or,  perhaps,  had  not  time  for  a  long  and  intricate  courtship. 

I  had  found  my  cousin  Ulick  at  Dublin,  grown  very  fat 
and  very  poor;  hunted  up  by  Jews  and  creditors;  dwelling  in 
all  sorts'^  of  queer  corners,  from  which  he  issued  at  nightfall 
to  the  Castle,  or  to  his  card  party  at  bis  tavern ;  but  he  was 
always  the  courageous  fellow;  and  I  hinted  to  him  the  state 
of  my  affections  regarding  Lady  Lyndon. 

'The  Countess  of  Lyndon!'  said  poor  Ulick;  'well,  that  is 
a  wonder.  I  myself  have  been  mightily  sweet  upon  a  young 
lady,  one  of  the  Kiljoys  of  Ballyhack,  who  has  £10,000  to  her 
fortune,  and  to  Avhom  her  ladyship  is  guardian;  but  how  is  a 
poor  fellow  without  a  coat  to  liis  back  to  get  on  with  an  heir- 
ess in  such  company  as  that?  I  might  as  well  propose  for  the 
countess  myself.' 

'You  had  better  not,'  said  I,  laugliing;  'the  man  who  tries 
runs  a  chance  of  going  out  of  the  world  first.'  And  I  ex- 
plained to  him  my  own  intention  regarding  Lady  Lyndon. 
Honest  Ulick,  whose  respect  for  me  was  prodigious  when  he 
saw  how  splendid  ray  ajipearance  was,  and  heard  how  won- 
derful my  adventures  and  great  my  experience  of  fashionable 
life  had  been,  was  lost  in  admiration  of  my  daring  and  energy 
when  I  confided  to  him  my  intention  of  marrying  the  great- 
est heiress  in  England. 

I  bade  Ulick  go  out  of  town  on  any  pretext  he  chose,  and 
put  a  letter  into  a  post  office  near  Castle  Lyndon,  which  I  pre- 
pared in  a  feigned  hand,  and  in  which  I  gave  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  Lord  George  Poynings  to  quit  the  country;  saying  that 
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the  great  prize  was  never  meant  for  the  likes  of  him,  and  tliat 
there  were  heiresses  cnougli  in  Enghmd,  without  coming  to 
rob  them  out  of  the  domains  of  Captain  Fireball.  The  letter 
was  written  on  a  dirty  piece  of  paper,  in  the  worst  of  spelling; 
it  came  to  my  lord  by  the  post  conveyauce,  and,  being  a  high- 
spirited  young  man,  he  of  course  laughed  at  it. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it  for  him,  he  appeared  in  Dublin  a 
very  short  time  afterward;  was  introduced  to  the  Chevalier 
Redmond  Barry,  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  table;  adjourned 
with  him  and  several  other  gentlemen  to  the  club  at  Daly's,  and 
there, in  a  dispute  about  the  pedigree  of  a  horse,  in  which  every- 
body said  I  was  in  the  right,  words  arose,  and  a  meeting  was 
the  consequence.  I  bad  had  no  affair  in  Dublin  since  my 
arrival,  and  people  were  anxious  to  see  whether  I  was  equal  to 
my  reputation.  I  make  no  boast  about  these  matters,  but 
always  do  them  when  the  time  comes;  and  poor  Lord  George, 
who  had  a  neat  hand  and  a  quick  eye  enough,  but  was  bred  in 
the  clumsy  English  school,  only  stood  before  my  point  until 
I  had  determined  where  I  should  hit  him. 

My  sword  went  in  under  his  guard,  and  came  out  at  his  back. 
When  he  fell,  he  good-naturedly  extended  his  hand  to  me,  and 
said,  '  J/r.  Barry ^  I  was  torongP  I  felt  not  very  well  at  ease 
when  the  poor  fellow  made  this  confession;  for  the  dispute 
had  been  of  my  making,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  never 
intended  it  should  end  in  an}'  other  Avay  than  a  meeting. 

He  lay  on  his  bed  for  four  months  with  the  effects  of  that 
wound;  and  the  same  post  which  conveyed  to  Lady  Lyndon 
the  news  of  the  duel  carried  her  a  message  from  Captain  Fire- 
ball to  say,  'This  is  number  one!' 

'You,  Ulick,'  said  I,  'shall  be  number  two.'' 

'Faith,'  said  my  cousin,  'one's  enough!'  But  I  had  my 
plan  regarding  him,  and  determined  at  once  to  benefit  this 
honest  fellow  and  to  forward  my  own  designs  upon  the  widow. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

I  PAY  COURT  TO  MY  LADY  LYNDON. 

As  ray  uncle's  attainder  was  not  reversed  for  being  out  with 
the  Pretender  in  1745,  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for 
him  to  accompanj^  his  nephew  to  the  land  of  our  ancestors; 
where,  if  not  hanging,  at  least  a  tedious  process  of  imprison- 
ment, and  a  doubtful  pardon,  would  have  awaited  the  good 
old  gentleman.  In  any  important  crisis  of  my  life  his  advice 
was  alwa^'s  of  importance  to  me,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  seek  it 
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at  this  juncture,  and  to  implore  his  counsel  as  regarded  my 
pursuit  of  the  widow.  I  told  him  the  situation  of  her  heart, 
as  I  have  described  it  in  the  last  chapter;  of  the  progress  that 
young  Poynings  had  made  in  her  affections,  and  of  her  forget- 
fulness  of  her  old  admirer;  and  I  got  a  letter,  in  reply,  full  of 
excellent  suggestions,  by  which  I  did  not  fail  to  profit. 

The  kind  chevalier  prefaced  it  by  saying  that  he  was  for 
the  present  boarding  in  the  Minorite  convent  at  Brussels; 
that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  bis  salut  there,  and  retiring 
forever  from  the  world,  devoting  himself  to  the  severest  prac- 
tices of  religion.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  with  regard  to  the 
lovely  widow;  it  was  natural  that  a  person  of  her  vast  wealth 
and  not  disagreeable  person  should  have  many  adorers  about 
her;  and  that,  as  in  her  husband's  lifetime  she  had  shown  her- 
self not  at  all  disinclined  to  receive  my  addresses,  I  must  make 
no  manner  of  doubt  I  was  not  the  first  person  whom  she  had 
so  favored ;  nor  was  I  likely  to  be  the  last. 

'I  would,  my  dear  child,'  he  added,  'that  the  ugly  attainder 
round  my  neck,  and  the  resolution  I  have  formed  of  retiring 
from  a  world  of  sin  and  vanity  altogether,  did  not  prevent  me 
from  coming  personally  to  your  aid  in  this  delicate  crisis  of 
your  affairs;  for  to  lead  them  to  a  good  end,  it  requires  not 
only  the  indomitable  courage,  swagger,  and  audacity  which 
you  possess  beyond  any  young  man  I  have  ever  known'  (as 
for  the  'swagger,'  as  the  chevalier  calls  it,  I  deny  it  in  toto, 
being  always  most  modest  in  my  demeanor) ;  'but  though  you 
have  the  vigor  to  execute,  you  have  not  the  ingenuity  to  sug- 
gest plans  of  conduct  for  the  following  out  of  a  scheme  that 
is  likely  to  be  long  and  difficult  of  execution.  Would  you  have 
ever  thought  of  the  brilliant  scheme  of  the  Countess  Ida,  which 
so  nearly  made  you  the  greatest  fortune  in  Europe,  but  for 
the  advice  and  experience  of  a  poor  old  man,  now  making  up 
his  accounts  with  the  world,  and  about  to  retire  from  it  for 
good  and  all? 

'Well,  with  regard  to  the  Countess  of  Lyndon,  your  manner 
of  winning  her  is  quite  e?^  Vair  at  present  to  me;  nor  can  I 
advise  day  by  day,  as  I  would  I  could,  according  to  circum- 
stances as  they  arise.  But  your  general  scheme  should  be 
this.  If  I  remember  the  letters  you  used  to  have  from  her 
during  the  period  of  the  correspondence  which  the  silly  woman 
entertained  you  with,  much  high-flown  sentiment  passed  be- 
tween you ;  and  especially  was  written  by  her  ladyship  her- 
self; she  is  a  blue-stocking,  and  fond  of  writing;  she  used  to 
make  her  griefs  with  her  husband  the  continual  theme  of  her 
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correspondeuce  (as  women  will  do).  I  recollect  several  pas- 
sages in  her  letters  bitterly  deploring  her  fate  in  being  united 
to  one  so  unworthy  of  her. 

'Surely,  in  the  mass  of  billets  you  possess  from  her,  there 
must  be  enough  to  compromise  her.  Look  them  well  over, 
select  passages,  and  threaten  to  do  so.  Write  to  her  at  first 
in  the  undoubting  tone  of  a  lover  who  has  every  claim  upon 
her.  Then,  if  she  is  silent,  remonstrate,  alluding  to  former 
promises  from  her;  producing  proofs  of  her  former  regard  for 
you;  vowing  despair,  destruction,  revenge,  if  she  prove  un- 
faithful. Frighten  her — astonish  her  by  some  daring  feat, 
which  will  let  her  see  your  indomitable  resolution ;  you  are 
the  man  to  do  it.  Your  sword  has  a  reputation  in  Europe, 
and  you  have  a  character  for  boldness;  which  was  the  first 
thing  that  caused  my  Lady  Lyndon  to  turn  her  eyes  upon  you. 
Make  the  people  talk  about  you  at  Dublin.  Be  as  splendid, 
and  as  brave,  and  as  odd  as  possible.  How  I  wish  I  were  near 
you !  You  have  no  imagination  to  invent  such  a  chai'acter  as 
I  would  make  for  you — but  why  speak;  have  I  not  had  enough 
of  the  world  and  its  vanities?' 

There  was  much  practical  good  sense  in  this  advice;  which 
I  quote,  unaccompanied  wnth  the  lengthened  description  of  his 
mortifications  and  devotions  which  my  uncle  indulged  in, 
finishing  his  letter,  as  usual,  with  earnest  prayers  for  my  con- 
version to  the  true  faith.  But  he  was  constant  to  his  form  of 
worship;  and  I,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  principle,  was  resolute 
to  mine;  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  one.,  in  this  respect,  will 
be  as  acceptable  as  the  other. 

Under  these  directions  it  was,  then,  I  wrote  to  Lady  Lyn- 
don to  ask  on  my  arrival  when  the  most  respectful  of  her  ad- 
mirers might  be  permitted  to  intrude  upon  her  grief?  Then, 
as  her  ladyship  Avas  silent,  I  demanded,  Had  she  forgotten  old 
times,  and  one  whom  she  had  favored  with  her  intimacy  at  a 
very  happy  period?  Had  Calista  forgotten  Eugenio?  At 
the  same  time  I  sent  down  by  my  servant  with  this  letter  a 
present  of  a  little  sword  for  Lord  Bullingdon,  and  a  ])rivate 
note  to  his  governor;  whose  note  of  hand,  by  the  way,  I  pos- 
sessed for  a  sum — I  forget  what — but  such  as  the  poor  fellow 
would  havebeen  very  unwilling  to  pay.  To  this  an  answer  came 
from  her  ladyshi))'s  amanuensis,  stating  that  Lady  Lyndon 
was  too  much  disturbed  bygricd"  at  her  recent  dreadful  calamity 
to  see  anyone  but  her  own  relations;  and  advices  from  my 
friend,  the  boy's  governor,  stating  that  my  Tjord  George  Poyn- 
ings  was  the  young  kinsman  who  was  about  to  console  her. 
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This  caused  the  quarrel  between  me  and  the  young  noble- 
man; whom  I  took  care  to  challenge  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Dublin. 

When  the  news  of  the  duel  was  brought  to  the  widow  at 
Castle  Lyndon,  my  informant  wrote  me  that  Lady  Lyndon 
shrieked  and  flung  down  the  journal,  and  said,  'The  horrible 
monster!  He  would  not  shrink  from  murder,  I  believe;'  and 
little  Lord  Bullingdon,  drawing  his  sword — the  sword  I  had 
given  him,  the  rascal — declared  he  would  kill  with  it  the  man 
who  had  hurt  cousin  George.  On  Mr.  Runt  telling  him  that 
I  was  the  donor  of  the  weapon,  the  little  rogue  still  vowed  that 
he  would  kill  me  all  the  same!  Indeed,  in  spite  of  my  kind- 
ness to  him,  that  boy  always  seemed  to  detest  me. 

Her  ladyship  sent  up  daih'  couriers  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  Lord  George;  and,  thinking  to  myself  that  she 
would  probably  be  induced  to  come  to  Dublin  if  she  were  to 
hear  that  he  was  in  danger,  I  managed  to  have  her  informed 
that  he  was  in  a  precarious  state;  that  he  grew  worse;  that 
Redmond  Barry  had  fled  in  consequence ;  of  this  flight  I  caused 
the  Mercury  newspaper  to  give  notice  also,  but  indeed  it  did 
not  carry  me  beyond  the  town  of  Bray,  where  my  poor  mother 
dwelt;  and  where,  under  the  difliculties  of  a  duel,  I  might  be 
sure  of  having  a  welcome. 

Those  readers  who  have  the  sentiment  of  filial  duty  strong 
in  their  mind  will  wonder  that  I  have  not  yet  described  ray 
interview  with  that  kind  mother  whose  sacrifices  for  me  in 
youth  had  been  so  considerable,  and  for  whom  a  man  of  my 
warm  and  affectionate  nature  could  not  but  feel  the  most  endur- 
ing and  sincere  regard. 

But  a  man  moving  in  the  exalted  sphere  of  society  in  which 
I  now  stood  has  his  public  duties  to  perform  before  he  con- 
sults his  private  affections;  and  so  upon  my  first  arrival  I 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Mrs.  Barr^',  stating  my  arrival,  con- 
veying to  her  my  sentiments  of  respect  and  dut}',  and  promis- 
ing to  pay  them  to  her  personally  so  soon  as  my  business  in 
Dublin  would  leave  me  free. 

This,  I  need  not  say,  was  very  considerable.  I  had  my 
horses  to  buy,  my  establishment  to  arrange,  my  entrke  into 
the  genteel  world  to  make;  and,  having  announced  my  inten- 
tion to  purchase  horses  and  live  in  a  genteel  style,  was  in  a 
couple  of  days  so  pestered  by  visits  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  so  hampered  by  invitations  to  dinners  and  suppers,  that 
it  became  exceedingly  diflicult  for  me  during  some  days  to 
manage  my  anxiously  desired  visit  to  Mrs.  Barry. 
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It  appears  tliat  the  good  soul  provided  an  entertainment  as 
soon  as  she  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  invit(5d  all  her  humble  ac- 
quaintances of  Bray  to  be  present;  but  I  was  engaged  subse- 
quently to  my  Lord  Ballyragget  on  the  day  appointed,  and 
was,  of  course,  obliged  to  break  the  promise  that  I  had  made 
to  Mrs.  Barry  to  attend  her  humble  festival. 

I  endeavored  to  sweeten  the  disappointment  by  sending  my 
mother  a  handsome  satin  sack  and  velvet  robe,  which  I  pur- 
chased for  her  at  the  best  mercer's  in  Dublin  (and  indeed  told 
her  I  had  brought  from  Paris  expressly  for  her) ;  but  the 
messenger  whom  I  dispatched  with  the  presents  brought  back 
the  parcels,  with  the  piece  of  satin  torn  halfway  up  the  middle; 
and  I  did  not  need  his  descriptions  to  be  aware  that  something 
had  offended  the  good  lady ;  who  came  out,  he  said,  and  abused 
him  at  the  door,  and  would  have  boxed  his  ears  but  that  she 
was  restrained  by  a  gentleman  in  black;  who,  I  concluded, 
with  justice,  was  her  clerical  friend  Mr.  Jowls. 

This  reception  of  "mj  presents  made  me  rather  dread  than 
hope  for  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Barry,  and  delayed  my  visit 
to  her  for  some  daj^s  further.  I  wrote  her  a  dutiful  and  sooth- 
ing letter,  to  which  there  was  no  answer  returned ;  although  I 
mentioned  that  on  my  way  to  the  capital  I  had  been  at  Barry- 
ville,  and  revisited  the  old  haunts  of  my  youth. 

I  don't  care  to  own  that  she  is  the  only  human  being  whom 
I  am  afraid  to  face.  I  can  recollect  her  fits  of  anger  as  a  child, 
and  the  reconciliations,  which  used  to  be  still  more  violent  and 
painful;  and  so,  instead  of  going  myself,  I  sent  my  factotum, 
Ulick  Brady,  to  her;  who  rode  back,  saying  that  he  had  met 
with  a  reception  he  would  not  again  undergo  for  twenty 
guineas;  that  he  had  been  dismissed  the  house,  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  inform  me  that  my  mother  disowned  me  forever. 
This  parental  anathema,  as  it  were,  affected  me  much,  for  I 
was  always  the  most  dutiful  of  sons;  and  I  determined  to 
go  as  soon  as  possible,  and  brave  what  I  knew  must  be  an  in- 
evitable scene  of  reproach  and  anger,  for  the  sake,  as  I  hoped, 
of  as  certain  a  reconciliation. 

I  had  been  giving  one  night  an  entertainment  to  some  of  the 
genteelest  company  in  Dublin,  and  was  showing  my  lord  mar- 
quis downstairs  with  a  pair  of  wax  tapers,  when  I  found  a 
woman  in  a  gray  coat  seated  at  my  door-steps;  to  whom,  tak- 
ing her  for  a  beggar,  I  tendered  a  piece  of  money,  and  whom 
my  noble  friends,  who  were  rather  hot  with  wine,  began  to 
joke,  as  my  door  closed  and  I  bade  them  all  good-night. 

I  was  rather  surprised  and  affected  to  find  afterward  that  the 
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hooded  woman  was  no  other  than  my  mother ;  whose  pride  had 
made  her  vow  that  she  would  not  enter  my  doors,  but  whose 
natural  maternal  yearnings  had  made  her  long  to  see  her  son's 
face  once  again,  and  who  had  thus  planted  herself  in  disguise  at 
my  gate.  Indeed,  I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  these  are 
the  only  women  who  never  deceive  a  man,  and  whose  affection 
remains  constant  through  all  trials.  Think  of  the  hours  that 
the  kind  soul  must  have  passed,  lonely  in  the  street,  listening 
to  the  din  and  merriment  within  my  apartments,  the  clinking 
of  the  glasses,  the  laughing,  the  choruses,  and  the  cheering! 

When  my  affair  with  Lord  George  happened,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  me,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  to  be  out  of  the 
way;  now,  thought  I,  is  the  time  to  make  vaj  peace  with  my 
good  mother;  she  will  never  refuse  me  an  asylum  now  that  I 
seem  in  distress.  So  sending  to  her  a  notice  that  I  was  com- 
ing, that  I  had  had  a  duel  which  had  brought  me  into  trouble, 
and  required  I  should  go  into  hiding,  I  followed  my  messenger 
half  an  hour  afterward ;  and,  1  warrant  me,  there  was  no  want 
of  a  good  reception,  for  presently,  being  introduced  into  an 
empty  room  by  the  barefooted  maid  who  waited  upon  Mrs. 
Barry,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  poor  mother  flung  her- 
self into  my  arms  with  a  scream,  and  with  transports  of  joy 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe — they  are  but  to  be  com- 
prehended by  women  who  have  held  in  their  arms  an  only 
child  after  a  twelve  years'  absence  from  him. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowls,  my  mother's  director,  was  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  the  door  of  her  habitation  was  opened  during  my 
sojourn;  and  he  would  take  no  denial.  He  mixed  for  himself  a 
glass  of  rum  punch,  Avhich  he  seemed  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at 
my  good  mother's  charge,  groaned  aloud,  and  forth^vith  began 
reading  me  a  lecture  upon  the  sinfulness  of  my  past  courses, 
and  especially  of  the  last  horrible  action  I  had  been  committing. 

'Sinful!'  said  my  mother,  bristling  up  when  her  son  was 
attacked;  'sure  we're  all  sinners;  and  it's  you,  Mr.  Jowls,  who 
have  given  me  the  inexpi'essible  blessing  to  let  me  know  (/lat. 
But  how  else  would  you  have  had  the  poor  child  behave?' 

'I  would  have  had  the  gentleman  avoid  the  drink,  and  the 
quarrel,  and  this  wicked  duel  altogether,'  answered  the  clergy- 
man. 

But  my  mother  cut  him  short  by  saying  such  sort  of  conduct 
might  be  \erj  well  in  a  person  of  his  cloth  and  his  birth,  but 
it  neither  became  a  Brady  nor  a  Barry.  In  fact,  she  was  quite 
delighted  with  the  thought  that  I  had  pinked  an  English  mar- 
quis' son  in  a  duel ;  and  so,  to  console  her,  I  told  her  of  a  score 
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more  in  which  I  had  been  engaged,  and  of  some  of  which  I 
have  alreadj'  informed  the  reader. 

As  my  late  antagonist  was  in  no  sort  of  danger  when  I  spread 
that  report  of  his  perilous  situation,  there  was  no  particular 
call  that  my  hiding  should  be  very  close.  But  the  widow  did 
not  know  the  fact  as  well  as  I  did;  and  caused  her  house  to  be 
barricaded,  and  Beck}^  her  barefooted  serving-wench,  to  be  a 
perpetual  sentinel  to  give  alarm,  lest  the  officers  should  be  in 
search  of  me. 

The  only  person  I  expected,  however,  was  my  cousin  Ulick, 
who  was  to  bring  me  the  welcome  intelligence  of  Lady  Lyn- 
don's arrival ;  and  I  own,  after  two  days'  close  confinement 
at  Bra}',  in  which  I  narrated  all  the  adventures  of  my  life  to 
my  mother,  and  succeeded  in  making  her  accept  the  dresses 
she  had  formerly  refused,  and  a  considerable  addition  to  her 
income  which  I  was  glad  to  make,  I  was  very  glad  when  I  saw 
that  reprobate  Ulick  Brady,  as  my  mother  called  him,  ride 
up  to  the  door  in  my  carriage  with  the  welcome  intelligence 
for  my  mother  that  the  yonng  lord  was  out  of  danger,  and  for 
me  that  the  Countess  of  Lyndon  had  arrived  in  Dublin. 

'And  I  wish,  Redmond,  that  the  young  gentlaraan  had  been 
in  danger  a  little  longer,'  said  the  widow,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears, 'and  you'd  have  stayed  so  much  the  more  with  your  poor 
old  mother.'  But  I  dried  her  tears,  embracing  her  warmly, 
and  promised  to  see  her  often ;  and  hinted  t  would  have,  may- 
hap, a  house  of  my  own  and  a  noble  daughter  to  welcome  her. 

'Who  is  she,  Redmond,  dear?'  said  the  old  lady. 

'Oneof  the  noblest  and  richest  women  in  the  empire, mother,' 
answered  L  'No  mere  Brady  this  time,'  I  added,  laughing; 
with  which  hopes  I  left  Mrs.  Barry  in  the  best  of  tempers. 

No  man  can  bear  less  malice  than  I  do;  and,  when  I  have 
once  carried  my  point,  I  am  one  of  the  most  placable  creatures 
in  the  world.  I  was  a  week  in  Dublin  before  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  quit  tliat  capital.  I  had  become  quite  reconciled 
to  my  rival  in  that  time;  made  a  })()int  of  calling  at  his  lodg- 
ings, and  speedily  became  an  intimate  consoler  of  his  bedside. 
He  had  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  did  not  neglect  to  be  civil,  and 
toward  whom  I  ordered  my  people  to  be  particular  in  their 
attentions;  for  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  learn  what  my  Lord 
George's  position  with  tlie  lady  of  Castle  Lyndon  had  really 
been,  whether  other  suitors  were  about  the  widow,  and  how 
she  would  bear  the  news  of  his  wound. 

The  young  nobleman  himself  enlightened  me  somewhat  upon 
the  subjects  I  was  most  desirous  to  inquire  into. 
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'Chevalier,'  said  he  to  me,  one  morning  when  I  went  to  pay 
him  my  compliments,  'I  find  you  are  an  old  acquaintance  with 
my  kinswoman,  the  Countess  of  Lyndon.  She  writes  me  a 
page  of  abuse  of  you  in  a  letter  here ;  and  the  strange  part  of 
the  story  is  this,  that  one  day  when  there  was  talk  about  you 
at  Castle  Lyndon,  and  the  splendid  equipage  you  were  exhib- 
iting in  Dublin,  the  fair  widow  vowed  and  protested  she  nevei 
had  heard  of  you. 

'  "Oh,  yes,  mamma,"  said  the  little  Bullingdon,  "the  tall 
dark  man  at  Spa  with  the  cast  in  his  eye,  who  used  to  make  my 
governor  tipsy  and  sent  me  the  sword ;  his  name  is  Mr.  Barr3^  " 

'But  my  lady  ordered  the  boy  out  of  the  room,  and  persisted 
in  knowing  nothing  about  you.' 

'And  are  you  a  kinsman  and  acquaintance  of  ray  Lady  Lyn- 
don, my  lord?'  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  grave  surprise. 

'Yes,  indeed,'  answered  the  young  gentleman.  'I  left  her 
house  but  to  get  this  ugly  wound  from  you.  And  it  came  at 
a  most  unlucky  time  too.' 

'Why  more  unlucky  now  than  at  another  moment?' 

'Why,  lopk  3^ou,  chevalier.  I  think  the  widow  was  not  im- 
partial to  me.  I  think  I  might  have  induced  her  to  make  our 
connection  a  little  closer;  and  faith,  though  she  is  older  than 
I  am,  she  is  the  richest  party  now  in  England.' 

'My  Lord  George,'  said  I,  'will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  frank 
but  an  odd  question?  will  you  show  me  her  letters?' 

'Indeed  I'll  do  no  such  thing,'  replied  he,  in  a  rage. 

'Nay,  don't  be  angry.  If  /  show  you  letters  of  Lady  Lyn- 
don's to  me,  will  you  let  me  see  hers  to  you?' 

'What,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Barry?'  said 
the  young  nobleman. 

'/mean  that  I  passionately  loved  Lady  Lyndon.  I  mean 
that  I  am  a — that  I  rather  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  I  mean 
that  I  love  her  to  distraction  at  this  present  moment,  and  will 
die  myself  or  kill  the  man  who  possesses  her  before  me.' 

'  You  marry  the  greatest  heiress  and  the  noblest  blood  in 
England?'  said  Lord  George  haughtily. 

'There's  no  nobler  blood  in  Europe  than  mine,'  answered  I; 
*and  I  tell  you  I  don't  know  whether  to  hope  or  not.  But  this 
I  know,  that  there  were  days  in  which,  poor  as  I  am,  the  great 
heiress  did  not  disdain  to  look  down  upon  my  poverty;  and 
that  any  man  who  marries  her  passes  over  my  dead  body  to 
do  it.  It's  lucky  for  you,'  I  added  gloomily,  'that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  engagement  with  j^ou,  I  did  not  know  what  were 
your  views  regarding  my  Lady  Lyndon.      My  poor  boy,  you 
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are  a  lad  of  courage,  and  I  love  you.  Mine  is  the  first  sword 
in  Europe,  and  you  Avould  have  been  lying  in  a  narrower  bed 
than  that  you  now  occupy.' 

'Boy!'  said  Lord  George;  'I  am  not  four  years  younger 
than  you  are.' 

'You  are  forty  years  younger  than  I  am  in  experience.  I 
have  passed  through  ever}'  grade  of  life.  With  ray  own 
skill  and  daring  I  have  made  my  own  fortune.  I  have  been 
in  fourteen  pitched  battles  as  a  private  soldier,  and  have  been 
twenty-three  times  on  the  ground,  and  never  was  touched  but 
once;  and  that  was  by  the  sword  of  a  French  inaitre-d'' amies, 
whom  I  killed.  I  started  in  life  at  seventeen,  a  beggar,  and 
am  now  at  seven-and-twenty,  with  twenty  thousand  guineas. 
Do  you  suppose  a  man  of  my  courage  and  energy  can't  attain 
anything  that  he  dares,  and  that  having  claims  upon  the 
widow,  I  will  not  press  them?' 

This  speech  was  not  exactly  true  to  the  letter  (for  I  had  multi- 
plied my  pitched  battles,  my  duels,  and  my  wealth  somewhat)  ; 
but  I  saw  that  it  made  the  impression  I  desired  to  effect  upon 
the  young  gentleman's  mind,  who  listened  to  my  statement  with 
peculiar  seriousness,  and  whom  I  presently  left  to  digest  it. 

A  couple  of  days  afterward  I  called  to  see  him  again,  when 
I  brought  with  me  some  of  the  letters  that  had  passed  between 
me  and  my  Lady  Lyndon.  'Here,'  said  I,  'look — I  show  it  you 
in  confidence — it  is  a  lock  of  her  ladyship's  hair;  here  are  her 
letters  signed  Calista,  and  addressed  to  Eugenio.  Here  is  a 
poem,  "  When  Sol  bedecks  the  mead  with  light.  And  pallid 
Cj^nthia  sheds  her  ray,"  addressed  by  her  ladyship  to  your 
humble  servant.' 

'"Calista!"  "Eugenio!"  "Sol  bedecks  the  mead  with 
light?"'  criedtheyounglord.  'Amidreaming?  Why, my  dear 
Barry,  the  widow  has  sent  me  the  very  poem  herself !  "Rejoic- 
ing in  the  sunshine  briglit,  Or  musing  in  the  evening  gray."  ' 

I  could  not  help  laughing  as  he  made  the  quotation.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  very  words  my  Calista  had  addressed  to  me. 
And  we  found,  upon  comparing  letters,  that  whole  passages 
of  eloquence  figured  in  the  one  correspondence  which  appeared 
in  the  other.  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  blue-stocking  and  have 
a  love  of  letter-writing! 

The  young  man  put  down  the  papers  in  great  perturbation. 

'Weil,  thank  Heaven  !'  said  he,  after  a  pause  of  some  dura- 
tion— 'thank  Heaven  for  a  good  riddance!  Ah,  ^Ir.  Barry, 
what  a  woman  I  nuf/ht  have  married  had  these  hicky  )»apers 
lot  come  in  my  way  !     I  thought  my  Lady  Lyndon  had  a  heart, 
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sir,  I  must  confess,  though  not  a  very  warm  one;  and  that,  at 
least,  one  could  trust  her.  But  marry  her  now!  I  would  as 
lief  send  my  servant  into  the  street  to  get  me  a  wife,  as  put 
up  with  such  an  Ephesian  matron  as  that. ' 

'My  Lord  George,'  said  I,  'you  little  know  the  world.  Re- 
member what  a  bad  husband  Lady  Lyndon  had,  and  don't  be 
astonished  that  she,  on  her  side,  should  be  indifferent.  Nor 
has  she,  I  will  dare  to  wager,  ever  passed  beyond  the  bounds 
of  harmless  gallautr3',  or  sinned  beyond  the  composing  of  a 
sonnet  or  a  billet-doux.' 

'My  wife,'  said  the  little  lord,  'shall  write  no  sonnets  or 
billets-doux;  and  I'm  heartily  glad  to  think  I  have  obtained 
in  good  time  a  knowledge  of  the  heartless  vixen  with  whom 
I  thought  myself  for  a  moment  in  love.' 

The  wounded  young  nobleman  was  either,  as  I  have  said, 
very  young  and  green  in  matters  of  the  world, — for  to  suppose 
that  a  man  would  give  up  forty  thousand  a  year,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  lady  connected  with  it  had  written  a  few  sentimental 
letters  to  a  young  fellow,  is  too  absurd, — or,  as  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  he  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  quit  the  field  alto- 
gether, being  by  no  means  anxious  to  meet  the  victorious  sword 
of  Redmond  Barry  a  second  time. 

When  the  idea  of  Poynings'  danger,  or  the  reproaches  prob- 
ably addressed  by  him  to  the  widow  regarding  myself,  had 
brought  this  exceedingly  weak  and  feeble  w^oman  up  to  Dub- 
lin, as  I  expected,  and  my  worthy  Ulick  had  informed  me  of  her 
arrival,  I  quitted  my  good  mother,  who  was  quite  reconciled  to 
me, — indeed  the  duel  had  done  that, — and  found  the  disconso- 
late Calista  w'as  in  the  habit  of  paying  visits  to  the  wounded 
swain;  much  to  the  annoyance,  the  servants  told  me,  of  that 
gentleman.  The  English  are  often  absurdly  high  and  haughty 
upon  a  point  of  punctilio ;  and,  after  his  kinswoman's  conduct. 
Lord  Poynings  swore  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  her. 

I  had  this  information  from  his  lordship's  gentleman  ;  with 
whom,  as  I  have  said,  I  took  particular  care  to  be  friends;  nor 
was  I  denied  admission  by  his  porter,  when  I  chose  to  call,  as 
before. 

Her  ladyship  had  most  likely  bribed  that  person,  as  I  had; 
for  she  had  found  her  way  up,  though  denied  admission  ;  and, 
in  fact,  I  had  watched  her  from  her  own  house  to  Lord  George 
Poynings'  lodgings,  and  seen  her  descend  from  her  chair  there 
and  enter,  before  I  myself  followed  her.  I  proposed  to  await 
her  quietly  in  the  anteroom,  to  make  a  scene  there,  and  re- 
proach her  with  infidelity,  if  necessary;  but  matters  were,  as 
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it  happened,  arranged  much  more  conveniently  for  me,  and 
walking,  unannounced,  into  the  outer  room  of  his  lordship's 
apartments,  I  had  tlio  felicity  of  hearing  in  the  next  chamber, 
of  which  the  door  was  })artially  open,  tlie  voice  of  my  Calista. 
She  was  in  full  cry,  :i])i)ealing  to  the  poor  patient,  as  he  lay 
confined  in  his  bed,  and  speaking  in  the  most  passionate 
manner.  'What  can  lead  you,  George,'  she  said,  'to  doubt  of 
my  faith?  How  can  j'ou  break  my  heart  by  casting  me  off 
in  this  monstrous  manner?  Do  you  wish  to  drive  your  poor 
Calista  to  the  grave?  Well,  well,  I  shall  join  there  the  dear 
departed  angel.' 

'Who  entered  it  three  months  since,'  said  Lord  George, 
with  a  sneer.     'It's  a  wonder  you  have  survived  so  long.' 

'Don't  treat  your  poor  Calista  in  this  cruel,  cruel  manner, 
Antonio!'  cried  the  widow. 

'Bah!'  said  Lord  George,  'my  wound  is  bad.  My  doctors 
forbid  me  much  talk.  Supi)ose  your  Antonio  tired,  my  dear. 
Can't  you  console  yourself  with  somebody  else?' 

'Heavens,  Lord  George!     Antonio!' 

'Console  yourself  with  Eugenio,'  said  the  young  nobleman 
bitterly,  and  began  ringing  his  bell;  on  which  his  valet,  who 
was  in  an  inner  room,  came  out,  and  he  bade  him  show  her 
ladyship  downstairs. 

Lady  Lyndon  issued  from  the  room  in  the  greatest  flurry. 
She  was  dressed  in  deep  weeds,  with  a  veil  over  her  face,  and 
did  not  recognize  the  person  waiting  in  the  outer  apartment. 
As  she  went  down  the  stairs  I  stepped  lightly  after  her,  and 
as  her  chairman  opened  her  door  sprung  forward,  and  took 
her  hand  to  place  her  in  the  vehicle.  'Dearest  widow,'  said  I, 
'his  lordship  spoke  correctly.  Console  yourself  with  Eugenio !' 
She  was  too  frightened  even  to  scream,  as  her  chairman  carried 
her  away.  She  was  set  down  at  her  house,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  was  at  the  chair  door,  as  before,  to  help  her  out. 

'Monstrous  man!'  said  she,  'I  desire  you  to  leave  me.' 

'Madam,  it  would  be  against  my  oath,'  replied  I;  'recollect 
the  vow  Eugenio  sent  to  Calista.' 

'If  you  do  not  <}uit  me,  I  will  call  for  the  domestics  to  turn 
you  from  the  door.' 

'What!  when  I  am  come  with  my  Calista's  letters  in  my 
pocket,  to  return  them  mayhap?  You  can  soothe,  madam,  but 
you  cannot  frighten  Redmond  Barry.' 

'What  is  it  you  would  have  of  me,  sir?'  said  the  widow, 
rather  agitated. 

'Let  me  come  upstairs,  and  I  will  tell  you  all,'  I  replied; 
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and  she  condescended  to  give  me  her  liand  and  to  permit  me 
to  lead  her  from  her  chair  to  her  drawing  room. 

When  we  were  alone  I  opened  m^^  mind  honorabh'  to  her. 

'Dearest  madam,'  said  I,  'do  not  let  your  cruelty  drive  a 
desperate  slave  to  fatal  measures.  I  adore  you.  In  former 
days  youallowed  me  to  whisper  my  passion  toj^ou  unrestrained ; 
at  present  you  drive  me  from  your  door,  leave  my  letters  un- 
answered, and  prefer  another  to  me.  My  flesh  and  blood  can- 
not bear  such  treatment.  Look  upon  the  punishment  I  have 
been  obliged  in  inflict;  tremble  at  that  which  I  may  be  com- 
pelled to  administer  to  that  unfortunate  young  man;  so  sure 
as  he  marries  you,  madam,  he  dies.' 

'I  do  not  recognize,'  said  tlie  widow,  'the  least  right  j^ou  have 
to  give  the  law  to  the  Countess  of  Lyndon ;  I  do  not  in  the 
least  understand  your  threats,  or  heed  them.  What  has  passed 
between  me  and  an  Irish  adventurer  that  should  authorize  this 
impertinent  intrusion?' 

'■These  have  passed,  madam,'  said  I;  'Calista's  letters  to 
Eugenio.  They  may  have  been  very  innocent;  but  will  the 
world  believe  it?  You  may  have  only  intended  to  play  with 
the  heart  of  the  poor  artless  Irish  gentleman  who  adored  arid 
confided  in  you.  But  who  will  believe  the  stories  of  your  in- 
nocence against  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  your  own  hand- 
writing? Who  will  believe  that  you  could  write  these  letters 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  coquetry,  and  not  under  the  influence 
of  affection?' 

'Villain!'  cried  my  Lady  Lyndon,  'could  you  dare  to  con- 
strue out  of  those  idle  letters  of  mine  any  other  meaning  than 
that  which  they  really  bear?' 

'I  will  construe  anj'thing  out  of  them,'  said  I;  'such  is  the 
passion  which  animates  me  toward  you.  I  have  sworn  it — 
you  must  and  shall  be  mine !  Did  you  ever  know  me  promise 
to  accomplish  a  thing  and  fail?  Which  will  you  prefer  to  have 
from  me — a  love  such  as  woman  never  knew  from  man  before, 
or  a  hatred  to  which  there  exists  no  parallel?' 

'A  woman  of  my  rank,  sir,  can  fear  nothing  from  the  hatred 
of  an  adventurer  like  yourself,'  replied  the  lady,  drawing  up 
stately. 

'Look  at  your  Poynings — was  he  of  j'our  rank?  You  are 
the  cause  of  that  young  man's  wound,  madam;  and,  but  that 
the  instrument  of  your  savage  cruelty  relented,  would  have 
been  the  author  of  his  murder — yes,  of  his  murder;  for,  if  a 
wife  is  faithless, does  not  she  arm  the  husband  who  punishes  the 
seducer?     And  I  look  upon  you,  Honoria  Lyndon,  as  my  wife. ' 
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*Husbaiul  I  wife,  sir!'  cried  the  widow,  quite  astonished. 

'Yes,  wife !  husband  !  I  am  ii<jt  one  of  those  poor  souls  with 
whom  coquettes  can  play,  and  who  may  afterward  throw  them 
aside.  You  would  forget  what  passed  between  us  at  Spa; 
Calista  Avould  forget  Eugenio;  but  I  will  not  let  you  forget 
me.  You  thought  to  trifle  with  my  heart,  did  you?  When 
once  moved,  llonoria,  it  is  moved  forever.  I  love  you — love 
as  passionately  now  as  I  did  when  my  passion  was  hopeless; 
and,  now  that  I  can  win  you,  do  you  think  I  will  forego  you? 
Cruel,  cruel  Calista!  you  little  know  the  power  of  your  own 
charms  if  you  think  their  effect  is  so  easily  obliterated — you 
little  know  the  constancy  of  this  pure  and  noble  heart  if  you 
think  that,  having  once  loved,  it  can  ever  cease  to  adore  you. 
No!  I  swear  by  your  cruelty  that  I  will  revenge  it;  by  your 
wonderful  beauty  that  I  will  win  it  and  be  worthy  to  win  it. 
Lovely,  fascinating,  fickle,  cruel  woman!  you  shall  be  mine 
— I  swear  it!  Your  wealth  may  be  great;  but  am  I  not  of  a 
generous  nature  enough  to  use  it  worthily?  Your  rank  is  lofty; 
but  not  so  lofty  as  my  ambition.  You  threw  yourself  away 
once  on  a  cold  and  spiritless  debauchee;  give  yourself  now% 
Honoria,  to  a  tnan;  and  one  who,  however  lofty  your  rank 
may  be,  will  enhance  it  and  become  it!' 

As  I  poured  words  to  this  effect  out  on  the  astonished 
widow,  I  stood  over  her,  and  fascinated  her  with  the  glance 
of  my  eye;  saw  her  turn  red  and  pale  with  fear  and  wonder; 
saw  that  my  praise  of  her  charms  and  the  exposition  of  ray 
passion  were  not  unwelcome  to  her,  and  witnessed  with  tri- 
umphant composure  the  mastery  I  was  gaining  over  her. 
Terror,  be  sure  of  that,  is  not  a  bad  ingredient  of  love.  A 
man  who  wills  fiercely  to  w^in  the  heart  of  a  weak  and  vaporish 
woman  raust  succeed,  if  he  have  opportunity  enough. 

'Terrible  man!'  said  Lady  Lyndon,  shrinking  from  me  as 
soon  as  I  had  done  speaking  (indeed,  I  was  at  a  loss  for  words, 
and  thinking  of  another  speech  to  make  to  her) — 'terrible  man ! 
leave  me.' 

I  saw  that  I  had  made  an  impression  on  her,  from  those  very 
words.  'If  she  lets  me  into  the  house  to-morrow,'  said  I,  'she 
is  mine.' 

As  I  went  downstairs  I  put  ten  guineas  into  the  hand  of 
the  hall  porter,  who  looked  quite  astonished  at  such  a  gift. 

'It  is  to  repay  you  for  the  trouble  of  opening  the  door  to 
me,'  said  I;  'you  will  have  to  do  so  often.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

I    PROVIDE    KOBLY    FOR    MY    FAMILY    AND    ATTAIN     THE    HEIbiriT 
OF    MY   (seeming)    GOOD  FORTUNE. 

The  next  day  when  I  went  back,  my  fears  were  realized; 
the  door  was  refused  to  me — my  lady  was  not  at  home.  This 
I  knew  to  be  false ;  I  had  watched  the  door  the  whole  morning 
from  a  lodging  I  took  at  a  house  opposite. 

'Your  lady  is  not  out,'  said  I;  'she  has  denied  me,  and  I 
can't,  of  course,  force  my  way  to  her.  But  listen;  you  are 
an  Englishman?' 

'That  I  am,'  said  the  fellow,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
superiority.     'Your  honor  could  tell  that  by  my  haecent.'' 

I  knew  he  was,  and  might  therefore  offer  him  a  bribe.  An 
Irish  family  servant  in  rags,  and  though  his  wages  were  never 
jiaid  him,  would  probably  fling  the  money  in  your  face. 

'Listen,  then,'  said  I.  'Your  lady's  letters  pass  through 
your  hands,  don't  the}'?  A  crown  for  every  one  that  you 
bring  me  to  read.  There  is  a  whisky  shop  in  the  next  street; 
bring  them  there  when  you  go  to  drink,  and  call  for  me  by 
the  name  of  Derraot. ' 

'I  recollect  your  honor  at  Spar^''  says  the  fellow,  grinning; 
'seven's  the  main,  heh?'  and,  not  being  exceedingly  proud  of 
this  reminiscence,  I  bade  my  inferior  adieu. 

I  do  not  defend  this  practice  of  letter-opening  in  private 
life,  except  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity;  when  we 
must  follow  the  examples  of  our  betters,  the  statesmen  of  all 
Europe,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good,  infringe  a  little 
matter  of  ceremony.  My  Lady  Lyndon's  letters  were  none  the 
worse  for  being  opened  and  I  was  a  great  deal  the  better;  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  some  of  her  multifari- 
ous epistles  enabling  me  to  become  intimate  with  her  character 
in  a  hundred  ways,  and  obtain  a  power  over  her  by  which  I 
was  not  slow  to  profit.  By  the  aid  of  the  letters  and  of  my 
English  &-iend,  whom  I  always  regaled  with  the  best  of  liquor, 
and  satisfied  with  presentsof  money  still  more  agreeable  (I  used 
to  put  on  a  livery  in  order  to  meet  him,  and  a  red  wig,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  to  know  the  dashing  and  elegant  Redmond 
Barry),!  got  such  an  insight  into  the  widow's  movements  as  as- 
tonished her.  I  knew  beforehand  to  what  public  places  she 
would  go;  they  were,  on  account  of  her  widowhood,  but  few; 
and  wherever  she  appeared,  at  church  or  in  the  park,  I  was 
always  ready  to  offer  her  her  book,  or  to  canter  on  horseback  by 
the  side  of  her  chariot. 
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MaDy  of  her  ladyship's  letters  were  the  most  whimsical 
rodomontades  that  ever  blue-stockiug  penned.  She  was  a 
woman  who  took  up  and  threw  off  a  greater  number  of  deaf 
friends  than  anyone  I  ever  knew.  To  some  of  these  female 
darlings  she  began  presently  to  write  about  my  unworthy  self, 
and  it  was  with  a  sentiment  of  extreme  satisfaction  I  found  at 
length  that  the  widow  was  growing  dreadfully  afraid  of  me; 
calling  me  her  bete  noire^  her  dark  spirit,  her  murderous  adorer, 
and  a  thousand  other  names  indicative  of  her  extreme  dis- 
quietude and  terror.  It  was:  'The  wretch  has  been  dogging 
my  chariot  through  the  park,'  or  'mj^  fate  pursued  me  at 
church,'  and  'my  inevitable  adorer  handed  me  out  of  my  chair 
at  the  mercer's,'  or  what  not.  My  wish  was  to  increase  this 
sentiment  of  awe  in  her  bosom,  and  to  make  her  believe  that 
I  was  a  person  from  whom  escape  was  impossible. 

To  this  end  I  bribed  a  fortune-teller,  whom  she  consulted 
along  with  a  number  of  the  most  foolish  and  distinguished 
people  of  Dublin,  in  those  days;  and  who,  although  she  went 
dressed  like  one  of  her  waiting-women,  did  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize her  real  rank,  and  to  describe  as  her  future  husband  her 
persevering  adorer  Redmond  Barry,  Esq.  This  incident  dis- 
turbed her  very  much.  She  wrote  about  it  in  terms  of  great 
wonder  and  terror  to  her  female  correspondents.  'Can  this 
monster,'  she  wrote,  'indeed  do  as  he  boasts,  and  bend  even 
Fate  to  his  will?  can  he  make  me  marry  him  though  I  cor- 
diall}'  detest  him,  and  bring  me  a  slave  to  his  feet?  The 
horrid  look  of  his  black  serpent-like  eyes  fascinates  and 
frightens  me;  it  seems  to  follow  me  everywhere,  and  even 
when  I  close  my  own  eyes,  the  dreadful  gaze  penetrates  the 
lids,  and  is  still  upon  me.' 

When  a  woman  begins  to  talk  of  a  man  in  this  way,  he  is 
an  ass  who  does  not  win  her;  and,  for  my  part,  I  used  to  fol- 
low her  about,  and  put  myself  in  an  attitude  opposite  her,  'and 
fascinate  her  with  my  glance,'  as  she  said,  most  assiduously. 
Lord  George  Poynings,  her  former  admirer,  was  meanwhile 
keeping  his  room  with  his  wound,  and  had  seemed  determined 
to  give  up  all  claims  to  her  favor;  for  he  denied  her  admit- 
tance when  she  called,  sent  no  answer  to  her  multiplied  corre- 
spondence, and  contented  himself  by  saying,  generally,  that 
the  surgeon  had  forbidden  him  to  receive  visitors  or  to  answer 
letters.  Thus,  while  he  went  into  the  background,  I  came 
forward,  and  took  good  care  that  no  other  rivals  should  present 
themselves  with  any  chance  of  success;  for  as  soon  as  I  heard  of 
one,  I  had  a  quarrel  fastened  on  him,  and,  in  this  way,  pinked 
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two  more,  besides  my  first  victim,  Lord  George.  I  always  took 
another  pretext  for  quarreling  with  them  than  the  real  one  of 
attention  to  Lady  Lyndon,  so  that  no  scandal  or  hurt  to  her 
ladyship's  feeling  might  arise  in  consequence;  but  she  very 
well  knew  what  was  the  meaning  of  these  duels;  and  the 
young  fellows  of  Dublin,  too,  by  laying  two  and  two  together, 
began  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  certain  dragon  in  watch  for 
the  wealthy  heiress,  and  that  the  dragon  must  be  subdued  first 
before  they  could  get  at  the  lady.  I  warrant  that,  after  the  first 
three, not  many  champions  were  found  to  address  the  lady ;  and 
have  often  laughed  (in  my  sleeve)  to  see  many  of  the  young 
Dublin  beaux  riding  by  the  side  of  her  carriage  scamper  off  as 
soon  as  my  bay  mare  and  green  liveries  made  their  appearance. 

I  wanted  to  impress  her  with  some  great  and  awful  instance 
of  my  power,  and  to  this  end  had  determined  to  confer  a  great 
benefit  upon  my  honest  cousin  Ulick,  and  carry  off  for  him  the 
fair  object  of  his  affections.  Miss  Kiljoy,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  her  guardian  and  friend.  Lady  Lyndon;  and  in  the  teeth  of 
the  squires,  the  young  lady's  brothers,  who  passed  the  season 
at  Dublin,  and  made  as  much  swagger  and  to  do  about  their 
sister's  £10,000  Irish,  as  if  she  had  had  a  plum  to  her  fortune. 
The  girl  was  by  nomeans  averse  to  Mr.  Brady ;  and  it  onlyshows 
how  faint-spirited  some  men  are,  and  how  a  superior  genius  can 
instantly  overcome  difticulties  which,  to  common  minds,  seem 
insuperable,  that  he  never  had  thought  for  running  off  with 
her;  aslat  once  and  boldly  did.  Miss  Kiljoy  had  been  a  ward 
in  Chancery  until  she  attained  her  majority  (before  which  period 
it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  matter  for  me  to  put  in  execu- 
tion the  scheme  concerning  her) ;  but, though  now  free  to  marry 
whom  she  liked,  she  was  a  young  lady  of  timid  disposition,  and 
as  much  under  fear  of  her  brothers  and  relatives  as  though  she 
had  not  been  independent  of  them.  They  had  some  friend  of 
their  own  in  view  for  the  young  lady,  and  had  scornfully  re- 
jected the  proposal  of  Ulick  Brady,  the  ruined  gentleman ;  who 
was  quite  unworthy,  as  these  rustic  bucks  thought,  of  the  hand 
of  such  a  prodigioubly  wealthy  heiress  as  their  sister. 

Finding  herself  lonely  in  her  great  house  in  Dublin,  the 
Countess  of  Lyndon  invited  her  friend  Miss  Amelia  to  pass 
the  season  with  her  at  Dublin ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  maternal  fond- 
ness, also  sent  for  her  son,  the  little  Bullingdon,  and  my  old 
acquaintance  his  governor,  to  come  to  the  capital  and  bear  her 
company.  A  family  coach  brought  the  boj^  the  heiress,  and 
the  tutor  from  Castle  Lyndon;  and  I  determined  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  putting  my  plan  in  execution. 
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For  this  cliance  I  bad  not  very  long  to  wait.  I  liave  said, 
in  a  former  chapter  of  my  biography,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land was  at  tliis  period  ravaged  by  various  parties  of  banditti ; 
who  under  the  name  of  Whiteboys,  Oakboys,  Steelboys,  with 
captains  at  their  head,  killed  proctors,  fired  stacks,  houghed 
and  maimed  cattle,  and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
One  of  these  bands, or  several  of  them  for  what  I  know,  was  com- 
manded by  a  mysterious  personage  called  Captain  Thunder, 
whose  business  seemed  to  be  that  of  marrying  people  with  or 
without  their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  parents.  The  Dub- 
lin Gazettes  and  Mercuries  of  that  period  (the  year  1772)  teem 
with  proclamations  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant, off ering  rewards 
for  the  apprehension  of  this  dreadful  Captain  Thunder  and  his 
gang,  and  describing  at  length  various  exploits  of  the  savage 
aid-de-camp  of  Hymen.  I  determined  to  make  use,  if  not  of 
the  services,  at  any  rate  of  the  name  of  Captain  Thunder,  and 
put  my  cousin  Ulick  in  possession  of  his  lady  and  her  £10,000. 
She  was  no  great  beauty,  and,  I  presume,  it  was  the  money  he 
loved  rather  than  the  owner  of  it. 

On  account  of  her  widowhood  Lady  Lyndon  could  not  as 
yet  frequent  the  balls  and  routs  which  the  hospitable  nobility 
of  Dublin  were  in  the  custom  of  giving;  but  her  friend  Miss 
Kiljoy  had  no  such  cause  for  retirement,  and  was  glad  to  at- 
tend any  parties  to  which  she  might  be  invited.  I  made  Ulick 
Brady  a  present  of  a  couple  of  handsome  suits  of  velvet,  and  by 
my  influence  procured  him  an  invitation  to  man}'  of  the  most 
elegant  of  these  assemblies.  But  he  had  not  had  my  advan- 
tages or  experience  of  the  manners  of  court;  was  as  shy  with 
ladies  as  a  young  colt,  and  could  no  moi*e  dance  a  minuet  than 
a  donkey.  '  He  made  very  little  way  in  the  polite  world  in  his 
mistress'  heart;  in  fact,  1  could  see  that  she  preferred  several 
other  young  gentlemen  to  him,  who  were  more  at  home  in  the 
ballroom  than  poor  L'lick ;  he  had  made  his  first  in\pression 
upon  the  heiress,  and  felt  his  first  flame  for  her,  in  her  father's 
house  of  Ballykiljoy,  where  he  used  to  hunt  and  get  drunk 
with  the  old  gentleman. 

'I  could  do  thiiu,  too,  well  enough  anyhow,'  Ulick  would 
say,  heaving  a  sigh;  'and  if  it's  drinking  or  riding  across 
country  would  do  it,  there's  no  man  in  Ireland  would  have  a 
better  chance  with  Amalia.' 

'Never  fear,  Ulick,'  was  my  reply;  'you  shall  have  your 
Amalia,  or  my  name  is  not  Redmond  Barry.' 

My  Lord  Charlemont — who  was  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  accomplished  noblemen  in  Ireland  in  those  days,  a  fine 
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scholar  and  wit,  a  gentleman  who  had  traveled  much  abroad, 
where  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  him — gave  a  magnificent 
masquerade  at  his  house  of  Marino,  some  few  miles  from  Dub- 
lin, on  the  Dunleary  road.  And  it  Avas  at  this  entertainment 
that  I  was  determined  that  Ulick  should  be  made  happy  for 
life.  Miss  Kiljoy  was  invited  to  the  masquerade,  and  the 
little  Lord  Bullingdon,  who  longed  to  witness  such  a  scene; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  to  go  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  governor,  ray  old  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Runt.  I  learned 
what  was  the  equipage  in  which  the  party  were  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  ball,  and  took  my  measures  accordingly. 

Ulick  Brady  was  not  present;  his  fortune  and  quality  were 

not  ^ifficient  to  procure  him  an  invitation  to  so  distinguished 

.a  place,  and  I  had  it  given  out  three  days  previous  that  he 

had  been  arrested  for  debt;  a  rumor  which  surprised  nobody 

who  knew  him. 

I  appeared  that  night  in  a  character  with  which  I  was  very 
familiar,  that  of  a  private  soldier  in  the  King  of  Prussia's 
guard.  I  had  a  grotesque  mask  made,  with  an  immense  nose 
and  mustaches,  talked  a  jumble  of  broken  English  and  German, 
in  which  the  latter  greatly  predominated;  and  had  crowds 
round  me  laughing  at  my  droll  accent,  and  whose  curiosity  was 
increased  by  a  knowledge  of  my  previous  history.  Miss  Kil- 
joy was  attired  as  an  antique  princess,  with  little  Bullingdon 
asa  page  of  the  times  of  chivahy ;  his  hair  was  in  powder,  his 
doublet  rose-color  and  pea-green  and  silver,  and  he  looked  very 
handsome  and  saucy  as  he  strutted  about  with  my  sword  by 
his  side.  As  for  MV.  Runt,  he  walked  about  very  demurely  in 
a  domino,  and  perpetually^  paid  his  respects  to  the  buffet,  and 
ate  enough  cold  chicken  and  drank  enough  punch  and  cham- 
pagne to  satisfy  a  company  of  grenadiers. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  came  and  went  in  state — the  ball  was 
magnificent.  Miss  Kiljoy  had  partners  in  plenty,  among 
whom  was  myself,  who  walked  a  minuet  with  her  (if  the 
clumsy  waddling  of  the  Irish  heiress  may  be  called  b}'  such  a 
name) ;  and  I  took  occasion  to  plead  my  passion  for  Lady  Lyn- 
don in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  and  to  beg  her  friend's  inter- 
ference in  my  favor. 

It  was  three  hours  past  midnight  when  the  party  from  Lyn- 
don House  went  away.  Little  Bullingdon  had  long  since  been 
asleep  in  one  of  Lady  Charlemont's  china  closets.  Mr.  Runt 
was  exceedingly  husky  in  talk  and  unsteady  in  gait.  A  young 
lad}^  of  the  present  day  would  be  alarmed  to  see  a  gentleman 
in  such  a  contlition ;  but  it  was  a  common  sight  in  those  jolly 
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old  times,  Avbeii  a  gentleman  was  thought  a  milksop  unless  he 
was  occasionally  tipsy.  I  saw  Miss  Kiljoy  to  her  carriage, 
with  several  other  gentlemen ;  and,  peering  through  the  crowd 
of  ragged  linkboys,  drivers,  beggars,  drunken  men  and  women, 
who  used  invariably  to  wait  round  great  men's  doors  when  fes- 
tivities were  going  on,  saw  the  carriage  drive  off,  with  a  hurrah 
from  the  mob ;  then  came  back  presently  to  the  supper  room, 
where  I  talked  German,  favored  the  three  or  four  topers  still 
there  with  a  High-Dutch  chorus,  and  attacked  the  dishes  and 
wine  with  great  resolution. 

'How  can  you  drink  aisy  with  that  big  nose  on?'  said  one 
gentleman. 

'Go  an'  be  hangt!'  said  I,  in  the  true  accent,  applying  my- 
self again  to  the  wine;  with  which  the  others  laughed,  and  I 
pursued  my  supper  in  silence. 

There  was  a  gentleman  present  who  had  seen  the  Lyndon 
party  go  off,  with  whom  I  had  made  a  bet,  which  I  lost;  and 
the  next  morning  I  called  upon  him  and  paid  it  him.  All 
which  particulars  the  reader  will  be  surprised  at  hearing  enu- 
merated; but  the  fact  is  that  it  was  not  I  who  went  back  to 
the  party,  but  my  late  German  valet,  who  was  of  my  size,  and, 
di-essed  in  my  mask,  could  perfectly  pass  for  me.  We  changed 
clothes  in  a  hackne}''  coach  that  stood  near  Lady  Lyndon's 
chariot,  and  driving  after  it,  speedily  overtook  it. 

The  fated  vehicle  which  bore  the  lovely  object  of  Ulick 
Brady's  affeetions  had  not  advanced  very  far,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  deep  rut  in  the  road,  it  came  suddenly  to  with  a 
jolt;  the  footman,  springing  off  the  back,  cried  'Stop !'  to  the 
coachman,  warning  him  that  a  wheel  was  off,  and  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  proceed  with  only  three.  Wheel-caps  had 
not  been  invented  in  those  days,  as  they  have  since  by  the  in- 
genious builders  of  Long  Acre.  And  how  the  linchpin  of  the 
wheel  had  come  out  I  do  not  pretend  to  say;  but  it  possibly 
may  have  been  extracted  by  some  rogues  among  the  crowd  be- 
fore Lord  Charlemont's  gate. 

Miss  Kiljoy  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window,  screaming 
as  ladies  do;  Mr.  Runt,  the  chaplain,  woke  up  from  his  boozy 
slumbers;  and  little  Bullingdon,  starting  up  and  drawing  his 
little  sword,  said,  'Don't  be  afraid.  Miss  Amelia;  if  it's  foot- 
pads, 1  ara  armed.'  The  young  rascal  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion, 
that's  the  truth;  as  I  must  acknowledge,  in  spite  of  all  my 
after  quarrels  with  him. 

The  hackney  coach  Avhich  had  been  following  Lady  Lyn- 
don's chariot  by  this  time  came  up,  and  the  coachman  seeing 
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the  disaster,  stepped  doMai  from  his  box,  and  politely  re- 
quested her  ladyship's  honor  to  enter  his  vehicle ;  which  was  as 
clean  and  elegant  as  any  person  of  tiptop  quality  might  desire. 
This  invitation  was,  after  a  minute  or  two,  accepted  by  the 
passengers  of  the  chariot;  the  hackney  coachman  promising 
to  drive  them  to  Dublin  'in  a  hurry.'  Tliady,  the  valet,  pro- 
posed to  accompany  his  young  master  and  the  }■  oung  lady ;  and 
the  coachman,  who  had  a  friend  seemingly  drunk  by  his  side 
on  the  box,  with  a  grin  told  Thady  to  get  up  behind.  How- 
ever, as  the  footboard  there  was  covered  with  spikes,  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  streetboys,  who  love  a  ride  gratis,  Thady's 
fidelity  would  not  induce  him  to  brave  these;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded to  remain  by  the  wounded  chariot,  for  which  he  and  the 
<3oachman  manufactured  a  linchpin  out  of  a  neighboring  hedge. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  hackney  coachman  drove  on  rap- 
idly, yet  the  party  within  seemed  to  consider  it  was  a  long 
distance  from  Dublin;  and  Avhat  was  Miss  Kiljoy's  astonish- 
ment, on  looking  out  of  the  window  at  length,  to  see  around 
her  a  lonely  heath,  with  no  signs  of  buildings  or  city.  She 
began  forthwith  to  scream  out  to  the  coachman  to  stop;  but 
the  man  only  whipped  the  horses  the  faster  for  her  noise,  and 
bade  her  ladyship  'hould  on — 'twas  a  short  cut  he  was  taking.' 

Miss  Kiljoy  continued  screaming,  the  coachman  flogging, 
the  horses  galloping,  until  two  or  three  men  appeared  suddenly 
from  a  hedge,  to  whom  the  fair  one  cried  for  assistance;  and 
the  young  Bullingdon  opening  the  coach  door,  jumped  gal- 
lantly out,  toppling  over  head  and  heels  as  he  fell;  but  jump- 
ing up  in  an  instant,  he  drew  his  little  sword,  and,  running 
toward  the  carriage,  exclaimed,  'This  way,  gentlemen!  stop 
the  rascal !' 

'Stop!'  cried  the  men;  at  which  the  coachman  pulled  up 
with  extraordinary  obedience.  Runt  all  the  while  lay  tipsy 
in  the  carriage,  having  only  a  dreamy  half-consciousness  of 
all  that  was  going  on. 

The  newly  arrived  champions  of  female  distress  now  held  a 
consultation,  in  which  they  looked  at  the  young  lord  and 
laughed  considerably. 

'Do  not  be  alarmed,'  said  their  leader,  coming  up  to  the 
door;  'one  of  my  people  shall  mount  the  box  by  the  side  of 
that  treacherous  rascal,  and,  with  your  lad3'ship's  leave,  I  and 
my  companion  will  get  in  and  see  you  home.  We  are  well 
armed,  and  can  defend  you  in  case  of  danger.' 

With  this,  and  without  more  ado,  he  jumped  into  the  car- 
riage, bis  companion  following  him. 
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'Know  your  place,  fellow!'  cried  out  little  Bullingdoii  in- 
diguantly ;  'and  give  place  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Bullingdon  !' 
and  put  biniselt"  before  the  huge  person  of  the  newcomer  who 
was  about  to  enter  the  hackney  coach. 

'Get  out  of  that,  my  lord,'  said  the  man,  in  a  broad  brogue, 
and  shoving  him  aside.  On  which  the  boy,  crying  'Thieves! 
thieves!'  drew  out  his  little  hanger,  and  ran  at  the  man,  and 
would  have  wounded  him  (for  a  small  sword  will  wound  as  well 
as  a  great  one) ;  but  his  op])onent,  who  was  armed  with  a  long 
stick,  struck  the  weapon  luckih  out  of  the  lad's  hands ;  it  went 
flying  over  his  head,  and  left  him  aghast  and  mortified  at  his 
discomfiture. 

He  then  pulled  off  his  hat,  making  his  lordship  a  low  bow, 
and  entered  the  carriage;  the  door  of  which  was  shut  upon 
him  by  his  confederate,  who  was  to  mount  the  box.  Miss 
Kiljoy  might  have  screamed;  but  I  presume  her  shrieks  were 
stopped  by  the  sight  of  an  enormous  horse  pistol  which  one 
of  her  champions  produced,  who  said,  'No  harm  is  intended 
you,  ma'am,  but  if  you  cry  out,  we  must  gag  you;'  on  which 
she  suddenly  became  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

All  these  events  took  place  in  an  exceedingly  short  space 
of  time;  and  wdien  the  three  invaders  had  taken  possession  of 
the  carriage,  the  poor  little  Bullingdon  being  left  bewildered 
and  astonished  on  the  heath,  one  of  them  putting  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  said  : 

'My  lord,  a  word  with  you.' 

'What  is  it?'  said  the  boy,  beginning  to  whimper;  he  was 
but  eleven  years  old,  and  his  courage  had  been  excellent 
hitherto. 

'You  are  only  two  miles  from  Marino.  Walk  back  till  you 
come  to  a  big  stone,  there  turn  to  the  right,  and  keep  on 
straight  till  you  get  to  the  highroad,  when  you  will  easily 
find  your  way  back.  And  when  you  see  her  ladyship  your 
mamma,  give  Captain  Thunder's  compliments,  and  say  Miss 
Amelia  Kiljoy  is  going  to  be  married.' 

'O  Heavens!'  sighed  out  that  young  lady. 

The  carriage  drove  swiftly  on,  and  the  poor  little  nobleman 
was  left  alone  on  the  heath,  just  as  the  morning  began  to  break. 
He  was  fairly  frightened;  and  no  wonder.  He  thought  of 
running  after  the  coach;  but  his  courage  and  his  little  legs 
failed  him,  so  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone  and  cried  for  vexation. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Ulick  Brady  made  what  I  call  a 
Sabine  marriage.  When  he  halted  with  his  two  groomsmen 
at  the  cottage  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  Mr. 
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Runt,  the]  chaplain,  at  first  declined  to  perform  it.  But  a 
pistol  was'  held  at  the  head  of  that  unfortunate  preceptor,  and. 
he  was  told,  with  dreadful  oaths,  that  his  miserable  brains 
would  be  blown  out;  when  he  consented  to  read  the  service. 
The  lovely  Amelia  had,  very  likeh',  a  similar  inducement 
held  out  to  her,  but  of  that  I  know  nothing;  for  I  drove  back 
to  town  with  the  coachman  as  soon  as  we  had  set  the  bridal 
party  down,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  Fritz,  my 
German,  arrived  before  me;  he  had  come  back  in  my  carriage 
in  my  dress,  having  left  the  masquerade  undiscovered,  and 
done  everything  there  according  to  my  orders. 

Poor  Runt  came  back  the  next  day  in  a  piteous  plight, 
keeping  silenceas  to  hisshare  in  the  occurrences  of  the  evening, 
and  with  a  dismal  story  of  having  been  drunk,  of  having  been 
waylaid  and  bound,  of  having  been  left  on  the  road  and  picked 
up  by  a  W  icklow  cart,  which  was  coming  in  with  provisions 
to  Dublin,  and  found  him  helpless  on  the  road.  There  was 
no  possible  means  of  fixing  any  share  of  the  conspiracy  on 
him.  Little  Bullingdon,  who,  too,  found  his  way  home,  was 
unable  in  any  way  to  indentify  me.  But  Lady  Lyndon  knew 
that  I  was  concerned  in  the  plot,  for  I  met  her  hurrying  the 
next  day  to  the  Castle ;  all  the  town  being  up  about  the  en- 
levement. And  I  saluted  her  with  a  smile  so  diabolical  that 
I  knew  she  was  aware  that  I  had  been  concerned  in  the  daring 
and  ingenious  scheme. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  repaid  TJlick  Brady's  kindness  to  me  in 
early  days;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  a  deserving  branch  of  ray  family.  He  took  his 
bride  into  Wicklow,  Avhere  he  lived  with  her  in  the  strictest 
seclusion  until  the  affair  was  blown  over;  the  Kiljoys  striving 
everywhere  in  vain  to  discover  his  retreat.  They  did  not  for 
a  while  even  know  who  was  the  lucky  man  who  had  carried 
off  the  heiress;  nor  was  it  until  she  wrote  a  letter  some  weeks 
afterward,  signed  Amelia  Brady,  and  expressing  her  j^erfect 
happiness  in  her  new  condition,  and  stating  that  she  had  been 
married  by  Lady  Lyndon's  chaplain,  Mr.  Runt,  that  the  truth 
was  known,  and  my  worthy  friend  confessed  his  share  of  the 
transaction.  As  his  good-natured  mistress  did  not  dismiss 
him  from  his  post  in  consequence,  everybody  persisted  in  sup- 
posing that  poor  Lady  Lyndon  was  privy  to  the  plot;  and  the 
story  of  her  ladyship's  passionate  attachment  for  me  gained 
more  and  more  credit. 

I  was  not  slow,  you  may  be  sure,  in  profiting  by  these 
rumors.     Everyone  thought  1  had  a  share  in  the  Brady  mar- 
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riage,  though  no  one  could  prove  it.  Everyone  thought  1 
was  well  with  the  widowed  countess;  though  no  one  could 
show  that  I  said  so.  But  there  is  a  way  of  proving  a  thing 
even  while  you  conti'adict  it,  and  I  used  to  laugh  and  joke  so 
d  propos  that  all  men  began  to  wish  me  joy  of  my  great  for- 
tune, and  look  up  to  me  as  the  affianced  husband  of  the  great- 
est heiress  in  the  kingdom.  The  papers  took  up  the  matter; 
the  female  friends  of  Lady  Lyndon  remonstrated  with  her  and 
cried  'Fie  !'  Even  the  English  journals  and  magazines,  which 
in  those  da3's  were  very  scandalous,  talked  of  the  matter;  and 
whispered  that  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  widow,  with  a 
title  and  the  largest  possessions  in  the  two  kindgoms,  was 
about  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  a  young  gentleman  of  high 
birth  and  fashion,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  service 
of  his  M — y  the  K —  of  Pr — .  I  won't  say  who  was  the  author 
of  these  paragraphs ;  or  how  two  pictures,  one  representing 
myself  under  the  title  of 'The  Prussian  Irishman'  and  the  other 
Lady  Lyndon,  as  'The  Countess  of  Ephesus,'  actually  appeared 
in  the  Town  and  Country  31agazine,  published  at  Loudon, 
and  containing  the  fashionable  tittle-tattle  of  the  day. 

Lady  Lyndon  was  so  perplexed  and  terrified  by  this  continual 
hold  upon  her  that  she  determined  to  leave  the  country. 
Well,  she  did;  and  who  was  the  first  to  receive  her  on  land- 
ing at  Holyhead?  Your  humble  servant,  Redmond  Barry, Esq. 
And  to  crown  all,  the  Dublin  Mercury,  which  announced  her 
ladyship's  departure,  announced  mine  the  day  before.  There 
was  not  a  soul  but  thought  she  had  followed  me  to  England; 
whereas  she  was  only  flying  me.  Vain  hope !  a  man  of  my 
resolution  was  not  thus  to  be  balked  in  pursuit.  Had  she 
fled  to  the  antipodes,  I  would  have  been  there;  ay,  and  would 
have  followed  her  as  far  as  Orpheus  did  Eurydice ! 

Her  ladyship  had  a  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  London,  more 
splendid  than  that  which  she  possessed  in  Dublin ;  and,  know- 
ing that  she  woujd  come  thither,  I  preceded  her  to  the  English 
capital  and  took  handsome  apartments  in  Hill  Street,  hard 
by.  I  had  the  same  intelligence  in  her  London  house  which 
I  had  procured  in  Dublin.  The  same  faithful  i)orter  Avas 
there  to  give  me  all  the  information  I  required.  I  promised  to 
treble  his  wages  as  soon  as  a  certain  event  should  hapjien.  I 
won  over  Lady  Lyndon's  companion  by  a  present  of  one  \\\u\- 
dred  guineas  down,  and  a  promise  of  two  thousand  when  I 
should  be  married,  and  guiju'd  tlic  favor  of  her  favorite  lady's- 
maid  by  a  bribe  of  similar  magnitude.  My  reputation  had  so 
far  pi'eceded  me  in  London  that,  on  my  arrival,  numbers  of  the 
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genteel  were  eager  to  receive  me  at  their  routs.  We  have  no 
idea  in  this  humdrum  age  what  a  gay  and  splendid  place  Lon- 
don was  then ;  what  a  passion  for  play  there  was  among  young 
and  old,  male  and  female ;  what  thousands  were  lost  and  won  in 
anight;  what  beauties  there  were — how  brilliant,  gay,  and 
dashing!  Everybody  was  delightfully  wucked ;  the  royal  Dukes 
of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland  set  the  example ;  the  nobles  fol- 
lowed close  behind.  Running  away  was  the  fashion.  Ah!  it 
was  a  pleasant  time;  and  lucky  was  he  who  had  fire  and  youth 
and  money,  and  could  live  in  it !  I  had  all  these ;  and  the  old  fre- 
quentersof  White's,  Wattier's,  and Goosetree'scould tell  stories 
of  the  gallantry,  spirit,  and  high  fashion  of  Captain  Barry. 

The  progress  of  a  love  story  is  tedious  to  all  those  who  are 
not  concerned,  and  I  leave  such  themes  to  the  hack  novel 
writers,  and  the  young  boarding-school  misses  for  whom  they 
write.  It  is  not  m}^  intention  to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  in- 
cidents of  my  courtship,  or  to  narrate  all  the  difficulties  I  had 
to  contend  with,  and  my  triumphant  manner  of  surmounting 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  did  overcome  these  difficulties.  I 
am  of  opinion,  with  my  friend  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Wilkes, 
that  such  impediments  are  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  man  of 
spirit;  and  that  he  can  convert  indifference  and  aversion  into 
love,  if  he  have  perseverance  and  cleverness  sufficient.  Bj'  the 
time  the  countess'  widowhood  was  expired,  I  had  found  means 
to  be  received  into  her  house ;  I  had  her  women  perpetually 
talking  in  my  favor,  vaunting  my  powers,  expatiating  upon 
my  reputation,  and  boasting  of  my  success  and  popularity  in 
the  fashionable  world. 

Also  the  best  friends  I  had  in  the  prosecution  of  my  tender 
suit  were  the  countess'  noble  relatives;  who  were  far  from 
knowing  the  service  that  they  did  me,  and  to  whom  I  beg 
leave  to  tender  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  abuse  Avith  which 
they  then  loaded  me;  and  to  whom  I  fling  my  utter  contempt 
for  the  calumny  and  hatred  with  which  they  have  subsequently 
pursued  me. 

The  chief  of  these  amiable  persons  was  the  Mai'chioness  of 
Tiptoff,  mother  of  the  young  gentleman  whose  audacity  I  had 
punished  at  Dublin.  This  old  harridan,  on  the  countess'  first 
arrival  in  London,  waited  upon  her,  and  favored  her  with  such 
a  storm  of  abuse  for  her  encouragement  of  me  that  I  do  be- 
lieve she  advanced  my  cause  more  than  six  months'  courtship 
could  have  done,  or  the  pinking  of  a  half-dozen  of  rivals.  It 
was  in  vain  that  poor  Lady  Lyndon  pleaded  her  entire  inno- 
cence, and  vowed   she  had  never  encouraged   me.     'Never 
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encouraged  him!'  screamed  out  the  ohl  fury;  'didn't  you 
encourage  the  wretch  at  Spa,  during  Sir  Charles'  own  life? 
Didn't  you  marry  a  dependent  of  yours  to  one  of  this  profli- 
gate's bankrupt  cousins?  When  he  set  off  for  England,  didn't 
you  follow  him  like  a  madwoman  the  very  next  day?  Didn't 
lie  take  lodgings  at  your  ver3^  door  almost — and  do  you  call  this 
no  encouragement?  For  shame,  madam,  shame!  You  might 
have  married  my  son — my  dear  and  noble  George;  but  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  interfere  with  your  shameful  passion  for  the 
beggarly  upstart  whom  you  caused  to  assassinate  him;  and  the 
only  counsel  I  have  to  give  your  ladyship  is  this,  to  legiti- 
matize the  ties  which  you  have  contractedwith  this  shameless 
adventurer;  to  make  that  connection  legal  which,  real  as  it  is 
now,  is  against  both  decency  and  religion;  and  to  spare  your 
family  and  your  son  the  shame  of  your  present  line  of  life.' 

With  this  the  old  fury  of  a  marchioness  left  the  room,  and 
Lady  Lyndon  in  tears;  I  had  the  whole  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation from  her  ladyship's  companion,  and  augured  the 
best  result  from  it  in  my  favor. 

Thus  by  the  sage  influence  of  my  Lady  Tiptoff,  the  Countess 
of  Lyndon's  natural  friends  and  family  were  kept  from  her 
society.  Even  when  Lady  Lyndon  went  to  court,  the  ^most 
august  lady  in  the  realm  received  her  with  such  marked  cold- 
ness that  the  unfortunate  widow  came  home  and  took  to  her 
bed  with  vexation.  And  thus  I  may  say  that  royalty  itself  be- 
came an  agent  in  advancing  my  suit,  and  helping  the  plans  of 
the  poor  Irish  soldier  of  fortune.  So  it  is  that  fate  works  with 
agents,  great  and  small;  and  by  means  over  which  the}'  have 
no  control  the  destinies  of  men  and  women  are  accomplished. 

I  shall  alwaj's  consider  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Bridget  (Lady 
Lyndon's  favorite  maid  at  this  juncture)  as  a  masterpiece  of 
ingenuity;  and,  indeed,  had  such  an  opinion  of  her  diplomatic 
skill  that  the  very  instant  I  became  master  of  the  Lyndon 
estates,  and  paid  her  the  promised  sum — I  am  a  man  of  honor, 
and  rather  than  not  keep  my  word  with  the  woman,  I  raised 
the  money  of  the  Jews  at  an  exorbitant  interest — as  soon,  I 
say,  as  I  achieved  my  triumph,  I  took  Mrs.  Bridget  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  'Madam,  you  have  shown  such  unexampled 
fidelity  in  my  service  that  I  am  glad  to  reward  you,  accord- 
ing to  my  promise;  but  you  have  given  ))roofs  of  such  ex- 
traordinary cleverness  and  dissimulation  that  I  must  decline 
keeping  you  in  Lady  Lyndon's  establishment,  and  beg  you  will 
leave  it  this  very  <lay;'  which  she  did,  and  went  over  to  the 
Tiptoff  faction,  and  has  abused  me  ever  since. 
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But  I  must  tell  you  what  she  did  which  was  so  clever.  Why, 
it  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  as  all  masterstrokes 
are.  When  Lady  Lyndon  lamented  her  fate  and  my — as  she 
was  pleased  to  call  it — shameful  treatment  of  her,  Mrs.  Bridget 
said,  'Why  should  not  your  hidyship  write  this  young  gentle- 
man word  of  the  evil  which  he  is  causing  you?  Appeal  to  his 
feelings  (which,  I  have  heard  say,  are  very  good  indeed — the 
whole  town  is  ringing  with  accounts  of  his  spirit  and  gener- 
osity), and  beg  him  to  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  causes 
the  best  of  ladies  so  much  pain?  Do,  my  lady,  write ;  I  know 
your  style  is  so  elegant  that  I,  for  my  part,  have  many  a  time 
burst  into  tears  in  reading  your  charming  letters,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  Barry  will  sacrifice  anything  rather  than  hurt 
your  feelings.'     And,  of  course,  the  abigail  swore  to  the  fact. 

'Do  you  think  so,  Bridget?'  said  her  ladyship.  And  ray 
mistress  forthwith  penned  me  a  letter,  in  her  most  fascinating 
and  winning  manner: 

Why,  sir  [wrote  she],  will  you  pursue  me  ?  why  environ  me  in  a  web  of  intrigue  so 
frightful  that  my  spirit  sinks  under  it,  seeint;  escape  is  hopeless, from  your  frightful,  your 
diabolical  art  ?  They  say  you  are  generous  to  others— be  so  to  me.  1  know  your  bravery 
but  too  well  :  exercise  it  on  men  who  can  meet  your  sword,  not  on  a  poor  feeble  woman, 
who  cannot  resist  you.  Remember  the  friendship  you  once  professed  for  mo.  And 
now,  I  beseech  you,  I  implore  you,  to  give  a  proof  of  it.  Contradict  the  calumnies 
which  you  have  spread  against  me,  and  repair,  if  you  can,  and  if  you  have  a  spark  of 
honor  left,  the  miseries  which  you  have  caused  to  the  heart-broken  H.  Lyndon.' 

What  was  this  letter  meant  for  but  that  I  should  answer  it 
in  person?  My  excellent  ally  told  me  where  I  should  meet 
Lady  Lyndon,  and  accordingly  I  followed,  and  found  her  at 
the  Pantheon.  I  repeated  the  scene  at  Dublin  over  again; 
showed  her  how  prodigious  my  power  was,  humble  as  I  was, 
and  that  ray  energy  was  still  untired.  'But,'  I  added,  'I  ara  as 
great  in  good  as  I  ara  in  evil;  as  fond  and  faithful  as  a  friend 
as  I  am  terrible  as  an  enemy.  I  will  do  everything,'  I  said, 
'which  you  ask  of  ine,  except  when  you  bid  rae  not  to  love 
you.  That  is  beyond  ray  power;  and  while  my  heart  has  a 
pulse  1  must  follow  you.  It  is  my  fate;  your  fate.  Cease  to 
battle  against  it,  and  be  mine.  Loveliest  of  your  sex !  with 
life  alone  can  end  ray  passion  for  you;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only 
by  dying  at  your  coraraand  that  I  can  be  brought  to  obey  you. 
Do  3'ou  wish  me  to  die?' 

She  said,  laughing  (for  she  was  a  woman  of  a  lively, 
humorous  turn),  that  she  did  not  wish  me  to  commit  self- 
murder;  and  I  felt  from  that  moment  that  she  was  mine. 

A  year  frora  that  day,  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  year  1773, 
I  had  the  honor  and  happiness  to  lead  to  the  altar  Honoria, 
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Countess  of  Lyndon,  widow  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Lyndon,  K.  B.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Runt,  her  ladyship's 
chaplain.  A  magnificent  supper  and  ball  was  given  at  our 
house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  the  next  morning  I  had  a  duke, 
four  earls,  three  generals,  and  a  crowd  of  the  most  distin- 
guished people  in  London  at  my  levee.  Walpole  made  a  lam- 
poon about  the  marriage,  and  Selwyn  cut  jokes  at  the  Cocoa- 
tree.  Old  Lady  Tiptoff,  although  she  had  recommended  it, 
was  ready  to  bite  off  her  fingers  with  vexation ;  and  as  for- 
young  Bullingdon,  who  was  grown  a  tall  lad  of  fourteen,  when 
called  upon  by  the  countess  to  embrace  bis  papa,  he  shook  his 
fist  in  my  face  and  said,  '■He  my  father!  I  would  as  soon  call 
one  of  your  ladyship's  footmen  papa!' 

But  I  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  rage  of  th«  boy  and  the 
old  woman,  and  at  the  jokes  of  the  wits  of  St.  James'.  I  sent  off 
a  flaming  account  of  our  nuptials  to  my  mother  and  my  uncle, 
the  good  chevalier;  and  now,  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  prosperity, 
and  having,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  by  my  own  merits  and 
energy,  raised  myself  to  one  of  the  highest  social  positions  that 
any  man  in  England  could  occupy,  I  determined  to  enjoy  my- 
self as  became  a  man  of  quality  for  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

After  we  had  received  the  congratulations  of  our  friends  in 
London — for  in  those  days  people  were  not  ashamed  of  being 
married,  as  they  seem  to  be  now — land  Honoria  (who  was  all 
complacency,  and  a  most  handsome,  sprightly,  and  agreeable 
companion)  set  off  to  visit  our  estates  in  the  west  of  England, 
where  I  had  never  as  yet  set  foot.  We  left  London  in  three 
chariots,  each  with  four  horses;  and  my  uncle  would  have  been 
pleased  could  he  have  seen  painted  on  their  panels  the  Irish 
croAvn  and  the  ancient  coat  of  the  Barrys,  beside  the  countess' 
coronetand  the  noblecognizance  of  the  noble  family  of  Lyndon. 

Before  quitting  London  I  procured  his  Majesty's  gracious 
permission  to  add  the  name  of  my  lovely  lady  to  my  own ;  and 
henceforward  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  Barry  Lyndon, 
as  I  have  written  it  in  this  autobiography. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

I   APPEAR   AS    AN    ORNAMENT    OF    ENGLISH    SOCIETY. 

All  the  journey  down  to  Hackton  Castle,  the  largest  and 
most  ancient  of  our  ancestral  seats  in  Devonshire,  was  per- 
formed with  the  slow  and  sober  state  becoming  j)eople  of  the 
first  (puility  in  the  realm.     An  outrider  in  my  livery  went  on 
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before  us,  and  bespoke  our  lodging  from  town  to  town;  and 
thus  we  lay  in  state  at  Andover,  Ilminster,  and  Exeter;  and 
the  fourth  evening  arrived  in  time  for  supperbefore  the  antique 
baronial  mansion,  of  which  tlie  gate  was  in  an  odious  Gothic 
taste  that  would  have  set  Mr.  Walpole  wild  with  pleasure. 

The  first  days  of  a  marriage  are  commonly  very  trying;  and 
I  have  known  couples,  who  lived  together  like  turtledoves 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  peck  each  other's  eyes  out  almost 
during  the  honeymoon.  I  did  not  escape  the  common  lot;  in 
our  journey  westward  my  Lady  Lyndon  chose  to  quarrel  with 
me  because  I  pulled  out  a  pipe  of  tobacco  (the  habit  of  smok- 
ing which  I  had  acquired  in  Germany  when  a  soldier  in  Billow's 
and  could  never  give  it  over),  and  smoked  it  in  the  carriage; 
and  also  her  ladyship  chose  to  take  umbrage  both  at  Ilminster 
and  Andover,  because  in  the  evenings  when  we  lay  there  I 
chose  to  invite  the  landlords  of  the  Bell  and  the  Lion  to  crack 
a  bottle  with  me.  Lady  Lyndon  was  a  haughty  woman,  and 
I  hate  pride;  and  I  promise  3'ou  that  in  both  instances  I  over- 
came this  vice  in  her.  On  the  third  day  of  our  journey  I  had 
her  to  light  my  pipe-match  with  her  own  hands,  and  made  her 
deliver  it  to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  and  at  the  Swan  Inn 
at  Exeter  I  had  so  completely  subdued  her  that  she  asked  me 
humbly  whether  I  would  not  wish  the  landlady  as  well  as  the 
host  to  step  up  to  dinner  with  us.  To  this  I  should  have  had 
no  objection,  for,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bonnyface  was  a  very  good- 
looking  woman ;  but  we  expected  a  visit  from  my  Lord  Bishop, 
a  kinsman  of  Lady  Lyndon,  and  the  bienseances  did  not  per- 
mit the  indulgence  of  my  wife's  request.  I  appeared  with  her 
at  evening  service,  to  compliment  our  right  reverend  cousin, 
and  put  her  name  down  for  twenty-five  guineas,  and  my  own 
for  one  hundred,  to  the  famous  new  organ  which  was  then  be- 
ing built  for  tlie  cathedral.  This  conduct,  at  the  very  outset 
of  my  career  in  the  country,  made  me  not  a  little  popular;  and 
the  residentiary  canon,  who  did  me  the  favor  to  sup  with  me  at 
the  iniy,  went  away  after  the  sixth  bottle,  hiccoughing  the  most 
solemn  vows  for  the  welfare  of  such  a  p-p-pious  gentleman. 

Before  we  reached  Hackton  Castle  we  had  to  drive  through 
ten  miles  of  the  Lyndon  estates,  where  the  people  were  out  to 
visit  us,  the  churcli  bells  set  a-ringing,  the  parson  and  the 
farmers  assembled  in  their  best  by  the  roadside,  and  the  school- 
cliildren  and  the  laboring  people  were  loud  in  their  hurrahs 
for  her  ladyship.  I  fiung  money  among  these  worthy  characters, 
stopped  to  bow  and  chat  with  his  reverence  and  the  farmers, 
and  if  I  found  tliat  the  Devonshire  wirls  were  amonaf  the  hand- 
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somest  in  the  kingdom,  is  it  my  fault?  These  remarks  my 
Lady  Lyndon  especially  would  take  in  great  dudgeon ;  and  I  do 
believe  she  was  made  more  angry  by  my  admiration  of  the  red 
cheeks  of  Miss  Betsy  Quarringdon  of  Clumj)ton  than  by  any 
previous  speech  or  act  of  mine  in  the  journey.  'Ah,  ah,  my 
fine  madam, you  are  jealous,  are  you?'  thought  I,  and  reflected, 
not  without  deep  sorrow,  how  lightly  she  herself  had  acted  in 
her  husband's  lifetime,  and  that  those  are  most  jealous  who 
themselves  give  most  cause  for  jealousy. 

Round  Hackton  village  the  scene  of  welcome  was  particu- 
larly gay;  a  baud  of  music  had  been  brought  from  Plymouth, 
and  arches  and  flags  had  been  raised,  especially  befoi'e  the 
attorney's  and  the  doctor's  houses,  who  were  both  in  the  em- 
jjloy  of  the  family.  There  were  many  hundreds  of  stout  people 
at  the  great  lodge,  which,  with  the  park  wall,  bounds  one  side 
of  Hackton  Green,  and  from  which,  for  three  miles,  goes  (or 
rather  went)  an  avenue  of  noble  elms  up  to  the  towers  of  the 
old  castle.  I  wished  they  had  been  oak  when  I  cut  the  trees 
down  in  '79,  for  they  would  have  fetched  three  times  the 
money;  I  know  nothing  more  culpable  than  the  carelessness 
of  ancestors  in  planting  their  grounds  with  timber  of  small 
value,  when  they  might  just  as  easily  raise  oak.  Thus  I  have 
always  said  that  the  Roundhead  Lyndon  of  Hackton,  who 
planted  these  elms  in  Charles  IL's  time,  cheated  me  of  £10,000. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  our  arrival  my  time  was  agreea- 
bly spent  in  receiving  the  visits  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  noble  new-married  couple, 
and,  like  Bluebeard's  wife  in  the  fairy  tale,  in  inspecting  the 
treasures,  the  furniture,  and  the  numerous  chambers  of  the 
castle.  It  is  a  huge  old  place,  built  as  far  back  as  Henry  V.  's 
time,  besieged  and  battered  by  the  Cromwellians  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  altered  and  patched  up,  in  an  odious  old-fashioned 
taste,  by  the  Roundhead  Lyndon,  who  succeeded  to  the  prop- 
erty at  the  death  of  a  brother  whose  principles  were  excel- 
lent and  of  the  true  Cavalier  sort,  but  who  ruined  himself 
chiefly  by  drinking,  dicing,  and  a  dissolute  life,  and  a  little  by 
supporting  the  king.  The  castle  stands  in  a  fine  chase,  which 
was  prettily  speckled  over  with  deer;  and  I  can't  but  own  that 
my  pleasure  was  considerable  atfirst,as  I  sat  in  the  oak  parlor  of 
summer  evenings,  with  the  windows  open,  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  shining  in  a  hundred  da/zling  colors  on  the  sideboards,  a 
dozen  jolly  ciompanions  round  the  table,  and  could  look  out  over 
the  wide  green  park  and  the  waving  woods,  and  see  the  sun  set- 
ting on  the  lake,  and  hear  the  deer  calling  to  one  another. 
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The  exterior  was,  when  I  first  arrived,  a  quaint  composition 
of  all  sorts  of  architecture;  of  feudal  towers,  and  gable-ends 
in  Queen  Bess'  style,  and  rough-patched  walls  built  up  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  the  Roundhead  cannon ;  but  I  need  not 
speak  of  this  at  large,  having  had  the  place  new-faced  at  a 
vast  expense,  under  a  fashionable  architect,  and  the  fagade 
laid  out  in  the  latest  French-Greek  and  most  classical  style. 
There  had  been  moats,  and  drawbridges,  and  outer  walls ;  these 
I  had  shaved  away  into  elegant  terraces,  and  handsomely  laid 
out  in  parterres  according  to  the  plans  of  M.  Cornichon,  the 
great  Parisian  architect,  who  visited  England  for  the  purpose. 

After  ascending  the  outer  steps,  j^ou  entered  an  antique  hall 
of  vast  dimensions,  wainscoted  with  black  carved  oak,  and 
ornamented  with  portraits  of  our  ancestors;  from  the  square 
beard  of  Brook  Lyndon,  the  great  lawj^er  in  Queen  Bess' 
time,  to  the  loose  stomacher  and  ringlets  of  Lady  Saccharissa 
Lyndon,  whom  Vandyck  painted  when  she  was  a  maid  of  honor 
to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  down  to  Sir  Charles  Lyndon, 
with  his  ribbon  as  a  knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  my  lady,  painted 
byHudson,  in  a  white  satin  sack  and  the  family  diamonds,  as 
she  was  presented  to  the  old  King  George  II.  These  diamonds 
were  very  fine;  I  first  had  them  reset  by  Boehmer,  when  we 
appeared  before  their  French  Majesties  at  Versailles;  and 
finally  raised  £18,000  upon  them,  after  that  infernal  run  of  ill 
luck  at  Goose-tree's,  when  Jemmy  Twitcher  (as  we  called  my 
Lord  Sandwich),  Carlisle,  Charley  P'ox,  and  I  played  hombre 
for  four-and-forty  hours  sans  desein2'>arer.  Bows  and  pikes, 
huge  stag-heads  and  hunting  implements,  and  rusty  old  suits 
of  armor,  that  may  have  been  worn  in  the  days  of  Gog  and 
Magog  for  what  I  know,  formed  the  other  old  ornaments  of 
this  huge  apartment;  and  Avere  ranged  round  a  fireplace  where 
you  might  have  turned  a  coach-and-six.  This  I  kept  pretty 
much  in  its  antique  condition,  but  had  the  old  armor  even- 
tually turned  out  and  consigned  to  the  lumber  rooms  upstairs; 
replacing  it  with  china  monsters,  gilded  settees  from  France, 
and  elegant  marbles, of  which  the  broken  noses  and  limbs,  and 
Txgliness,  undeniably  proved  their  antiquit}';  and  which  an 
agent  purchased  for  me  at  Rome,  But  such  was  the  taste  of 
the  times  (and  perhaps, the  rascality  of  my  agent), that  £30,000 
worth  of  these  gems  of  art  only  went  for  three  hundred  guineas 
at  a  subsequent  period  when  I  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
money  on  my  collections. 

From  this  main  hall  branched  off  on  either  side  the  long 
series  of  staterooms,  poorly  furnished  with  high-backed  chairs 
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and  long,  queer  Venice  glasses,  when  first  I  came  to  the  prop- 
erty; but  afterward  rendered  so  splendid  by  rae,  with  the 
gold  damasks  of  Lyons  aiul  the  magnificent  Gobelin  tapestries 
i  won  from  Richelieu  at  play.  There  were  thirty-si.x  bed- 
rooms de  maitre^  of  which  1  only  kept  three  in  their  antique 
condition — the  haunted  room,  as  it  was  called,  where  the 
murder  was  done  in  James  TI.'s  time,  the  bed  where  William 
slept  after  landing  at  Torbay,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  state- 
room. All  the  rest  were  redecorated  by  Cornichon  in  the 
most  elegant  taste,  not  a  little  to  the  scandal  of  some  of  the 
steady  old  country  dowagers;  for  I  had  pictures  of  Boucher 
and  Vanloo  to  decorate  the  principal  apartments,  in  which  the 
Cupids  and  Venuses  were  painted  in  a  manner  so  natural  that 
I  recollect  the  old  wizened  Countess  of  Frumpington  pinning 
over  the  curtains  of  her  bed,  and  sending  her  daughter.  Lady 
Blanche  Whalebone,  to  sleep  with  her  waiting-woman,  rather 
than  allow  her  to  lie  in  a  chamber  hung  all  over  with  looking- 
glasses, aftertheexact  fashionof  thequeen'scloset  at  Versailles, 

For  many  of  these  ornaments  I  was  not  so  much  answerable 
as  Cornichon,  whom  Lauraguais  lent  me,  and  who  was  the  in- 
tendant  of  my  buildings  during  my  absence  abroad.  I  had 
given  the  man  carte  blanche,  and  when  he  fell  down  and  broke 
his  leg,  as  he  was  decorating  a  theater  in  the  room  which  had 
been  the  old  chapel  of  the  castle,  the  people  of  the  country 
thought  it  was  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  him.  In  his  rage 
for  improvement  the  fellow  dared  anything.  Without  my 
orders  he  cut  down  an  old  rookery  which  was  sacred  in  the 
country,  and  had  a  prophecy  regarding  it,  stating,  'When  the 
rook-wood  shall  fall,  down  goes  Hackton  Hall.'  The  rooks 
went  over  and  colonized  Tiptoff  Woods,  which  lay  near  us 
(and  be  hanged  to  them!),  and  Cornichon  built  a  temple  to 
Venus  and  two  lovely  fountains  on  their  site.  Venuses  and 
Cupids  were  the  rascal's  adoration ;  he  wanted  to  take  down 
the  Gothic  screen  and  place  Cupids  in  our  pew  there;  but  old 
Dr.  Huff,  the  rector,  came  out  with  a  large  oak  stick,  and 
addressed  the  unlucky  architect  in  Latin,  of  whicOi  he  did  not 
comprehend  a  word,  yet  made  him  understand  that  he  would 
break  his  bones  if  he  laid  a  single  finger  upon  the  sacred  edi- 
fice. Cornichon  made  complaints  about  the  'Abbe  Huff,'  as 
he  called  him  ('Et  quel  abbe,  grand  Dieu!'  added  he,  quite 
bewildered,  'un  abbe  avec  douze  enfants!') ;  but  I  encouraged 
the  church  in  this  respect,  and  bade  Cornichon  exert  his  talents 
only  in  the  castle. 

There   was  a  magnificent  collection   of  ancient  plate,   to 
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which  I  added  much  of  the  most  splendid  modern  kind;  a 
cellar  which,  however  well  furnished,  required  continual  re- 
plenishing, and  a  kitchen  which  I  reformed  altogether.  My 
friend.  Jack  Wilkes,  sent  me  down  a  cook  from  the  Mansion 
House,  for  the  English  cooker}^ — the  turtle  and  venison  depart- 
ment; I  had  a  chief  (who  called  out  the  Englishman,  by  the 
way,  and  complained  sadly  of  the  gros  cochon  who  wanted 
to  meet  him  with  coups  de. pobig)  and  a  couple  of  aides  from 
Paris,  and  an  Italian  confectioner,  as  my  ojficiers  de  boucJie. 
All  which  natural  appendages  to  a  man  of  fashion,  the  odious, 
stingy  old  Tiptoff,  my  kinsman  and  neighbor,  affected  to 
view  with  horror;  and  he  spread  through  the  country  a  report 
that  I  had  my  victuals  cooked  by  Pa})ists,  lived  upon  frogs, 
and,  he  verily  believed,  fricasseed  little  children. 

But  the  squires  ate  my  dinners  very  readily  for  all  that, 
and  old  Dr.  Huff  himself  was  compelled  to  allow  that  my  ven- 
ison and  turtle  were  most  orthodox.  The  former  gentry  I 
knew  how  to  conciliate,  too,  in  other  wa^'s.  There  had  been 
only  a  subscription  pack  of  foxhounds  in  the  country,  and  a 
few  beggarly  couj)k's  of  mangy  beagles,  with  which  old  Tip- 
toff pattered  about  his  grounds;  I  built  a  kennel  and  stables, 
which  cost  £130,000,  and  stocked  them  in  a  manner  which  was 
worthy  of  my  ancestors,  the  Irish  kings.  I  had  two  packs  of 
hounds,  and  took  the  field  in  the  season  four  times  a  week, 
with  three  gentlemen  in  my  hunt  uniform  to  follow  me,  and 
open  house  at  Ilackton  for  all  who  belonged  to  the  hunt. 

These  changes  and  this  train  de  vivre  required,  as  may  be 
supposed,  no  small  outlay;  and  I  confess  that  I  have  little  of 
that  base  spirit  of  economy  in  my  composition  which, some 
people  practice  and  admire.  For  instance,  old  Tiptoff  was 
hoarding  up  his  money  to  repair  his  father's  extravagance  and 
disencumber  his  estates;  a  good  deal  of  the  money  with  which 
he  paid  oft'  his  mortagages  my  agent  procured  upon  mine. 
And,  besides,  it  must  be  remembered  I  had  only  a  life  interest 
upon  the  Lyndon  propert}^  was  always  of  an  easy  temper  in 
dealing  with  the  money-brokers,  and  had  to  pay  heavily  for 
insuring  her  ladyship's  life. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Lady  Lyndon  presented  me  with  a  son 
— Bryan  Lyndon  I  called  him,  in  compliment  to  my  royal  an- 
cestry;  but  what  more  had  I  to  leave  him  than  a  noble  name? 
Was  not  the  estate  of  his  mother  entailed  upon  the  odious  little 
Turk,  Lord  Bullingdon?  and  whom,  by  the  w^aj',  I  have  not 
mentioned  as  yet,  though  he  was  living  at  Hackton,  consigned 
to  a  new  governor.     The  insubordination  of  that  boy  was 
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dreadful.  He  used  to  quote  passages  of  'Hamlet'  to  Lis  mother, 
which  made  her  very  angry.  Once  when  I  took  a  horsewhip 
to  chastise  him,  he  drew  a  knife,  and  Avould  have  stabbed  nie; 
and  faith,  I  recollected  my  own  youth,  which  was  pretty 
similar;  and,  holding  out  my  hand,  burst  out  laughing  and 
proposed  to  him  to  be  friends.  We  were  reconciled  for  that 
time,  and  the  next,  and  the  next;  but  there  was  no  love  lost 
between  us,  and  his  hatred  for  me  seemed  to  grow  as  he  grew, 
which  was  apace. 

I  determined  to  endow  my  darling  boy  Bryan  with  a  prop- 
erty, and  to  this  end  cut  down  £12,000  worth  of  timber  on 
Lad}'  Lyndon's  Yorkshire  and  Irish  estates;  at  which  pro- 
ceeding Bullingdon's  guardian,  Tiptoff,  cried  out,  as  usual, 
and  swore  I  had  no  right  to  touch  a  stick  of  the  trees ;  but  down 
they  went;  and  I  commissioned  my  mother  to  repurchase  the 
ancient  lands  of  Ballybarr}'^  and  Barryogue,  which  had  once 
formed  part  of  the  immense  possessions  of  my  house.  These 
she  bought  back  with  excellent  prudence  and  extreme  joy ;  for 
her  heart  was  gladdened  at  the  idea  that  a  son  was  born  to  my 
name,  and  with  the  notion  of  my  magnificent  fortunes. 

To  say  truth,  I  was  rather  afraid,  now^  that  I  lived  in  a  very 
different  sphere  to  that  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  move, 
lest  she  should  come  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  astonish  my  English 
friends  by  her  bragging  and  her  brogue,  her  rouge  and  her 
old  hoops  and  furbelows  of  the  time  of  George  IL  ;  in  which 
she  had  figured  advantageously  in  her  youth,  and  which  she 
still  fondly  thought  to  be  at  the  height  of  the  fashion.  So  I 
wrote  to  her,  putting  off  her  visit;  begging  her  to  visit  us 
when  the  left  wing  of  the  castle  was  finished,  or  the  stables 
built,  and  so  forth.  There  was  no  need  of  such  precaution. 
'A  hint's  enough  for  me,  Redmond,'  the  old  lady  would  rej)ly. 
'I  am  not  coming  to  disturb  you  among  your  great  English 
friends  with  my  old-fashioned  Irish  ways.  It's  a  blessing  to  me 
to  think  that  my  darling  bo}^  has  attained  the  position  which 
I  alwaj's  knew  was  his  due,  and  for  which  I  pinched  myself 
to  educate  him.  You  must  bring  me  the  little  Bryan,  that  his 
grandmother  may  kiss  him,  one  day.  Present  my  respectful 
blessing  to  her  ladyship  his  mamma.  Tell  her  she  has  got  a 
treasure  in  her  husband  which  she  couldn't  have  had  had  she 
taken  a  duke  to  marry  her ;  and  that  the  Barrys  and  the  Bradys, 
though  without  titles,  have  the  best  of  blood  in  their  veins. 
I  shall  never  rest  until  I  see  you  Earl  of  Ballybarry,  and  my 
grandson  Lord  Viscount  Barryogue.' 

How  singular  it  was  that  the  very  same  idea  should  be  pass- 
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ing  in  ray  mothei*'s  mind  and  my  own!  The  very  titles  she 
had  pitched  upon  had  also  been  selected  (naturall}'  enough) 
by  me;  and  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  had  filled  a  dozen 
sheets  of  paper  with  my  signature  under  the  names  of  Bally- 
barry  and  Barryogue,  and  had  determined  with  my  usual  im- 
petuosity to  carry  my  point.  My  mother  went  and  established 
herself  at  Ballybarry,  living  with  the  priest  there  until  a  tene- 
ment could  be  erected,  and  dating  from  Ballybarr}^  Castle; 
which,  you  may  be  sure,  I  gave  out  to  be  a  place  of  no  small 
importance.  I  had  a  plan  of  the  estate  in  my  study,  both  at 
Hackton  and  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  the  plans  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Ballybarry  Castle,  the  ancestral  residence  of  Barry 
Lyndon,  Esq.,  with  the  projected  improvements,  in  which  the 
*Ca.stle  was  represented  as  about  the  size  of  Windsor,  with 
more  ornaments  to  the  architecture;  and  eight  hundred  acres 
of  bog  falling  in  handy,  I  purchased  them  at  three  pounds  an 
acre,  so  that  my  estate  upon  the  map  looked  to  be  no  insig- 
nificant one.*  I  also  in  this  year  made  arrangements  for  pur- 
chasing the  Polwellan  estate  and  mines  in  Cornwall  from  Sir 
John  Trecothick,  for  £70,000 — an  imprudent  bargain,  which 
was  afterward  the  cause  to  me  of  much  dispute  and  litigation. 
The  troubles  of  property,  the  rascality  of  agents,  the  quibbles 
of  lawyers,  are  endless.  Humble  people  envy  us  great  men, 
and  fancy  that  our  lives  are  all  pleasure.  Many  a  time  in  the 
course  of  my  prosperity  I  have  sighed  for  the  daj's  of  my 
meanest  fortune,  and  eiivied  the  boon  companions  at  my  table, 
with  no  clothes  to  their  backs  but  such  as  my  credit  supplied 
them,  without  a  guinea  but  what  came  from  my  pocket;  but 
without  one  of  the  harassing  cares  and  responsibilities  which 
are  the  dismal  adjuncts  of  great  rank  and  property. 

I  did  little  more  than  make  my  appearance,  and  assume  the 
command  of  ray  estates,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  reward- 
ing generously  those  persons  who  had  been  kind  to  me  in  ray 
forraer  adversities,  and  taking  nw  fitting  place  araong  the 
aristocracy  of  the  land.  But,  in  truth,  I  had  sraall  induce- 
ments to  remain  in  it  after  having  tasted  of  the  genteeler  and 
more  complete  pleasures  of  English  and  Continental  life;  and 
we  passed  our  summers  at  Buxton,  the  Bath,  and  Harrogate, 
while  Hackton   Castle  Avas  being  beautified  in  the  elegant 

*On  the  strength  of  this  es^tate,  and  pledging  his  honor  that  it  was  not  mortgaged, 
Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  borrowed  £17,000.  in  the  year  1786,  from  young  Captain  Pigeon,  the 
City  merchant's  son,  who  had  just  come  in  for  his  property.  As  for  the  Polwellan 
estate  and  mines,  '  the  cause  of  endless  litigation,'  it  must  be  owned  that  our  hero 
purchased  them;  but  he  never  paid  more  than  the  first  £.5000  of  the  purchase  money. 
Hence  the  litigation  of  which  he  com|)lains,  and  the  famous  Chancery  suit  of  '  Tre« 
cotbick  V.  Lyndon,'  in  which  Mr.  John  Scott  greatly  distinguished  himself. — Eu. 
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manner  already  described  by  me,  and  the  season  at  our  mansion 
in  Berkeley  Square. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  possession  of  wealth  brings  out 
the  virtues  of  a  man ;  or,  at  any  rate,  acts  as  a  varnish  or  luster 
to  them,  and  brings  out  their  brilliancy  and  color  in  a  manner 
never  known  when  the  individual  stood  in  the  cold  gray  atmos- 
phere of  poverty.  I  assure  you  it  was  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore I  was  a  pretty  fellow  of  the  first  class;  made  no  small 
sensation  at  the  coffeehouses  in  Pall  Mall,  and  afterward  at 
the  most  famous  clubs.  My  style,  equipages,  and  elegant 
entertainments  were  in  everj'body's mouth,  and  were  described 
in  all  the  morning  prints.  The  needier  part  of  Lady  Lyndon's 
relatives,  and  'such  as  had  been  offended  by  the  intolerable 
pomposity  of  old  Tiptoff,  began  to  appear  at  our  routs  and 
assemblies;  and  as  for  relations  of  my  own,  I  found  in  Lon- 
don and  Ireland  more  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of,  of  cousins 
who  claimed  affinity  with  me.  There  were,  of  course,  natives 
of  my  own  country  (of  which  I  was  not  particularly  proud)  and 
I  received  visits  from  three  or  four  swaggering  shabby  Temple 
l>ucks,with  tarnished  lace  and  Tipperary  brogue,  who  were  eat- 
ing their  way  to  the  bar  in  London ;  from  several  gambling  ad- 
venturers at  the  watering  places,  M'hom  I  soon  speedily  let  to 
know  their  place ;  and  from  others  of  more  reputable  condition. 
Among  them  I  may  mention  my  cousin  the  Lord  Kilbarry,Avho, 
on  the  score  of  his  relationship,  borrowed  thirt}'  pieces  from  me 
to  pay  his  landlady  in  Swallow  Street;  and  whom,  for  my  own 
reasons, I  allow^ed  to  maintain  and  credit  a  connectionfor  which 
the  Heralds'  College  gave  no  authority  w^hatever.  Kilbarry 
had  a  cover  at  my  table ;  punted  at  play, and  paid  when  he  liked, 
which  was  seldom;  had  an  intimacy  with,  and  was  under  con- 
siderable obligations  to,  my  tailor;  and  always  boasted  of  his 
cousin  the  great  Barry  Lyndon  of  the  West  countrj'. 

Her  ladyship  and  I  lived,  after  a  while,  pretty  separate 
when  in  London.  She  preferred  quiet;  or  to  say  the  truth,  I 
preferred  it;  being  a  great  friend  to  a  modest,  tranquil  be- 
havior in  women, and  a  taste  for  the-domestio  pleasures.  Hence 
I  encouraged  her  to  dine  at  home  with  her  ladies,  her  chaplain, 
and  a  few  of  her  friends;  admitted  three  or  four  ])ropcr  and 
disc^'eet  persons  to  accompany  her  to  her  box  at  the  opera  or 
play  on  proper  occasions;  and  indeed  declined  for  her  the  too 
frequent  visits  of  her  friciuls  and  family,  preferring  to  receive 
them  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  season  on  our  grand  receptions 
days.  Besides,  she  was  a  mother,  and  had  great  comfort  in 
the  dressing,  educating,  and  dandling  our  little  Bryan,  for 
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whose  sake  it  was  fit  that  she  should  give  up  the  pleasures  and 
frivolities  of  the  world ;  so  she  left  that  part  of  the  duty  of 
every  family  of  distinction  to  be  performed  by  me.    To  say  the 
truth, Lady  Lyndon 'sfigure  andappearance  were  not  atthistime 
such  as  toiuake  for  their  owner  any  very  brilliant  appearance 
in  the  fashionable  world.     She  had  grown  very  fat,  Avas  short- 
sighted, pale  in  complexion,  careless  about  her  dress,  dull  in 
demeanor;  her  conversations  with  me  characterized  bj-  a  stu})id 
despair,  or  a  silly,  blundering  attempt  at  forced  cheerfulness 
still  more  disagreeable ;  hence  our  intercourse  was  but  trifling, 
and  my  temptations  to  carry  her  into  the  world,  or  to  remain 
in  her  society,  of  necessity  excecdingl}'  small.     She  would 
try  my  temper  at  home,  too,  in  a  thousand  ways.     AVhen  re- 
quested by  me  (often,  I  own,  rather  roughly)  to  entertain  the 
comj^any  with  conversation,  wit,  and  learning,  of  which  she 
was  a  mistress;  or  music,  of  which  she  was  an  accomplished 
performer,  she  would  as  often  as  not  begin  to  or}-,  and  leave 
the  room.     My  companj'  from  this,  of  course,  fancied  I  was 
a  tyrant  over  her,  whereas  I  was  only  a  severe  and  careful 
guardian  over  a  silly,  bad-temi)ered,  and  weak-minded  lady. 
She  was  luckily  very  fond  of  her  youngest  son,  and  through 
him  I  had  a  wholesome  and  effectual  hold  of  her;  for  if  in  any 
of  her  tantrums  or  fits  of  haughtiness — this  woman  was  in- 
tolerably proud ;  and  repeatedly,  at  first,  in  our  quarrels,  dared 
to  twit  me  with  my  own  original  poverty  and  low  birth — if, 
I  say,  in  our  disputes  she  pretended  to  have  the  upper  hand, 
to  assert  her  authority  against  mine,  to  refuse  to  sign  such 
papers  as  I  might  think  necessary  for  the  distribution  of  our 
large  and  complicated  i)roperty,  I  would  have  JNLister  Br^an 
carried  off  to  Chiswick  for  a  couple  of  days;  and  I  warrant 
me  bis  lady  mother  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  would  agree 
to  anything  I  chose  to  propose.     The  servants  about  her  I  took 
care  should  be  in  my  pay,  not  hers;  especially  the  child's  head 
nurse  was  under  my  orders,  not  those  of  my  lady;  and  a  very 
handsome,  red-cheeked,  impudent  jade  she  was;  and  a  great 
fool  she  made  me  make  of  myself.     This  woman  was  more 
mistress  of  the  house  than  the  poor-spirited  lady  who  owned 
it.     She  gave  the  law  to  the  servants;  and  if  1  showed  anj^ 
particular  attention  to  any  of  the  ladies  who  visited  us,  the 
slut  would  not  scruple  to  show  her  jealousy,  and  to  find  means 
to  send  them  packing.     The  fact  is,  a  generous  man  is  always 
made  a  fool  of  by  some  woman  or  other;  and  this  one  had  such 
an  influence  over  me  that  she  could  turn  me  round  her  finger.* 

♦From  these  ciniotig  confe«i*ions,  it  would  appear  tli.at  'S\\.  Lyndon  malireated  liis 
lady  in  every  possible  way  ;  that  he  donied  her  society,  ballied  her  into  signing  away 
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Her  infernal  tc'iir,K'r  (Mrs.  Stammer  was  the  jade's  name), 
and  ray  wife's  moody  despondency,  made  my  house  and  liome 
not  over  pleasant;  hence  I  was  driven  a  good  deal  abroad, 
where,  as  play  was  the  fashion  at  every  club,  tavern,  and  as- 
sembly, I,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  resume  my  old  habit,  and 
to  commence  as  an  amateur  those  games  at  which  I  was  once 
unrivaled  in  Europe.  But  whether  a  man's  temper  changes 
with  prosperity,  or  his  skill  leaves  him  when,  deprived  of  a 
confederate,  and  pursuing  the  game  no  longer  professionally, 
he  joins  in  it,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  pastime,  I  know 
not;  but  certain  it  is  that  in  the  seasons  of  1774-75  I  lost  much 
money  at  White's  and  the  Cocoa  Tree,  and  was  compelled  to 
meet  my  losses  by  borrowing  largely  upon  my  wife's  annuities, 
insuring  her  ladyship's  life,  and  so  forth.  The  terms  at  which 
I  raised  these  necessary  sums  and  the  outlays  requisite  for  my 
improvements  Avere,  of  course,  very  onerous,  and  clipped  the 
property  considerably;  and  it  was  some  of  these  papers  which 
my  Lady  Lyndon  (who  was  of  a  narrow,  timid,  and  stingy 
turn)  occasionally  refused  to  sign ;  until  Ipersuaded  her,  as  I 
have  before  shown. 

My  dealings  on  the  turf  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as  forming 
part  of  my  history  at  this  time ;  but,  in  truth,  I  have  no  partic- 
ular pleasure  in  recalling  my  Newmarket  doings.  I  was  in- 
fernally bit  and  bubbled  in  almost  every  one  of  my  transactions 
there;  and  though  I  could  ride  a  horse  as  well  as  any  man  in 
England,  was  no  match  with  the  English  noblemen  at  backing 
him.  Fifteen  years  after  my  horse,  Bay  Billow,  by  Sophy 
Hardcastle,  out  of  Eclipse,  lost  the  Newmarket  stakes,  for 
which  he  was  the  first  favorite,  I  found  that  a  noble  earl,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  had  got  into  his  stable  the  morning  before 

her  property,  spent  it  in  gamblint;  and  taverns,  was  openly  unfaithful  to  her;  and, 
when  she  complained,  threatened  to  remove  her  children  from  her.  Nor,  indeed,  is  he 
the  only  hU!*baiKl  who  has  done  the  like,  and  has  passed  for  '  nobody's  enemy  but  his 
own':  a  jovial,  good-natured  fellow.  The  world  contains  scores  of  such  amiable 
people;  and,  indeed,  it  is  because  justice  has  not  been  done  them  that  we  have  edited 
this  autobiography.  Had  it  been  tliat  of  a  mere  hero  of  romance— one  of  those  heroic 
youths  who  figure  in  the  novels  of  Scott  and  James— there  would  have  been  no  call  to 
introduce  the  reader  to  a  personage  already  so  often  and  so  charmingly  depicted.  Mr. 
Barry  Lyndon  is  not,  we  repeat,  a  hero  of  the  common  pattern  ;  but  let  the  reader 
look  round,  and  ask  himself,  Do  not  as  many  rogues  succeed  in  life  as  honest  men  * 
more  fools  than  men  of  talent  ?  And  is  it  not  just  that  the  lives  of  this  class  should  be 
described  by  the  student  of  human  nature  as  well  as  the  actions  of  those  fairy-tale 
princes,  those  perfect  impossible  heroes,  whom  our  writers  love  to  describe?  There 
IS  something /iai'w«  and  simple  in  that  time-honored  style  of  novel  writing  by  which 
Prince  Preitym.in.  at  the  end  of  his  adventures,  is  put  in  possession  of  every  worldly 
prosperity,  as  he  lias  been  endowed  with  every  mental  and  bodily  excellence  previously. 
The  novelist,  thinks  that  he  can  do  no  more  for  his  darling  hero  tlian  make  him  a  lord. 
Is  It  not  a  i)oor  standard  that,  of  the  Kiimmum  botnnn?  The  greatest  good  in  life  is  not 
to  be  a  lord  ;  perhaps  not  even  to  be  happy.  Poverty,  illness,  a  h.imp  back,  may  be 
rewards  and  conditions  of  good  as  well  as  that  bodily  prosperity  wliich  all  of  us  uncon- 
sciously Set  ii|i  for  worship  Hnt  this  is  a  sul)Ject  for  an  (^ssuy,  not  a  note  ;  and  it  is 
best  to  allow  .\lr.  Lyndon  to  resume  the  candid  and  ingenious  narrative  of  his  virtues 
and  defects. 
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he  ran;  and  the  consequence  was  that  an  outside  horse  won, 
and  your  humble  servant  was  out  to  the  amount  of  £15,000. 
Strangers  had  no  chance  in  those  days  on  the  heath;  and, 
though  dazzled  by  the  splendor  and  fashion  assembled  there, 
and  surrounded  by  the  greatest  persons  of  the  land — the 
royal  dukes,  with  their  wives  and  splendid  equipages;  old 
Grafton,  with  his  queer  bevy  of  company,  and  such  men  as 
Ancaster,  Sandwich,  Lorn — a  man  might  have  considered 
himself  certain  of  fair  play  and  have  been  not  a  little  proud  of 
the  society  he  kept;  yet,  I  promise  you  that,  exalted  as  it  was, 
there  was  no  set  of  men  in  Europe  avIio  knew  how  to  rob  more 
genteelly,  to  bubble  a  stranger,  to  bribe  a  jockey,  to  doctor  a 
horse,  or  to  arrange  a  betting  book.  Even  Z couldn't  stand 
against  these  accomplished  gamesters  of  the  highest  families 
in  Europe.  Was  it  my  own  want  of  style,  or  my  want  of  a 
fortune?  I  know  not.  But  now  I  was  arrived  at  the  height  of 
my  ambition  both  my  skill  and  my  luck  seemed  to  be  deserting 
me.  Everything  I  touched  crumbled  in  my  hand;  every  specu- 
lation I  had  failed ;  every  agent  I  trusted  deceived  me.  I  am, 
indeed,  one  of  those  born  to  make,  and  not  to  keep  fortunes; 
for  the  qualities  and  energy  which  lead  a  man  to  effect  the  first 
are  often  the  very  causes  of  his  ruin  in  the  latter  case;  indeed  I 
know  of  no  other  reason  for  the  misfortunes  which  befell  me.* 
I  had  alwaj's  a  taste  for  men  of  letters,  and  perhaps,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  have  no  objection  to  playing  the  fine  gen- 
tleman and  patron  among  the  wits.  Such  people  are  usually 
needy  and  of  low  birth,  and  have  an  instinctive  awe  and  love 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  laced  coat;  as  all  must  have  remarked 
who  have  frequented  their  societ3\  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  was 
afterward  knighted,  and  certainly  the  most  elegant  painter  of 
his  day,  was  a  pretty  dexterous  courtier  of  the  wit  tribe;  and 
it  was  ttirough  this  gentleman,  wdio  painted  a  piece  of  me.  Lady 
Lyndon,  and  our  little  Bryan,  which  was  greatly  admired  at 
the  Exhibition  (I  was  represented  as  quitting  my  wife,  in  the 
costume  of  the  Tippleton  yeomanry,  of  which  I  was  major;  the 
child  starting  back  from  my  helmet  like  what-d'ye-call'im — 
Hector's  son,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  Iliad) ;  it  was 
through  Mr.  Reynolds  that  I  was  inti'oduced  to  a  score  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  their  great  chief,  Mr.  Johnson.  I  always 
thought  their  great  chief  a  great  bear.  He  drank  tea  twice  or 
thrice  at  my  house,  misbehaving  himself  most  grossly;  treat- 
ing my  opinions  with  no  more  respect  than  those  of  a  schoolboy, 
and  telling  me  to  mind  my  horses  and  tailors,  and  not  trouble 

*  The  memoirs  Pecm  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1814,  in  that  calm  retreat 
which  Fonuue  had  selected  for  the  author  at  the  close  of  his  life. 
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myself  about  letters.  His  Scotch  bear-leader,  Mr.  Boswell, 
was  a  butt  of  the  first  quality.  I  never  saw  such  a  figure  as  the 
fellow  cut  in  what  he  called  a  Corsican  habit,  at  one  of  Mrs. 
Cornelys'  balls,  at  Carlisle  House,  Soho.  But  that  the  stories 
connected  with  that  same  establishment  are  not  the  most 
profitable  tales  in  the  world,  I  could  tell  tales  of  scores  of  queer 
doings  there.  All  the  high  and  low  demireps  of  the  town 
gathered  there,  from  his  grace  of  Ancaster  down  to  my  coun- 
tryman, poor  Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  2)oet,  and  from  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston  down  to  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  or  Kitty 
Fisher.  Here  I  have  met  very  queer  characters,  who  came  to 
queer  ends  too;  poor  Hackman,  that  afterward  was  hanged 
for  killing  Miss  Ray,  and  (on  the  sly)  his  Reverence  Dr. 
Simony,  whom  my  friend  Sam  Foote,  of  the  Little  Theater, 
bade  to  live  even  after  forgery  and  the  cope  cut  short  the  un- 
lucky parson's  career. 

It  was  a  merry  place,  London,  in  those  days,  and  that's  the 
truth.  I'm  writing  now  in  my  gouty  old  age,  and  people  have 
grown  vastly  more  moral  and  matter-of-fact  than  they  were  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  world  was  young  with 
me.  There  was  a  difference  between  a  gentleman  and  a 
common  fellow  in  those  times.  We  wore  silk  and  embroidery 
then.  Now  every  man  has  the  same  coachinan-like  look  in  his 
belcher  and  caped  coat,  and  there  is  no  outward  difference  be- 
tween my  lord  and  his  groom.  Then  it  took  a  man  of  fashion 
a  couple  of  hours  to  make  his  toilet,  and  he  could  show  some 
taste  and  genius  in  the  selecting  it.  What  a  blaze  of  splendor 
was  a  drawing  room,  or  an  opera,  of  a  gala  night !  What  sums 
of  money  were  lost  and  won  at  the  delicious  faro  table!  My 
gilt  curricle  and  outriders,  blazing  in  green  and  gold,  were 
very  different  objects  to  the  equipages  you  see  nowadaj's  in 
the  ring,  with  the  stunted  grooms  behind  them.  A  man  could 
drink  four  times  as  much  as  the  milksops  nowadays  can  swal- 
low; but  'tis  useless  expatiating  on  this  theme.  Gentlemen 
are  dead  and  gone.  The  fashion  has  now  turned  upon  your 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  I  grow  quite  moody  and  sad  when  I 
think  of  thirty  j'cars  ago. 

This  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  reminiscences  of  what  was  a 
very  hap])y  and  splendid  time  with  me,  but  presenting  little 
of  mark  in  the  way  of  adventure ;  as  is  generally  the  (^ase  when 
times  are  hai)i»y  and  eas}'.  It  woidd  seem  idle  to  fill  pages  with 
accounts  of  the  everyday  occupations  of  a  man  of  fashion — 
the  fair  ladies  who  smiled  upon  him,  the  dresses  he  wore,  the 
matches  he  played  and  won  and  lost.     At  this  period  of  time, 
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when  j-ouogsters are  employed  cuttingtbe  Frencbiuen's  throats 
in  Spain  or  France,  lying  out  in  bivouacs,  and  feeding  off  com- 
missariat beef  and  biscuit,  they  would  not  understand  what  a 
life  their  ancestors  led;  and  so  I  shall  leave  further  discourse 
upon  the  pleasures  of  the  times  when  even  the  Prince  was  a 
lad  in  leading-strings,  when  Charles  Fox  had  not  subsided 
into  a  mere  statesman,  and  Bonaparte  was  a  beggarly  brat  in 
bis  native  island. 

While  these  improvements  were  going  on  in  my  estates,  my 
house,  from  an  antique  Norman  castle  being  changed  to  an 
elegant  Greek  temple  or  palace — my  gardens  and  woods  los- 
ing their  rustic  appearance  to  be  adai)ted  to  the  most  genteel 
French  style — my  child  growing  up  at  his  mother's  knees,  and 
iny  influence  in  the  country  increasing,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  I  stayed  in  Devonshire  all  this  while,  and  that  I  neglected 
to  make  visits  to  London  and  my  various  estates  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

I  went  to  reside  at  the  Trecothick  estate  and  the  Polwellan 
Wheal,  where  I  found,  instead  of  profit,  every  kind  of  petti- 
fogging chicanery;  I  passed  over  in  state  to  our  territories  in 
Ireland,  where  I  entertained  the  gentry  in  a  style  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  himself  could  not  equal ;  gave  the  fashion  to  Dublin 
(to  be  sure  it  was  a  beggarly,  savage  city  in  those  days;  and, 
since  the  time  there  has  been  a  pother  about  the  L^nion,  and 
the  misfortunes  attending  it,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  mad  praises  of  the  old  order  of  things,  which  the  fond 
Irish  patriots  have  invented) ;  I  say  I  set  the  fashion  to  Dublin ; 
and  small  praise  to  me,  for  a  poor  place  it  was  in  those  times, 
whatever  the  Irish  party  may  say. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  given  you  a  description  of  it.  It 
was  the  Warsaw  of  our  part  of  the  world;  there  was  a  splen- 
did, milled,  half-civilized  nobilit}',  ruling  over  a  half-savage 
population.  I  say  half-savage  advisedly.  The  commonalty 
in  the  streets  were  wild,  unshorn,  and  in  rags.  The  most  public 
places  were  not  safe  after  nightfall.  The  College,  the  public 
buildings,  and  the  great  gentry's  houses  were  splendid  (the 
latter  unfinished  for  the  most  part) ;  but  the  people  were  in  a 
state  more  wretched  than  any  vulgar  I  have  ever  known ;  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  was  only  half-allowed  to  them ;  their 
clergy  were  forced  to  be  educated  out  of  the  countrj^;  their 
aristocracy  was  quite  distinct  from  them ;  there  was  a  Protes- 
tant nobility,  and  in  the  towns,  poor,  insolent  Protestant  cor- 
porations, with  a  bankrupt  retinue  of  mayors,  aldermen,  and 
municipal  officers — all  of  whom  figured  in  addresses  and  had 
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the  public  voice  in  the  country;  but  there  was  no  sympathy 
and  connection  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  people  of  the 
Irish.  To  one  who  had  been  bred  so  much  abroad  as  myself, 
this  difference  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  was  doubly 
striking;  and  though  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  my  own  faith,  yet 
I  could  not  help  remembering  my  grandfather  held  a  different 
one,  and  wondering  that  there  should  be  such  a  political  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  I  passed  among  my  neighbors  for 
a  dangerous  leveler,  for  entertaining  and  expressing  such 
opinions,  and  especially  for  asking  the  priest  of  the  parish  to 
my  table  at  Castle  Lyndon.  He  was  a  gentleman,  educated 
at  Salamanca,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  far  better  bred  and  more 
agreeable  companion  than  his  comrade  the  rector,  who  had 
but  a  dozen  Protestants  for  his  congregation ;  who  was  a  lord's 
son,  to  be  sure,  but  he  could  hardly  spell,  and  tbe  great  field 
of  his  labors  was  in  the  kennel  and  cockpit. 

I  did  not  extend  and  beautify  the  house  of  Castle  Lyndon 
as  I  had  done  our  other  estates,  but  contented  myself  with 
paying  an  occasional  visit  there;  exercising  an  almost  royal 
hospitality  and  keeping  open  house  during  my  stay.  When 
absent,  I  gave  to  my  aunt,  the  widow  Brady,  and  her  six  un- 
married daughters  (although  they  al waj'S  detested  me) ,  i)ermis- 
sion  to  inhabit  the  place;  my  mother  prefering  my  new  man- 
sion of  Barryogue. 

And  as  my  Lord  BuUingdon  was  by  this  time  grown  ex- 
cessively tall  and  troublesome,  I  determined  to  leave  him  under 
the  care  of  a  proper  governor  in  Ireland,  with  Mrs.  Brady 
and  her  six  daughters  to  take  care  of  him;  and  he  was  wel- 
come to  fall  in  love  with  all  the  old  ladies  if  he  were  so  minded, 
and  thereby  imitate  his  stepfather's  example.  When  tired  of 
Castle  Lyndon,  his  lordship  was  at  liberty  to  go  and  reside  at 
my  house  with  my  mamma;  but  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
him  and  her,  and,  on  account  of  my  son  Bryan,  I  think  she 
hated  him  as  cordially  as  ever  I  myself  could  possibly  do. 

The  county  of  Devon  is  not  so  lucky  as  the  neighboring 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  has  not  the  share  of  representatives 
which  the  latter  possesses;  where  I  have  known  a  moderate 
country  gentleman,  with  a  few  score  of  hundreds  per  annum 
from  his  estate,  treble  his  income  by  returning  three  or  four 
Members  to  Parliament,  and  by  the  inlluence  with  Ministers 
which  these  seats  gave  him.  The  parliamentary  interest  of 
the  house  of  Lyndon  had  been  grossly  neglected  during  my 
wife's  minority  and  the  incapacity  of  the  earl  her  father;  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  it  had  betMi  smuggled  away  from  the 
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Lyndon  family  altogether  by  the  adroit  old  hypocrite  of  Tip- 
toff  Castle,  who  acted  as  most  kinsmen  and  guardians  do  by 
their  wards  and  relatives,  and  robbed  them.  The  Marquis  of 
Tiptoff  returned  four  Members  to  l*arliament;  two  for  the 
borouo-h  of  Tippleton,  Avhich,  as  all  the  world  knows,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  our  estate  of  Hackton,  bounded  on  the  other  side 
by  Tiptoff  Park.  For  time  out  of  mind  we  had  sent  Members 
for  that  borough,  until  Tiptoff,  taking  advantage  of  the  late 
lord's  imbecility,  put  in  his  own  nominees.  When  his  eldest 
son  became  of  age,  of  course  my  lord  was  to  take  his  seat  for 
Tippleton  ;  when  Rigby  (Nabob  Rigby,  who  made  his  fortune 
under  Clive  in  India)  died,  the  marquis  thought  fit  to  bring 
down  his  second  son,  my  Lord  George  Poynings,  to  whom  I 
"have  introduced  the  reader  in  a  former  chapter,  and  deter- 
mined, in  his  high  mightiness,  that  he  too  should  go  on  and 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  opj^osition — the  big  old  Whigs,  with 
whom  the  marquis  acted. 

Rigby  had  been  for  some  time  in  an  ailing  condition  pre- 
vious to  his  demise,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  circumstance 
of  his  failing  health  had  not  been  passed  over  by  the  gentry 
of  the  county,  who  were  stanch  government  men  for  the  most 
part,  and  hated  my  Lord  Tiptoff's  ])rinciplcs  as  dangerous  and 
ruinous.  'We  have  been  looking  out  for  a  man  to  fight  against 
him,'  said  the  squires  to  me;  'we  can  onl}'  match  Tiptoff"  out 
of  Hackton  Castle.  You,  Mr.  Lyndon,  are  our  man,  and  at 
the  next  county  election  we  will  swear  to  bring  j'ou  in.' 

I  hated  the  Tiptoffs  so  that  I  would  have  fought  them  at 
any  election.  Thej^  not  onl}'  would  not  visit  at  Hackton,  but 
declined  to  receive  those  who  visited  us;  they  kept  the  women 
of  the  county  from  receiving  my  wife;  they  invented  half  the 
wild  stories  of  my  profligacv  and  extravagance  with  Avhich 
the  neighborhood  was  entertained  ;  they  said  I  had  frightened 
my  wife  into  marriage,  and  that  she  was  a  lost  woman ;  they 
hinted  that  Bullingdon's  life  was  not  secure  under  my  roof, 
that  his  treatment  Avas  odious,  and  that  I  wanted  to  ptit  him 
out  of  the  way  to  make  place  for  Bryan,  my  son.  I  could  scarce 
have  a  friend  to  Hackton,  but  they  counted  the  bottles  drank 
at  my  table.  They  ferreted  out  my  dealings  with  my  lawyers 
and  agents.  If  a  creditor  was  unpaid,  every  item  of  his  bill 
was  known  at  Tiptoff  Hall ;  if  I  looked  at  a  farmer's  daughter, 
it  was  said  I  had  ruined  her.  M}'-  faults  are  many,  I  confess, 
and  as  a  domestic  character,  I  can't  boast  of  anj^  particular 
regularity,  or  temper;  but  Lady  Lyndon  and  I  did  not  quarrel 
more  than  fashionable  people  do,  and  at  first  we  always  used 
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to  make  it  up  pi-etty  well.  I  am  a  man  full  of  errors,  cer- 
tainly, but  not  the  devil  that  these  odious  backbiters  at  Tiptoff 
rejDresented  me  to  be.  For  the  tirst  three  years  I  never  struck 
my  wife  but  when  I  was  in  liquor.  When  I  tlung  the  carving- 
knife  at  Bullingdon  I  was  drunk,  as  everybody  present  can 
testify;  but  as  for  having  any  systematic  scheme  against  the 
poor  lad,  I  can  declare  solemnly  that,  beyond  merely  hating 
him  (and  one's  inclinations  are  not  in  one's  power),  I  am 
guilty  of  no  evil  toward  him. 

I  had  sufficient  motives,  then,  for  enmity  against  the  Tip- 
toffs,  and  am  not  a  man  to  let  a  feeling  of  that  kind  lie  inactive. 
Though  a  Whig,  or,  perhaps,  because  a  Whig,  the  marquis 
was  one  of  the  haughtiest  men  breathing,  and  treated  com- 
moners as  his  idol  the  great  earl  used  to  treat  them — after  he 
came  to  a  coronet  himself — as  so  many  low  vassals,  who  might 
be  proud  to  lick  his  shoebuckle.  When  the  Tippleton  mayor 
and  corporation  waited  upon  him,  he  received  them  covered, 
never  offered  Mr.  Mayor  a  chair,  but  retired  when  the  refresh- 
ments were  brought,  or  had  them  served  to  the  worshipful 
aldermen  in  the  steward's  room.  These  honest  Britons  never 
rebelled  against  such  treatment,  until  instructed  to  do  so  by 
my  patriotism.  No,  the  dogs  liked  to  be  bullied;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  long  experience,  I  have  met  with  but  very  few 
Englishmen  who  are  not  of  their  way  of  thinking. 

It  was  not  until  I  opened  their  eyes  that  they  knew  their 
degradation.  I  invited  the  Mayor  to  Hackton,  and  Mrs. 
Mayoress  (a  very  buxom,  pretty  groceress  she  was,  by  the 
way)  I  made  sit  by  my  wife,  and  drove  them  both  out  to  the 
races  in  my  curricle.  Lady  Lyndon  fought  very  hai'd  against 
this  condescension;  but  I  had  a  way  with  her.  as  the  saying 
is,  and  though  she  had  a  temper,  yet  I  had  a  better  one.  A 
temper,  psha!  A  wild  cat  has  a  temper,  but  a  keeper  can  get 
the  better  of  it;  and  I  know  very  few  women  in  the  world 
whom  I  could  not  master. 

Well,  I  made  much  of  the  mayor  and  corporation ;  sent  them 
bucks  for  tlieir  dinners,  or  asked  them  to  mine;  made  a  ])oint 
of  attending  their  assemblies,  dancing  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  going  through,  in  short,  all  the  acts  of  ])oliteness 
which  are  necessary  on  such  occasions;  and  though  old  Tijjtoff 
must  have  seen  my  goings  on,  yet  his  head  was  so  nnich  in  the 
clouds  that  he  never  once  condescended  to  imagine  his  dynasty 
could  be  overthrown  in  his  own  town  of  Tippleton,  and  issued 
his  mandates  as  securely  as  if  he  had  been  the  grand  'I'urk,  and 
the  Tippleton ians  no  better  than  so  many  slaves  of  his  will. 
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Every  post  -wbicli  brouglit  us  any  account  of  Rigby's  in- 
creasing illness  was  the  sure  occasion  of  a  dinner  from  me;  so 
much  so  that  my  friends  of  the  hunt  used  to  laugh  and  say, 
'Rigby's  worse;  there's  a  corporation  dinner  at  llackton.' 

It  was  in  1776,  when  the  American  war  broke  out,  that  I 
came  into  Parliament.  My  Lord  Chatham,  whose  wisdom  his 
part}'^  in  those  daj's  used  to  call  superhuman,  raised  his  oracu- 
lar voice  in  the  House  of  Peers  against  the  American  contest; 
and  my  countryman,  Mr.  Burke — a  great  philosopher,  but  a 
plaguey  long-winded  orator — was  the  champion  of  the  rebels 
in  the  Commons — where,  however, 'thanks  to  British  ])atriot- 
ism,  he  could  get  very  few  to  back  him.  Old  Tiptoft'  would 
have  sworn  black  was  white  if  the  great  earl  had  bidden  him; 
"and  he  made  his  son  give  up  bis  commission  in  the  Guards,  in 
imitation  of  my  Lord  Pitt,  who  resigned  his  ensigncy  rather 
than  fight  against  what  he  called  his  American  brethren. 

But  this  was  a  height  of  patriotism  extremely  little  relished 
in  England,  where,  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
our  people  hated  the  Americans  heartily;  and  where,  when 
we  heard  of  the  fight  of  Lexington,  and  the  glorious  victory 
of  Bunker's  Hill  (as  we  use  to  call  it  in  those  days),  the  nation 
flushed  out  in  its  usual  hot-headed  anger.  The  talk  was  all 
against  the  philosophers  after  that,  and  the  ])eople  were  most 
indomitably  loj'al.  It  was  not  until  the  land  tax  was  increased, 
that  the  gentry  began  to  grumble  a  little;  but  still  my  party 
in  tlie  West  was  very  strong  against  the  Tiptoffs,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  take  the  field  and  win  as  usual. 

The  old  marquis  neglected  every  one  of  the  decent  pre- 
cautions which  are  requisite  in  a  parliamentary  campaign. 
He  signified  to  the  corporation  and  freeholders  liis  intention 
of  presenting  his  son.  Lord  George,  and  his  desire  that  the 
latter  should  be  elected  their  burgess;  but  he  scarcely  gave  so 
much  as  a  glass  of  beer  to  whet  the  devotedness  of  his  adher- 
ents; and  I,  as  I  need  not  say,  engaged  every  tavern  in  Tip- 
pleton  in  my  behalf. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  over  the  twenty-times-told  tale  of 
an  election.  I  rescued  the  borough  of  Tippleton  from  the 
hands  of  Lord  Tiptoff  and  his  son.  Lord  George.  I  had  a 
savage  sort  of  satisfaction,  too,  iu  forcing  my  wife  (who  had 
been  at  one  time  exceedingly  smitten  by  her  kinsman,  as  I  have 
already  related),  to  take  part  against  him,  and  to  wear  and 
distribute  my  colors  when  the  day  of  election  came.  And 
when  we  spoke  at  one  another,  I  told  the  crowd  that  I  had 
beaten  Lord  George  in  love,  that  I  had  beaten  him  in  M'ar,  and 
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that  I  would  now  beat  him  in  Parliament;  and  so  I  did,  as 
the  event  proved ;  for,  to  the  inexpressible  anger  of  the  old 
marquis,  Bany  Lyndon,  Esq.,  was  returned  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Tip])leton,in  place  of  John  Rigb}-,  P]sq.,  deceased  ; 
and  I  threatened  him  at  the  next  election  to  turn  him  out  of 
both  his  seats,  and  went  to  attend  ni}^  duties  in  Parliament. 

It  was  then  I  seriously  determined  on  achieving  for  myself 
the  Irish  peerage,  to  be  enjoyed  after  me  by  my  beloved  son 
and  heir. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN   WHICH    MY    GOOD    FORTUNE   BEGINS   TO    WAVER. 

And  now,  if  any  people  should  be  disposed  to  think  my 
history  immoral  (for  I  have  heard  some  assert  that  I  was  a 
man  who  never  deserved  that  so  much  prosperity  should  fall 
to  my  share),  I  will  beg  those  cavilers  to  do  me  the  favor  to 
read  the  conclusion  of  my  adventures;  when  they  will  sec  it 
was  no  such  great  prize  that  I  had  won,  and  that  wealth, 
splendor,  thirty  thousand  per  annum,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament 
are  often  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  when  one  has  to  buy 
those  enjoyments  at  the  price  of  personal  libert}',  and  saddled 
with  the  charge  of  a  troublesome  wife. 

They  are  the  deuce,  these  troublesome  wives,  and  that  is 
the  truth.  No  man  knows  until  he  tries  how  wearisome  and 
disheartening  the  burden  of  one  of  them  is,  and  how  the  an- 
noyance grows  and  strengthens  from  j^ear  to  year,  and  the 
courage  becomes  weaker  to  bear  it;  so  that  that  trouble  which 
seemed  light  and  trivial  the  first  year,  becomes  intolerable  ten 
years  after.  I  have  heard  of  one  of  the  classical  fellows  in 
the  dictionary  who  began  by  carrying  a  calf  up  a  hill  every 
day,  and  so  continued  until  the  animal  grew  to  be  a  bull, 
which  he  still  easily  accommodated  upon  his  shoulders;  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  young  unmarried  gentlemen,  a  wife  is  a 
very  much  harder  pack  to  the  back  than  the  biggest  heifer  in 
Smithfield ;  and,  if  I  can  prevent  one  of  you  from  marrying,  the 
'Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.,'  will  not  be  written  in  vain. 
Not  that  my  lady  was  a  scold  or  a  shrew,  as  some  wives  are;  I 
could  have  managed  to  have  cured  her  of  that ;  Iml  slie  was  of  a 
cowardly,  crying,  melancholy,  maudlin  temper,  which  is  to  me 
still  more  odious;  do  what  one  would  to  please  her,  she  would 
never  be  hapjn'  or  in  good  humor.  I  left  her  alone  after  a  while ; 
and  because,  as  was  natural  in  my  case,  where  a  disagreeable 
home  obliged  me  to  seek  amusement  and  companions  abroad, 
she  added  a  mean,  detestable  jealousy  to  all  her  other  faults;  I 
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could  not  for  some  time  pay  the  commonest  attention  to  any 
other  woman,  but  my  Lady  Lyndon  must  weep,  and  wring  her 
hands,  and  threaten  to  commit  suicide,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Her  death  would  have  been  no  comfort  to  me,  as  Heave  any 
person  of  common  prudence  to  imagine;  for  that  scoundrel  of 
a  young  Bullingdon  (who  was  now  growing  up  a  tall,  gawky, 
swarthy  lad,  and  about  to  become  my  greatest  plague  and 
annoyance)  would  have  inherited  every  penny  of  the  property, 
and  I  should  have  been  left  considerably  poorer  even  than  when 
I  married  the  widow;  for  I  spent  my  personal  fortune  as  well 
as  the  lady's  income  in  the  keeping  up  of  our  rank,  and  was 
always  too  much  a  man  of  honor  and  spirit  to  save  a  penny 
•of  Lady  Lyndon's  income.  Let  this  be  flung  in  the  teeth  of 
my  detractors,  who  say  I  never  could  have  so  injured  the  Lyn- 
don property  had  I  not  been  making  a  private  purse  for  my- 
self; and  who  believe  that,  even  in  ni}^  present  painful  situa- 
tion, I  have  hoards  of  gold  laid  by  somewhere,  and  could  come 
out  as  a  Croesus  when  I  choose.  I  never  raised  a  shilling  upon 
Lady  Lyndon's  property  but  I  spent  it  like  a  man  of  honor; 
besides  incurring  numberless  personal  obligations  for  money, 
which  all  went  to  the  common  stock.  Independent  of  the 
Lyndon  mortages  and  incumbrances,  I  owe  myself  at  least 
£120,000,  which  I  spent  while  in  occupancy  of  my  wife's  estate; 
so  that  I  may  justly  say  that  property  is  indebted  to  me  in 
the  above-mentioned  sum. 

Althousrh  I  have  described  the  utter  disijust  and  distaste 
which  speedily  took  possession  of  my  breast  as  regarded  Lady 
Lyndon;  and  although  I  took  no  particular  pains  (for  I  am  all 
frankness  and  above  board)  to  disguise  mj^  feelings  in  general, 
yet  she  was  of  such  a  mean  spirit  that  she  pursued  me  with  her 
regard  in  spite  of  my  indifference  to  her,  and  would  kindle 
up  at  the  smallest  kind  word  I  spoke  to  her.  The  fact  is,  be- 
tween my  respected  reader  and  myself,  that  1  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  dashing  young  men  of  England  in  those 
days,  and  my  wife  was  violently  in  love  with  me;  and  though 
I  say  it  who  shouldn't,  as  the  phrase  goes,  my  wife  was  not 
the  only  woman  of  rank  in  London  who  had  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  the  humble  Irish  adventurer.  What  a  riddle  these 
women  are,  I  have  often  thought!  I  have  seen  the  most  ele- 
gant creatures  at  St.  James'  grow  wild  for  love  of  the  coars- 
est and  most  vulgar  of  men;  the  cleverest  women  passionately 
admire  the  most  illiterate  of  our  sex,  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  contrariety  in  the  foolish  creatures;  and  though  I 
don't  mean  to  hint  that  /am  vulgar  or  illiterate,  as  the  persons 
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mentioned  above  (I  would  cut  the  throat  of  aiij-  man  wlio  dared 
to  whisper  a  word  against  my  birth  or  ni}' breeding),  yet  I 
have  shown  that  Lady  Lyndon  had  plenty  of  reason  to  dislike 
me  if  she  chose;  but,  like  the  rest  of  her  silly  sex,  she  was 
governed  by  infatuation,  not  reason;  and,  up  to  the  very  last 
day  of  our  being  together,  would  be  reconciled  to  me,  and 
fondle  me,  if  I  addressed  her  a  single  kind  word. 

'Ah,'  she  would  say,  in  these  moments  of  tenderness — 'ah, 
Redmond,  if  you  would  always  be  so!'  And  in  these  fits  of 
love  she  was  the  most  easy  creature  in  the  world  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  would  have  signed  away  her  whole  projiert}^  had 
it  been  possible.  And,  I  must  confess,  it  was  with  very  little 
attention  on  my  part  that  I  could  bring  her  into  good  humor. 
To  walk  with  her  on  the  Mall,  or  at  Ranelagh,  to  attend  her 
to  church  at  St.  James',  to  purchase  any  little  present  or 
trinket  for  her,  was  enough  to  coax  her.  Such  is  female  in- 
consistency! The  next  day  she  would  be  calling  me  'Mr. 
Barry'  probably,  and  be  bemoaning  her  miserable  fate  that 
she  ever  should  have  been  united  to  such  a  monster.  So  it 
was  she  was  pleased  to  call  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in 
his  Majesty's  three  kingdoms;  and  I  warrant  me  other  ladies 
had  a  much  more  flattering  opinion  of  me. 

Then  she  would  threaten  to  leave  me ;  but  I  had  a  hold  of 
her  in  the  person  of  her  son,  of  whom  she  was  passionately 
fond;  I  don't  know  why,  for  she  had  alwaj^s  neglected  Bul- 
lingdon,  her  elder  son,  and  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
bis  health,  his  welfare,  or  his  education. 

It  was  our  young  hoy,  then,  who  formed  the  great  bond  of 
union  between  me  and  her  ladyship;  and  there  was  no  plan  of 
ambition  I  could  propose  in  which  she  would  not  join  for  the 
poor  lad's  behoof,  and  no  expense  she  would  not  eagerly  in- 
cur, if  it  might  by  any  means  be  shown  to  tend  to  his  advance- 
ment. I  can  tell  you,  bribes  were  administered,  and  in  high 
places  too,  so  near  the  royal  person  of  his  Majest^y  that  you 
would  be  astonished  were  I  to  mention  what  great  personages 
condescended  to  receive  our  loans.  I  got  from  the  English 
and  Irish  heralds  a  description  and  detailed  pedigree  of  the 
Barony  of  Barryogue,  and  claimed  respectfully  to  be  rein- 
stated in  my  ancestral  titles,  and  also  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  Viscounty  of  Ballybany.  'This  head  would  become  a 
coronet,'  my  lady  would  sometimes  say,  in  her  fond  moments, 
smoothing  down  my  hair;  and,  indeed,  there  is  many  a  puny 
whipster  in  their  lordshiits'  house  who  has  neither  \\\\  pres- 
ence nor  my  courage,  my  pedigree  nor  any  of  my  merits. 
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The  striving  after  this  peerage  I  consider  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  unlucky  of  all  ray  unlucky  dealings  at  this  period. 
I  made  unheard-of  sacrifices  to  bring  it  about.  I  lavished 
money  here  and  diamonds  there.  I  bought  lands  at  ten  times 
their  value ;  purchased  pictures  and  articles  of  vertu  at  ruinous 
prices.  I  gave  repeated  entertainments  to  those  friends  to  my 
claims  who, being  about  the  royal  person, were  likely  to  advance 
it.  I  lost  many  a  bet  to  the  royal  dukes,  his  Majesty's  brothers ; 
but  let  these  matters  be  forgotten,  and,  because  of  my  private 
injuries,  let  me  not  be  deficient  in  loyalty  to  ray  sovereign. 

The  only  person  in  this  transaction  wlioni  I  shall  mention 
openly,  is  that  old  scamp  and  swindler,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Crabs.  This  nobleman  was  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  Majesty's  closet,  and  one  with  whom  the  revered 
monarch  was  on  terms  of  considerable  intimacy.  A  close  re- 
gard had  sprung  up  between  them  in  the  old  king's  time; 
when  his  royal  highness,  plaj'ing  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
with  the  young  lord  on  the  landing-place  of  the  great  staircase 
at  Kew,  in  some  moment  of  irritation,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
kicked  the  young  earl  downstairs,  who,  falling,  broke  his  leg. 
The  prince's  hearty  repentance  for  his  violence  caused  him 
to  ally  himself  closely  with  the  person  whom  he  had  injured, 
and  when  his  Majesty  came  to  the  throne  there  was  no  man, 
it  is  said,  of  whora  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  so  jealous  as  of  ray 
Lord  Crabs.  The  latter  was  poor  and  extravagant,  and  Bute 
got  him  out  of  the  way  by  sending  him  on  the  Russian  and 
other  embassies;  but,  on  this  favorite's  dismissal,  Crabs  sped 
back  from  the  Continent,  and  was  appointed  almost  immedi- 
ately to  a  place  about  his  Majesty's  person. 

It  was  with  this  disreputable  nobleman  that  I  contracted  an 
unlucky  intimacy;  when,  fresh  and  unsuspecting,  I  first  es- 
tablished myself  in  town,  after  my  marriage  with  Lady  Lj'n- 
don;  and,  as  Crabs  was  really  one  of  the  raost  entertaining 
fellows  in  the  world,  I  took  a  sincere  pleasure  in  his  company; 
besides  the  interested  desire  I  had  in  cultivating  the  society 
of  a  man  who  was  so  near  the  person  of  the  highest  personage 
in  the  realm. 

To  hear  the  fellow,  you  would  fancy  that  there  was  scarce 
any  appointment  made  in  M'hich  he  had  not  a  share.  He  told 
rae,  for  instance,  of  Charles  Fox  being  turned  out  of  his  place 
a  day  before  poor  Charley  himself  was  aware  of  the  fact.  He 
told  me  when  the  Howes  were  coming  back  from  America, 
and  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  comraand  there.  Not  to  mul- 
tiply instances,  it  was  upon  this  person  that  I  fixed  my  chief 
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reliance  for  the  advancement  of  my  claim  to  the  Barony  of 
Barryogue  and  the  Viscounty  wbicli  I  proposed  to  get. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  ex])ense  which  this  ambition  of 
mine  entailed  mton  me  was  the  fitting  out  and  arming  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  from  the  Castle  Lyndon  and  Ilackton  estates, 
in  Ireland,  which  I  offered  to  my  gracious  sovereign  for 
the  campaign  against  the  American  rebels.  These  troops, 
superbly  equipped  and  clothed,  were  embarked  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  year  1778 ;  and  the  patriotism  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
raised  them  was  so  acceptable  at  court  that,  on  being  pre- 
sented by  m}'  Lord  North,  his  Majesty  condescended  to  notice 
me  particularly,  and  said,  'That's  right,  Mr.  Lyndon,  raise 
another  company;  and  go  with  them,  too!'  But  this  was  by 
no  means,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  to  my  notions.  A  man 
with  £30,000  per  annum  is  a  fool  to  risk  his  life  like  a  common 
beggar;  and  on  this  account  I  have  always  admired  the  con- 
duct of  my  friend  Jack  Bolter,  who  had  been  a  most  active 
and  resolute  cornet  of  horse,  and,  as  such,  engaged  in  every 
scrape  and  skirmish  which  could  fall  to  his  lot;  but  just  before 
the  battle  of  Minden  he  received  news  that  his  uncle,  the  great 
army  contractor,  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  five  thousand  per 
annum.  Jack  that  instant  applied  for  leave;  and,  as  it  was 
refused  him  on  the  eve  of  a  general  action,  my  gentleman  took 
it,  and  never  fired  a  pistol  again ;  except  against  an  officer 
who  questioned  his  courage,  and  whom  he  winged  in  such  a 
cool  and  determined  manner  as  showed  all  the  world  that  it 
was  from  prudence  and  a  desire  of  enjoying  his  money,  not 
from  cowardice,  that  he  quitted  the  profession  of  arms. 

When  this  Hackton  company  was  raised,  my  stepson,  who 
was  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  most  eager  to  be  allowed  to 
join  it,  and  I  would  have  gladly  consented  to  have  been  rid  of 
the  young  man  ;  but  his  guardian,  Lord  Tiptoff,  who  thwarted 
me  in  everything,  refused  his  permission,  and  the  lad's  mili- 
tary inclinations  were  baulked.  If  he  could  have  gone  on  the 
expedition,  and  a  rebel  rifle  had  put  an  end  to  him,  I  believe, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  should  not  have  been  grieved  overmuch; 
and  I  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  m}^  other  son  the 
heir  to  the  estate  which  his  father  had  won  with  so  much  jiains. 

The  education  of  this  young  nobleman  had  been,  I  confess, 
some  of  the  loosest;  and  perhaps  the  iruth  is,  I  did  neglect 
the  brat.  He  was  of  so  wild,  savage,  and  insubordinate  a 
nature  that  I  never  had  the  least  regard  for  hini;  and  before 
me  and  his  mother,  at  least,  was  so  moody  and  dull  that  I 
thought  instruction  thrown  away  upon  him,  and  left  him  for 
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the  most  part  to  shift  for  himself.  For  two  whole  years  he 
remained  in  Ireland,  away  from  us;  and  when  in  England,  we 
kept  him  mainly  at  Hackton,  never  caring  to  have  the  uncouth, 
ungainly  lad  in  the  genteel  company  in  the  capital  in  which  we 
naturally  mingled.  My  own  poor  boy,  on  the  contrary,  was 
the  most  polite  and  engaging  child  ever  seen  ;  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  distinction;  and  before  he  was 
five  years  old  the  little  fellow  was  the  pink  of  fashion,  beauty, 
and  good  breeding. 

In  fact  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  Avith  the  care  both 
his  parents  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  attentions  that  were 
lavished  upon  him  in  every  way.  When  he  was  four  years 
old,  I  quarreled  with  the  English  nurse  who  had  attended  upon 
him,  and  about  whom  ray  wife  had  been  so  jealous,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  a  French  gouvernante^  who  had  lived  with  fami- 
lies of  the  first  qualit)'^  in  Paris;  and  who,  of  course,  must  set 
my  Lady  Lyndon  jealous  too.  Lender  the  care  of  this  young 
woman  ray  little  rogue  learned  to  chatter  French  most  charm- 
ingly. It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear  the  dear 
rascal  swear  Mart  de  ma  vie!  and  to  see  him  stamp  his  little 
foot,  and  send  the  mcvnans  and  canaille  of  the  domestics  to 
the  trente  raille  diables.  He  was  jjrecocious  in  all  things;  at 
a  very  early  age  he  would  mimic  everj^body  ;  at  five,  he  would 
sit  at  table,  and  drink  his  glass  of  champange  with  the  best 
of  us;  and  his  nurse  would  teach  him  little  French  catches, 
and  the  last  Parisian  songs  of  Vade  and  Col  lard — pretty  songs 
they  were  too;  and  would  make  such  of  his  hearers  as  under- 
stood French  burst  with  laughing,  and,  I  promise  you,  scanda- 
lize some  of  the  old  dowagers  who  were  admitted  into  the  so- 
ciety of  his  mamma;  not  that  there  were  many  of  them;  for  I 
did  not  encourage  the  visits  of  what  you  call  respectable  peo- 
ple to  Lady  Lyndon.  They  are  sad  spoilers  of  sport — tale- 
bearers, envious,  narrow-minded  people;  making  mischief  be- 
tween man  and  wife.  Whenever  any  of  these  gi'ave  person- 
ages in  hoops  and  high  heels  used  to  make  their  appearance 
at  Hackton,  or  in  Berkeley  Square,  it  was  ray  chief  pleasure 
to  frighten  them  off;  and  I  would  make  my  little  Bryan  dance, 
sing,  and  play  tlie  diable  d  quatre^  and  aid  him  myself  so  as 
to  scare  the  old  frumps. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  solemn  remonstrances  of  our  old 
squaretoes  of  a  Hector  at  Hackton,  who  made  one  or  two  vain 
attempts  to  teach  little  Br3\an  Latin,  and  with  whose  innumer- 
able children  I  sometimes  allowed  the  boy  to  associate.  They 
learned  some  of  Bryan's  French  songs  from  him,  which  their 
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mother,  a  poor  soul  who  understood  pickles  and  custards  much 
better  than  French,  used  l"©udly  to  encourage  them  in  singing-, 
but  which  their  father  one  day  hearing,  he  sent  Miss  Sarah 
to  her  bedroom  and  bread-and-water  for  a  week,  and  solemnly 
horsed  Master  Jacob  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  of  Bryan,  to  whom  he  hoped  that  flogging  would 
act  as  a  warning.  But  my  little  rogue  kicked  and  jdunged  at 
the  old  parson's  shins  until  he  was  obliged  to  get  his  sexton 
to  hold  him  down,  and  swore,  corbleu,  niorbleu,  ventrebleu, 
that  his  yoiing  friend  Jacob  should  not  be  maltreated.  After 
this  scene  his  reverence  forbade  Bryan  the  rectorj^  house;  on 
which  I  sw'ore  that  his  eldest  son,  who  was  bringing  up  for 
the  ministry,  should  never  have  the  succession  of  the  living 
of  Hackton,  which  I  had  thoughts  of  bestow^ing  on  him;  and 
his  father  said  with  a  canting,  hypocritical  air,  >vhich  I  hate, 
that  Heaven's  wnll  must  be  done;  that  he  would  not  have  his 
children  disobedient  or  corrupted  for  the  sake  of  a  bishopric; 
and  wa-ote  me  a  pompous  and  solemn  letter,  charged  with  Latin 
quotations,  taking  farewell  of  me  and  my  house.  'I  do  so  with 
regret,'  added  the  old  gentleman,  'for  I  have  received  so  many 
kindnesses  from  the  Hackton  family  that  it  goes  to  my  heart  to 
be  disunited  from  them.  My  poor,  I  fear,  may  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  my  separation  from  you,  and  my  being  henceforward 
unable  to  bring  to  your  notice  instances  of  distress  and  afflic- 
tion ;  which,  when  the}'  were  known  to  you,  I  will  do  you  the 
justice  to  say,  your  generosity  w^as  always  prompt  to  relieve.' 

There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  this,  for  the  old  gentle- 
man was  perpetually  pestering  me  with  petitions,  and  I  know 
for  a  certainty,  from  his  own  charities,  was  often  without  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket;  but  I  suspect  the  good  dinners  at  Hack- 
ton  had  a  considerable  share  ii?  causing  his  regrets  at  the  dis- 
solution of  our  intimacy;  and  I  know  that  his  wife  was  quite 
sorry  to  forego  the  acquaintance  of  Bryan's  (/ouverncmte,  Mile. 
Louison,  who  had  all  the  newest  French  fashions  at  her  fingers' 
ends,  and  who  never  went  to  the  rectory  but  you  would  see  the 
girls  of  the  family  turn  out  in  new  sacks  or  mantles  the  Sunday 
after. 

I  used  to  punish  the  old  rebel  by  snoring  very  loud  in  my 
pew  on  Sundays  during  sermon  time;  and  I  got  a  governor 
presently  for  IJryan,  and  a  chajtiain  of  my  own,  when  he  be- 
came of  age  suflicient  to  be  se])ara1ed  from  the  women's  society 
and  guardianshij).  His  English  nurse  I  married  to  my  liead 
gardener  with  a  handsome  jK)rtion;  his  Frt-nch  (joiivtriiioite  I 
bestowed  upon  my  faithful  German  Frit/.,  not  forgetting  the 
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dowry  in  the  latter  instance;  and  they  set  up  a  French  dining- 
house  in  Soho,and  I  believe  at  the  time  I  write  they  are  richerin 
the  world's  goods  than  their  generous  and  free-handed  master. 

For  Bryan  I  now  got  a  young  gentleman  from  Oxford,  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Lavender,  who  was  commissioned  to  teach  him 
Latin,  when  the  boy  was  in  the  humor,  and  to  ground  him  in 
history,  grammar,  and  the  other  qualifications  of  a  gentleman. 
Lavender  was  a  precious  addition  to  our  society  at  Hackton. 
He  was  the  means  of  making  a  deal  of  fun  there.  lie  was  the 
butt  of  all  our  jokes,  and  bore  them  with  the  most  admirable 
and  martyrlike  patience.  He  was  one  of  that  sort  of  men  who 
would  rather  be  kicked  by  a  great  man  than  not  be  noticed 
by  him;  and  I  have  often  put  his  wig  into  the  fire  in  the  face 
of  the  company,  when  he  would  laugh  at  the  joke  as  well  as 
any  man  there.  It  was  a  delight  to  put  him  on  a  high-mettled 
horse  and  send  him  after  the  hounds,  pale,  sweating,  calling 
on  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  stop,  and  holding  on  for  the  dear 
life  by  the  mane  and  the  crupper.  How  it  happened  that  the 
fellow  was  never  killed  I  know  not;  but  I  suppose  hanging  is 
the  way  in  which  his  neck  will  be  broke.  He  never  met  with 
any  accident,  to  speak  of,  in  our  hunting  matches;  but  you 
were  pretty  sure  to  find  him  at  dinner  in  his  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  making  the  punch,  whence  he  would  be 
carried  off  fuddled  to  bed  before  the  night  was  over.  Many 
a  time  have  Br3^au  and  I  painted  his  face  black  on  those  oc- 
casions. We  put  him  into  a  haunted  room,  and  frightened 
his  soul  out  of  his  body  with  ghosts;  Ave  let  loose  cargoes  of 
rats  upon  his  bed;  we  cried  fire,  and  filled  his  boots  with 
water;  we  cut  the  legs  of  his  preaching  chair,  and  filled  his 
sermon-book  with  snuff.  Poor  Lavender  bore  it  all  with  pa- 
tience; and  at  our  parties,  or  when  we  came  to  London,  was 
amply  repaid  by  being  allowed  to  sit  Avith  the  gentlefolks  and 
to  fancy  himself  in  the  society  of  men  of  fashion.  It  was  good 
to  hear  the  contempt  with  which  he  talked  about  our  rector. 
'He  has  a  son,  sir,  who  is  a  servitor;  and  a  servitor  at  a  small 
college,'  he  would  say.  'How  couldyow,  my  dear  sir,  think  of 
giving  the  reversion  of  Hackton  to  such  a  lowbred  creature?' 

I  should  now  speak  of  my  other  son,  at  least  my  Lady  Lyn- 
don's, I  mean  the  Viscount  Bullingdon.  I  kept  him  in  Ire- 
land for  some  years,  under  the  guai'dianship  of  my  mother, 
whom  I  had  installed  at  Castle  Lyndon;  and  great,  I  promise 
you,  washer  state  in  that  occupation,  and  ])rodigious  the  good 
soul's  splendor  and  haughty  bearing.  With  all  her  oddities 
the  Castle  Lyndon  estate  was  the  best  managed  of  all  our  pos- 
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sessions;  the  rents  were  excellently  j)aid,  the  charges  of  get- 
ting them  in  smaller  than  they  would  have  been  under  the 
management  of  any  steward.  It  was  astonishing  what  small 
expenses  the  good  widow  incurred;  although  she  kept  up  the 
dignity  of  the  two  families,  as  she  would  say.  She  had  a  set 
of  domestics  to  attend  upon  the  young  lord;  she  never  went 
out  herself  but  in  an  old  gilt  coach  and  six;  the  house  was 
kept  clean  and  tight;  the  furniture  and  gardens  in  the  best 
repair;  and,  in  our  occasional  visits  to  Ireland,  weneverfound 
any  house  we  visited  in  such  good  condition  as  our  own.  There 
were  a  score  of  ready  serving-lasses,  and  half  as  many  trim 
men  about  the  Castle;  and  everything  in  as  fine  condition  as 
the  best  housekeeper  could  make  it.  All  this  she  did  with 
scarcely  any  charges  to  us;  for  she  fed  sheep  and  cattle  iu 
the  parks,  and  made  a  handsome  profit  of  them  at  Ballinasloe; 
she  supplied  I  don't  know  how  many  towns  with  butter  and 
bacon ;  and  the  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  gardens  of  Castle 
Lyndon  got  the  highest  prices  in  Dublin  market.  She  had  no 
waste  in  the  kitchen,  as  there  used  to  be  in  most  of  our 
Irish  houses;  and  there  was  no  consumption  of  liquor  in  the 
cellars,  for  the  old  lady  drank  water  and  saw  little  or  no  com- 
pany. All  her  society  was  a  couple  of  the  girls  of  my  ancient 
flame,  Nora  Brady,  now  Mrs.  Quin;  who  with  her  husband 
had  spent  almost  all  their  propert}-^,  and  who  came  to  see  me 
once  in  London,  looking  very  old,  fat,  and  slatternly',  with 
two  dirty  children  at  her  side.  She  wept  very  much  when 
she  saw  me,  called  me  'Sir'  and  'Mr.  Lyndon,'  at  which  I  was 
not  sorry,  and  begged  me  to  help  her  husband ;  which  I  did, 
getting  him,  through  my  friend  Lord  Crabs,  a  place  iu  the 
excise  in  Ireland,  and  paying  the  passage  of  his  famil}'  and 
liimself  to  that  country.  I  found  him  a  dirt}',  cast-down, 
sniveling  drunkard;  and,  looking  at  poor  Nora,  could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  days  when  I  had  thought  her  a  divinity.  l>ut 
if  ever  I  have  had  a  regard  for  a  woman,  I  remain  through  life 
her  constant  friend,  and  could  mention  a  thousand  such  in- 
stances of  my  generous  and  faithful  disposition. 

Young  liuHingdon,  however,  was  almost  the  oidy  person 
with  whom  she  was  concerned  that  my  mother  could  not  keej) 
in  order.  The  atu'ounts  she  sent  me  of  him  at  first  were  sucli 
as  gave  my  paternal  heart  considerable  pain.  lie  rejected  all 
regularity  and  authority.  lie  would  absent  himself  for  weeks 
from  the  house;  on  sporting  or  other  expeditions.  He  was 
when  at  home  silent  and  queer,  refusing  to  nuike  my  mother's 
game  at  piquet  of  evenings,  but  ])luiiging  into  all  sorts  of  musty 
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old  books,  Avith  which  he  muddled  his  brains;  more  at  ease 
laughing  and  chatting  with  the  pipers  and  maids  in  the  serv- 
ants' hall,  than  with  the  gentry  in  the  drawing  room ;  always 
cutting  jibes  and  jokes  at  Mrs.  Barry,  at  which  she  (who  was 
rather  a  sloAV  woman  at  re})artee)  would  chafe  violently;  in 
fact,  leading  a  life  of  insubordination  and  scandal.  And,  to 
crown  all,  the  young  scapegrace  took  to  frequenting  the  society 
of  the  Romish  priest  of  the  parish — a  threadbare  rogue  from 
some  Popish  seminary  in  France  or  Spain — ratlier  than  the 
company  of  the  vicar  of  Castle  Lyndon, a  gentleman  of  Trinity, 
who  kept  his  hounds  and  drank  his  two  bottles  a  day. 

Regard  for  the  lad's  religion  made  me  not  hesitate  then  how 
I  should  act  toward  him.  If  I  have  any  principle  Avhich  has 
guided  me  through  life,  it  has  been  respect  for  the  Establish- 
ment, and  a  hearty  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  all  otlier  forms  of 
belief.  I  therefore  sent  my  French  bodj'  servant,  in  the  3'ear 
17 — ,  to  Dublin  with  a  commission  to  bring  the  young  repro- 
bate over ;  and  the  report  brought  to  me  Avas  that  he  had  passed 
the  Avhole  of  the  last  niglit  of  his  stay  in  Ireland  with  his 
Popish  friend  at  the  mass  house;  that  he  and  my  mother  had 
a  violent  quarrel  on  the  very  last  day;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  kissed  Biddy  and  Dosa',  her  two  nieces,  who  seemed  very 
sorry  that  he  should  go;  and  that  being  pressed  to  go  and 
AMsit  the  rector,  he  absolute!}'  refused,  saying  he  was  a  wicked 
old  Pharisee,  inside  Avhose  doors  he  would  never  set  his  foot. 
The  doctor  wrote  me  a  letter,  Avarning  me  against  the  deplor- 
able errors  of  this  young  imp  of  perdition,  as  he  called  him; 
and  I  could  see  that  there  was  no  love  lost  betAveen  them.  But 
it  appeared  that,  if  not  agreeable  to  the  gentry  of  the  country, 
A'oung  Bullingdon  had  a  huge  popularity  among  the  common 
people.  There  was  a  regular  crowd  Aveei)ing  round  the  gate 
Avhen  his  coach  took  its  departure.  Scores  of  the  ignorant, 
savage  Avretches  ran  for  miles  along  the  side  of  the  chariot; 
and  some  Avent  even  so  far  as  to  steal  aAvay  before  his  depar- 
ture, and  appear  at  the  Pigeon  House  at  Dublin  to  bid  him 
a  last  farewell.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  some 
of  these  people  could  be  kept  from  seci'eting  themselves  in  the 
vessel,  and  accompanying  their  young  lord  to  England. 

To  do  the  j'oung  scoundrel  justice,  when  he  came  among 
us,  he  was  a  manly  noble-looking  lad,  and  everything  in  his 
bearing  and  appearance  betokened  the  high  blood  from  which 
he  came.  He  was  the  very  portrait  of  some  of  the  dark  cava- 
liers of  the  Lyndon  race,  whose  pictures  hung  in  the  gallery 
at  Hackton;  Avhere  the  lad  was  fond  of  spending  the  chief 
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part  of  his  time,  occupied  with  the  musty  old  books  which  he 
took  out  of  the  library,  and  which  I  hate  to  see  a  young  man 
of  spirit  poring  over.  Always  in  my  company  he  preserved 
the  most  rigid  silence,  and  a  haughty,  scornful  demeanor; 
which  was  so  much  the  more  disagreeable  because  there  was 
nothing  in  his  behavior  I  could  actually  take  hold  of  to  find 
fault  with;  although  his  whole  conduct  was  insolent  and 
supercilious  to  the  highest  degree.  Ilis  mother  was  very  much 
agitated  at  receiving  him  on  his  arrival;  if  he  felt  aii}^  such 
agitation  he  certainly  did  not  show  it.  He  made  her  a  ver^^ 
low  and  formal  bow  when  he  kissed  her  hand ;  and,  Avhen  I  hehl 
out  mine,  put  both  hands  behind  his  back,  stared  me  full  in  the 
face,  and  bent  his  head,  saying,  'Mr.  Barry  Lyndon,  I  believe;' 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  began  talking  about  the  state  of  the 
weather  to  his  mother, whorahe  alwaysstyled' Your  Ladyship.* 
She  was  angry  at  this  pert  bearing,  and,  when  they  were  alone, 
rebuked  him  sharply  for  not  shaking  hands  with  his  father. 

'My  father,  madam?'  said  he;  'surely  you  mistake.  My 
father  was  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Lyndon.  I  at  least 
have  not  forgotten  him,  if  others  have.'  It  was  a  declaration 
of  war  to  me,  as  I  saw  at  once;  though  I  declare  I  was  willing 
enough  to  have  received  the  boy  well  on  his  coming  among  us, 
and  to  have  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  friendliness.  But  as 
men  serve  me  I  serve  them.  Who  can  blame  me  for  my  after 
quarrels  with  this  young  reprobate,  or  lay  upon  my  shoulders 
the  evils  which  afterward  befell?  Perhaps  I  lost  my  temper, 
and  my  subsequent  treatment  of  him  was  hard.  But  it  was 
he  began  the  quarrel,  and  not  I;  and  the  evil  consequences 
which  ensued  were  entirely  of  his  creating. 

As  it  is  best  to  nip  vice  in  the  bud,  and  for  a  master  of  a 
family  to  exercise  his  authority  in  such  a  manner  as  that  there 
may  be  no  question  about  it,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  coming  to  close  quarters  with  Master  liullingdon;  and  the 
day  after  his  arrival  among  us,  u})on  his  refusal  to  perform 
some  duty  which  I  requested  of  him,  I  had  him  conveyed  to 
my  study,  and  thrashed  him  soundly.  This  process,  I  con- 
fess, at  first,  agitated  me  a  good  deal,  for  I  had  never  laid  a 
whip  on  a  lord  before;  but  I  got  speedily  used  to  the  practice, 
and  his  back  and  my  whip  became  so  well  accpiaintod  that  I 
warrant  there  was  very  little  cer«;/«owv/between  us  after  awhile. 

If  I  were  to  repeat  all  the  instances  of  the  insubordination 
and  brutal  conduct  of  young  Bullingdon,  I  shoidd  weary  the 
reader.  His  perseverance  in  resistance,  was  I  think,  even 
greater  than  mine  in  correcting  him;  for  a  man,  be  he  ever  so 
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much  resolved  to  do  his  duty  as  a  parent,  can't  be  flogging  his 
children  all  day,  or  for  everj'  fault  they  commit;  and  though 
I  got  the  character  of  being  so  cruel  a  stepfather  to  him,  I 
pledge  my  word  I  spared  him  correction  when  he  merited  it 
many  more  times  than  I  administered  it.  Besides,  there  was 
eight  clear  months  in  the  year  when  he  was  quit  of  me,  during 
the  time  of  my  presence  in  London,  at  my  place  in  Parliament 
and  at  the  court  of  my  sovereign. 

At  this  period  I  made  no  difficulty  to  allow  him  to  profit  by 
the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  old  rector;  who  had  christened  him, 
and  had  a  considerable  influence  over  the  wayward  lad.  After 
a  scene  or  a  quarrel  between  us,  it  was  generally  to  the  rectory 
house  that  the  young  rebel  would  fly  for  refuge  and  counsel, 
and  I  must  own  that  the  parson  was  a  pretty  just  umpire  be- 
tween us  in  our  disputes.  Once  he  led  the  boy  back  to  Hack- 
ton  by  the  hand,  and  actually  brought  him  into  my  presence, 
although  he  had  vowed  never  to  enter  the  doors  in  my  lifetime 
again,  and  said,  'He  had  brought  his  lordship  to  acknowledge 
his  error,  and  submit  to  any  punishment  I  might  think  ])roper 
to  inflict.'  Upon  which  I  caned  him  in  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  friends  of  mine,  with  whom  I  was  sitting  drinking 
at  the  time;  and  to  do  him  justice,  he  bore  a  pretty  severe 
punishment  without  wincing  or  crying  in  the  least.  This  will 
show  that  I  was  not  too  severe  in  my  ti'eatment  upon  the  lad, 
as  I  had  the  authority'  of  the  clergyman  himself  for  inflicting 
the  correction  which  I  thought  proper. 

Twice  or  thrice  Lavender,  Bryan's  governor,  attempted  to 
punish  my  Lord  Biillingdon;  but  I  i)r()mise  3'ou  the  rogue  was 
too  strong  for  him,  and  leveled  the  Oxford  man  to  the  ground 
with  a  chair;  greatly  to  the  delight  of  little  Bryan,  who  cried 
out,  'Bravo,  Bully!  thump  him,  thump  him!'  And  Bully 
certainly  did,  to  the  governor's  heart's  content,  who  never 
attempted  personal  chastisement  afterward;  but  contented 
himself  by  bringing  the  tales  of  his  lordship's  misdoings  to 
me,  his  natural  protector  and  guardian. 

With  the  child  Bullingdon  was,  strange  to  say,  pretty 
tractable.  He  took  a  liking  for  the  little  fellow,  as,  indeed, 
everybody  who  saw  that  darling  boy  did ;  liked  him  the  more, 
he  said,  because  he  was  'half  a  Lyndon.'  And  well  he  might 
like  him,  for  many  a  time,  at  the  dear  angel's  intercession  of 
'Papa,  don't  flog  Bully  to-day!'  I  have  held  my  hand,  and 
saved  him  a  horsing,  which  he  richly  deserved. 

With  his  mother,  at  first,  he  would  scarcely  deign  to  have 
any  communication.     He  said  she  was  no  longer  one  of  the 
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family.  Why  slioukl  he  love  her,  as  she  had  never  been  a 
mother  to  him?  l)Ut  it  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
dogged  obstinacy  and  surliness  of  the  lad's  character  when  I 
mention  one  trait  regarding  him.  It  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  complaint  against  me  that  I  denied  him  the  education  be- 
fittting  a  gentleman,  and  never  sent  him  to  college  or  to  school; 
but  the  fact  is,  it  was  of  his  own  choice  that  he  went  to  neither. 
He  had  the  offer  repeatedly  from  me  (who  wished  to  see  as 
little  of  his  impudence  as  possible),  but  he  as  repeatedly  de- 
clined; and,  for  a  long  time,  I  could  not  make  out  what  was 
the  charm  which  kept  him  in  a  house  where  he  must  have  been 
far  from  comfortable. 

It  came  out,  however,  at  last.  There  used  to  be  very  fre- 
quent disputes  between  my  Lady  Lj^ndon  and  myself,  in  which 
sometimes  she  was  wrong,  sometimes  I  was;  and  which,  as 
neither  of  us  had  very  angelical  tempers,  used  to  run  very  high, 
I  was  often  in  liquor;  and  when  in  that  condition,  what  gen- 
tleman is  master  of  himself?  Perhaps  I  did,  in  this  state,  use 
my  lady  rather  roughly;  fling  a  glass  or  two  at  her,  and  call 
her  by  a  few  names  that  were  not  complimentary.  I  may  have 
threatened  her  life  (which  it  was  obviously  my  interest  not 
to  take),  and  have  frightened  her,  in  a  word,  considerably. 

After  one  of  these  ^disputes,  in  which  she  ran  screaming 
through  the  galleries,  and  I,  as  tipsy  as  a  lord,  came  stagger- 
ing after,  it  appears  Bullingdon  was  attracted  out  of  his  room 
by  the  noise;  as  I  came  uj)  with  her,  the  audacious  rascal 
tripped  up  ray  heels,  which  were  not  very  steady,  and  catch- 
ing his  fainting  mother  in  his  arms,  took  her  into  his  own 
room;  where  he,  upon  her  entreaty,  swore  he  would  never 
leave  the  house  as  long  as  she  continued  united  with  me.  1 
knew  nothing  of  the  vow,  or  indeed  of  the  tipsy  frolic  Avhich 
was  the  occasion  of  it;  I  was  taken  up  'glorious,'  as  the  phrase 
is,  by  my  servants,  and  put  to  bed,  and,  in  the  morning,  had 
no  more  recollection  of  what  had  occurred  any  more  than  of 
what  happened  when  I  was  a  baby  at  the  breast.  Lady  Lyn- 
don told  me  of  the  circumstance  years  after;  and  I  mention 
it  here  as  it  enables  me  to  plead  honorably  'not  guilty'  to  one 
of  the  absurd  charges  of  cruelty  trumped  up  against  me  with 
respect  to  my  stepson.  Let  my  detractors  apologize,  if  they 
dare,  for  the  conduct  of  a  graceless  ruflian  who  trips  up  the 
heels  of  his  own  natural  guardian  and  stepfather  after  dinner. 

This  circumstance  served  to  unite  mother  and  son  for  a  little ; 
but  their  charatrters  were  too  different.  I  believe  she  was  too 
fond  of  me  ever  to  allow  him  to  be  sincerely  reconciled  to  her. 
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As  he  grew  uj)  to  be  a  man,  bis  batreiT  toward  rae  assumed  an 
intensity  quite  wicked  to  tbiiik  of  (and  wliich  I  promise  you 
I  returned  with  interest) ;  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen  I 
think,  that  the  imprudent  young  hang-dog,  on  my  return  from 
Parliament  one  summer,  and  on  my  proposing  to  cane  him  as 
usual,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  would  submit  to  no 
farther  chastisement  from  me,  and  said,  grinding  his  teeth, 
that  he  would  shoot  me  if  I  laid  hands  on  him.  I  looked  at 
him ;  he  was  grown,  in  fact,  to  be  a  tall  young  man,  and  I  gave 
up  that  necessary  part  of  his  education. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  raised  the  company  which  was 
to  serve  in  America;  and  my  enemies  in  the  country  (and  since 
•my  victory  over  the  Tiptoffs  I  scarce  need  say  I  had  man}"  of 
them)  began  to  propagate  the  most  shameful  reports  regard- 
ing my  conduct  to  that  precious  young  scapegrace  my  step- 
son, and  to  insinuate  that  I  actually  wished  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Thus  my  loyalty  to  my  sovereign  was  actually  construed  into 
a  horrid,  unnatural  attempt  on  my  part  on  Bullingdon's  life; 
and  it  was  said  that  I  had  raised  the  American  corps  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  the  young  viscount  to  command  it, 
and  so  of  getting  i-id  of  him.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  had  not 
fixed  upon  the  name  of  the  very  man  in  the  company  who  was 
ordered  to  dispatch  him  at  the  first  general  action, and  the  bribe 
I  was  to  give  him  for  this  delicate  piece  of  service. 

But  the  truth  is,  I  was  of  opinion  then  (and  though  the  ful- 
fillment of  my  prophecy  has  been  delayed,  yet  I  make  no  doubt 
it  will  be  brought  to  pass  ere  long)  that  my  Lord  Bullingdon 
needed  none  of  my  aid  in  sending  him  into  the  other  world; 
but  had  a  happy  knack  of  finding  the  way  thither  himself, 
which  he  would  be  sure  to  pursue.  In  truth,  he  began  upon 
this  way  early;  of  all  the  violent,  daring,  disobedient  scape- 
graces that  ever  caused  an  affectionate  parent  pain,  he  was 
certainly  the  most  incorrigible;  there  was  no  beating  him,  or 
coaxing  him,  or  taming  him. 

For  instance  with  my  little  son,  when  his  governor  brought 
him  into  the  room  as  we  were  over  the  bottle  after  dinner,  my 
lord  would  begin  his  violent  and  undutiful  sarcasms  at  me, 

'Dear  child,'  he  would  say,  beginning  to  caress  and  fondle 
him, '  what  a  pity  it  is  I  am  not  dead  for  thy  sake !  The  Lyndons 
would  then  have  a  worthier  representative,  and  enjoy  all  the 
benefit  of  the  illustrious  blood  of  the  Barry s  of  Barr3-ogue; 
would  they  not,  Mr.  Barry  liyndon?'  He  always  chose  the 
days  when  compaii}^,  or  the  clergy  or  gentry  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, were  present,  to  make  these  insolent  speeches  to  me. 
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Anotlior  day  (it  was  I>rvaJi's  Lirtlnlay)  wo  wore  giving  a 
grand  ball  and  gala  at  Ilairkton,  and  it  was  time  for  my  little 
Br^^an  to  make  his  appearance  among  us,  as  l)c  usually  did  in 
"the  smartest  little  court  suit  you  ever  saw  (ah,  me!  but  it  brings 
tears  into  my  old  eyes  now  to  think  of  the  bright  looks  of 
that  darling  little  face).  There  was  a  great  crowding  and 
tittering  when  the  child  came  in  led  by  bis  half-brother,  w^ho 
walked  into  the  dancing  room  (would  you  believe  it?)  in  his 
stocking-feet,  leading  little  Br^an  by  the  hand,  paddling  about 
in  the  great  shoes  of  the  elder!  'Don't  you  think  he  fits  my 
shoes  very  Avell,  Sir  Richard  Wargrave?'  says  the  young  rep- 
robate; upon  -which  the  companj'  began  to  look  at  each  other 
and  to  titter;  and  his  mother,  coming  up  to  Lord  Bullingdon 
with  great  dignity,  seized  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  said, 
'From  the  manner  in  which  I  love  this  child,  my  lord,  you 
ought  to  know  how  I  would  have  loved  his  elder  brother  had 
he  proved  worthy  of  any  mother's  affection!'  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  Lady  Lyndon  left  the  apartment,  and  the  young 
lord  rather  discomfited  for  once. 

At  last,  on  one  occasion,  his  behavior  to  me  was  so  outra- 
geous (it  was  in  the  hunting  field  and  in  a  large  public  com- 
pany), that  I  lost  all  patience,  rode  at  the  urchin  straight, 
wrenched  him  out  of  his  saddle  with  all  my  force,  and,  flinging 
him  roughly  to  the  ground,  sprung  down  to  it  myself,  and 
administered  such  a  correction  across  the  young  caitiff's  head 
and  shoulders  with  my  horsewhip  as  might  have  ended  in  his 
death,  had  I  not  been  restrained  in  time;  for  my  passion  was 
up,  and  I  w'as  in  a  state  to  do  murder  or  any  other  crime. 

The  lad  was  taken  home  and  put  to  bed,  where  he  lay  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a  fever,  as  much  from  rage  and  vexation  as  from 
the  chastisement  I  had  given  him;  and  three  days  afterward, 
on  sending  to  inquire  at  his  chamb(u-  whether  he  w^ould  join 
the  family  at  table,  a  note  was  found  on  his  table,  and  his  bed 
was  empty  and  cold.  The  j^oung  villain  had  fled,  and  had  the 
audacity  to  write  in  the  following  terms  regarding  me  to  my 
wife,  his  mother: 

Madam,  [he  siiid,]  I  have  borne  as  long  as  mortal  could  endure  the  ill  treatmentof 
the  insolent  Irish  upstart  whom  you  have  taken  to  your  bed.  It  is  not  the  lownoss  of  his 
birth  and  the  general  brutality  of  his  manners  which  disgust  me,  and  must  make  me 
hate  him  so  long  as  I  have  the  honor  to  bear  the  name  of  Lyndon,  which  he  is  unworthy 
of,  but  the  shameful  nature  of  his  conduct  toward  your  ladyship  ;  his  brutal  and  un- 
gentlenianliki^  behavior,  his  open  infidelity,  his  habits  of  extravagance,  intoxication, 
his  shameless  robberies  and  swindling  of  my  property  and  yours.  It  is  these  insults  to 
you  which  sho<-k  and  annoy  me  more  than  the  ruflian's  conduct  to  myself.  I  would 
liave  stood  l)y  your  ladyship  as  I  promised,  but  you  seem  to  have  taken  latterly  your 
iushand's  piirt  ;  and.  as  I  cannot  personally  chastise  this  lowbred  rufllan,  who,  to  our 
shame  be  it  spoken,  is  the  husband  of  my  mother  ;  and  as  1  cannot  hear  to  witness  hia 
treulment  of  you.  and  loathe  his  horrible  society  as  if  it  were  the  plague,  1  am  deter- 
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mined  to  quit  my  native  country  ;  at  least  during  his  detested  life,  or  during  my  own. 
I  possess  a  small  income  from  my  father,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Barry  will  cheat 
me  if  he  can  ;  but  which,  if  your  ladyship  has  some  feelings  of  a  mother  left,  you  will 
perhaps  award  to  me.  Messrs.  Childs,  the  bankers,  can  have  orders  to  pay  it  to  me 
when  due  ;  if  they  receive  no  such  orders,  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised]  knowing 
you  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  villain,  who  would  not  scruple  to  rob  on  the  highway  ;  and 
shall  try  to  find  out  some  way  in  life  for  myself  more  honorable  than  that  by  which  the 
penniless  Irish  adventurer  has  arrived  to  turn  me  out  of  my  rights  and  home 

This  mad  epistle  was  signed  'BulliiigdoTi,'  and  all  the  neigh- 
bors vowed  that  I  had  been  privy  to  his  flight,  and  would 
profit  by  it;  though  I  declare,  on  ni}'  honor,  ray  true  and  sin- 
cere desire,  after  reading  the  above  infamous  letter,  was  to 
have  the  author  within  a  good  arm's  length  of  me,  that  I  might 
let  him  know  mj'  opinion  regarding  him.  But  there  was  no 
eradicating  this  idea  from  people's  minds,  wlio  insisted  that 
I  wanted  to  kill  Bullingdon;  whereas  murder,  as  I  have  said, 
was  never  one  of  ni}' evil  qualities;  and  even  had  I  wished 
to  injure  my  young  enemy  ever  so  mnch,  common  prudence 
would  have  made  my  mind  easy,  as  I  knew  he  was  going  to 
ruin  his  own  way. 

It  was  long  before  we  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  audacious 
young  truant;  but  after  some  fifteen  months  had  clasped,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  refute  some  of  the  murderous 
calumnies  which  had  been  uttered  against  me,  b}'  producing  a 
bill  with  Bullingdon's  own  signature,  drawn  from  General 
Tarleton's  army  in  America,  where  ni}^  comi)any  was  conduct- 
ing itself  with  the  greatest  glorj',  and  with  which  my  lord 
wasserving  as  a  volunteer.  There  were  some  of  my  kind  friends 
who  persisted  still  in  attributing  all  sorts  of  wicked  intentions 
to  rae.  Lord  Tiptoif  would  never  believe  that  I  would  paj' 
any  bill,  much  more  any  bill  of  Lord  Bullingdon's;  old  Lady 
Betty  Grimsby,  his  sister,  persisted  in  declaring  the  bill  was 
a  forgery,  and  the  poor  dear  lord  dead ;  until  there  came  a  letter 
to  her  ladyship  from  Lord  Bullingdon  himself,  who  had  been 
at  New  York  at  headquarters,  and  avIio  described  at  length  the 
splendid  festival  given  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison  to  our 
distinguished  chieftains,  the  two  Howes. 

In  the  meanwhile  if  I  had  murdered  my  lord,  I  could  scarcely 
have  been  received  with  more  shameful  obloquy  and  slander 
than  now  followed  rae  in  town  and  country.  'You  will  hear 
of  the  lad's  death,  be  sure,'  exclaimed  one  of  my  friends.  'And 
then  his  wife's  will  follow,'  added  another.  'He  will  marry 
Jenny  Jones,'  added  a  third;  and  so  on.  Lavender  brought 
me  the  news  of  these  scandals  about  me;  the  country  was  up 
against  me.  The  farmers  on  market-days  used  to  touch  their 
hats  sulkily,  and  get  out  of  ray  way;  the  gentlemen  who  fol" 
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lowed  my  hunt  now  suddenly  seceded  from  it,  and  left  off  my 
uniform ;  at  the  county  ball,  where  I  led  out  Lady  Susan  Caper- 
more,  and  took  my  place  third  in  the  dance  after  the  duke  and 
the  marquis,  as  was  my  Avont,  all  the  couples  turned  away  as  we 
came  to  them,  and  we  were  left  to  dance  alone.  Sukey  Caper- 
more  has  a  love  of  dancing  which  would  make  her  dance  at  a 
funeral  if  anybody  asked  her,  and  I  had  too  much  spirit  to  give 
in  at  this  signal  instanceof  insult  toward  me;  so  we  danced  with 
some  of  the  very  commonest  low  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
set — your  apothecaries,  wine  merchants,  attorneys,  and  such 
scum  as  are  allowed  to  attend  our  public  assemblies. 

The  Bishop,  ray  Lady  Lyndon's  relative,  neglected  to  in- 
vite us  to  the  palace  at  the  assizes;  and,  in  a  word,  every  in- 
dignity was  put  upon  me  which  could  by  possibility  be  heaped 
upon  an  innocent  and  honorable  gentleman. 

My  reception  in  London,  whither  I  now  carried  my  wife  and 
family,  was  scarcely  more  cordial.  On  paying  my  respects 
to  my  sovereign  at  St.  James',  his  Majesty  pointedly  .asked 
me  when  I  had  news  of  Lord  Bullingdon.  On  which  I  replied, 
with  no  ordinary  presence  of  mind,  'Sir,  my  Lord  Bullingdon 
is  fighting  the  rebels  against  your  Majesty's  crown  in  America. 
Does  your  Majesty  desire  that  I  should  send  another  regiment 
to  aid  him?'  On  which  the  King  turned  on  his  heel,  and  I 
made  ray  bow  out  of  the  presence  chamber.  When  Lady  Lyn- 
don kissed  the  Queen's  hand  at  the  drawing  room,  I  found 
that  precisely  the  same  question  had  been  put  to  her  ladyship; 
and  she  came  home  much  agitated  at  the  rebuke  which  had 
been  administered  to  her.  Thus  it  was  that  my  loyalty  was 
rewarded,  and  ray  sacrifice  in  favor  of  my  country  viewed! 
I  took  away  my  establishment  abruptly  to  Pans,  where  I  met 
with  a  very  different  reception;  but  my  stay  amid  the  en- 
chanting pleasures  of  that  capital  was  extremely  short;  for  the 
French  Government,  which  had  been  long  tampering  witli  the 
American  rebels,  now  openly  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  A  declaration  of  war  ensued;  all  we 
happy  English  were  ordered  away  from  Paris;  and  I  think  I 
left  one  or  two  fair  ladies  there  incoTisolable,  It  is  the  only 
place  where  a  gentleman  can  live  as  he  likes  without  being 
incoramoded  by  his  wife.  The  countess  and  I,  during  our 
stay,  scarcely  saw  each  other  except  ujion  public  occasions,  at 
Versailles,  or  at  the  Queen's  play  table;  and  our  dear  little 
Bryan  advanced  in  a  thousand  elegant  accomplishments,  which 
rendered  him  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention   here  my  last  interview  with 
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my  good  uncle,  the  Chevalier  de  Ballj'barry,  whom  I  left  at 
Brussels  with  strong  intentions  of  making  his  saint,  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  who  had  gone  into  retirement  at  a  convent  there. 
Since  then  he  had  come  into  the  world  again,  much  to  his  an- 
noyance and  repentance;  having  fallen  desperately  in  love  in 
his  old  age  with  [a  French  actress,  who  had  done,  as  most 
ladies  of  her  character  do,  ruined  him,  left  him,  and  laughed 
at  him.  His  repentance  was  very  edifying.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Messieurs  of  the  Irish  College,  he  once  more  turned  his 
thoughts  toward  religion;  and  his  only  prayer  to  me  Avhen  I 
saw  him  and  asked  in  what  I  could]  relieve  him,  was  to  pay  a 
handsome  fee  to  the  convent  into  which  he  ])roposed  to  enter. 

This  I  could  not,  of  course,  do;  my  religious  principles 
forbidding  me  to  encourage  superstition  in  any  way;  and  the 
old  gentleman  and  I  parted  rather  coolly,  in  consequence  of 
my  refusal,  as  he  said,  to  make  his  old  days  comfortable. 

I  was  very  poor  at  the  time,  that  is  the  fact ;  and  entre  notes, 
the  Rosemont  of  the  French  o2)era,  an  indifferent  dancer,  but 
a  charming  figure  and  ankle,  was  ruining  me  in  diamonds, 
equipages,  and  furniture  bills;  added  to  which  I  had  a  run  of 
ill  luck  at  play,  and  was  forced  to  meet  mj'  losses  by  the  most 
shameful  sacrifice  to  the  money  lenders,  by  pawning  part  of 
Lady  Lyndon's  diamonds  (that  graceless  little  Rosemont 
wheedled  me  out  of  some  of  them),  and  by  a  thousand  other 
schemes  for  raising  mone}'.  But  when  Honor  is  in  the  case, 
was  I  ever  found  backward  at  her  call?  and  what  man  can 
say  that  Barry  Lyndon  lost  a  bet  which  he  did  not  pay? 

As  for  my  ambitious  hopes  regarding  the  L'ish  })eerage,  I  be- 
gan, on  my  return,  to  find  out  that  I  had  been  led  wildly  astray 
by  that  rascal  Lord  Crabs;  who  liked  to  take  my  money,  but 
had  no  more  influence  to  get  me  a  coronet  than  to  procure  for 
me  the  Pope's  tiara.  The  sovereign  was  not  a  whit  more 
gracious  to  me  on  returning  from  the  Continent  than  he  had 
been  before  my  departure;  and  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  aids- 
de-camp  of  the  royal  dukes  his  brothers,  that  my  conduct  and 
amusements  at  Paris  had  been  odiously  misrepresented  by 
some  spies  there,  and  had  formed  the  subject  of  royal  comment ; 
and  that  the  King  had,  influenced  by  these  calumnies,  actually 
said  I  was  the  most  disreputable  man  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
I  disreputable !  I  a  dishonor  to  my  name  and  country !  When 
I  heard  these  falsehoods  1  was  in  such  a  rage  that  I  went  oflE 
to  Lord  North  at  once  to  remonstrate  Avith  the  Minister;  to 
insist  upon  being  allowed  to  appear  before  his  Majesty  and 
clear  myself  of  the  imputation  against  me,  to  point  out  my 
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services  to  the  Goveriinient  in  voting  with  them,  and  to  ask 
when  the  reward  that  had  been  promised  to  me,  viz.,  the  title 
held  by  ray  ancestors,  was  again  to  be  revived  in  my  person? 

There  was  a  sleepy  coolness  in  that  fat  Lord  Korth  which 
was  the  most  provoking  thing  that  the  op])osition  had  ever  to 
encounter  from  him.  lie  heard  me  with  half-shut  eyes.  When 
I  had  finished  a  long,  violent  speech — which  I  made  striding 
about  his  room  in  Downing  Street,  and  gesticulating  with  all 
the  energy  of  an  Irishman — he  o])ened  one  eye,  smiled,  and 
asked  me  gently  if  I  had  done.  On  my  replying  in  the  affirm- 
ative, he  said,  'Well,  Mr.  Barry,  I'll  answer  you,  point  by 
point.  The  King  is  exceedingly  averse  to  make  peers,  as  you 
know.  Your  claims,  as  you  call  them,  have  been  laid  before 
him,  and  his  Majesty's  gracious  reply  was  that  you  were  the 
most  impudent  man  in  his  dominions,  and  merited  a  lialter 
rather  than  a  coronet.  As  for  withdrawing  your  support  from 
us,  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  carrj"  yourself  and  your  vote 
whithersoever  you  please.  And  now,  as  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
occupation,  perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  retire.'  So 
saying,  he  raised  his  hand  lazily  to  the  bell,  and  bowed  me 
out;  asking  blandly  if  there  was  any  other  thing  in  the  world 
in  which  he  could  oblige  me. 

I  went  home  in  a  fury  which  can't  be  described ;  and  having 
Lord  Crabs  to  dinner  that  da}^,  assailed  his  lordship  by  pull- 
ing his  wig  off  his  head,  and  smothering  it  in  his  face,  and 
by  attacking  him  in  that  part  of  the  person  where,  according 
to  report,  he  had  been  formerly  assaulted  by  Majesty.  The 
whole  story  was  over  the  town  the  next  da}^  and  pictures  of 
me  were  hanging  in  the  clubs  and  print  shoj)s  performing  the 
operation  alluded  to.  All  the  town  laughed  at  the  picture  of 
the  lord  and  the  Irishman,  and  I  need  not  say,  recognized 
both.  As  for  me,  I  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  characters 
in  London  in  those  days;  my  dress,  st3'le,  and  equipage  being 
as  well  known  as  those  of  any  leader  of  the  fashion;  and  my 
])Opularity,  if  not  great  in  the  highest  quarters,  was  at  least 
consideraljle  elsewhere.  The  ))eople  cheered  me  in  the  Gordon 
rows  at  the  time  they  nearly  killed  my  friend  Jemmy  '^I'witcher 
and  burned  Lord  IVIansfield's  house  doAvn.  Indeed,  I  was 
known  as  a  stanch  Protestant,  and  after  my  quarrel  with  Lord 
North  veered  right  round  to  the  opposition,  and  vexed  him 
with  all  the  means  in  my  power. 

These  were  not,  unluckil}',  very  great,  for  I  was  a  bad 
speaker,  and  the  House  would  not  listen  tome,  and  ])resently, 
in  1780,  after  the  Gordon  disturbance,  was  dissolved,  wlii-n  u 
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general  election  took  place.  It  came  on  me,  as  all  my  mishaps 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming,  at  a  most  unlucky  time.  I  was 
obliged  to  raise  more  money,  at  most  ruinous  rates,  to  face 
the  confounded  election,  and  had  the  Tiptoffs  against  me  in 
the  field  more  active  and  virulent  than  ever. 

My  blood  boils  even  now  when  I  think  of  the  rascally  con- 
duct of  my  enemies  in  that  scoundrelly  election.  I  was  held 
up  as  the  Irish  Bluebeard,  and  libels  of  me  were  printed,  and 
gross  caricatures  drawn  representing  me  flogging  Lady  Lyn- 
don, whipping  Lord  Bullingdon,  turning  him  out  of  doors  in 
a  storm,  and  I  know  not  v;hat.  There  were  pictures  of  a  pau})er 
cabin  in  Ireland,  from  which  it  was  pretended  I  came;  others 
in  which  I  was  represented  as  a  lackey  and  shoeblack.  A 
flood  of  calumny  was  let  loose  upon  me,  in  which  any  man  of 
less  spirit  would  have  gone  down. 

But  though  I  met  my  accusers  boldly ,  though  i  lavished  sums 
of  money  in  the  election,  though  I  flung  open  Ilackton  IIall,and 
kept  champagne  and  burgundy  running  there,  and  at  all  my 
inns  in  the  town,  as  commonly  as  water,  the  election  went 
against  me.  The  rascally  gentry  had  all  turned  upon  me  and 
joined  the  Tiptoflf  faction ;  it  was  even  represented  that  I  held 
my  wife  by  force;  and  though  I  sent  her  into  the  town  alone, 
wearing  my  colors,  with  Bryan  in  her  lap,  and  made  her  visit 
the  mayor's  lady  and  the  chief  women  there,  nothing  would 
persuade  the  people  but  that  she  lived  in  fear  and  trembling 
of  me;  and  the  brutal  mob  had  the  impudence  to  ask  her  why 
she  dared  to  go  back,  and  how  she  liked  horsewhip  for  supper. 

I  was  thrown  out  of  my  election,  and  all  the  bills  came  down 
upon  me  together — all  the  bills  I  had  been  contracting  for  the 
years  of  my  marriage,  which  the  creditors,  with  a  ra?>cally 
unanimity,  sent  in  until  they  lay  upon  the  table  in  heaps.  I 
won't  cite  their  amount;  it  was  frightful.  My  stewards  and 
lawyers  made  matters  worse.  I  was  bound  up  in  an  inextri- 
cable toil  of  bills  and  debts,  of  mortgages  and  insurances,  and 
all  the  horrible  evils  attendant  upon  them.  Lawyers  upon 
lawyers  posted  down  from  London ;  composition  after  com- 
position was  made,  and  Lady  Lyndon's  income  hampered  al- 
most irretrievably  to  satisfy  these  cormorants.  To  do  her 
justice,  she  behaved  with  tolerable  kindness  at  this  season  of 
trouble;  for  whenever  I  wanted  mone}^  I  had  to  coax  her,  and 
whenever  I  coaxed  her  I  was  sure  of  bringing  this  weak  and 
light-minded  woman  to  good  humor;  who  was  of  such  a  weak, 
terrified  nature,  that  to  secure  an  easy  week  with  me  she 
would  sign  away  a  thousand  a  year.     And  when  my  troubles 
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began  at  Ilacktoii,  and  I  tleterniined  on  the  only  chance  left, 
viz.,  to  retire  to  Ireland  and  retrench,  assigning  over  the  best 
part  of  my  income  to  the  creditors  until  their  demands  were 
met,  my  lady  was  quite  cheerful  at  the  idea  of  going,  and  said, 
if  we  would  be  quiet,  she  had  no  doubt  all  would  be  well;  in- 
deed was  glad  to  undergo  the  comparative  poverty  in  which 
we  must  now  live,  for  the  sake  of  the  retii'cment  and  the  chance 
of  domestic  quiet  which  she  hoped  to  enjoy. 

We  went  off  to  Bristol  pretty  suddenlj^  leaving  the  odious 
and  ungrateful  wretches  at  Ilackton  to  vilify  us,  no  doubt, 
in  our  absence.  My  stud  and  hounds  were  sold  off  imme- 
diately; the  harpies  would  have  been  glad  to  pounce  upon  my 
person;  but  that  was  out  of  their  j^ower.  I  had  raised,  by 
cleverness  and  management,  to  the  full  as  much  on  my  mines 
and  private  estates  as  they  were  worth ;  so  the  scoundrels  were 
disappointed  in  this  instance ;  and  as  for  the  plate  and  property 
in  the  London  house,  they  could  not  touch  that,  as  it  was  the 
property  of  the  heirs  of  the  house  of  Lyndon. 

I  passed  over  to  Ireland,  then,  and  took  up  my  abode  at 
Castle  Lyndon  for  a  while ;  all  the  world  imagining  that  I  was 
an  utterly  ruined  man,  and  that  the  famous  and  dashing  Barry 
Lyndon  would  never  again  appear  in  the  circles  of  which  he 
had  been  an  ornament.  But  it  was  not  so.  In  the  midst  of  my 
perplexities,  Fortune  reserved  a  great  consolation  for  me  still. 
Dispatches  came  home  from  America  announcing  Lord  Corn- 
wallis'  defeat  of  General  Gates  in  Carolina,  and  the  death  of 
Lord  Bullingdon,  who  was  present  as  a  volunteer. 

For  my  own  desires  to  possess  a  paltry  Irish  title  I  cared 
little.  My  son  was  now  heir  to  an  English  earldom,  and  I 
made  him  assume  forthwith  the  title  of  Lord  Viscount  Castle 
Lyndon,  the  third  of  the  family  titles.  My  mother  went  al- 
most mad  with  joy  of  saluting  her  grandson  as  'my  lord,' and 
I  felt  that  all  my  sufferings  and  privations  were  repaid  by  see- 
ing this  darling  child  advanced  to  such  a  post  of  honor. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

If  the  world  were  not  composed  of  a*  race  of  ungrateful 
scoundrels,  who  share  j^our  i)rosperity  while  it  lasts,  and,  even 
when  gorged  with  your  venison  and  burgundy,  abuse  the  gen- 
erous giver  of  the  feast,  I  am  sure  I  merit  a  good  name  and  a 
high  reputation  ;  in  Ireland,  at  least,  wlieix-  my  generosity  was 
unbounded,  and  the  splendor  of   my  mansion  and  entertain- 
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raents  unequaled  by  an}-  other  nobleman  of  my  time.  As 
long  as  my  magnificence  lasted,  all  the  country  was  free  to  par- 
take of  it  ;  I  had  hunters  sufficient  in  my  stables  to  mount  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  butts  of  wine  in  my  cellar  which 
would  have  made  whole  counties  drunk  for  years.  Castle 
Lyndon  became  the  headquarters  of  scores  of  needy  gentlemen, 
and  I  never  rode  a-hunting  but  I  had  a  dozen  young  fellows  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  country  riding  as  my  squires  and  gentle- 
men of  the  horse.  My  son,  little  Castle  Lyndon,  was  a  prince  ; 
liis  breeding  and  manners,  even  at  his  earl}-  age,  showed  him 
to  be  worthy  of  the  two  noble  families  from  whom  he  was  de- 
scended ;  I  don't  know  what  high  hopes  I  had  for  the  bo}',  and 
indulged  in  a  thousand  fond  anticipations  as  to  his  future  suc- 
cess and  figure  in  the  world.  But  stern  Fate  had  determined 
that  I  should  leave  none  of  my  race  beliind  me,  and  ordained 
that  I  should  finish  my  career  as  I  see  it  closing  now — poor, 
lonely,  and  childless.  I  may  have  had  m}'  faults  ;  but  no  man 
shall  dare  to  say  of  me  that  I  was  not  a  good  and  tender  father. 
I  loved  that  boy  passionately  ;  perhaps  with  a  blind  partiality  ; 
I  denied  him  nothing.  Gladly,  gladh^,  I  swear,  would  I  have 
died  that  his  premature  doom  might  have  been  averted.  I 
think  there  is  not  a  day  since  I  lost  him  but  his  bright  face  and 
beautiful  smiles  look  down  on  me  out  of  heaven,  where  he  is, 
and  that  my  heart  does  not  yearn  toward  him.  That  sweet 
child  Avas  taken  from  me  at  the  age  of  nine  3'ears,  when  he  was 
full  of  beaut}^  and  promise  ;  and  so  powerful  is  the  hold  liis 
memory  has  of  me  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  forget  him  ; 
his  little  spirit  haunts  me  of  nights  on  my  restless,  solitary 
pillow  ;  many  a  time,  in  the  wildest  and  maddest  company,  as 
the  bottle  is  going  round,  and  the  song  and  laugh  roaring  about, 
I  am  thinking  of  him.  I  have  got  a  lock  of  his  soft  brown  hair 
hanging  round  my  breast  now  ;  it  Avill  accompanj-  me  to  the 
dishonored  pauper's  grave,  where  soon,  no  doubt,  Barry 
L^^ndon's  worn-out  old  bones  will  be  laid. 

My  Bryan  was  a  boy  of  amazing  high  spirit  (indeed  how, 
coming  from  such  a  stock,  could  he  be  otherwise  V)  impatient 
even  of  my  control,  against  which  the  dear  little  rogue  would 
often  rebel  gallantly  ;  how^  much  more,  then,  of  his  mother's 
and  the  women's,  whose  attempts  to  direct  him  he  would  laugh 
to  scorn.  Even  my  own  mother  (*  Mrs.  Barry  of  Lyndon  '  the 
good  soul  now  called  herself,  in  compliment  to  my  new  famih') 
was  quite  unable  to  check  him  ;  and  hence  you  may  fancy  what 
a  will  he  had  of  his  own.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  he  might 
have  lived  to  this  day  ;  he  might — but  why  repine  ?     Is  he  not 
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iai  a  better  place  ?  would  the  heritage  of  a  beggar  do  any  ser- 
vice to  him  ?  It  is  best  as  it  is — Heaven  be  good  to  us  ! 
Alas  !  that  I,  his  father,  should  be  left  to  deplore  him. 

In  was  in  the  month  of  October.  I  had  been  to  Dublin  in 
order  to  see  a  lawyer  and  a  moneyed  man  who  had  come  over 
to  Ireland  to  consult  with  me  about  some  sales  of  mine  and  the 
cut  of  Hackton  timber  ;  of  which,  as  I  hated  the  place  and  was 
greatly  in  want  of  money,  I  was  determined  to  cut  down  every 
stick.  There  had  been  some  difficulty  in  the  matter.  It  was 
said  I  had  no  right  to  touch  the  timber.  The  brute  peasantry 
about  the  estate  had  been  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  hatred 
against  me  that  the  rascals  actually  refused  to  lay  an  ax  to 
the  trees  ;  and  my  agent  (that  scoundrel  Larkins)  declared 
that  his  life  Avas  in  danger  among  them  if  he  attempted  any 
further  despoilment  (as  they  called  it)  of  the  property.  Every 
article  of  the  splendid  furniture  was  sold  by  this  time,  as  I 
need  not  sa}'^  ;  and,  as  for  the  plate,  I  had  taken  good  care  to 
bring  it  off  to  Ireland,  where  it  now  was  in  the  best  of  keep- 
ing— ray  bankers,  who  had  advanced  six  thousand  pounds  on 
it  ;  which  sum  I  soon  had  occasion  for. 

I  went  to  Dublin,  then,  to  meet  the  English  men  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  so  far  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Splint,  a  great 
shipbuilder  and  timber  dealer  of  Plymouth,  of  my  claim  to 
the  Hackton  timber,  that  he  agreed  to  purchase  it  off  liaiid  at 
about  one-third  of  its  value,  and  handed  me  over  £5000,  which, 
being  pressed  with  debts  at  the  time,  I  was  fain  to  accept. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  down  the  wood,  I  warrant. 
He  took  a  regiment  of  shipwrights  and  sawyers  from  his  own 
and  the  king's  yards  at  Plymouth,  and  in  two  montlis  Hack- 
ton  Park  was  as  bare  of  trees  as  the  Bog  of  Allen. 

I  had  but  ill  luck  with  that  accursed  expedition  and  money. 
I  lost  the  greater  part  of  it  in  two  nights'  play  at  Daly's,  so 
that  my  debts  stood  just  as  they  were  before  ;  and  before  the 
vessel  sailed  for  Holyhead,  which  carried  away  my  old  sharper 
of  a  timber  merchant,  all  that  I  had  left  of  the  money  he 
brought  me  was  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  with  which  I 
returned  home  ver}'^  disconsolately  ;  and  very  sutldenly,  too, 
for  my  Dublin  tradesmen  wei'e  hot  upon  me,  hearing  I  had 
spent  the  loan,  and  two  of  my  wine  merchants  had  writs  out 
against  me  for  some  thousantls  of  pounds. 

I  bought  in  Dublin,  according  to  my  promise,  however, — for 
when  I  give  a  promise  I  will  keej)  it  atan}'^  sacrifices, — a  little 
horse  for  my  dear  little  Bryati  ;  which  was  to  be  a  present  for 
his  tenth  birtliday,  that  was  now  coming  on  ;  it  was  a  beautiful 
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little  animal  and  stood  me  in  a  good  sum.  I  never  regarded 
money  for  that  dear  child.  But  the  horse  was  very  wild.  He 
kicked  off  one  of  m}'  horseboys,  who  rode  him  at  first,  and 
broke  the  lad's  leg  ;  and,  though  I  took  the  animal  in  hand  on 
the  journey  home,  it  was  only  my  weight  and  skill  that  made 
the  brute  quiet. 

When  we  got  home  I  sent  the  horse  away  with  one  of  my 
grooms  to  a  farmer's  house,  to  break  him  thoroughl}^  in,  and 
told  Br^-an,  who  was  all  anxiety  to  see  his  little  horse,  that  he 
would  arrive  by  his  birthday,  Avhen  he  should  hunt  him  along 
with  my  hounds  ;  and  I  promised  myself  no  small  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  dear  fellow  to  the  field  that  day  ;  which  I  hoped 
■  to  see  him  lead  some  time  or  other  in  place  of  his  fond  father. 
Ah,  me  !  never  was  that  gallant  boy  to  ride  a  fox  chase,  or  to 
take  the  ])lace  among  the  gentry  of  his  country  which  his 
birth  and. genius  had  ])ointed  out  for  him  ! 

Though  I  don't  believe  in  dreams  and  omens,  yet  I  can't 
but  own  that  wlien  a  great  calamity  is  hanging  over  a  man 
he  has  frequently  many  strange  and  awful  forebodings  of  it. 
I  fancy  now  I  had  many.  Lady  Lyndon,  especially,  twice 
dreamed  of  her  son's  death  ;  but,  as  she  was  now  grown  un- 
commonly nervous  and  vaporish,  I  treated  her  fears  with  scorn, 
and  my  own,  of  course,  too.  And  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
over  the  bottle  after  dinner,  I  told  poor  Bryan,  who  was  alwaj^s 
questioning  me  about  the  little  horse,  and  when  it  was  to  come, 
that  it  was  arrived  ;  that  it  was  in  Doolan's  farm,  where  Mick 
the  groom  was  breaking  him  in.  '  Promise  me,  Bryan,' 
screamed  his  mother,  '  that  you  will  not  ride  the  horse  except 
in  company  of  your  father.'  But  I  only  said, '  Pooh,  madam, 
you  are  an  ass  ! '  being  angry  at  her  silly  timidity,  which  was 
always  showing  itself  in  a  thousand  disagreeable  ways  now  ; 
and,  turning  round  to  Bryan,  said,  'I  promise  your  lordship  a 
good  fliogging  if  you  mount  him  without  my  leave.' 

I  suppose  the  poor  child  did  not  care  about  paj'ing  this  pen- 
alt}''  for  the  pleasure  he  was  to  have,  or  possibly  thought  a 
fond  father  would  remit  the  punishment  altogether  ;  for  the 
next  morning,  when  I  rose  rather  late,  having  sat  up  drinking 
the  night  before,  I  found  the  child  had  been  off  at  daybreak, 
having  slipped  through  his  tutor's  room  (this  was  Redmond 
Quin,  our  cousin,  whom  I  had  taken  to  live  with  me),  and  I 
had  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  gone  to  Doolan's  farm. 

I  took  a  great  horsewhip  and  galloped  off  after  him  in  a 
rage,  swearing  I  Avould  keep  my  promise.  But,  Heaven  for- 
give me  !  I  little  tliought  of  it,  when  at   three  miles  from 
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home  I  met  a  sad  procession  coming  toward  me  ;  peasants 
moaning  and  liowling  as  our  Irish  do,  the  black  horse  led  by 
the  hand,  and,  on  a  door  that  some  of  the  folks  carried,  my 
poor  dear,  dear  little  boy.  Tliere  he  lay  in  his  little  boots  and 
spurs,  and  his  little  coat  of  scarlet-and-gold.  His  dear  face 
was  quite  white,  and  he  smiled  as  he  held  a  hand  out  to  me, 
and  said  painfully,  'You  won't  whip  me,  will  you,  papa?'  I 
could  only  burst  out  into  tears  in  repl}^  I  have  seen  many 
and  many  a  man  dying,  and  there's  a  look  about  the  eyes  which 
you  cannot  mistake.  There  was  a  little  drummer  boy  I  was 
fond  of  who  was  hit  down  before  my  company  at  Kiihnersdorf  ; 
when  I  ran  up  to  give  him  some  water  he  looked  exactly  like 
my  dear  Bryan  then  did — there's  no  mistaking  that  awful 
look  of  the  eyes.  We  carried  him  home  and  scoured  the 
country  round  for  doctors  to  come  and  look  at  his  hurt. 

But  what  does  a  doctor  avail  in  a  contest  with  the  grim,  in- 
vincible enemy  ?  Such  as  came  could  only  confirm  our  despair 
by  their  account  of  the  poor  child's  case.  He  had  mounted  his 
horse  gallantly,  sat  him  bravely  all  the  time  the  animal  plunged 
and  kicked,  and,  having  overcome  his  first  spite,  ran  him  at  a 
hedge  by  the  roadside.  But  there  were  loose  stones  at  the  top, 
and  the  horse's  foot  caught  among  them,  and  he  and  his  brave 
little  rider  rolled  over  together  at  the  other  side.  The  people 
said  they  saw  the  noble  little  boy  spring  up  after  his  fall  and 
run  to  catch  the  horse,  which  had  broken  away  from  him, 
kicking  him  on  the  back,  as  it  Avould  seem,  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground.  Poor  Bryan  ran  a  few  yards  and  then  dropped  down 
as  if  shot.  A  pallor  came  over  his  face,  and  they  thought  he 
was  dead.  But  they  poured  whiskj^  down  his  mouth,  and  the 
poor  child  revived  ;  still  he  could  not  move  ;  his  spine  was 
injured  ;  the  lower  half  of  him  was  dead  when  they  laid  him 
in  bed  at  home.  The  rest  did  not  last  long,  God  help  me  ! 
He  remained  yet  for  two  days  with  us  ;  and  a  sad  comfort  it 
was  to  think  he  was  in  no  pain. 

During  this  time  the  dear  angel's  temper  seemed  quite  to 
change  :  he  asked  his  mother  and  me  pardon  for  any  act  of 
disobedience  he  had  been  guilty  of  toward  us  ;  he  said  often 
he  should  like  to  see  his  brother  Bullingdon.  '  Bull}^  was  bet- 
ter than  you,  papa,'  he  said  ;  '  he  used  not  to  swear  so,  and 
lie  told  and  taught  me  many  good  things  while  you  wore  away.* 
And,  taking  a  hand  of  his  mother  and  mine  in  each  of  his  little 
clammy  ones,  he  begged  us  not  to  quarrel  so,  but  love  each 
other,  so  that  we  miglitmeet  again  in  heaven,  where  Bully  told 
him    quarrelsome  peoj)le   never  went.     His  mother  was  very 
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mucli  affected  by  these  admonitions  from  the  poor  suffering 
angel's  mouth  ;  and  I  was  so  too.  I  wish  she  had  enabled  me 
to  keep  the  counsel  which  the  djnng  boy  gave  us. 

At  last,  after  two  days,  he  died.  There  he  lay,  the  hope  of 
iny  family,  the  pride  of  my  manhood,  the  link  which  had  kept 
me  and  my  Lady  L3nKlon  together.  '  O  Redmond,'  said  she, 
kneeling  by  the  sweet  child's  body,  '  do,  do  let  us  listen  to 
the  truth  out  of  his  blessed  mouth  ;  and  do  you  amend  your 
life,  and  treat  your  poor  loving,  fond  wife  as  her  dying  child 
bade  you.'  And  I  said  I  would  :  but  there  are  promises  which 
it  is  out  of  a  man's  power  to  keep,  especially  with  such  a 
woman  as  her.  But  we  drew  together  after  that  sad  event, 
"and  were  for  several  months  better  friends. 

I  won't  tell  you  with  what  splendor  we  buried  him.  Of 
wliat  avail  are  undertakers'  feathers  and  heralds'  trumpery  ? 
I  went  out  and  shot  the  fatal  black  horse  that  had  killed  hira, 
at  the  door  of  the  vault  where  we  laid  my  boy.  I  was  so  wild 
that  I  could  have  shotmj^self  too.  But  for  the  crime,  it  would 
have  been  better  that  I  should,  perhaps  ;  for  what  has  my  life 
been  since  that  sweet  flower  was  taken  out  of  ni}'  bosom?  A 
succession  of  miseries,  wrongs,  disasters,  and  mental  and 
bodily  sufferings,  which  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man 
in  Christendom. 

Lady  Lyndon,  alwaj's  vaporish  and  nervous,  after  our 
blessed  boy's  catastrophe  became  more  agitated  than  ever,  and 
plunged  into  devotion  with  so  much  fervor  that  yon  would 
have  fancied  her  almost  distracted  at  times.  She  imagined  she 
saw  visions.  She  said  an  angel  from  heaven  had  told  her  that 
Bryan's  death  was  as  a  punishment  to  her  for  her  neglect  of  her 
firstborn.  Then  she  would  declare  Bullingdon  was  alive  ;  slie 
had  seen  him  in  a  dream.  Then  again  she  would  fall  into  fits 
of  sorrow  about  his  death,  and  grieve  for  him  as  violently  as 
if  he  had  been  the  last  of  her  sons  who  had  died,  and  not  our 
darling  Bryan,  who,  compared  to  Bullingdon,  was  what  a 
diamond  is  to  a  vulgar  stone.  Her  freaks  M-ere  painful  to  wit- 
ness, and  difficult  to  control.  It  began  to  be  said  in  the  coun- 
try that  the  countess  was  going  mad.  My  scoundrelly  enemies 
did  not  fail  to  confirm  and  magnify  the  rumor,  and  would  add 
that  I  was  the  cause  of  her  insanity  ;  I  had  driven  her  to  dis- 
traction, I  had  killed  Bullingdon,  I  had  murdered  my  own  son; 
I  don't  know  what  else  they  laid  to  my  charge.  Even  in  Ire- 
land their  hateful  calumnies  reached  me  :  my  friends  fell  away 
from  me.  They  began  to  desert  my  hunt,  as  they  did  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  I  went  to  race  or  market  found  sudden  reasons 
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for  getting  out  of  my  neigliborliood.  T  got  the  name  of  Wicked 
Barry,  Devil  Lyndon,  which  you  please  ;  the  country  folks  used 
to  make  marvelous  legends  about  me  ;  the  priests  said  I  had 
massacred  I  don't  know  how  many  German  nuns  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  tliat  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Bullingdon 
haunted  ni}^  house.  Once  at  a  fair  in  a  town  hard  by,  when 
I  had  a  mind  to  buy  a  waistcoat  for  one  of  my  people,  a  fel- 
low standing  by  said,  '  'Tis  a  strait  waistcoat  he's  buying  for 
my  Lady  Lyndon.'  And  from  this  circumstance  arose  a  legend 
of  ray  cruelty  to  my  wife  ;  and  many  circumstantial  details  were 
narrated  regarding  my  manner  and  ingenuity  of  torturing  her. 

The  loss  of  my  dear  boy  pressed  not  only  on  my  heart  as  a 
father,  but  injured  my  individual  interests  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree;  for  as  there  was  now  no  direct  heir  to  the  estate, 
and  Lady  Lyndon  was  of  a  weak  health,  and  supposed  to  be 
quite  unlikely  to  leave  a  family,  the  next  in  succession — that 
detestable  family  of  Tiptoff — began  to  exert  themselves  in 
a  hundred  ways  to  annoy  me,  and  were  at  the  head  of  the 
party  of  enemies  who  were  raising  reports  to  my  discredit. 
They  interposed  between  me  and  my  management  of  the 
property  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  making  an  outcry  if  I 
cut  a  stick,  sunk  a  shaft,  sold  a  picture,  or  sent  a  few  ounces 
of  plate  to  be  remodeled.  They  harassed  me  with  ceaseless 
law  suits,  got  injunctions  from  chancery,  hampered  my  agents 
in  the  execution  of  their  work,  so  much  so  that  you  would 
have  fancied  my  own  was  not  my  own,  but  theirs,  to  do  as 
they  liked  with.  What  is  worse,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
they  had  tamperings  and  dealings  with  my  own  domestics  under 
my  own  roof  ;  for  I  could  not  have  a  word  with  Lady  Lj'udon 
but  it  somehow  got  abroad,  and  I  could  not  be  drunk  with  my 
chaplain  and  friends  but  some  sanctified  rascals  would  get  hold 
of  the  news,  and  reckon  up  all  the  bottles  I  drank  and  all  the 
oaths  I  swore.  Tliat  these  were  not  few  I  acknowledge.  I 
am  of  the  old  school  ;  was  always  a  free  liver  and  speaker  ; 
and,  at  least,  if  I  did  and  said  what  I  liked,  was  not  so  bad  as 
man}'-  a  canting  scoundrel  I  know  of  who  covers  his  foibles 
and  sins,  unsuspected,  with  a  mask  of  holiness. 

As  I  am  making  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  am  no  hypocrite, 
I  may  as  well  confess  now  that  I  endeavored  to  ward  off  the 
devices  of  my  enemies  by  an  artifice  which  was  not,  perha})S, 
strictly  justitiable.  Everything  depended  on  my  having  an 
heir  to  the  estate  ;  for  if  Lady  Lyndon,  who  was  of  weakly 
liealth,  had  died,  the  next  day  I  was  a  beggar  :  all  my  sacri- 
fices of  money,  etc.,  on  the  estate  would    not  have  been  lu'ld 
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in  a  farthing's  account ;  all  tlie  debts  would  have  been  left  on 
my  shoulders  ;  and  ni}'  enemies  would  have  triumphed  over 
me,  which,  to  a  man  of  my  honorable  spirit,  was  '  the  unkind- 
est  cut  of  all,'  as  some  poet  says. 

I  confess,  then,  it  was  my  wish  to  supplant  these  scoun- 
drels ;  and,  as  I  could  not  do  so  without  an  heir  to  my  j)rop- 
eYij,Idetermi7iedtoJindo7ie.  If  I  had  him  near  at  hand, 
and  of  my  own  blood  too,  though  with  the  bar  sinister,  is  not 
here  the  question.  It  was  then  I  found  out  the  rascally 
machinations  of  my  enemies  ;  for,  having  broached  this  plan 
to  Lady  Lyndon,  whom  I  made  to  be,  outwardly  at  least,  the 
most  obedient  of  wives, — although  I  never  let  a  letter  from 
her  or  to  her  go  or  arrive  Avithout  my  inspection — although  I 
allowed  her  to  see  none  but  tliose  persons  who  I  thought,  in 
her  delicate  health,  would  be  fitting  societ}^  for  her, — yet  the 
infernal  Tiptoffs  got  wind  of  my  sclieme,  protested  instantly 
against  it,  not  only  b}^  letter,  but  in  the  shameful  libelous 
public  prints,  and  held  me  up  to  public  odium  as  a 'child- 
forger,'  as  they  called  me.  Of  course  I  denied  the  charge — I 
could  do  no  otherwise,  and  offered  to  meet  any  one  of  the 
Tiptoffs  on  the  field  of  honor,  and  prove  him  a  scoundrel  and 
a  liar  ;  as  he  was,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  this  instance. 
But  they  contented  themselves  by  answering  me  by  a  lawyer, 
and  declined  an  invitation  which  anj^  man  of  spirit  would 
have  accepted.  My  hopes  of  having  an  heir  were  thus 
blighted  cfmipletely  ;  indeed,  Lady  Lyndon  (though,  as  I 
have  said,  I  take  her  opposition  for  nothing)  had  resisted  the 
proposal  with  as  much  energy  as  a  woman  of  her  weakness 
could  manifest  ;  and  said  she  had  conmiitted  one  great  crime 
in  consequence  of  me,  but  would  rather  die  than  ])erform 
another.  I  could  easily  have  brought  her  ladyship  to  her 
senses,  however,  but  my  scheme  had  taken  wiiul,  and  it  was 
now  in  vain  to  attempt  it.  We  might  have  had  a  dozen 
children  in  honest  wedlock,  and  peoj^le  would  have  said  they 
were  false. 

As  for  raising  money  on  annuities,  I  may  say  I  had  used 
her  life  interest  up.  There  were  but  few  of  those  assurance 
societies  in  mj'  time  which  have  since  sprung  up  in  the  city 
of  London  ;  underwriters  did  the  business,  and  my  wife's  life 
was  as  well  known  among  them  as,  T  do  believe,  that  of  an}'- 
woman  in  Christendom.  Latterly,  when  I  wanted  to  get  a 
sum  against  her  life,  the  rascals  had  the  impudence  to  say  my 
treatment  of  her  did  not  render  it  worth  a  year's  purchase — 
as  if  my  interest  lay  in   killing  her!     Had   my  boy  lived,   it 
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would  have  been  a  different  thing  :  lie  and  his  mother  might 
have  cut  off  the  entail  of  a  good  part  of  the  propert}-  between 
tliem,  and  my  affairs  liave  been  put  in  better  order.  Now 
they  were  in  a  bad  condition  indeed.  All  my  schemes  had 
turned  out  failures  ;  my  lands,  which  I  had  purchased  with 
borrowed  money,  made  me  no  return,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
pay  ruinous  interest  for  the  sums  with  which  I  had  purchased 
liiem.  My  income,  though  very  large,  was  saddled  with 
hundreds  of  annuities,  and  thousands  of  lawyers'  charges  ; 
and  I  felt  the  net  drawing  closer  and  closer  round  me,  and  no 
means  to  extricate  myself  from  its  toils. 

To  add  to  all  my  perplexities,  two  years  after  my  poor 
child's  death,  my  wife,  whose  vagaries  of  temper  and  way- 
ward follies  I  had  borne  with  for  twelve  years,  wanted  to 
leave  me,  and  absolutely  made  attempts  at  what  she  called 
escaping  from  my  tyranny. 

My  mother,  who  was  the  only  person  that,  in  my  misfor- 
tunes, remained  faithful  to  me  (indeed,  she  has  always  spoken 
of  me  in  my  true  light  as  a  martyr  to  the  rascality  of  others, 
and  a  victim  of  my  own  generous  and  confiding  temper), 
found  out  the  first  sclieme  that  was  going  on  ;  and  of  which 
those  artful  and  malicious  Tijitoffs  were,  as  usual,  the  main 
promoters.  Mrs.  Barry,  indeed,  though  her  temper  was  violent 
and  her  ways  singular,  was  an  invaluable  person  to  me  in  my 
house  ;  which  would  have  been  at  rack  and  ruin  long  before 
but  for  her  spirit  of  order  and  management,  and  for  her 
excellent  economy  in  the  government  of  my  numerous  family. 
As  for  my  Lady  Lyndon,  she,  poor  soul  !  was  much  too  fine  a 
lady  to  attend  to  household  matters — passed  her  days  with 
her  doctor,  or  her  books  of  piety,  and  never  appeared  among 
us  except  at  my  compulsion,  when  she  and  my  mother  would 
be  sure  to  have  a  quarrel. 

Mrs.  Barry,  on  the  contrar}^,  had  a  talent  for  management  in 
all  matters.  She  kept  tlie  maids  stirring,  and  the  footmen  to 
tlieir  duty  ;  had  an  eye  over  the  claret  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
oats  and  hay  in  the  stable  ;  saw  to  the  salting  and  pickling, 
the  potatoes  and  the  turf-stacking,  the  j)ig-kiHing  and  the  ])Oul- 
try,  the  linen  room  and  the  bake  house,  and  the  ten  thousand 
minutiae  of  a  great  establishment.  If  all  Irish  housewives 
were  like  her,  I  warrant  niany  a  hall  fire  would  be  blazing 
where  the  cobwebs  oidy  grow  now,  and  many  a  ))ark  covered 
with  sheep  and  fat  (rattle  where  the  thistles  are  at  present  the 
chief  occupiers.  If  anything  couhl  have  saved  me  from  the 
consequences  of  villainy  in  others,  and  (I  confess  it,  for  I  am 
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not  above  owning  to  my  faults)  my  own  too  easy,  generousj 
and  careless  nature,  it  would  have  been  the  admirable  pru- 
dence of  that  worthy  creature.  She  never  went  to  bed  until 
all  the  house  w^as  quiet  and  all  the  candles  out ;  and  you  may 
fancy  that  this  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  with  a  man  of 
my  habits,  who  had  commonly  a  dozen  of  jovial  fellows  (art- 
ful scoundrels  and  false  friends  most  of  them  were  !)  to  drink 
with  me  every  night,  and  who  seldom,  for  my  part,  went  to 
bed  sober.  Many  and  many  a  night,  when  I  was  unconscious 
of  her  attention,  has  that  good  soul  pulled  my  boots  off,  and 
seen  me  laid  by  my  servants  snug  in  bed,  and  carried  off 
the  candle  herself  ;  and  been  the  first  in  the  morning,  too,  to 
bring  me  my  drink  of  small-beer.  Mine  were  no  milksoj) 
times,  I  can  tell  you.  A  gentleman  thought  no  shame  of 
taking  his  half  dozen  bottles  ;  and  as  for  ^'our  coffee  and 
slops,  they  were  left  to  Lady  Lyndon,  her  doctor,  and  the 
other  old  women.  It  was  my  mother's  pride  that  I  could 
drink  more  than  any  man  in  the  country — as  much,  within  a 
pint,  as  my  father  before  me,  slie  said. 

That  Lady  Lyndon  should  detest  her  was  quite  natural. 
She  is  not  the  first  of  woman  or  mankind  either  that  has  hated 
a  mother-in-law.  I  set  my  mother  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  over 
the  freaks  of  her  ladyshi])  ;  and  this,  you  may  be  sure,  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  latter  disliked  her.  I  never  minded 
that,  however.  Mrs.  Barry's  assistance  and  siu'veillance  were 
invaluable  to  me  ;  and  if  I  had  paid  twenty  spies  to  watch  my 
lady  I  should  not  have  been  half  so  well  served  as  by  the  dis- 
interested care  and  watchfulness  of  my  excellent  mother.  She 
slept  with  the  house  keys  under  her  pillow,  and  liad  an  eye 
everywhere.  She  followed  all  the  countess'  movements  like  a 
shadow  ;  she  managed  to  know,  from  morning  till  niglit,  every- 
thing that  my  lady  did.  If  she  walked  in  the  garden,  a  watch- 
ful eye  was  kept  on  the  wicket  ;  and  if  she  chose  to  drive  out, 
Mrs.  Barr}^  accompanied  her,  and  a  couple  of  fellows  in  my 
liveries  rode  alongside  of  the  carriage  to  see  that  she  came  to 
no  harm.  Though  she  objected,  and  would  have  kept  her  room 
in  sullen  silence,  I  made  a  point  that  we  should  appear  together 
at  cliurch  in  the  coach  and  six  every  Sunday,  and  that  she 
should  attend  the  race  balls  in  my  company  whenever  the  coast 
was  clear  of  the  rascally  bailiffs  who  beset  me.  This  gave  the. 
lie  to  any  of  those  maligners  who  said  that  I  wished  to  make  a 
prisoner  of  my  wife.  The  fact  is  that,  knowing  her  levity,  and 
seeing  the  insane  dislike  to  me  and  mine  which  had  now  begun 
to  supersede  what,  perhaps,had  been  an  equally  insane  fondness 
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for  me,  I  was  bound  to  be  on  my  guard  tliat  slie  sliould  not  give 
me  tlie  slip.  Had  she  left  me,  I  was  ruined  the  next  day. 
This  (which  my  mother  knew)  compelled  us  to  keep  a  tight 
watch  over  her  ;  but  as  for  iiuprisoning  her,  I  repel  the  imputa- 
tion with  scorn.  Every  man  imprisons  his  wife  to  a  certain  de- 
gree ;  the  world  would  be  in  a  pretty  condition  if  women  were 
allowed  to  quit  home  and  return  to  it  whenever  tliey  had  a  mind. 
In  watching  over  nn^  wife.  Lady  Lyndon,  I  did  no  more  than 
exercise  the  legitimate  authority  which  awards  honor  and  obe- 
dience to  every  husband. 

Such,  however,  is  female  artifice  that,  in  spite  of  all  my 
watchfulness  in  guarding  her,  it  is  probable  my  lady  would 
have  given  me  the  slip  had  I  not  had  quite  as  acute  a  person  as 
herself  as  my  ally  ;  for,  as  the  proverb  says  that  'the  best  way 
to  catch  one  thief  is  to  set  another  after  him,'  so  the  best  way 
to  get  the  better  of  a  woman  is  to  engage  one  of  her  own  artful 
sex  to  guard  her.  One  would  have  thought  that,  followed  as 
she  was,  all  her  letters  read,  and  all  her  acquaintances  strictly 
watched  by  me,  living  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireland  away  from  her 
family.  Lady  Lyndon  could  have  liad  no  chance  of  communicat- 
ing with  her  allies,  or  of  making  her  wrongs,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  call  them,  public  ;  and  yet,  for  a  while,  she  carried  on  a  cor- 
respondence under  ni}^  very  nose,  and  acutely  organized  a  con- 
spiracy for  flying  from  me  ;  as  shall  be  told. 

She  always  had  an  inordinate  passion  for  dress,  and,  as  she 
was  never  thwarted  in  any  whimsey  she  had  of  this  kind  (for  I 
spared  no  money  to  gratify  her,  and  among  my  debts  are  rail- 
liners'  bills  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands),  boxes  used  to 
pass  continually  to  andfro  from  Dublin,  with  all  sorts  of  dresses, 
caps,  flounces,  and  furbelows,  as  her  fancy  dictated.  With 
these  would  come  letters  from  her  milliner,  in  answer  to  numer- 
ous similar  injunctions  from  my  lad}';  all  of  which  passed 
through  my  hands,  without  the  least  suspicion,  for  some  time. 
And  yet  in  these  ver}^  papers,  by  the  easy  means  of  sympathetic 
ink,  was  contained  all  her  ladyship's  correspondence  ;  and 
Heaven  knows  (for  it  was  some  time,  as  I  liave  said,  before  I 
discovered  the  trick)  what  charges  against  me. 

But  clever  Mrs.  Barry  found  out  that  always  before  my  lady 
wife  chose  to  write  letters  to  her  milliner  she  had  need  of 
lemons  to  make  her  drink,  as  she  said  ;  this  fact  being  men- 
tioned to  me  set  me  a-thinking,  and  so  I  tried  one  of  the  letters 
before  the  fire,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  villainy  was  brought  to 
light.  I  will  giveasj)ecimen  of  one  of  the  horrid,  artful  letters 
of  this  unhappy  woman.     In  a  great  hand,  with   wide  lines, 
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was  written  a  set  of  directions  to  her  mantua-maker,  setting 
forth  the  articles  of  dress  for  whicli  my  lady  liad  need,  the 
peculiarity  of  their  make,  the  stuffs  she  selected,  etc.  She 
would  make  out  long  lists  in  tliis  way,  writing  each  article  in 
a  separate  line  so  as  to  have  more  space  for  detailing  all  my 
cruelties  and  her  tremendous  wrongs.  Between  these  lines  she 
kept  the  journal  of  her  captivity  ;  it  would  have  made  the  foi'- 
tune  of  a  romance  writer  in  those  days  but  to  have  got  a  copy 
of  it,  and  to  have  published  it  under  the  title  of  the  'Lovely 
Prisoner,  or  the  Savage  Husband,'  or  by  some  name  equally 
taking  and  absurd.     Tiie  journal  would  be  as  follows  : 

■  'Monday. — Yesterday  I  was  made  to  go  to  church.  My 
odious,  monstrous,  vulgar  she-dragon  of  a  mother-in-law,  in  a 
yellow  satin  and  red  ribbons,  taking  thetirst  place  in  tlie  coach; 
Mr.  L.  riding  by  its  side,  on  the  horse  he  never  paid  for  to  Cap- 
tain Ilurdlestone.  The  wicked  hypocrite  led  me  to  the  pew, 
with  hat  in  hand  and  a  smiling  countenance,  and  kissed  my 
hand  as  I  entered  the  coach  after  service,  and  patted  my  Italian 
greyhound — all  that  tiie  few  people  collected  might  see.  He 
made  me  come  downstairs  in  the  evening  to  make  tea  for  his 
company  ;  of  whom  three-fourths,  he  himself  included,  were, 
as  usual,  drunk.  They  painted  the  parson's  face  black  when 
his  reverence  had  arrived  at  his  seventh  bottle,  and  at  his 
usual  insensible  stage,  and  they  tied  liim  on  the  graj-  mare 
with  his  face  to  the  tail.  The  she-dragon  read  the  "  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  "  all  the  evening  till  bedtime  ;  when  she  saw  me 
to  my  apartments,  locked  me  in,  and  proceeded  to  wait  upon 
her  abominable  son,  whom  she  adores  for  his  wickedness,  I 
should  think,  as  Stycorax  did  Caliban.'' 

You  should  have  seen  my  mother's  fuiy  as  I  read  her  out 
this  passage  !  Indeed,  I  have  always  had  a  taste  for  a  joke, 
(that  practiced  on  the  parson,  as  described  above,  is,  I  confess, 
a  true  bill),  and  used  carefully  to  select  for  Mrs.  Barrj-'s  hear- 
ing all  the  compliments  that  Lady  Lyndon  ])assed  upon  her. 
The  dragon  was  the  name  by  which  she  was  known  in  this 
precious  correspondence  ;  or  sometimes  she  was  designated  by 
the  title  of  the'  Irish  Witch.'  As  for  me,  I  was  denominated 
'  my  jailor,'  '  my  tyrant,'  '  the  dark  spirit  which  has  obtained 
the  mastery  over  my  being,'  and  so  on  ;  in  terms  always  com- 
pliraentar}'  to  my  power,  however  little  they  might  be  so  to 
my  amiability.  Here  is  another  extract  from  lier  '  Prison 
Diarj'/  by   whicli  it  will  be  seen  that  my  lady,  although  slie 
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pretended  to  be  so  indifferent  to  my  goings  on,  had  a  sharp 
woman's  eye,  and  could  be  as  jealous  as  another  : 

'  Wednesday/. — This  day  two  years  my  last  hope  and  pleas- 
ure in  life  was  taken  from  rae,  and  my  dear  child  was  called  to 
heaven.  Has  he  joined  his  neglected  bi'other  tliere,  whom  I 
suffered  to  grow  up  unheeded  by  my  side  ;  and  whom  thf» 
tyranny  of  the  monster  to  whom  I  am  united  drove  to  exile, 
and  perhaps  to  death  ?  Oris  the  child  alive,  as  my  fond  heart 
sometimes  deems?  Charles  Bullingdon  !  come  to  the  aid  of  a 
wretched  mother,  who  acknowledges  her  crimes,  her  coldness 
toward  thee,  and  now  bitterly  pays  for  her  error  !  But  no,  he 
cannot  live  !  I  am  distracted  !  My  only  hope  is  in  you,  my 
cousin — you  whom  I  had  once  thought  to  salute  by  a  stillfonder 
title,  my  dear  George  Poynings  !  Oh,  be  my  knight  and  my 
preserver,  the  true  chivalric  being  thou  ever  wert,  and  rescue 
me  from  the  thrall  of  the  felon  caitiff  who  holds  me  captive — 
rescue  me  from  him,  and  from  Stycorax,  the  vile  Irish  witch, 
his  mother  ! ' 

(Here  follow  some  verses,  such  as  her  ladyship  was  in  the 
habit  of  composing  by  reams,  in  which  she  compares  herself 
to  Sabra,  in  the  'Seven  Champions,' and  beseeches  her  George 
to  rescue  her  from  the  dragon,  meaning  Mrs.  Barry.  I  omit 
the  lines,  and  proceed)  : 

*  Even  my  poor  child,  who  perished  untimely  on  this  sad 
anniversary,  the  tyrant  who  governs  me  had  taught  to  despise 
and  dislike  me.  'Twas  in  disobedience  to  my  orders,  my 
praj'^ers,  that  he  went  on  that  fatal  journey.  What  sufferings 
what  humiliations  have  I  had  to  endure  since  then  !  I  am  a 
prisoner  in  my  own  halls.  I  should  fear  poison  but  that  I 
know  the  wretch  had  a  sordid  interest  in  keeping  me  alive 
and  that  my  death  would  be  the  signal  for  his  ruin.  But  I 
dare  not  stir  without  my  odious,  hideous,  vulgar  jailer,  the 
horrid  Irishwoman,  who  pursues  my  every  step.  I  am  locked 
into  my  chamber  at  niglit  like  a  felon,  and  only  suffered  to 
leave  it  when  ordered  into  the  presence  of  my  lord  (/ordered  !), 
to  be  present  at  his  orgies  with  his  boon  companions,  and  to 
hear  his  odious  converse  as  he  lapses  into  the  disgusting  mad- 
ness of  intoxication  !  He  has  given  up  the  semblance  of  con- 
stancy— he  who  swore  that  I  alone  could  attach  or  charm 
him  !  And  now  lie  brings  his  vulgar  mistresses  before  my 
very  eyes,  and  would  have  had  me  acknowledge  as  heir  to  my 
own  property  his  child  by  another ! 
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'Xo,  I  never  will  submit  !  Thou,  and  thou  only,  my 
George,  my  early  friend,  shall  be  heir  to  the  estates  of  Lyndon. 
Why  did  not  Fate  join  me  to  thee,  instead  of  to  the  odious 
man  who  holds  me  under  his  swaj^,  and  make  the  poor  Calista 
happy  ! ' 

So  the  letters  would  run  on  for  sheets  upon  sheets,  in  the 
closest  cramped  handwriting  ;  and  I  leave  any  unprejudiced 
reader  to  say  whether  the  writer  of  such  documents  must  not 
have  been  as  silly  and  vain  a  creature  as  ever  lived,  and 
whether  she  did  not  want  being  taken  care  of  !  I  could  cop}' 
out  yards  of  rhapsody-  to  Lord  George  Poynings,  her  old  flame, 
"in  M'hich  she  addressed  him  by  the  most  affectionate  names, 
and  implored  him  to  find  a  refuge  for  her  against  her  op- 
pressors ;  but  they  would  fatigue  the  reader  to  peruse,  as  they 
Avould  me  to  co])y.  The  fact  is  that  this  unluck}'  lady  had 
the  knack  of  writing  a  great  deal  more  than  she  meant.  She 
was  always  reading  novels  and  trash  ;  putting  herself  into  im- 
aginary^ characters  and  fl^'ing  off  into  heroics  and  sentimentali- 
ties with  as  little  heart  as  any  woman  I  ever  knew  ;  j^et  showing 
the  most  violent  disposition  to  be  in  love.  She  wrote  alwa3's 
as  if  she  was  in  a  flame  of  passion.  I  have  an  elegy  on  her 
lapdog,  the  most  tender  and  pathetic  piece  she  ever  wrote  ; 
and  most  tender  notes  of  remonstrance  to  Betty,  her  favorite 
maid  ;  to  her  housekeeper,  on  quarreling  with  her  ;  to  half  a 
dozen  acquaintances,  each  of  whom  she  addressed  as  the  dear- 
est friend  in  the  world,  and  forgot  the  very  moment  she  took 
up  another  fancy.  As  for  her  love  for  her  children,  the  above 
passage  will  show  how  much  she  was  capable  of  true  maternal 
feeling  :  the  very  sentence  in  which  she  records  the  death  of 
one  child  serves  to  betray  her  egotisms,  and  to  wreak  her  spleen 
against  mj'self  ;  and  sheoidy  wishes  to  recall  another  from  the 
grave  in  order  that  he  may  be  of  some  personal  advantage 
to  her.  If  I  did  deal  severely  with  this  woman,  keeping  her 
from  her  flatterers  who  would  have  bred  discord  between  us, 
and  locking  her  up  out  of  mischief,  who  shall  say  that  I  was 
wrong  ?  If  any  woman  deserved  a  strait-waistcoat,  it  was  my 
Lady  Lyndon  ;  and!  have  known  people  in  m}'  time  manacled, 
and  with  their  heads  shaved,  in  tlie  straw,  who  had  not  com- 
mitted half  the  follies  of  that  foolish,  vain,  infatuated  creature. 

My  mother  was  so  enraged  by  the  charges  against  me  and 
herself  which  these  letters  cojitained  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  I  could  keep  her  from  discovering  our  knowledge 
of  them  to  Lady  Lyndon,  whom  it  was,  of  course,  my  object 
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to  keep  in  ignorance  of  our  knowledge  of  her  designs  ;  for  I 
was  anxious  to  know  how  far  they  went,  and  to  what  })itch  of 
artitice  she  woukl  go.  The  letters  increased  in  interest  (as 
they  say  of  tlie  novels)  as  they  proceeded.  Pictures  were 
drawn  of  my  treatment  of  her  which  would  make  your  heart 
throb.  I  don't  know  of  what  monstrosities  she  did  not 
accuse  me,  and  what  miseries  and  starvation  she  did  not  pro- 
fess herself  to  undergo  ;  all  tlie  while  she  was  living  exceed- 
ingly fat  and  contented,  to  outward  appearances,  at  our  house 
at  Castle  Lyndon.  Novel-reading  and  vanity  liad  turned  her 
brain.  I  could  not  say  a  rough  word  to  her  (and  she  merited 
many  thousands  a  day,  I  can  tell  you)  but  she  declared  I  was 
putting  her  to  the  torture  ;  and  my  mother  could  not  remon- 
strate with  her  but  she  went  off  into  a  fit  of  hj'sterics,  of  which 
she  would  declare  the  worthy  old  lady  was  the  cause. 

At  last  she  began  to  threaten  to  kill  herself  ;  and  though  I 
by  no  means  kept  the  cutlery  out  of  the  way,  did  not  stint  her 
in  garters,  and  left  her  doctor's  shop  at  her  entire  service — 
knowing  her  character  full  well,  and  that  there  was  no  woman 
in  Christendom  less  likely  to  lay  hands  on  her  precious  life 
than  herself — yet  these  threats  had  an  affect,  evidently,  in  the 
quarter  to  which  they  were  addressed  ;  for  the  milliner's  pack- 
ets now  began  to  arrive  with  great  frequency,  and  the  bills 
sent  to  her  contained  assurances  of  coming  aid.  The  chival- 
rous Lord  George  Poynings  was  coming  to  his  cousin's  rescue, 
and  did  me  the  compliment  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  free  his 
dear  cousin  from  the  clutches  of  the  most  atrocious  villain 
that  ever  disgraced  humanity  ;  and  that,  when  she  was  free, 
measures  should  be  taken  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  cruelty 
and  eveiy  species  of  ill  usage  on  my  }>art. 

I  had  copies  of  all  these  precious  documents  on  one  side  and 
the  other  carefully  made  by  my  before  mentioned  relative, 
godson,  and  secretary,  Mr.  Redmond  Quin,  at  ])resent  the 
worthy  agent  of  the  Castle  Lyndon  property.  This  was  a  son 
of  my  old  Hame  Nora,  whom  I  had  taken  from  her  in  a  lit  of 
generosity,  promising  to  care  for  liis  education  at  Trinity 
College,  and  provide  for  liim  through  life.  But  after  the  lad 
had  been  for  a  year  at  the  university  the  tutors  would  not 
admit  him  to  commons  or  lectures  until  his  college  bills  were 
paid  ;  and,  offended  by  this  insolent  manner  of  demanding  the 
paltry  sum  due,  I  withdrew  my  patronage  from  the  place,  and 
ordered  my  gentleman  to  Castle  l^yndon  ;  where  I  made  him 
useful  to  me  in  a  hundred  ways.  Li  my  dear  little  boy's  life- 
time he  tutored  tlie  poor  child  as  far  as  his  high  spirit  would  let 
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him  ;  but  I  promise  you  it  was  small  trouble  poor  dear  Bryan 
ever  gave  the  books.  Then  he  kept  Mrs.  Barry's  accounts  ; 
copied  my  own  interminable  correspondence  with  mj  lawyers 
and  the  agents  of  all  my  various  property  ;  took  a  hand  at 
piquet  or  backgammon  of  evenings  with  me  and  my  mother  ; 
or,  being  an  ingenious  lad  enough  (though  of  a  mean  boorish 
spirit,  as  became  the  son  of  such  a  father),  accompanied  my 
Lady  Lyndon's  spinet  with  his  flageolet  ;  or  read  French  and 
Italian  with  her,  in  both  of  which  languages  her  ladyship  was 
'I  fine  scholar,  and  in  which  he  also  became  perfectly  con- 
versant. It  would  make  my  watchful  old  mother  very  angry  to 
near  them  conversing  in  these  languages  ;  for,  not  understand- 
ing a  word  of  either  of  them,  Mrs.  Barry  was  furious  when  they 
were  spoken,  and  always  said  it  was  some  scheming  they  were 
after.  It  was  Lady  Lyndon's  constant  way  of  annoying  the 
old  lady,  when  the  three  were  alone  together,  to  address  Quin 
in  one  or  other  of  these  tongues. 

I  was  perfectly  at  ease  with  regard  to  his  fidelity,  for  I  had 
bred  the  lad,  and  loaded  him  with  benefits  ;  and,  besides,  had 
had  various  proofs  of  his  trustworthiness.  He  it  was  who 
brought  me  three  of  Lord  George's  letters,  in  reply  to  some 
of  lu}^  lady's  complaints,  which  were  concealed  between  the 
leather  and  the  boards  of  a  book  which  was  sent  from  the 
circulating  librarj'  for  her  ladyship's  perusal.  lie  and  my 
lady  too  had  frequent  quarrels.  She  mimicked  his  gait  in  her 
pleasanter  moments,  in  her  haughty  moods  she  would  not  sit 
down  to  table  with  a  tailor's  grandson.  '  Send  me  anything 
for  company  but  that  odious  Quin,'  she  would  say  when  I  pro- 
posed that  he  should  go  and  amuse  her  with  his  books  and 
his  flute  ;  for,  quarrelsome  as  we  were,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
we  were  always  at  it  :  I  was  occasionally  attentive  to  her. 
We  would  be  friends  for  a  month  together,  sometimes  ;  then 
we  would  quarrel  for  a  fortnight  ;  then  she  would  keep  her 
apartments  for  a  month  ;  all  of  which  domestic  circumstance8 
were  noted  down,  in  her  ladyship's  peculiar  way,  in  her  journal 
of  captivit}^  as  she  called  it  ;  and  a  pretty  document  it  is  ! 
Sometimes  she  writes,  'My  monster  has  l)een  almost  kind  to- 
day,' or  '  Mj^  rufiian  has  deigned  to  smile.'  Then  she  will 
break  out  into  expressions  of  savage  hate  ;  but  for  my  poor 
mother  it  was  a^^^^ays hatred.  It  was,  'The  she-dragon  is  sick 
to-day  ;  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  would  die  ! '  or,  '  The  hideous 
old  Irish  basket-woman  has  been  treating  me  to  some  of  her 
Billingsgate  to-day,'  and  so  forth  ;  all  which  expressions,  read 
to  Mrs.  Barry,  or  translated  from  the   French  and  Italian,  in 
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whicli  many  of  them  were  written,  did  not  fail  to  keep  the  old 
lady  in  a  perpetuai  fury  against  her  chaige  ;  and  so  I  liad  my 
watchdog,  as  I  called  her,  always  on  the  alert.  In  translating 
these  languages  young  Quin  was  of  great  service  to  me  ;  for 
I  had  a  smattering  of  French—and  Higli  Dutch,  when  I  was 
in  the  army,  of  course  I  know  well — but  Italian  I  knew  noth- 
ing of,  and  was  glad  of  the  services  of  so  faithful  and  cheap 
an  interpreter. 

This  cheap  and  faithful  interpreter,  this  godson  and  kins- 
man, on  whom  and  on  whose  family'-  I  had  piled  up  benefits, 
was  actually  trying  to  betray  me  ;  and  for  several  months,  at 
least,  was  in  league  with  the  enemy  against  me.  I  believe  that 
the  reason  why  they  did  not  move  earlier  was  the  w\ant  of  the 
great  mover  of  all  treasons — money  ;  of  which,  in  all  parts  of 
my  establishment,  there  was  a  woeful  scarcity  ;  but  of  this 
they  also  managed  to  get  a  supply  through  my  rascal  of  a 
godson,  who  could  come  and  go  quite  unsuspected  ;  the  Avhole 
scheme  was  arranged  under  our  very  noses,  and  the  post-chaise 
ordered,  and  the  means  of  escape  actually  got  ready,  while  I 
never  suspected  their  design. 

A  mere  accident  made  me  acquainted  with  their  plan.  One 
of  my  colliers  had  a  pretty  daughter  ;  and  this  pretty  lassliad 
for  her  bachelor,  as  thej^  call  them  in  Ireland,  a  certain  lad 
who  brought  the  letter  bag  for  Castle  Lyndon  (and  many  a 
dunning  letter  for  me  was  there  in  it,  God  wot  I)  ;  this  letter 
boy  told  his  sweetheart  hoAV  he  brought  a  bag  of  money  from 
the  town  for  Master  Quin  ;  and  how  that  Pim  the  postboy 
had  told  him  that  he  was  to  bring  a  chaise  down  to  the  water 
at  a  certain  hour.  Miss  Rooney,  who  had  no  secrets  from  me, 
blurted  out  the  whole  story,  asked  me  what  scheming  I  was 
after,  and  what  poor  uiducky  girl  I  was  going  to  carry  away 
with  the  chaise  I  had  ordered,  and  bribe  with  the  money  I  had 
got  from  town. 

Then  the  whole  secret  flashed  upon  me,  that  the  man  I  had 
cherished  in  my  bosom  was  going  to  betra}''  me.  I  thought  at 
one  time  of  catching  the  coujtie  in  the  net  of  escaj)e,  half 
drowning  them  in  the  ferry  which  they  had  to  cross  to  get  to 
their  chaise,  and  of  pistoling  tlu(  young  traitor  before  Lad}"" 
Lyndon's  eyes  ;  but  on  second  thoughts  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  news  of  the  esca}>e  would  make  a  noise-  through  the  coun- 
try, and  rouse  the  confounded  justice's  peoj)le  about  my  ears, 
and  bring  me  no  good  in  the  end.  So  I  was  obliged  to  smother 
my  just  indignation,  aiul  to  content  myself  by  crushing  tin- 
foul  consj)iracy,  just  at  the  moment  it  w^as  about  to  be  hatched. 
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I  went  lioine,  and  in  half  an  hour,  and  with  a  few  of  my  ter- 
rible looks,  I  had  Lady  Lyndon  on  her  knees,  begging  me  to 
forgive  her,  conlessing  all  and  ever^'^thing,  ready  to  vow  and 
swear  she  would  never  make  such  an  attempt  agiun,  and  de- 
claring that  she  was  fifty  times  on  the  point  of  owning  every- 
tliing  to  me,  but  that  she  feared  my  wrath  against  the  poor 
young  lad,  her  accomplice,  who  was  indeed  the  author  and  in- 
ventor of  all  the  mischief.  This — though  I  knew  how  entirely 
false  the  statement  was — I  was  fain  to  pretend  to  believe  ;  so 
I  begged  her  to  write  to  her  cousin.  Lord  George,  who  had 
supplied  her  witli  money,  as  she  admitted,  and  with  whom  the 
plan  had  been  arranged,  stating  biietly  that  she  had  altered 
lier  mind  as  to  the  trip  to  the  country  proposed,  and  that,  as 
her  dear  husband  was  rather  in  delicate  health,  she  preferred 
to  stay  at  home  and  nurse  him.  I  added  a  dry  postscript,  in 
which  I  stated  that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  his  lord- 
sliip  would  come  and  visit  us  at  Castle  Lyndon,  and  that  I 
longed  to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  in  former  times  gave 
me  so  much  satisfaction.  'I  should  seek  him  out,'  I  added, 
*  so  soon  as  ever  I  was  in  his  neighborhood,  and  eagerly 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  a  meeting  with  him,'  I  think  he 
must  have  understood  my  meaning  perfectly  well,  which  was 
that  I  would  run  him  through  the  body  on  the  very  first 
occasion  I  could  come  at  him. 

Then  I  liad  a  scene  with  my  perfidious  rascal  of  a  nephew, 
in  which  the  young  reprobate  showed  an  audacity  and  a  spirit 
for  which  I  was  quite  unprepared.  When  I  taxed  him  with 
ingratitude,  '  What  do  I  owe  you?'  said  he.  'I  have  toiled 
for  you  as  no  man  ever  did  for  another,  and  worked  without  a 
penny  of  wages.  It  was  you  yourself  wlio  set  me  against  you 
by  giving  me  a  task  against  which  my  soul  revolted — by  mak- 
ing me  a  spy  over  your  unfortunate  wife,  whose  weakness  is  as 
pitiable  as  are  her  misfortunes  and  your  rascally  treatment  of 
her.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  you  used  her.  I  tried  to  help  her  to  escape  from  you, 
and  I  would  do  it  again  if  the  opportunity  offered,  and  so  I 
tell  you  to  your  teeth  ! '  When  I  offered  to  blow  his  brains 
out  for  his  insolence,  ' Pooh  ! '  said  he,  'kill  the  man  who 
saved  your  poor  boy's  life  once  and  who  was  endeavoring  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  ruin  and  perdition  into  which  a  wicked 
father  was  leading  him,  when  alNferciful  Power  interposed,  and 
withdrew  him  from  this  house  of  crime.  I  would  have  left  you 
months  ago,  but  I  hoped  for  some  chance  of  rescuing  this  un- 
happy lady.  I  swore  I  would  try  the  day  I  saw  you  strike  her. 
Kill  me,  you  woman's  bully !     You  would  if  you  dared,  but 
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you  have  not  the  lieart.  Your  very  servants  like  me  better 
than  you.  Touch  me,  and  they  will  rise  and  send  you  to  the 
gallows  you  merit ! ' 

I  interrupted  this  neat  speech  hy  sending  a  water  bottle  at 
the  young  gentleman's  head,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
and  then  I  went  to  meditate  upon  what  lie  had  said  to  me.  It 
was  true  the  fellow  had  saved  poor  little  Bryan's  life,  and  the 
boy  to  his  dying  day  was  tenderly  attached  to  him.  '  Be  good 
to  Redmond,  papa,'  were  almost  the  last  words  he  spoke,  and 
I  promised  the  poor  child,  on  his  deathbed,  that  I  would  do 
as  he  asked.  It  was  also  true  that  rough  usage  of  him  would 
be  little  liked  by  my  people,  with  whom  he  had  managed  to 
become  a  great  favorite  ;  for  somehow,  though  I  got  drunk 
with  the  rascals  often,  and  Avas  much  more  familiar  with  them 
than  a  man  of  my  rank  commonly  is,  yet  I  knew  I  was  by  no 
means  liked  by  them,  and  the  scoundrels  were  murmuring 
against  me  perpetually. 

But  I  might  have  spared  myself  tlie  trouble  of  debating  what 
his  fate  should  be,  for  the  young  gentleman  took  the  disposal 
of  it  out  of  my  hands  in  the  simplest  way  in  the  world,  viz.,  by 
washing  and  binding  up  his  head  as  soon  as  he  came  to  himself  ; 
by  taking  his  horse  from  the  stables,  and,  as  he  was  quite  free 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  house  and  park  as  he  liked,  he  disap- 
peared without  the  least  let  or  hindrance,  and  leaving  the 
horse  behind  him  at  the  ferry,  went  off  in  the  very  post  chaise 
which  was  waiting  for  Lady  Lyndon.  I  saw  and  heard  no  more 
of  him  for  a  considerable  time,  and,  now  that  he  was  out  of 
the  house,  did  not  consider  him  a  very  troublesome  enemy. 

But  the  cunning  artifice  of  woman  is  such  that  I  think,  in 
the  long  run,  no  man,Avere  he  Machiavel  liimself,  could  escape 
from  it ;  and  though  I  had  ample  proofs  in  the  above  transac- 
tion (in  which  my  Avife's  perfidious  designs  weie  frustrated  by 
my  foresight),  and  under  her  own  handwriting  of  thedeceitful- 
ness  of  her  character  and  her  hatred  for  me,  yet  she  actually 
managed  to  deceive  me,  in  sjiite  of  all  my  precautions  and  the 
vigilance  of  my  mother  in  my  behalf.  Had  I  followed  that 
good  lady's  advice,  who  scented  the  danger  from  afar  off ,  as  it 
were,  I  should  never  have  fallen  itito  the  snare  j)repared  for 
me,  and  which  was  laid  in  a  way  that  was  as  successful  as  it 
was  simple. 

My  Lady  Lyndon's  relation  with  me  was  a  singular  one. 
Her  life  was  passed  in  a  crackbrained  sort  of  alternation  be- 
tween love  and  hatred  for  me.  If  I  was  in  a  good  huni<ir  with 
her  (as  occurred  sometimes),  there  was  nothing  she  would  not 
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do  to  propitiate  me  further  ;  and  she  would  be  as  absurd  and 
violent  in  her  expressions  of  fondness  as,  at  other  moments, 
she  would  be  in  her  demonstrations  of  hatred.  It  is  notj'our 
feeble,  easy  husbands  who  are  loved  best  in  the  world,  accord- 
ino-  to  my  experience  of  it.  I  do  think  the  women  like  a  little 
violence  of  temper,  and  think  no  worse  of  a  husband  who 
exercises  his  authority  pretty  smartly.  I  liad  got  my  lady  into 
such  a  terror  about  me  that  when  I  smiled  it  was  quite  an  era 
of  happiness  to  her  ;  and  if  I  beckoned  to  her,  she  would 
come  fawning  up  to  me  like  a  dog.  I  recollect  how,  for  the 
few  days  I  was  at  school,  the  cowardly,  mean-spirited  fellows 
would  laugh  if  ever  our  schoolmaster  made  a  joke.  It  was 
the  same  in  the  regiment  whenever  the  hnWj  of  a  sergeant 
Avas  disposed  to  be  jocular — not  a  recruit  but  was  on  the  broad 
grin.  Well,  a  Avise  and  determined  liusband  will  get  liis  wife 
into  this  condition  of  discipline  ;  and  I  brought  my  highborn 
wife  to  kiss  my  hand,  to  pull  otf  raj^  boots,  to  fetch  and  carry 
for  me  like  a  servant,  and  always  to  make  it  a  holiday,  too, 
when  I  was  in  good  humor.  I  confided  perhaps  too  much  in 
the  duration  of  this  disciplined  obedience,  and  forgot  that  the 
very  hypocrisy  which  forms  a  part  of  it  (all  timid  ]»eople  are 
liars  in  their  hearts)  may  be  exerted  in  a  way  that  may  be  far 
from  agreeable,  in  order  to  deceive  you. 

After  the  ill  success  of  her  last  adventure,  which  gave  me 
endless  opportunities  to  banter  her,  one  would  have  thought  I 
might  have  been  on  my  guard  as  to  what  her  real  intentions 
Avere  ;  but  she  managed  to  mislead  me  with  an  art  of  dis- 
simulation quite  admirable,  and  lulled  me  into  a  fatal  security 
with  regard  to  her  inti-ntions:  for,  one  day,  as  I  was  joking  her, 
and  asking  her  whether  she  would  take  the  water  again,  whether 
she  had  found  another  lover,  and  so  forth,  she  suddi-nly  burst 
into  tears,  and,  seizing  hold  of  my  hand,  cried  passionately  out : 

*  Ah,  Barry,  you  know  well  enough  that  I  have  never  loved 
but  you  !  Was  I  ever  so  wretched  that  a  kind  word  from  you 
did  not  make  me  happy  ?  ever  so  angry  but  the  least  offer  of 
good  will  on  3'our  part  did  not  bring  me  to  your  side  ?  Did  I 
not  give  sufficient  proof  of  my  affection  for  you,  in  bestowing 
one  of  the  first  fortunes  in  England  upon  you  ?  Have  I  re- 
pined or  rebuked  you  for  the  way  you  have  wasted  it  ?  No, 
I  loved  you  too  much  and  too  fondl}^  ;  I  have  always  loved 
you.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  I  felt  irresistibly  at- 
tracted toward  you.  I  saw  your  bad  qualities,  and  trembled 
at  your  violence  ;  but  I  could  not  help  loving  you.  I  married 
you  though  I  knew  I  was  sealing  my  own  fate  i  j  doing  so  ; 
and  in  spite  of  reason  and  duty.     What  sacrifice  do  you  want 
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from  me  ?  I  am  ready  to  make  any,  so  you  will  but  love  me  ; 
or,  if  not,  that,  at  least,  you  will  gently  use  me.' 

I  was  in  a  particular  good  humor  that  day,  and  we  had  a 
sort  of  reconciliation  ;  though  my  mother,  when  she  heard 
the  speech,  and  saw  me  softening  toward  her  ladyship,  warned 
me  solemnly,  and  said,  '  Depend  on  it,  the  artful  hussy  has 
some  other  scheme  in  her  head  now.'  The  old  la<ly  was 
right  ;  and  I  swallowed  the  bait  which  her  Iad3'ship  had  ])re- 
pared  to  entrap  me  as  simply  as  any  gudgeon  takes  a  hook. 

I  had  been  trying  to  negotiate  with  a  man  for  some  money, 
for  which  I  had  pressing  occasion  ;  but  since  our  disi)ute  re- 
garding the  affair  of  the  succession,  my  lady  had  resolutely 
refused  to  sign  any  papers  for  ray  advantage  ;  and  without 
her  name,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  own  was  of  little  value  in 
the  market,  and  I  could  not  get  a  guinea  from  any  money 
dealer  in  London  or  Dublin.  Nor  could  I  get  the  rascals  from 
the  latter  place  to  visit  me  at  Castle  Lyndon,  owing  to  that 
unlucky  affair  I  had  with  Lawyer  Sharp,  when  I  made  him 
lend  me  the  money  he  brought  down,  and  old  Salmon  the  Jew 
being  robbed  ©f  the  bond  I  gave  him  after  leaving  my  house,* 
the  people  vfouhl  not  trust  themselves  within  my  walls  any  more. 
Our  rents,  ^oo,  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  by  this  time, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  get  enough  money  from 
the  rascals  to  pay  my  wine  merchants  their  bills.  Our  English 
property,  as  I  have  said,  was  equally  hampered  ;  and  as  often 
as  I  applied  to  my  lawyers  and  agents  for  money,  would  come 
a  reply  demanding  money  of  me  for  debts  and  pretended 
claims  which  the  rapacious  rascals  said  they  had  on  me. 

It  was,  then,  with  some  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  got  a  let- 
ter from  my  confidential  man  in  Gray's  Inn,  London,  saying  (in 
reply  to  some  ninety-ninth  demand  of  mine)  that  he  thought 
he  could  get  me  some  money  ;  and  inclosing  a  letter  from  a 
respectable  firm  in  the  city  of  London,  connected  with  the 
mining  interest,  which  offered  to  redeem  the  incumbrance  in 
taking  a  long  lease  of  certain  property  of  ours,  which  was 
still  pretty  free,  upon  tlie  countess'  signature  ;  and  provided 
they  could  be  assured  of  her  free  will  in  giving  it.  Tiiey  said 
they  heard  she  lived  in  terror  of  her  life  from  me,  and  medi- 
tated a  separation,  iii  which  case  she  might  repudiate  any  deeds 
signed  by  her  while  in  durance,  and  subject  them,  at  any  rate, 
to  a  doubtful  and  expensive  litigation  ;  and  demanded  to  be 
made  assured  of  her  ladyshi[)'s  perfect  free  will  in  the  trans- 
action before  they  advanced  a  shilling  of  their  capital. 

♦  Thefip  exploits  of  Mr.  Lyndon  arc  not  rcliitct)  in  tlio  narrative.  lie  probably,  in  the 
caeea  above  alluded  to,  took  the  law  ij^tu  iue  own  bauds. 
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Their  terras  were  so  exorbitant  that  I  saw  at  once  their 
offer  must  be  sincere  ;  and  as  ray  lady  was  in  her  gracious 
mood,  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  write  a  letter,  in 
her  own  hand,  declaring  that  the  accounts  of  our  misunder- 
standings were  utter  calumnies  ;  that  we  lived  in  perfect 
union,  and  that  she  was  quite  ready  to  execute  any  deed 
wliich  her  husband  might  desire  her  to  sign. 

This  proposal  was  a  very  timely  one,  and  filled  me  witli 
great  hopes.  I  have  not  pestered  my  readers  with  many  ac- 
counts of  my  debts  and  law  affairs,  which  were  by  this  time  so 
vast  and  complicated  that  I  never  thoroughly  knew  them  my- 
self, and  was  rendered  half  wild  by  their  urgency.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  my  money  was  gone — ^my  credit  was  gone.  I  was  living  at 
Castle  Lyndon  off  my  own  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  bread,  turf, 
and  potatoes  off  my  own  estate  ;  1  had  to  watch  Lad}'  Lyndon 
within,  and  the  bailiffs  without.  For  the  last  two  years,  since 
I  went  to  Dublin  to  receive  money  (which  I  unluckily  lost  at 
play  there,  to  the  disappointment  of  my  creditors),  1  did  not 
venture  to  show  in  that  cit}',  and  could  only  appear  at  our  own 
county  towns  at  rare  intervals  and  because  I  knew  the  sheriffs, 
whom  I  swore  I  would  murder  if  any  ill  chance  hap])ened  to  me. 
A  chance  of  a  good  loan,  then,  was  the  most  welcome  prospect 
possible  tome, and  I  hailed  it  with  all  the  eagerness  imaginable. 

In  repl}^  to  Lady  Lyndon's  letter  came,  in  course  of  time, 
an  answer  from  the  confounded  London  merchants,  stating  that 
if  her  ladyship  would  confirm  by  word  of  mouth,  at  their  count- 
ing house  in  Birchen  Lane,  London,  the  statement  of  her  letter, 
they,  having  surveyed  her  property,  would  no  doubt  come  to 
terms  ;  but  they  declined  incurring  the  risk  of  a  visit  to  Castle 
Lyndon  to  negotiate,  as  they  were  aware  how  othei-  respectable 
parties,  such  as  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Salmon  of  Dublin,  had 
been  treated  there.  This  was  a  hit  at  rae  ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain situations  in  which  people  can't  dictate  their  own  terras  ; 
and,  faith,  I  was  so  pressed  now  for  money  that  I  could  have 
signed  a  bond  with  Old  Nick  himself  if  he  had  come  provided 
with  a  good  round  sum. 

I  resolved  to  go  and  take  the  countess  to  London.  It  was  in 
vain  that  ray  mother  prayed  and  warned  me.  '  Depend  on  it,' 
says  she, '  there  is  some  artifice.  When  once  3'ou  get  into  that 
wicked  town  you  are  not  safe.  Here  you  may  live  for  years 
and  years  in  luxury  and  splendor,  barring  claret  and  all  the 
windows  broken  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  you  in  London 
they'll  get  the  better  of  my  poor  innocent  lad  ;  and  the  first 
thing  I  shall  hear  of  you  will  be  that  30U  are  in  trouble.' 

*  Why  go,  Redmond  ?'  said  my  wife.     *  I  am  happy  here,  as 
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long  as  you  are  kind  to  ine  as  you  are  now.  We  can't  appear 
in  London  as  we  ouglit  ;  the  little  money  you  will  get  will  be 
spent,  like  all  the  rest  has  been.  Let  us  turn  shepherd  and 
8hepherdess,and  look  toourflocksandbecoiitent.'  And  she  took 
my  hand  and  kissed  it,  while  ni}'  mother  only  said,  'Humph  ! 
I  believe  she's  at  the  bottom  of  it — the  wicked  schamer!'' 

I  told  ray  wife  she  was  a  fool,  bade  Mrs.  Barrj^  not  Ije  un- 
easy, and  was  hot  upon  going  ;  I  would  take  no  denial  from 
either  party.  How  I  was  to  get  the  money  to  go  was  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  was  solved  by  my  good  mother,  who  was  always 
ready  to  help  me  on  a  pinch,  and  who  produced  sixty  guineas 
from  a  stocking.  This  was  all  the  ready  money  that  Bany  Lyn- 
don of  Castle  Lyndon,  and  married  to  a  fortune  of  forty  thou- 
sand a  year,  could  command,  such  had  been  the  havoc  made  in 
this  fine  fortune  by  my  own  extravagance  (as  I  must  confess), 
but  chiefly  by  my  misplaced  confidence  and  the  rascality  of 
others. 

We  did  not  start  in  state,  you  may  be  sure.  We  did  not  let 
the  country  know  we  were  going,  or  leave  notice  of  adieu  with 
our  neighbors.  The  famous  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  and  his  noble 
wife  traveled  in  a  hack  chaise  and  pair  to  Waterford,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  thence  took  shipping  for  Bris- 
tol, where  we  arrived  quite  without  accident.  When  a  man  is 
going  to  the  deuce,  how  easy  and  pleasant  the  journey  is  !  Thi^ 
thought  of  the  money  quite  put  me  in  a  good  humor,and  my  wife, 
as  she  lay  on  my  shoulder  in  the  post  chaise  going  to  London, 
said  it  was  the  happiest  ride  she  had  taken  since  our  marriage. 

One  night  we  stayed  at  Reading,  whence  I  di.spatched  a 
note  to  my  agent  at  Gray's  Inn,  saying  I  would  be  with  him 
during  the  day,  and  begging  him  to  procure  me  a  lodging  and 
to  hasten  the  preparations  for  the  loan.  My  lady  and  I  agreed 
that  we  would  go  to  France  and  wait  tliere  for  better  times ; 
and  that  night,  over  our  supper,  formed  a  score  of  ])lans  both 
for  pleasure  and  retrenchment.  You  would  have  thought  it 
was  Darby  and  Joan  together  over  their  su])per.  Oh,  woman! 
woman  !  when  I  recollect  Lady  Lyndon's  smiles  and  blandish- 
ments— how  happy  she  seemed  to  be  on  that  night !  what  an 
air  of  innocent  confidence  ai)peared  in  her  behavior,  and  what 
affectionate  names  she  called  me  ! — I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
depth  of  her  hy])Ocrisy.  Who  can  be  surprised  that  an  unsus- 
pecting person  like  myself  should  have  been  a  victim  to  such 
a  consummate  deceiver  ? 

We  were  in  London  at  three  o'clock,  and  half  an  liour  before 
the  time  appointed  our  chaise  drove  to  Gray's  Lin.  I  easily 
found  out  Mr.  Tapewell's  apartments — a  gloomy  den  it  was, 
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and  in  an  unlucky  liour  I  entered  it  !  As  we  went  up  the  dirty 
back  stair,  lighted  by  a  feeble  lamp  and  the  dim  sky  of  a  dis- 
mal London  afternoon,  ray  wife  seemed  agitated  and  faint. 
*  Redmond,'  said  she  as  we  got  up  to  the  door,  '  don't  go  in  ; 
I  am  sure  there  is  danger.  There's  time  yet ;  let  us  go  back — 
to  Ireland — anywhere  !  '  And  slie  put  herself  before  the  door 
in  one  of  her  theatrical  attitudes  and  took  my  hand. 

I  just  pushed  her  away  to  one  side.  '  Lady  Lyndon,'  said  I, 
'  you  are  an  old  fool  ! ' 

'  Old  fool ! '  said  she,  and  she  jumped  at  the  bell,  which  was 
quickly  answered  by  a  moldy-louking  gentleman  in  an 
unpowdered  wig,  to  whom  she  cried,  '  Say  Lady  Ljaidon  is 
here,'  and  stalked  down  the  passage  muttering  'Old  fool.'  It 
was  ^  okV  which  was  the  epithet  that  touched  her.  I  might 
call  her  anything  but  that. 

Mr.  Tapewell  was  in  his  musty  room,  surrounded  by  his 
parchments  and  tin  boxes.  He  advanced  and  l^owed  ;  begged 
her  hld3^ship  to  be  seated  ;  pointed  toward  a  chair  for  me,  which 
I  took,  rather  wondering  at  his  insolence,  and  then  retreated 
to  a  side  door,  saying  he  would  be  back  in  one  moment. 

And  back  he  did  come  in  one  moment,  bringing  witli  him — 
whom  do  you  think?  Another  lawyer,  six  constables  in  red 
waistcoats,  with  bludgeijns  and  pistols,  my  Loid  George  Poyn- 
iiigs  and  his  aunt,  Lad}^  Jane  I'eckover. 

When  my  Lady  Lyndon  saw  her  old  flame  she  flung  herself 
into  his  arms  in  an  hysterical  passion.  She  called  him  her  savior, 
her  preserver,  her  gallant  knight ;  and  then,  turning  round  to 
me,  poured  out  a  flood  of  invective  which  quite  astonished  me. 

'OKI  fool  as  I  am,'  said  she,  'I  have  outwitted  the  most 
crafty  and  treacherous  monster  under  the  sun.  Yes,  I  loas  a 
fool  when  I  married  you  and  gave  up  other  and  nobler  hearts 
for  your  sake — yes,  I  was  a  fool  when  I  forgot  my  name  and 
lineage  to  unite  myself  with  a  baseborn  adventurer — a  fool 
to  hear,  without  repining,  the  most  monstrous  tyranny  that 
ever  woman  suffered  ;  to  allow  my  property  to  be  squandered  ; 
to  see  women,  as  base  and  lowborn  as  yourself ' 

'For  Heaven's  sake  be  calm!'  cries  the  lawj'er,  and  theii. 
bounded  back  behind  the  constables,  seeing  a  threatening  look 
in  my  eye  which  the  rascal  did  not  like.  Indeed,  I  couhl  have 
torn  him  to  pieces  had  he  come  near  me.  Meanwhile,  my  lady 
continued  in  a  strain  of  incoherent  fury,  screaming  against  me, 
and  against  ray  mother  especially,  upon  whom  she  heaped 
abuse  worthy  of  Billingsgate,  and  always  beginning  and  end- 
ing the  sentence  with  the  word  fool. 

'  You  don't  tell  all,  ray  lady,'  say  a  I  bitterly ;  'I  said  o/(7fool.' 
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*I  bave  no  doubt  you  said  and  did,  sir,  everything  that  a 
bhickguard  could  say  or  do,'  interposed  little  l*oynings.  '  This 
lady  is  now  safe  under  tlie  protection  of  her  relations  and  the 
law,  and  need  fear  your  infamous  persecutions  no  longer.' 

*  But  yoa  are  nut  safe,'  roared  I ;  '  and  as  sure  as  I  am  a 
man  of  honor,  and  have  tasted  your  blood  once,  I  will  have 
your  heart's  blood  now.' 

'  Take  down  his  words,  constables  ;  swear  the  peace  against 
him  ! '  screamed  the  little  lawyer  from  behind  his  tipstaffs. 

*  I  would  not  sully  my  sword  with  the  blood  of  siich  a 
ruffian,'  cried  in^^lord,  relying  on  the  same  doughty  protection. 
'If  the  scoundrel  remains  in  London  another  day  he  will  be 
seized  as  a  common  swindler.'  And  this  threat  indeed  made 
me  wince;  for  I  knew  that  there  were  scores  of  writs  out  against 
me  in  town,  and  that  once  in  prison  my  case  was  hopeless. 

'  Where's  the  man  will  seize  me?'  shouted  I,  drawing  my 
sword  and  placing  my  back  to  the  door.  'Let  the  scoundrel 
come.  You — you  cowardly  braggart,  come  first  if  you  have 
the  soul  of  a  man  ! ' 

'We're  not  going  to  seize  you,'  said  the  lawyer,  my  lady- 
ship, her  aunt,  and  a  division  of  the  bailiffs  moving  off  as  he 
spoke.  'My  dear  sir,  we  don't  wish  to  seize  you  ;  we  will 
give  you  a  handsome  sum  to  leave  the  country  ;  only  leave 
her  ladyship  in  peace  ! ' 

*  And  the  country  will  be  well  rid  of  such  a  villain  ! '  says  my 
lord,  retreating  too,  and  not  sorry  to  get  out  of  my  reach  ;  and 
the  scoundrel  of  a  lawyer  followed  him,  leaving  me  in  i)osses- 
sion  of  the  apartment,  and  in  company  of  the  bullies  from  the 
police  office,  who  were  all  armed  to  the  teeth.  I  was  no  longer 
the  man  I  was  at  twenty,  when  I  should  have  charged  the  ruf- 
fians sword  in  hand,  and  have  "sent  at  least  one  of  tliem  to  his 
account.  I  Avas  broken  in  spirit,  regularly  caugiit  in  the  toils, 
utterly  baffled  and  beaten  by  that  woman.  Was  she  relent- 
ing at  the  door,  when  she  paused  and  begged  me  to  turn  back  ? 
Had  she  not  a  lingering  love  for  me  still  ?  Her  conduct  showed 
it,  as  I  came  to  reflect  on  it.  It  was  my  only  chance  now  left 
in  the  world,  so  I  put  down  my  sword  upon  the  lawyer's  desk. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  I, '  I  shall  use  no  violence  ;  you  may  tell 
Mr.  Tapewell  I  am  quite  ready  to  sjieak  with  him  when  he  is 
at  leisure  ! '  and  I  sat  down  and  folded  my  arms  (piite  peace- 
ably. What  a  change  from  the  Harry  Lyndon  of  old  days  !  but 
as  i  have  read  in  an  old  book  about  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  when  he  invaded  the  Romans,  his  troops,  which  were 
the  most  gallant  in  the  woihl,  and  carried  all  before  them,  went 
into  cautoumentb  in  some  city  where  they  were  so  sated  with  the 
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luxuries  and  pleasures  of  life  that  tbey  were  easily  beaten  in  the 
next  campaign.  It  was  so  with  me  now.  My  strength  of  mind 
and  body  were  no  longer  those  of  the  brave  youth  who  shot 
his  man  at  fifteen,  and  fought  a  score  of  battles  within  six 
years  afterward.  Now,  in  the  Fleet  prison,  where  I  write  this, 
there  is  a  small  maji  who  is  always  jeering  me  and  making  game 
of  me  ;  who  asks  me  to  fight,  and  I  haven't  the  courage  to  touch 
him.  But  1  am  anticipating  the  gloomy  and  wretched  events 
of  my  history  of  liuiniliation,  and  had  better  proceed  in  order. 

I  took  a  lodging  in  a  coffeehouse  near  Gray's  Inn,  taking 
care  to  inform  Mr.  Ta{)ewell  of  my  whereabouts,  and  anxiously 
expecting  a  visit  from  him.  lie  came  and  brought  me  the 
.terms  which  Lady  Lyndon's  friends  proposed — a  paltry'  aimu- 
ity  of  £300  a  year  ;  to  be  paid  on  the  condition  of  my  remain- 
ing abroad  out  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  be  stopped  on 
the  instant  of  my  return.  He  told  me,  wliat  I  very  well  knew, 
that  my  sta}'  in  London  would  infallibly  jdunge  me  in  jail  ; 
that  there  wereAvrits  innumerable  taken  out  against  me  here, 
and  in  the  AVest  of  England  ;  that  my  credit  was  so  blown 
upon  that  I  could  not  hope  to  raise  a  shilling  ;  and  he  left  me 
a  night  to  consider  of  his  proposal,  saying  that  if  I  refused  it, 
the  family  would  proceed  ;  if  I  acceded,  a  (piarter's  salary 
should  be  paid  to  me  at  any  foreign  port  I  should  prefer. 

What  was  the  poor,  lonely,  broken-hearted  man  to  do  ? 
I  took  the  annuity,  and  was  declared  outlaw  in  the  course  of 
next  week.  The  rascal  Quin  had,  I  found,  been,  after  all,  the 
cause  of  njy  tindoing.  It  was  he  devised  the  scheme  for  bring- 
ing me  up  to  London,  sealing  the  attorney's  letter  with  a  seal 
which  had  been  agreetl  upon  between  him  and  the  countess  for- 
merly ;  indeed  he  had  always  been  for  trying  the  plan,  and  had 
pro])Osed  it  at  first  ;  but  her  ladyship,  with  her  inordinate  love 
of  romance,  preferred  the  project  of  elopement.  Of  these  points 
my  mother  wrote  me  word  in  my  lonely  exile,  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  come  over  and  share  it  with  me  ;  which  proposal 
I  declined.  She  left  Castle  Lyndon  a  very  short  time  after  I 
had  quitted  it ;  and  there  was  silence  in  that  hall  where,  under 
my  authority,  had  been  exhibited  so  much  hospitality  and 
splendor.  She  thought  she  would  never  see  me  again,  and 
bitterly  reproached  me  for  neglecting  her  ;  but  she  was  mis- 
taken in  that,  and  in  her  estimate  of  me.  She  is  very  old, 
and  is  sitting  by  my  side  at  this  moment  in  the  prison,  work- 
ing ;  she  has  a  bedroom  in  Fleet  Market  over  the  way  ;  and, 
with  the  fifty-pound  annuity,  which  she  has  kept  with  a  wise 
prudence,  we  managed  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  quite 
unworthy  of  the  famous  and  fashionable  Barry  Lyndon. 
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Mr.  Barry  Lyiulon's  personal  narrative  finishes  here,  for  the 
hand  of  deatli  interrupted  the  ingenious  author  soon  after  tho 
period  at  which  the  memoir  was  compiled  ;  after  he  had  lived 
nineteen  years  an  inmate  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  the  prison 
records  state  he  died  of  delirium  tremens.  His  mother  attained 
a  prodigious  old  age,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  her 
time  can  record  with  accuracy  the  daily  disputes  which  used 
to  take  place  between  mother  and  son  ;  until  the  latter,  from 
habits  of  intoxication,  falling  into  a  state  of  almost  imbecility, 
was  tended  by  his  tough  old  parent  as  a  baby  almost,  and 
would  cry  if  deprived  of  his  necessary  glass  of  brandy. 

His  life  on  the  Continent  we  have  not  the  means  of  follow- 
ing accurately  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  resumed  his  former 
profession  of  a  gambler,  without  his  former  success. 

He  returned  secretly  to  England,  after  some  time,  and  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  extort  money  from  Lord  George  Poyn- 
ings,under  a  threatof  publishing  his  correspondencewith  Lady 
Lyndon,  and  so  preventing  his  lordship's  match  with  Miss 
Driver,  a  great  heiress, of  strict  principles, and  immense  prop- 
erty in  slaves  in  the  West  Lidies.  Barry  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner  by  the  bailiffs  who  were  dispatched  after 
him  by  his  lordship,  vvlio  would  have  stopped  his  pension  ;  but 
his  wife  would  never  consent  to  that  act  of  justice,  and, 
indeed,  broke  with  my  Lord  George  the  very  moment  he  mar- 
ried the  West  India  lady. 

The  fact  is  the  old  countess  thought  her  charms  were 
perennial,  and  was  never  out  of  love  with  her  husband.  She 
was  living  at  Bath,  her  property  being  carefully  nursed  by  her 
noble  relatives  the  Tiptoifs,  who  were  to  succeed  to  it  in 
default  of  direct  heirs  ;  and  such  was  the  address  of  Barry 
and  the  sway  he  still  held  over  the  woman,  that  he  actually  had 
almost  persuaded  her  to  go  and  live  with  him  again,  when  his 
plan  anil  hers  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  person 
wlio  had  been  deemed  dead  for  several  3'ears. 

This  was  no  other  than  Viscount  Bullingdon,  who  started 
up  to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  es))ecially  to  that  of  his  kinsman 
of  the  house  of  Tiptolf.  This  young  nobleman  made  his 
appearance  at  Bath  with  the  letter  froju  Barry  to  Lord  George 
in  liis  hand,  in  wliich  tlie  former  threatened  to  expose  his  con- 
nection with  Lady  Lyndon — a  connection,  we  necil  not  state, 
which  did  not  reflect  the  slightest  dishonor  upon  either  J>.irty, 
and  only  showed  that  her  ladyship  was  in  the  liabit  of  writing 
exceedingly  foolish  letters,  as  many  ladies,  nay,  gentlemen, 
have  done  ere  this.  For  calling  the  honor  of  his  mother  in 
question  Lord  Bullingdon  assaulted  his  stepfather  (living  at 
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Bath  nnrler  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones),  aiul  aJmiiiisterecT  to  him 
a  tremendous  castigation  in  the  pump  room. 

His  lordship's  history  since  his  departure  was  a  romantic 
one,  wliich  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  narrate.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  tlie  American  war,  reported  dead,  left  prisoner, 
and  escaped.  The  remittances  which  were  promised  him  were 
never  sent  ;  the  thouglit  of  tlic  neglect  almost  broke  the  heart 
of  the  wild  and  romantic  3'oung  man,  and  he  determined  to 
remain  dead  to  the  world  at  least,  and  to  the  mother  who  had 
denied  him.  It  was  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  three  years 
after  the  event  had  occurred,  that  he  saw  the  death  of  his 
half  brother  chronicled  in  the  (TCiitlenian'^s  MiKjaziue,  under 
the  title  of  '  Fatal  Accident  to  Lord  Viscount  Castle  Lyndon,' 
on  which  he  detrriuine<l  to  return  to  England,  where,  though 
he  made  himself  known,  it  was  with  very  great  diiliculty  indeed 
that  he  satisfied  Lord  Tiptoff  of  tiu' autliciiticity  of  his  claim. 
He  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  lady  mother  at  Bath  when 
he  recognized  the  well-known  face  of  Mr.  ]5arry  Lyndon  in 
spite  of  the  modest  disguise  which  that  gentleman  wore,  and 
revenged  upon  his  person  the  insults  of  former  days. 

Lady  Jjyndon  was  furious  when  she  heard  of  the  rencounter, 
declined  to  see  lier  son,  and  was  for  rnshing  at  once  to  the  arms 
of  her  adored  Barry  ;  but  that  gentleman  had  been  carried 
off,  meanwhile,  from  jail  to  jail,  until  he  was  lodged  in  tlie 
hands  of  .Afr.  Bendigo  of  (^hancery  Lane,  an  assistant  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  from  whose  house  he  went  to  the  Fleet 
prison.  The  sheriff  and  his  assistant,  the  prisoner,  nay,  the 
prison  itself,  are  now  no  more. 

As  long  as  Lady  T^yndon  lived  Barrv  enjoyed  his  income, 
and  was,  jierhaps,  as  iia])py  in  jtrison  as  at  any  period  of  liis 
existence  ;  when  her  lad\'ship  died  her  successor  sternly  cut 
off  the  annuity,  devoting  the  sum  to  charities,  which,  lie  said, 
would  make  a  nobler  use  of  it  than  the  scoundrel  who  had 
enjoyed  it  hitherto.  At  his  lordship's  death  in  the  Spanish 
campaign,  in  the  year  ISll,  his  estate  fell  into  the  family  of 
the  Tiptoffs,  and  his  title  merged  in  their  superior  rank  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Marquis  of  Tiptoff  (Lord  George 
succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  demise  of  his  brother)  renewed 
either  the  i)onsion  of  Mr.  Barry  or  the  charities  which  the  late 
lord  had  endowed.  The  estnte  has  vastly  improved  under  his 
lordship's  careful  management.  The  trees  in  Hackton  Park 
are  all  about  forty  years  old,  and  the  Irisli  property  is  rented 
in  exceedingly  small  farms  to  the  peasantry,  who  still  enter- 
tain the  stranger  with  stories  of  the  daring  and  the  deviltry 
and  the  wickedness  and  thp  fall  of  Barry  Lyndon. 
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AND 

THE  GREAT  HOGGARTY  DIAAIOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GIVES   AN   ACCOUNT   OP   OUR  VILLAGE    AND  THE   FIRST  GLIMPSE 
OF    THE    DIAMOND. 

When  I  came  up  to  town  for  my  second  year  my  Aunt 
Hoggarty  made  jne  a  present  of  a  diamond  pin  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  not  a  diamond  pin  then,  but  a  large  old-fashioned  locket, 
of  Dublin  manufacture  in  the  year  1795,  which  the  late  Mr, 
Hoggarty  used  to  sport  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  balls  and 
elsewhere.  He  wore  it,  he  said,  at  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill, 
wlien  his  club  ]jigtail  saved  his  head  from  being  taken  off, — 
but  tliat  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

In  the  middle  of  the  broocli  was  Hoggarty  in  the  scarlet 
uniform  of  the  corps  of  fencibles  to  which  he  belonged  ; 
around  it  were  thirteen  locks  of  hair,  belonging  to  a  baker's 
dozen  of  sisters  that  the  old  gentleman  had  ;  and,  as  all  these 
little  ringlets  partook  of  the  family  hue  of  brilliant  auburn, 
Hoggarty's  portrait  seemed  to  the  fanciful  view  like  a  great 
fat  red  round  of  beef  surrounded  by  thirteen  carrots.  These 
were  dished  up  on  a  plate  of  blue  enamel,  and  it  was  from  the 
GREAT  HOGGARTY  DIAMOND  (as  wc  called  it  ill  the  family)  that 
the  collection  of  hairs  in  question  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  s])ring. 

My  aunt,  I  need  not  say,  is  rich  ;  and  I  iliought  I  might 
be  her  heir  as  well  as  another.  During  n\y  month's  holiday 
she  was  jjarticularly  pleased  with  me  ;  nnuU;  me  drink  tea 
with  her  often  (though  there  was  a  certain  person  in  (lie  village 
with  whom  on  those  gohleii  summer  evenings  I  sliould  have 
liked  to  have  taken  a  stroll  in  the  hay-iields)  ;  pidmised  every 
time  I  drank  her  bohea  t<j  do  something  haiidstmie  for  me 
when  I  went  back  to  town — nay,  tiiree  or  four  times  hatl  me 
to  dinner  at  tliree,  and  to  whist  or  cribbage  afterward.  I  did 
not  care  for  the  cards  ;  for  thotigli   we  always  played  seven 
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hours  on  a  stretcli,  and  I  always  lost,  my  losings  were  never 
more  than  niiieteeiipence  a  night  ;  but  there  was  some  infernal 
sour  black-currant  wine,  that  the  old  lady  always  produced  at 
dinner,  and  with  the  tray  at  ten  o'clock,  and  whicli  I  dared  not 
refuse, though  upon  my  word  and  honor  it  made  me  very  unwell. 
Well,  I  thought  after  all  this  obsequiousness  on  my  part, 
and  my  aunt's  repeated  promises,  that  the  old  lady  would  at 
least  make  me  a  present  of  a  score  of  guineas  (of  which  she 
had  a  power  in  the  drawer)  ;  and  so  convinced  was  I  that  some 
such  present  was  intended  for  me  that  ayoung  lady  by  tlie  name 
of  Miss  Mary  Smith,  with  whom  I  had  conversed  on  the  subject, 
actually  netted  me  a  little  green  silk  purse,  which  she  gave  me 
(behind  Hicks'  hayrick,  as  you  turn  to  the  right  up  Churchyard 
Lane) — which  she  gave  me,  I  say,  wrapped  up  in  abitof  silver- 
paper.  There  was  something  in  the  purse  too,  if  the  truth  must 
be  known.  First  there  was  a  tliick  curl  of  the  glossiest,  blackest 
hair  vou  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  next  there  was  threepence  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  half  of  a  silver  sixpence  hanging  by  a  little 
necklace  of  blue  ribbon.  Ah,  but  I  knew  where  the  other 
half  of  the  sixpence  was,  and  envied  that  happy  bit  of  silver  ! 

The  last  day  of  my  holiday  I  was  obligeil,  of  course,  to  de- 
vote to  Mrs.  lloggarty.  My  aunt  was  excessively  gracious  ; 
and  by  way  of  a  treat  brought  out  a  couple  of  bottles  of  the 
black  currant,  of  which  she  made  me  drink  the  greater  part. 
At  night  when  all  the  ladies  assembled  at  her  party  had  gone 
off  with  their  pattens  and  their  maids,  ]\Irs.  iloggarty,  who 
had  made  a  signal  to  me  to  stay,  iirst  blew  out  three  of  the 
wax  candles  in  the  drawing  room,  and  taking  the  fourth  in  her 
hand,  went  and  unlocked  her  escritoire. 

I  can  tell  you  my  heart  beat,  though  I  pretended  to  look 
quite  unconcerned. 

'Sam,  my  dear,' said  she,  as  she  was  fumbling  with  her 
keys,  'take  another  glass  of  Rosolio'  (that  was  the  name  by 
which  she  baptized  the  cursed  beverage);  'it  will  do  you 
good.'  I  took  it,  and  you  might  have  seen  my  hand  tremble 
as  the  bottle  went  click,  click  against  the  glass.  By  the  time 
I  had  swallowed  it  the  old  lady  had  finished  her  operations 
at  the  bureau,  and  was  coming  toward  me,  the  wax  candle  bob- 
bing in  one  hand  and  a  large  parcel  in  the  other. 

'  Now's  the  time,'  thought  I. 

'Samuel,  my  dear  nephew,'  said  she,  'your  first  name  you 
received  from  your  sainted  uncle,  my  blessed  husband  ;  and  of 
all  my  nephews  and  nieces  you  are  the  one  whose  conduct  in 
life  has  most  pleased  me.' 
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When  you  consitler  that  my  aunt  herself  was  one  of  seven 
married  sisters,  that  all  the  Hoggarties  were  married  in  Ireland 
and  mothers  of  numerous  children,  I  must  say  that  the  com- 
pliment my  aunt  paid  me  was  a  very  handsome  one. 

*  Dear  aunt,'  says  I  in  a  slow  agitated  voice,  *  I  have  often 
heard  you  say  there  were  seventy-three  of  us  in  all,  and  believe 
me  I  do  think  your  high  opinion  of  me  very  complimentary 
indeed  ;  I'm  unworthy  of  it — indeed  I  am.' 

'  As  for  those  odious  Irish  people,'  says  my  aunt  rather 
sharply,  '  don't  speak  of  them  ;  I  hate  them,  and  every  one  of 
their  mothers'  (the  fact  is,  there  had  been  a  lawsuit  about 
Hoggarty's  property)  ;  *  but  of  all  my  other  kindred  you, 
Samuel,  have  been  the  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  me. 
Your  employers  in  London  give  the  best  accounts  of  your  regu- 
larity and  good  conduct.  Though  you  have  had  eighty  pounds 
a  year  (a  liberal  salary),  you  have  not  spent  a  shilling  more 
than  your  income,  as  other  young  men  would  ;  and  you  have 
devoted  your  month's  holidaj^s  to  your  old  aunt,  who,  I  assure 
you,  is  grateful.' 

'  Oh,  ma'am  ! '  said  I.     It  was  all  that  I  could  utter. 

'  Samuel,'  continued  she,  '  I  promised  you  a  present,  and 
here  it  is.  I  first  thought  of  giving  you  money  ;  but  you  are  a 
regular  lad,  and  don't  want  it.  You  are  above  money,  dear 
Samuel.  I  give  you  what  I  value  most  in  life — the  p — the  po — 
the  po-ortrait  of  my  sainted  Iloggarty  '  (tears),  '  set  in  the 
locket  which  contains  the  valuable  diamond  that  you  have 
often  heard  me  speak  of.  Wear  it,  dear  Sam,  for  my  sake  ; 
and  think  of  tliat  angel  in  heaven,  and  of  your  dear  Aunt  Susy.' 

She  put  the  machine  into  my  hands  ;  it  was  about  the  size 
of  the  lid  of  a  shaving  box  ;  and  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  wearing  it  as  of  wearing  a  cocked  hat  and  pigtail.  I  was 
so  disgusted  and  disappointed  that  I  really  could  not  get  out 
a  single  word. 

When  I  recovered  mj-^  presence  of  mind  a  little  I  took  the 
locket  out  of  the  bit  of  paper  (the  locket  indeed  !  it  was  as  big 
as  a  barn-door  padlock),  and  slowly  put  it  itito  ni}^  shirt. 
*  Thank  you,  aunt,'  said  I  with  admirablerailleiy.  *I  shallalways 
value  this  present  for  the  sake  of  you,  who  gave  it  me  ;  and  it 
will  recall  to  me  my  uncle,  and  my  thirteen  aunts  in  Ireland.' 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  wear  it  in  (hat  way  ! '  shrieked  Mrs, 
Hoggarty,  *  with  the  hair  of  those  odious  carroty  women. 
You  must  have  their  hair  removed.' 

'Then  the  Kxiket  will  bi'  spoiled,  aunt.' 

*  Well,  sir,  never  mind  the  locket  ;  have  it  set  afresh.* 
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*  Or  suppose,'  said  I,  '  I  put  aside  the  sotting  altogether  :  it 
is  a  little  too  large  for  the  present  fasliion  ;  and  have  tlie 
portrait  of  my  uncle  framed  and  placed  over  my  chimney- 
piece,  next  to  yours.     It's  a  sweet  miiiiature.' 

*  That  miniature,'  said  Mrs.  lloggarty  solemnly,  *  was  the 
great  Mu\cahy''s  chef -cr(euv7'e  '  ([tronoimced  s/ii/  (hncver,a  favor- 
ite word  of  my  aunt's,  being,  with  the  words  bongtong  and  alfi/ 
mode  de  Parry,  tlie  extent  of  her  French  vocabulary).  '  You 
know  the  dreadful  story  of  that  poor,  poor  artist.  AVhcn  he 
had  tinishcd  that  wonderful  likeness  for  the  late  INIrs.  lloggarty 
of  Castle  Hoggartv,  County  Mayo,  she  wore  it  in  her  bosom  at 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  ball,  where  she  plaj-ed  n  game  of  piquet 
with  the  commander-in-chief.  What  could  have  made  her 
put  the  hair  of  her  vulgar  daughters  round  Mick's  ])ortrait,  I 
can't  think  ;  but  so  it  was,  as  you  see  it  this  day.  "IMadam," 
says  the  commander-in-chief,  "if  that  is  not  my  friend  INlick 
Hoggarty  I'm  a  Dutchman  !"  Tliose  were  his  lordshiji's  very 
words.  Mrs.  Hoggarty  of  Castle  Hoggarty  took  off  the  brooch 
and  showed  it  to  him. 

*  "  Who  is  the  artist  ?  "  says  my  lord.  "  It's  the  most  won- 
derful likeness  I  ever  saw  in  mj'  life  !  " 

**' Mulcaliy,"  sa^'s  she,  "  of  Ormond's  Quay." 
'  "  Begad,  I  patronize  him  !  "  says  my  lord  ;  but  presently 
his  face  darkened,  and  he  gave  back  the  jtictnre  with  a  dissatis- 
fied air.  "  There  is  one  fa'ult  in  that  jjortrait,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, who  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian  ;  "  and  I  wonder  that  my 
friend  Mick,  as  a  militar}'  man,  should  have  overlooked  it." 

*  "  What's  that?  "  says  Mrs.  Hoggarty  of  Castle  Hoggarty. 

*  "  Madam,  he  has  been  painted  without  his  sword  belt  ! " 
and  he  took  up  the  cards  again  in  a  passion,  and  finished  the 
game  without  saying  a  single  word. 

'The  news  was  carried  to  IVIr.  Midcahy  the  next  dav,  and 
that  unfortunate  artist  ve/it  mad  iinmediately  !  He  had  set 
his  whole  reputation  upon  this  miniature,  and  declared  that  it 
should  be  faultless.  Such  \vas  the  effect  of  the  announcement 
upon  his  susceptil)le  heart  !  When  Mrs.  Hoggarty  died,  your 
uncle  took  the  portrait  and  always  wore  it  himself.  His  sisters 
said  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  diamond  ;  whereas,  ungrateful 
things  !  it  was  merely  on  account  of  theij  hair,  and  his  love 
for  the  fine  arts.  As  for  the  poor  artist,  my  dear,  some  ])eoii]e 
said  it  was  tlie  profuse  use  of  spirit  that  brought  on  delirium 
tremens  ;  but  I  don't  believe  it.  Take  another  glass  of  Rosolio.' 

The  telling  of  this  story  ahva^'s  put  my  aunt  into  great  good 
humor,  and  she  promised  at  the  end  of   it  to  pay  for  the  new 
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setting  of  the  diamond,  desiring  mo  to  take  it  on  in\'  arrival  in 
London  to  the  great  jeweler  Mr.  Polonius,  and  send  her  tlie 
l)ill.  '  The  fact  is,'  said  slie,  '  that  the  goold  in  which  the 
thing  is  set  is  worth  five  guineas  at  the  very  least,  and  you  can 
liave  the  diamond  reset  for  two.  However,  keep  the  remainder, 
dear  Sam,  and  buy  yourself  what  you  please  with  it.' 

With  this  the  old  lady  bade  me  adieu.  The  clock  was 
striking  twelve  as  I  walked  down  the  village,  for  the  story  of 
Mulcahy  always  took  an  hour  in  the  telling,  and  I  went  away 
not  quite  so  down-hearted  as  when  the  present  was  first  made 
to  me.  'After  all,'  thought  I,  '  a  diamond  pin  is  a  handsome 
tiling,  and  will  give  me  a  distingue  air,  though  my  clothes  be 
never  so  shabby  ' — and  shabby  tliey  were,  without  any  doubt. 
'  Well,'  I  said,  '  three  guineas,  which  I  shall  have  over,  will  buy 
meacoupleof  pairs  of  wliat-d'ye-call'ems  ;'  of  which, entre  nous, 
I  was  in  great  want,  having  just  then  done  growing,  whereas 
my  pantaloons  were  made  a  good  eighteen  months  before. 

Well,  I  walked  down  the  village,  my  hands  in  my  breeches 
pocket ;  I  had  poor  Mary's  purse  there,  having  removed  the 
little  things  which  she  gave  me  the  day  before,  and  placed  them 
— never  mind  where  ;  but  look  you,  in  those  days  I  had  a 
heart,  and  a  warm  one  too.  I  had  Mary's  purse  ready  for  my 
aunt's  donation,  which  never  came,  and  with  m^^  own  little 
stock  of  money  besides  that  Mrs.  Hoggarty's  card  parties  had 
lessened  by  a  good  five-and-twenty  shillings,  I  calculated  that 
after  paying  my  fare  I  should  get  to  town  with  a  couple  of 
seven-shilling  pieces  in  my  pocket. 

I  walked  down  the  village  at  a  deuce  of  a  pace  ;  so  quick 
that,  if  the  thing  had  been  possible,  I  should  have  overtaken 
ten  o'clock  that  had  passed  by  me  two  hours  ago,  when  I  was 
listening  to  Mrs.  II. 's  long  stories  over  her  terrible  Rosolio. 
The  truth  is,  at  ten  I  had  an  appointnu'nt  under  a  certain  per- 
son's window,  who  was  to  have  been  looking  at  the  moon  at 
that  hour,  with  her  pretty  quilled  nightcaj)  on,  and  her  blessed 
hair  in  papers. 

There  was  the  window  sliut,  and  not  so  much  as  a  candle 
in  it  ;  and  though  T  hcninied  and  hawed,  and  whistled  over  the 
garden  paling,  and  sang  a  song  of  which  somebody  was  very 
fond,  and  even  tlinnv  a  pebble  at  the  window,  which  hit  it  ex- 
actly at  tlu^  opening  of  (he  lattice — I  woke  no  one  hut  a  great 
brute  of  a  house  dog,  f  hat  yelled  and  howled  and  bounced  so 
at  me  over  the  rails  that  1  thought  every  moment  he  w»»uld 
have  had  my  nose  betwc;en  his  teeth. 

So  I  was  obliged  to  go  off  as  quickly  as  might  be  ;    and  the 
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next  morning  mamma  and  my  sisters  made  breakfast  for  me  at 
four,  and  at  live  came  the  True  Blue  light  six-inside  post  coach 
to  London,  and  I  got  up  on  the  roof  without  having  seen  Mary 
Smith. 

As  we  passed  the  house  it  did  seem  as  if  the  window  cur- 
tain in  her  room  was  drawn  aside  just  a  little  Lit.  Certainly 
the  window  was  open,  and  it  had  been  shut  the  night  before  ; 
but  away  went  the  coach  ;  and  the  village,  cottage,  and  the 
churchyard,  and  Hicks'  hayricks,  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

*My  hi,  what  a  pin  ! '  said  a  stable  boy,  who  was  smoking 
a  cigar,  to  the  guard,  looking  at  me  and  putting  his  linger  to 
his  nose. 

The  fact  is  that  I  liad  never  undressed  since  my  aunt's 
party  ;  and  being  uneasy  in  mind  and  having  all  my  clothes  to 
pack  up,  and  thinking  of  something  else,  had  quite  forgotten 
Mrs.  Hoggarty's  brooch,  which  I  had  stuck  into  my  shirt  frill 
the  uigbt  before. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TELLS  HOW  THE  DIAMOND  IS  IJKOUGHT  UP  TO  LONDON  AND 
PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  EFFECTS  BOTH  IN  THE  CITY  AND 
AT    THE  WEST  END. 

The  circumstances  recorded  in  this  story  took  place  some 
Bcore  of  years  ago,  when,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  there 
was  a  great  mania  in  the  city  of  London  for  establishing  com- 
panies of  all  sorts;  })y  which  many  people  made  pretty  fortunes. 

I  was  at  this  period,  as  the  truth  must  be  known,  thirteenth 
clerk  of  twenty-four  young  gents  who  did  the  immense  busi- 
ness of  the  Independent  West  Diddlesex  Fire  and  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  at  their  splendid  stone  mansion  in  Cornhill. 
Mamma  had  sunk  a  sum  of  £400  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
at  this  office,  which  paid  her  no  less  than  six-and-thirty  pounds 
a  year,  when  no  other  company  in  London  would  give  her 
more  than  twenty-four.  The  chairman  of  the  directors  was 
the  great  Mr.  Brough,  of  the  house  of  Brough  &  Iloff,  Crutched 
Friars,  Turkey  merchants.  It  was  a  new  house,  but  did  a 
tremendous  business  in  the  fig  and  sponge  way,  and  more  in 
the  Zante  currant  line  than  any  other  firm  in  the  city. 

Brough  w\'is  a  great  man  among  the  Dissenting  connection, 
and  you  saw  his  name  for  hundreds  at  the  head  of  every  chari- 
table society  patronized  by  those  good  people.  He  had  nine 
clerks  residing  at  his  office  in  Crutched  Friars  ;  he  would  not 
take  one   without  a  certificate  from   the   schoolmaster   and 
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clergj'man  of  his  native  place,  strongly  voucliing  for  his  morals 
and  doctrine  ;  and  the  ])laces  were  so  run  after  that  he  got  a 
premium  of  four  or  live  hundred  pounds  with  each  j'oung  gent, 
whom  he  made  to  slave  fur  ten  hours  a  day,  and  to  whom  in 
compensation  he  taught  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Turkish  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  great  man  on  'Change  too  ;  and  our  young 
chaps  used  to  hear  from  the  stockbrokers'  clerks  (we  com- 
monly dined  together  at  the  Cock  and  Wooli)ack,  a  respecta- 
ble house,  where  you  get  a  capital  cut  of  meat,  bread,  vegeta- 
bles, cheese,  half  a  pint  of  porter,  and  a  i)enny  to  the  waiter, 
for  a  shilling) — the  young  stockbrokers  used  to  tell  us  of  im- 
mense bargains  in  Si)anish,  Greek,  and  Columbians  tliat 
Brough  made.  Hoff  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  stopped 
at  home  minding  exclusively  the  business  of  the  house.  He 
was  a  young  chap,  very  quiet  and  steady,  of  the  Quaker  per- 
suasion, and  had  been  taken  into  {)artnership  by  Brough  for 
a  matter  of  £30,000  ;  and  a  very  good  bargain  too.  I  was  told 
in  the  strictest  confidence  that  the  house  one  year  with  another 
divided  a  good  £7000,  of  which  Brough  had  half,  Hoff  two- 
sixths,  and  the  other  sixth  went  to  old  Tudlow,  who  had  been 
Mr.  Brough's  clerk  before  the  new  i>artnersliip  began.  Tudlow 
always  went  about  very  shabby,  and  we  thought  him  an  old 
miser.  One  of  our  gents.  Bob  Swinney  by  name,  used  to  say 
that  Tudlow's  share  was  all  nonsense,  and  that  lirough  had  it 
all  ;  but  Bob  was  always  too  knowing  by  half,  used  to  wear  a 
green  cutaway  coat,  and  had  his  free  admission  to  Covent 
Garden  Theater.  He  was  always  talking  down  at  the  shop,  as 
we  called  it  (it  Avasn't  a  shop,  but  as  splendid  an  office  as  any 
in  Cornhill) — he  was  always  talking  about  Vestris  and  Miss 
Tree,  and  singing 

The  bramble,  tlie  bruinble. 
The  jolly,  jolly  bramble  I 

ope  of  Charles  Kemble's  famous  songs  in  *Maid  IMarian,'  a 
play  that  was  all  the  rage  then,  taken  from  a  famous  story- 
book by  one  Peacock,  a  clerk  in  the  India  House  ;  and  a  pre- 
cious good  place  he  has  too. 

When  Brough  heard  how  JNfaster  8winney  al)U8cd  him,  and 
had  his  admission  to  the  theater,  he  came  one  day  down  to  the 
office  where  we  all  were,  four-and-twenty  of  us,  and  made  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  speeches  I  ever  heard  in  ni}-  life.  He 
said  that  for  slander  he  did  not  care,  contumely  was  the  lot  of 
every  public  man  who  liad  austere  principles  of  his  own,  and 
acted  by  them  austerely  ;  but  what  he  did  care  for  was  the 
character  of  every  single  gentleman  forming  a  part  of  the  In- 
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dependent  West  Diddlesex  Association.  The  welfare  of  thou- 
sands was  in  tlieir  keeping  ;  millions  of  money  were  daily 
passing  through  their  hands  ;  the  city — the  country  looked 
upon  them  for  order,  honesty,  and  good  example.  And  if  he 
found  among  those  whom  he  considered  as  his  children — those 
wliom  he  loved  as  his  own  flesh  and  blood — that  that  order 
was  departed  from,  that  that  regularity  was  not  maintained, 
that  that  good  example  was  not  kept  up  (Mr.  B.  always  spoke 
in  this  emphatic  way) — if  he  found  his  children  departing  from 
the  wholesome  rules  of  morality,  religion,  and  decorum — if  he 
found  in  higli  or  low — in  the  head  clerk  at  six  hundred  a  year 
down  to  the  porter  whocleaned  the  steps — if  he  found  the  slight- 
est taint  of  dissi})ation,  he  would  cast  the  off"ender  from  him — 
yea,  though  he  were  his  own  son,  lie  would  cast  him  from  him  ! 

As  he  spoke  this  Mr.  IJrough  hurst  into  tears  ;  and  we  who 
didn't  know  what,  was  coming  looked  at  each  other  as  jiale  as 
parsnips  :  all  exct'[)t  Swinncy,  wlio  was  twelfth  clerk,  and  made 
believe  to  whistle.  When  Mr.  B.  had  wiped  his  eyes  and  re- 
covered himself  he  turned  round  ;  and  oh,  how  m^'^  heart 
thumped  as  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face  !  How  it  was  re- 
lieved, though,  when  he  shouted  out  in  a  thundering  voice, 

'Mr.  Robert  Swinney  !  ' 

'  Sir  to  you,'  says  Swinney,  as  cool  as  possible,  and  some 
of  the  chaps  began  to  titter. 

*  Mr.  Swinney  ! '  roared  Brough  in  a  voice  still  bigger 
than  before,  '  when  you  came  into  this  office — this  family,  sir, 
for  such  it  is,  as  I  am  proud  to  say — 3'ou  found  three-and- 
twenty  as  pious  and  well-regulated  young  men  as  ever  labored 
together — as  ever  had  confided  to  them  the  wealth  of  this 
miglit}^  capital  and  famous  empire.  You  found,  sir,  sobriety, 
regularity,  and  decorum  ;  no  profane  songs  were  uttered  in  this 
place  sacred  to — to  business  ;  no  slanders  were  whispered 
against  the  heads  of  the  establishment — but  over  them  I  pass. 
I  can  afford,  sir,  to  pass  them  by — no  worldly  conversation  or 
foul  jesting  disturbed  the  attention  of  these  gentlemen,  or 
desecrated  the  peaceful  scene  of  their  labors.  You  found 
Christians  and  gentlemen,  sir  !' 

*  I  paid  for  my  place  like  the  rest,'  said  Swinney,  '  Didn't 
my  governor  take  sha ' 

'Silejice,  sir  !  Your  worthj^  father  did  take  shares  in  this 
establishment,  which  will  yield  him  one  day  an  immense  profit. 
He  did  take  sliares,  sir,  or  3'ou  never  would  have  been  here.  I 
glory  in  saying  that  every  one  of  my  young  frie)ids  around  me 
has  a  father,  a  brother,  a  dear  relative  or  friend,  who  is  con- 
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nected  in  a  similar  way  with  our  glorious  enterprise,  and  that 
not  one  of  them  is  there  but  has  an  interest  in  procuring,  at  a 
liberal  commission,  other  persons  to  join  the  ranks  of  our 
association.  JhU,  sir,  I  am  its  chief.  You  will  find,  sir,  3'our 
appointment  signed  by  me,  and  in  like  manner,  I,  John  Jirough, 
annul  it.  Go  from  us,  sir  ! — leave  us — quit  a  family  that  can 
no  longer  receive  you  in  its  bosom !  ]Mr.  Swinnc}',!  have  wept — 
I  have  prayed,  sir,  before  I  came  to  this  determination  ;  I  have 
taken  counsel,  sir,  and  am  resolved.     Depart  from,  out  of  us  I ' 

*  Not  without  three  months'  salary,  though,  Mr.  B.;  that 
cock  won't  fight ! ' 

'  They  shall  be  paid  to  your  father,  sir.' 

*My  father  be  hanged  !  I'll  tell  you  what,  Brongh,  I'm  of 
age,  and  if  you  don't  pay  me  my  salary  I'll  arrest  you — by 
jingo,  I  will !  I'll  have  you  in  quod,  or  ray  name's  not  Bob 
Swinnej^ ! ' 

'  Make  out  a  check,  Mr.  Roundhand,  for  the  three  months* 
salary  of  this  perverted  young  man.' 

'Twenty-one  pun'  five,  Roundhand,  and  nothing  for  the 
stamp  ! '  cried  out  that  audacious  Swinney.  '  IMiere  it  is,  sir, 
re-ceipted.  You  needn't  cross  it  to  my  banker's.  And  if  any 
of  you  gents  like  a  glass  of  punch  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
Bob  Swinney'syour  man,  and  nothing  to  pay.  If  Mr.  Brough 
would  do  me  honor  to  come  in  and  take  a  whack  ?  Come, 
don't  say  no  if  you'd  rather  not ! ' 

We  couldn't  stand  this  impudence,  and  all  burst  out  laugh- 
ing like  mad. 

'Leave  the  room!'  yelled  Mx*.  Brough,  whose  face  had 
turned  quite  bine  ;  and  so  Bob  took  his  Avhite  hat  off  the  peg, 
and  strolled  away  with  his  '  tile,'  as  he  called  it,  /er}-  much  on 
one  side.  When  he  was  gone  Mr.  Brough  gave  us  another 
lecture,  by  which  we  all  determined  to  profit ;  and  going  u})  to 
Roundhand's  desk,  put  his  arm  round  his  neck,  and  looked 
over  the  ledger. 

*  What  money  has  been  paid  in  to-day,  Roundhand  ?'  he 
said  in  a  very  kind  way. 

'  The  widow,  sir,  came  with  her  money  :  nine  hundred  and 
four  ten  and  six — say  £904  lO.s.  0</.  Captain  Hparr,  sir,  ])aid 
his  shares  ujt  ;  grund)les,  though,  and  says  he's  no  more  :  fifty 
shares,  two  installments — three  fifties,  sir.' 

'He's  always  grumbling  ! ' 

'He  says  lie  has  not  a  shilling  to  bless  himself  with  until 
our  dividend  day.' 

*  An}'  more  ? ' 
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Mr.  Roundhand  went  thiougli  the  book,  and  made  it  up 
£1900  in  all.  We  were  doing  a  famous  business  now  ;  though 
when  I  came  into  the  office  we  used  to  sit  and  laugh  and  jokeand 
read  the  newspapers  all  day,  bustling  into  our  seats  whenever 
a  straj'^  custon\er  came.  Brough  never  cared  about  our  laughing 
and  singing  then,  and  was  liand  and  glove  with  Bob  Swinney  ; 
but  that  was  in  early  times,  before  we  were  well  in  harness. 

'Nineteen  hundred  pounds,  and  a  thousand  pounds  in 
shares.  Bravo,  Roundhand — bravo,  gentlemen  !  Remember, 
every  share  you  bring  in  brings  you  five  per  cent,  down  on  the 
nail !  Look  to  your  friends — stick  to  your  desks — be  regular 
— I  hope  none  of  you  forget  church.  Who  takes  Mr.  Swinney's 
place?' 

'Mr.  Samuel  Titmarsl),  sir.' 

'Mr.  Titmarsh,  I  congratulate  you.  Give  me  your  hand, 
sir  ;  you  are  now  twelfth  clerk  of  this  association,  and  j'our 
salary  is  consequently  increased  five  jiounds  a  year,  llow  is 
your  worthy  mother,  sir — your  dear  and  excellent  ]»arenl  ?  In 
good  liealth,  I  trust?  And  long — long,  I  fervently  pray,  may 
this  office  continue  to  pay  lier  annuity  !  Rememl)er,  if  she  has 
more  money  to  lay  out,  there  is  higher  interest  than  the  last 
for  her,  for  she  is  a  year  older  ;  and  five  per  cent,  for  you,  my 
boy  !  Why  not  you  as  well  as  another?  Young  men  will  be 
young  men,  and  a  ten-pound  note  does  no  harm.  Does  it,  Mr. 
Abe  dn  ego  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no  ! '  says  Abednego,  who  was  third  clerk,  and  who 
was  the  chap  that  informed  against  Swinney  ;  and  he  began  to 
laugh,  as  indeed  we  all  did  whenever  Mr.  Brough  made  any- 
thing like  a  joke  :  not  that  they  were  jokes  ;  only  we  used  to 
know  it  hy  his  face. 

'  Oh,  by  the  by,  Roundhand,'  says  he,  '  a  word  with  you  on 
business.  Mrs.  Brough  wants  to  know  why  the  deuce  j'ou 
never  come  down  to  Fulham.' 

'Law,  that's  ver^^  polite!'  said  Mr.  Roundhand,  quite 
pleased. 

'  Name  your  day,  my  bo}"  !  Say  Saturday,  and  bring  your 
nightcap  with  you.' 

'  You're  very  polite,  I'm  sure.  I  should  be  delighted  beyond 
anything,  but ' 

'  But — no  buts,  my  boy  !  Hark  ye  !  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  does  me  the  honor  to  dine  with  us,  and  I  want  j'ou 
to  see  him  ;  for  the  truth  is,  I  have  bragged  about  you  to  hia 
lordship  as  the  best  actuary  in  the  three  kingdoms.' 

Roundhand  could  not   refuse   such  an   invitation  as  thaty 
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though  he  Iiad  told  us  how  Mrs.  K.  iiiid  he  were  going  to  pass 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Putney  ;  aiul  we  who  knew  what  a  life 
the  poor  fcUow  led  were  sure  that  the  head  clerk  would  be 
prettily  scolded  by  his  lady  when  she  heard  what  was  going  on. 
She  disliked  Mrs.  IJrough  very  much,  that  was  the  fact;  because 
Mrs.  B.  kept  a  carriage,  ami  said  she  didn't  know  where  Pen- 
tonville  was,  and  couldn't  call  on  Mrs.  Roundhand.  Though, 
to  be  sure,  her  coachman  might  have  found  out  the  way. 

'  And  oil,  Roundiiand  !  '  contimied  our  governor,  '  draw  a 
check  for  seven  hundred,  will  you  ?  Come,  don't  stare,  man  ; 
Pm  not  going  to  run  away  !  That's  right — seven  hundred — 
and  ninety,  say,  while  you're  about  it  !  Our  board  meets  on 
Saturday,  and  never  fear  I'll  account  for  it  to  them  before  I 
drive  you  down.   We  shall  take  up  the  chancellor  at  Whitehall.' 

So  saying  ]Mr.  Brough  folded  up  the  check,  and  shaking 
hands  with  Mr,  Roundhand  very  cordially,  got  into  his  carriage 
and  four  (he  always  drove  four  horses  even  in  the  city,  where 
it's  so  difficult),  which  was  waiting  at  the  office  door  for  him. 

Bob  Swinney  used  to  say  that  lie  charged  two  of  the  horses 
to  the  compau}^ ;  but  there  was  never  believing  half  of  what 
that  Bob  said,  he  used  to  laugh  and  joke  so.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  but  I  and  a  gent  by  the  name  of  Iloskins  (eleventh 
clerk),  who  lived  together  with  me  in  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet 
Street — where  we  occupied  a  very  genteel  two-pair — found  our 
flute  duet  rather  tiresome  that  evening,  and  as  it  was  a  very 
fine  night,  strolled  out  for  a  walk  West  End  way.  When  we 
arrived  opposite  Covent  Garden  'I'heater  we  found  ourselves 
close  to  the  Globe  Tavern,  and  recollected  Boh  Swinney's 
hospitable  invitation.  We  never  fancied  that  he  had  meant 
the  invitation  in  earnest,  but  thought  we  might  as  well  look  in: 
at  any  rate  there  could  be  no  harm  in  doing  so. 

There,  to  be  sure,  in  the  back  drawing  room,  where  he  said 
he  would  be,  we  found  Bob  atthe  head  of  atable,and  inthemidst 
of  a  great  smoke  of  cigars,  and  eighteen  of  our  gents  rattling 
and  banging  awayat  the  table  with  thebottomsof  their  glasses. 

What  a  shout  they  made  as  we  came  in  !  *  Hurray  ! '  sa3's 
Bob, 'here's  two  more  !  Two  more  chairs, INIary, two  more  t»im- 
blers,  two  more  hot  waters,  aiul  two  more  goes  of  gin  !  Who 
would  have  thought  of  seeing  Tit,  in  the  name  of  goodness?' 

'  Why,'  said  I,  '  we  otdy  came  in  by  the  merest  chaiu*e.' 

At  this  word  there  was  another  trenuMulous  roar  :  and  it  is  a 
positive  fact  that  every  man  of  the  eighteen  had  sai<l  he  came 
by  chance  !  However,  chance  gave  us  a  very  jovial  night ;  and 
that  hospitable  Bob  Swinney  paid  every  shilling  of  the  score. 
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'Gentlemen!'  says  be  as  be  paid  tlie  bill, 'I'll  give  you 
the  bealfcb  of  John  Erougb,  Esquire,  ami  thanks  to  biiu  for  the 
present  of  £21  55.  which  he  gave  me  this  morning.  What  do 
I  say — £21  5s.?  That  and  a  month's  salary  that  I  should  have 
bad  to  pay — forfeit — down  on  the  nail,  by  jingo  !  for  leaving 
the  shop,  as  I  intended  to  do  to-morrow  morning.  I've  got  a 
place — a  tiptop  place,  I  tell  you.  Five  guineas  a  week,  six 
journcA's  a  3^ear,  my  own  horse  aiul  gig,  and  to  travel  in  the 
West  of  England  in  oil  and  sjtermaceti.  Here's  confusion  to 
gas,  and  the  health  of  Messrs.  Gann  &  Co.,  of  Thames  Street, 
in  the  city  of  London  ! ' 

I  have  been  thus  ])articular  in  my  account  of  the  West  Did- 
"dlesex  Assurance  Office,  and  of  ^Ir.  Brough,  the  managing 
director  (though  the  real  names  are  neitlier  given  to  the  office 
nor  to  the  chairman,  as  you  may  be  sure),  because  the  fate  of 
me  and  my  diamond  inn  was  mysteriously  bound  uj)  with  both, 
as  I  am  about  to  show. 

You  must  know  that  I  was  rather  respected  among  our  gents 
at  the  West  Diddlesex,  because  I  came  of  a  better  family  than 
most  of  them,  had  received  a  classical  education,  and  especially 
because  I  had  a  rich  aunt,  Mrs.  Hoggarty,  about  whom,  as 
must  be  confessed,  I  used  to  boast  a  good  deal.  There  is 
no  harm  in  being  respected  in  this  world,  as  I  have  found  out; 
and  if  you  don't  brag  a  little  for  yourself,  depend  on  it  there 
is  no  person  of  your  acquaintance  who  will  tell  the  world  of 
your  merits,  and  take  the  trouble  off  your  hands. 

So  that  when  I  came  Inick  to  the  office  after  my  visit  at  home, 
and  took  my  seat  at  the  old  <lavbook  opposite  tlie  dingy  win- 
dow that  looks  into  ]>irchin  Lane,  I  pretty  soon  let  the  fellows 
know  that  Mrs.  Hoggarty,  though  she  had  not  given  me  a  large 
sum  of  money,  as  I  expected — indeed,  I  had  promised  a  dozen 
of  them  a  treat  down  the  river,  should  the  promised  riches 
have  come  to  me — I  let  them  know,  I  say,  that  though  my  aunt 
had  not  given  me  any  money  she  had  given  me  a  splendid 
diamond,  worth  at  least  tliirty  guineas,  and  that  some  day  I 
would  sport  it  at  the  shop. 

'  Oh,  let's  see  it  !  '  says  Abednego,  whose  father  was  a  mock- 
jewel  and  gold-lace  merchant  at  Hanway  Yard  ;  and  I  i)rom- 
ised  that  he  should  have  a  sight  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  set. 
As  my  pocket  money  was  run  out  too  (by  coach  hire  to  and 
from  home, five  shillings  to  our  maid  at  home,  ten  to  my  aunt's 
maid  and  man,  five-and-twenty  shillings  lost  at  whist,  as  I  said, 
and  fifteen-and-six  paid  for  a  silver  scissors  for  the  dear  little 
fingers  of  Somebody),  Roundhand,  who  was  very  good-natured, 
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asked  me  to  dine,  and  advanced  me  £G  Is.  8d.,  a  month's 
salary.  It  was  at  Roundliand's  liouse,  Myddelton  S(juare, 
Pentonvillc,  over  a  fillet  of  veal  and  bacon  and  a  glass  of  port, 
that  I  learned  and  saw  how  his  wife  ill  ti'ented  him,  as  1  have 
told  before.  Poor  fellow  !  we  umler  clerks  all  thought  it  was 
a  line  thing  to  sit  at  a  desk  by  one's  self,  and  have  .£50  per 
month,  as  Roundliand  had  ;  but  I've  a  notion  that  IJoskins  and 
I,  blowing  duets  on  tlie  flute  together  in  our  second  floor  in 
Salisbury  Square,  were  a  great  deal  more  at  ease  tlian  our 
head — and  more  in  harmony  too,  though  we  made  sad  woik 
of  the  music,  certainly. 

One  day  Gus  Iloskinsand  I  asked  leave  from  Roundhand  to 
be  off  at  three  o'clock,  as  we  had  particular  business  at  the 
West  End.  lie  knew  it  was  about  the  great  Hoggarty 
diamond,  and  gave  ijs  permission  ;  so  off  we  set.  When  we 
reached  St.  Maitin's  Lane,  Gus  got  a  cigar,  to  give  himself,  as 
it  were,  a  distingue  air,  and  puffed  at  it  all  tlie  way  up  the 
Latie,  and  through  the  alleys  into  Coventry  Street,  where  Mr. 
Polonius'  shop  is,  as  everybody  knows. 

The  door  was  open,  and  a  number  of  carriages  full  of  ladies 
were  drawing  up  and  setting  down.  Gus  ke}tt  his  hands  in 
his  pockets — trousers  were  worn  ver^^  full  then,  with  large 
tucks,  and  pigeoidioles  for  your  boots,  or  Bluchers,  to  come 
through  (the  fashionables  wore  boots,  but  we  chaps  in  the  city, 
on  £80  a  year,  contented  ourselves  with  Bluchers)  ;  and  as 
Gus  stretched  out  his  pantaloons  as  wide  as  he  could  from  his 
hips,  and  kept  blowing  away  at  his  cheroot,  and  clamj)ing  with 
the  iron  heels  of  his  boots,  and  had  very  large  whiskers  for  so 
3^oungaman,  he  really  looked  quite  the  gentoil  thing,  and  was 
taken  by  everybody  to  be  a  person  of  consideration. 

He  would  not  come  into  the  shop,  though,  but  stood  staring 
at  the  gold  pots  and  kettles  in  the  window  outside.  I  went  in  ; 
and  after  a  little  hemming  and  hawing — for  I  had  never  been 
at  such  a  fashionable  place  before — asked  one  of  the  gentle- 
men to  let  me  speak  to  Mr.  Polonius. 

'  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?  '  says  Mr.  Pt)lonius,  who  was 
standing  close  by,  as  it  happened,  serving  three  ladies — a  very 
old  one  and  two  young  ones,  who  were  examining  ])earl  neck- 
laces very  attentively. 

'Sir,' said  I,  producing  my  jewel  out  of  my  coat  pocket, 
'this  jewel  has,  I  believe,  been  in  your  house  before:  it  be- 
longed to  my  aunt,  INIrs.  Hoggarty  of  Castle  Hoggarty.' 
The  old  lady  standing  near  looked   round  as  I  spoke. 

*  I  sold  her  a  gold  neck  chain  aiul  repeating  watch  in  the  year 
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1795,'  said  Mr.  Poloniiis,  who  made  it  a  point  to  recollect 
everything  ;  '  and  a  silver  punch  ladle  to  the  captain.  How 
is  the  major — colonel — general — aye,  sir  ?  ' 

'  The  general,'  said  I,  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  ' — though  I  was 
quite  proud  that  this  man  of  fashion  should  address  me  so — 
*Mr.  Hoggarty  is — no  more.  My  aunt  has  made  me  a  present, 
however,  of  this — this  trinket — which,  as  you  see,  contains  her 
husband's  portrait,  that  I  will  thank  you,  sir,  to  preserve  for 
me  very  carefully  ;  and  she  wishes  that  you  would  set  this 
diamond  neatly.' 

.*  Neatly  and  handsomely  of  course,  sir.' 

'  Neatly,  in  the  present  fashion  ;  and  send  down  the  account 
to  her.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  gold  about  the  trinket,  for 
Avhich,  of  course,  you  will  make  an  allowance.' 

'To  the  last  fraction  of  a  sixpence,'  says  Mr.  Polonius,  bow- 
ing, and  looking  at  the  jewel.  'It's  a  wonderful  piece  of 
goods,  certainly,'  said  he  ;  '  though  the  diamond's  a  neat  little 
bit,  certainly.  Do,  ni}'-  lady,  look  at  it.  The  thing  is  of  Irish 
manufacture,  bears  the  stamp  of  '95,  and  will  recall,  perhaps, 
the  times  of  your  ladyship's  earliest  youth.' 

'Get  ye  out,  Mr.  Polonius!'  said  the  old  lady,  a  little 
wizen-faced  old  lady,  with  her  face  puckered  up  in  a  million  of 
wrinkles.  '  How  dar  you,  sir,  to  talk  such  nonsense  to  an  old 
woman  like  me?  Wasn't  I  fifty  years  old  in  '95,  and  a  grand- 
mother in  '96?'  She  put  out  a  pair  t>f  withered,  trembling 
hands,  tookupthelocket,examinedit  for  a?ninute,and  thenburst 
out  laughing,  'As  I  live,  it's  the  great  Hoggarty  diamond  ! ' 

Good  Heavens  !  what  was  this  talisman  that  had  come  into 
my  possession  ? 

'  Look,  girls,'  continued  the  old  lady  ;  '  this  is  the  great 
jew'l  of  all  Ireland.  This  red-faced  man  in  the  middle  is  poor 
Mick  Hoggarty,  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  was  in  love  with  me  in 
the  3a'ar  '84,  when  I  had  just  lost  your  ])oor  dear  grandpapa. 
These  thirteen  sthreamers  of  red  hair  represent  his  thirteen 
celebrated  sisters — Biddy,  Minny,  Tliedy,  Widdy  (short  for 
Williamina),  Freddy,  Tzzy,  Tizzy,  Mysie,  Grizzy,  Polly,  Dolly, 
Nell,  and  Bell — all  married,  all  ugly,  and  all  carr'ty  hair. 
And  of  which  are  you  the  son,  young  man  ?  though,  to  do 
you  justice,  you're  not  like  the  family.' 

Two  pretty  young  ladies  turned  two  pretty  pairs  of  black 
eyes  at  me,  and  waited  for  an  answer,  which  they  would  have 
had  only  the  old  lady  began  rattling  on  a  hundred  stories  about 
the  thirteen  ladies  above  named,  and  all  their  lovers,  all  their 
disappointments,  and  all  the  duels  of  Mick  Hoggarty.     She 
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waa  a  chronicle  of  fifty-years- old  scandal.  At  last  she  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  violent  tit  of  coughing,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Mr.  Polonius  very  respectfully  asked  me  where  he  should 
send  the  pin,  and  whether  1  would  like  the  hair  kept. 

'No,'  says  I,  'never  mind  the  hair.' 

'And  the  pin,  sir?' 

I  had  felt  ashamed  about  telling  my  address  ;  '  But,  hang 
it ! '  thought  I,  '  why  slumld  I  ? 

A  kiiii;  Clin  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquess,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
An  honost  man'a  abuiie  his  might — 

Gude  faith,  he  cauna  fa'  that. 

Why  need  I  care  about  telling  these  ladies  where  I  live  ?' 

'  Sir,'  says  I,  *  have  the  goodness  to  send  the  parcel  when 
done  to  Mr.  Titmarsh,  No.  3  Bell  Lane,  Salisbury  Square, 
near  St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street.  Ring,  if  you  please, 
the  two-pair  bell.' 

'  What,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Polonius. 

'  Hwat ! '  shrieked  the  old  lady.  '  Mr.  Hwat  ?  Mais^  ma 
chhe,  c'es  impayable.  Come  along — here's  the  carr'age  !  Give 
me  your  arm,  Mr.  Hwat,  and  get  inside,  and  tell  me  all  about 
your  thirteen  aunts.' 

She  seized  on  my  elbow  and  hobbled  through  the  shop  as 
fast  as  possible,  the  young  ladies  following  her  laughing. 

'Now  jump  in,  do  you  hear?'  said  she,  poking  her  sharp 
nose  out  of  the  window. 

'  I  can't,  ma'am,'  says  I  ;  '  I  have  a  friend.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh  !  send  'um  to  the  juice,  and  jump  in  ! '  And  al- 
most before  I  couldsay  aword  a  great  powder'd  fellowinyellow 
plush  breeches  pushed  me  up  the  steps  and  banged  the  door  to. 

I  looked  just  for  one  minute  as  the  barouche  drove  away  at 
Iloskins,  and  never  shall  forget  his  figure.  There  stood  Gus, 
his  mouth  wide  open,  his  eyes  staring,  a  smoking  cheroot  in 
his  hand,  wondering  with  all  his  might  at  the  strange  thing 
that  had  just  hapitencd  to  me. 

'  Wlio /.s"  that  Titmarsh  ?' says  Gus.  'There's  a  coronet  on 
the  carriage,  by  jingo  ! ' 

CHAPTER  HI. 

HOW   THE    POSSESSOR     OF    THE    DIAMOND    IS    WHISKED    INTO    X 
MAGNIFICENT  CHARIOT,  AND  HAS  YET  FURTHER  GOOD  LUCK. 

I  SAT  on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage  near  a  very  nice 
young  lady,  about  my  dear  Mary's  age — that  is  to  say,  seven- 
teen and  three-quaiteis,  and  opposite  us  sat  the  old  countess 
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and  her  other  granddaughter — handsome  too,  but  ten  years 
older.  I  recollect  I  had  on  that  day  ray  blue  coat  and  brass 
buttons,  nankeen  trousers,  a  white  sprig  waistcoat,  and  one  of 
Dando's  silk  hats,  that  had  just  come  in  in  the  year  '22,  and 
looked  a  great  deal  more  glossy  than  the  best  beaver, 

'  And  wlio  was  that  liidjus  manster' — that  was  the  way  her 
ladyship  pronounced — '  that  ojou's  vulgar  wretch,  with  the  iron 
heels  to  his  boots,  and  the  big  mouth,  and  tlie  imitation  goold 
neck  chain,  who  steered  at  us  so  as  we  got  into  the  carr'age  ? ' 

How  she  should  have  known  that  Gus'  chain  was  mosaic  I 
can't  tell  ;  but  so  it  was,  and  we  had  bought  it  for  five-and- 
twenty  and  sixpence  only  tlie  week  before  at  IM'Phail's  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  IJut  I  did  not  like  to  hoar  my  friend 
abused,  aiul  so  spoke  out  for  him  : 

'  Ma'am,'  sa3's  I, '  that  young  gentleman's  name  is  Augustus 
Hoskins.  We  live  together  ;  and  a  better  or  more  kind- 
hearted  fellow  does  not  exist.' 

'You  are  quite  right  to  stand  up  for  your  friends,  sir,' said 
the  second  lady  ;  whose  name,  it  apj)ears,  was  Lady  Jane,  but 
whom  the  grandmamma  called  Lady  Jene. 

'  Well,  upon  me  canscieuce,  so  he  is,  now.  Lady  Jene  ;  and 
I  like  sper't  in  a  young  man.  So  his  name  is  Hoskins  :  is  it  ? 
I  know,  my  dears,  all  the  Hoskinses  in  England.  There  are 
the  Lincolnshire  Hoskinses,  the  Shroj)shire  Hoskinses  :  they 
say  the  admiral's  daughter.  Bell,  was  in  love  with  a  black  foot- 
man or  boatswain  or  some  such  thing  ;  but  the  world's  so 
censorious.  There's  old  Dr.  Hoskins  of  Bath,  who  attended 
poor  dear  Drum  in  the  quinsy  ;  and  poor  dear  old  Fred  Hos- 
kins, the  gouty  general  ;  I  remember  him  as  thin  as  a  lath  in 
the  year  '84,  and  as  active  as  a  harlequin,  and  in  love  with  me 
— oh,  how  he  was  in  love  with  me  ! ' 

'  You  seem  to  have  had  a  host  of  admirers  in  those  days, 
grandmamma?'  said  Lady  Jane. 

'  Hundreds,  my  dear — hundreds  of  thousands.  I  was  the 
toast  of  Bath,  and  a  great  beauty  too  ;  would  you  ever  have 
thought  it,  now,  upon  3'our  conscience  and  without  flattery, 
Mr.-a-What-d'ye-call'im  ? ' 

'Indeed,  ma'am,  I  never  shoidd,'!  answered, for  the  old  lady 
was  us  ugly  as  possible  ;  and  at  m}--  saying  this  the  two  j'oung 
ladies  began  screaming  m  ith  laughter,  and  I  saw  the  two  great 
whiskered  footmen  grinning  over  the  back  of  the  carriage. 

'  Upon  my  word,  you're  mighty  candid,  Mr.  W^hat's-j^our- 
name — mighty  candid  indeed  ;  but  I  like  candor  in  young 
people.     But  a  beaut}'  I  was.     Just  ask  your  friend's  uncle  the 
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general.  He's  one  of  the  Lincolnshire  Iloskinses — I  knew  he 
was  by  the  strong  family  likeness.  Is  he  the  eldest  son  ?  It's 
a  pretty  property,  tliough  sadly  encumbered  ;  for  old  8ir 
George  was  the  divvle  of  a  man — a  friend  of  llanbury  Wil- 
liams, and  Lyttleton,  and  those  horrid,  monstrous,  ojous  people  ! 
How  much  will  he  have  now,  mister,  when  the  admiral  dies?' 

*  Why,  ma'am,  I  can't  say  ;  but  the  admiral  is  not  my  friend's 
father.' 

'  Not  his  father  ?  But  he  is,  I  tell  you,  and  I'm  never  wrong. 
Who  is  bis  father,  then  ?' 

'  Ma'am,  Gus'  father's  a  leather  seller  in  Skinner  Street, 
Snow  Hill — a  very  respectable  house,  ma'am.  But  Gus  is  only 
third  son,  and  so  can't  expect  a  great  share  in  the  proj)erty.' 

The  two  young  ladies  smiled  at  this — the  old  lady  said, 
*  Hwat  ? ' 

'I  like  you,  sir,'  Lady  Jane  said, '  for  not  being  ashamed  of 
your  friends,  whatever  their  rank  of  life  may  be.  Shall  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  setting  you  down  anywhere,  Mr.  Titmarsh  ?' 

'  Noways  particular,  my  lady,'  sa^'s  I.  '  We  have  a  holiday 
at  our  office  to-day — at  least  Roundhand  gove  me  and  Gus 
leave  ;  and  I  shall  be  very  hai)py,  indeed,  to  take  a  drive  in 
the  Park,  if  it's  no  offense.' 

*  I'm  sure  it  will  give  us — infinite  pleasure', '  said  Lady  Jane, 
though  rather  in  a  grave  way. 

'Oh,  that  it  will  ! '  says  Lady  Fanny,  clajiping  her  hands  ; 
'won't  it,  grandmamma?  And  after  we  liave  been  in  the 
Park  we  can  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  if  Mr.  Titmarsh 
will  be  good  enough  to  accompany  us.' 

'  Indeed,  Fanny,  we  will  do  no  such  thing,'  says  Lady  Jane. 

'  Indeed  but  we  will,  though  !  '  shrieked  out  Lady  Drum. 
'Aintldying  to  know  everything  about  his  uncle  and  thir- 
teen aunts  ?  and  you're  all  chattering  so,  you  3'oung  women, 
that  not  a  blessed  syllable  will  you  allow  me  or  my  young 
friend  here  to  speak.' 

Lady  Jane  gave  a  shrug  with  her  shoulders,  and  did  not  say 
a  single  word  more.  Lady  Fann}-^,  who  was  as  gay  as  a  young 
kitten  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak  of  the  aristocracy), 
laughed  and  blushed  and  giggled,  and  seemed  quite  to  enjoy 
her  sister's  ill  humor.  And  the  countess  began  at  once,  and 
entered  into  the  history  of  the  thirteen  Misses  Iloggarty,  which 
was  not  near  finished  when  we  enti'red  the  Park. 

When  there  you  can't  think  what  hundreds  of  gents  on 
horseback  came  to  the  carriage  and  talked  to  the  ladies.  They 
had  their  joke  for  Lady  Drum,  who  seemed  to  be  a  character 
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in  her  wa}^ ;  their  bow  for  Lady  Jane  ;  and,  the  young  ones 
especially,  their  compliment  for  Lady  Fanny. 

Though  she  bowed  and  blushed,  as  a  young  lady  should, 
Lady  Fanny  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something  else  ;  for  she 
kept  her  head  out  of  the  carriage,  looking  eagerly  among  the 
liorsemen,  as  if  she  expected  to  see  somebody.  Alia  !  my  Lady 
Fanny,  I  knew  what  it  meant  when  a  young  pretty  lady  like 
you  was  absent,  and  on  tlie  lookout,  and  only  half  answered 
the  questions  put  to  her.  Let  alone  Sam  Titmarsh — lie  knows 
what  somebody  means  as  well  as  another,  I  warrant.  As  I  saw 
these  maneuvers  going  on  I  could  not  helj)  just  giving  a  wink 
to  Lady  Jane,  as  much  as  to  say  I  knew  what  was  what.  *  I 
guess  the  young  lady  is  looking  for  Somebody,'  says  I.  It 
was  then  her  turn  to  look  queer,  I  assure  you,  and  she  blushed 
as  red  as  scarlet  ;  but,  after  a  minute,  the  good-natured  little 
thing  looked  at  her  sister,  and  both  the  young  ladies  put  their 
handkerchiefs  up  to  their  faces,  and  began  laughing — laughing 
as  if  I  had  said  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world. 

*  11  est  charnumt,  voire  monsieur,''  said  Lady  Jane  to  her 
grandmamma  ;  and  on  which  I  bowed  and  said, '  Madame,  vous 
rnefaites  beaHcoupd7ionneKr\'  for  I  know  the  French  language, 
and  was  jileased  to  find  that  these  good  ladies  had  taken  a 
liking  to  me.  'I'm  a  poor  humble  lad,  ma'am,  not  used  to 
London  society,  and  do  really  feel  it  quite  kind  of  you  to  take 
.me  by  the  hand  so,  and  give  me  a  drive  in  your  tine  carriage.* 

At  this  minute,  a  gentleman  on  a  black  horse,  with  a  pale  face 
and  a  tuft  to  his  chin, cameriding  up  to  the  carriage  ;  and  I  knew 
by  a  little  start  that  Lady  Fanny  gave,  and  by  her  instantly 
looking  round  the  other  way,  that  /Somebody  was  come  at  last. 

*  Lady  Drum,'  said  lie,  '  your  most  devoted  servant  !  I 
have  just  been  riding  with  a  gentleman  who  almost  shot  him- 
self for  love  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Drum  in  the  year — 
never  mintl  the  year.' 

'  Was  it  Killblazes  ? '  said  the  lady,  *  He's  a  dear  old  man, 
and  I'm  quite  ready  to  go  off  with  him  this  minute.  Or  was  it 
that  delight  of  an  old  bishop  ?  He's  got  a  lock  of  my  hair  now 
— I  gave  it  him  when  he  was  paj>a's  chaplain  ;  and  let  me  tell 
you  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  another  now  in  the 
same  place.' 

*  Law,  my  lady  ' !  says  I,  '  you  don't  say  so  ? ' 

'  But  indeed  I  do,  my  good  sir,'  says  she  ;  '  for  between  our- 
selves, my  head's  as  bare  as  a  cannon  ball — ask  Fanny  if  it  isn't. 
Such  a  fright  as  the  poor  thing  got  when  she  was  a  baby,  and 
came  upon  me  suddenly  in  my  dressing  room  without  my  wig  ! ' 
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'Ihope  Lady  Fanny  lias  recovered  from  the  shock,'  said 

*  Somebody,'  looking  first  at  her,  and  then  at  me  as  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  swallow  me.  And  would  you  believe  it  ?  all  tliat 
Lady  Fanny  could  say  was, '  Pretty  well, I  thank  you,  my  lord'  ; 
and  she  said  this  with  as  much  fluttering  and  blusliing  as  we 
used  to  say  our  Virgil  at  school — when  we  hadn't  learned  it. 

M}^  lord  still  kept  on  looking  ver}'  fiercely  at  me,  and  mut- 
tered something  about  having  hoped  to  find  a  seat  in  Lady 
Drum's  carriage,  as  he  was  tired  of  riding  ;  on  which  Lady 
Fanny  muttered  something  too  about  '  a  friend  of  grand- 
mamma's.' 

*  You  should  say  a  friend  of  yours,  Fanny,'  says  Lady  Jane  ; 

*  I  am  sure  we  should  never  have  come  to  the  Park  if  Fanny 
had  not  insisted  upon  bringing  Mr.  Titmarsh  hither.  Let  me 
Introduce  the  Earl  of  Tiptoff  to  Mr,  Titmarsh.'  But  instead 
of  taking  off  his  hat  as  I  did  niine,  his  lordship  growled  out 
that  he  hoped  for  another  opportunity,  and  galloped  off  again 
on  his  black  horse.  Why  the  deuce  /should  have  offended 
him  I  never  could  understand. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  destined  to  offend  all  the  men 
that  day  ;  for  who  should  presently  come  up  but  the  Right 
Honorable  Edmund  Preston,  one  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries 
of  State  (as  I  knew  very  well  by  the  almanac  in  our  ofiice), 
and  the  husband  of  Lady  Jane. 

The  Right  Honorable  Edmund  was  riding  a  gray  cob,  and 
was  a  fat  pale-faced  man  who  looked  as  if  he  never  went  into 
the  open  air.  'Who  the  devil's  that?'  said  he  to  his  wife, 
looking  surlily  both  at  me  and  her. 

*0h,  it's  a  friend  of  grandmamma's  and  Jane's,'  said  Lady 
Fanny  at  once,  looking,  like  a  sly  rogue  as  she  was,  quite 
archly  at  her  sister — who  in  her  turn  appeared  quite  frightened, 
and  looked  imploringl 3'^  at  her  sister,  and  never  dared  to  breathe 
a  syllable.  'Yes,  indeed,' continued  Lady  Fanny,  '  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh is  a  cousin  of  grandmamma's  by  the  mother's  side  ;  by 
the  Hoggarty  side.  Didn't  you  know  the  Iloggarties  when  you 
were  in  Ireland,  P^dmund,  with  Lord  Bagwig  ?  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  grandmamma's  cousin,  Mr.  Titmarsh  ;  JNIr.  Tit- 
marsh, my  brother,  Mr.  Edmund  Preston.' 

There  was  Lady  Jane  all  the  time  treading  uj)on  her  sister's 
foot  as  hard  as  possible,  arid  the  little  wicked  thing  would  take 
no  notice  ;  and  I,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  cousinship,  feel- 
ing as  confounded  as  could  l)e.  Jiiit  I  did  not  know  the 
(/ountess  of  Drum  near  so  well  as  that  sly  minx  her  grand- 
daughter did  ;  for  the  old   lady,  who   had  just   before  called 
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poor  Gus  Hoskins  her  cousin,  had,  it  appeared,  the  mania  of 
fancying  all  the  world  related  to  her,  and  said  : 

*Ye8,  we're  cousins,  and  not  very  far  removed.  Mick 
Hoggarty's  grandmother  was  Millicent  Brady,  and  she  and  ray 
Aunt  Towzer  were  related,  as  all  the  world  knows  ;  for  Deci- 
mus  Brady  of  Ballybrady  married  an  own  cousin  of  Aunt  Tow- 
zer's  mother.  Bell  Swift — that  was  no  relation  of  tlie  dean's,  my 
love,  who  came  but  of  a  so-so  family — and  isn't  that  clear  ?' 

*0h,  perfectl}^,  grandmamma,'  said  Lady  Jane,  laughing, 
while  the  right  honorable  gent  still  rode  by  us,  looking  sour 
and  surly. 

*And  sure  you  knew  the  Hoggarties,  Edmund  ?  the  thir- 
teen red-haired  girls — the  nine  graces,  and  four  over,  as  poor 
Clancoy  used  to  call  them.  Poor  Clan  ! — a  cousin  of  yours 
and  mine,  Mr.  Titmarsli,  and  sadly  in  love  with  me  lie  was  too. 
Not  remember  them  all  now,  Edmund — not  remember? — not 
remember  Biddy  and  Minny,  and  Thedy  and  Widdy,  and 
Mysie  and  Grizzy,  and  Polly  and  Dolly,  and  the  rest?' 

'  D the  Miss  I  loggarties,  ma'am,'  said  the  light  honorable 

gent;  and  he  said  it  with  sucli  energy  that  his  gray  horse 
gave  a  sudden  lash  out  that  well  nigh  sent  him  over  his  head. 
Lady  Jane  screamed  ;  Lad}^  Fanny  laughed  ;  old  Lady  Drum 
looked  as  if  she  did  not  care  twopence,  and  said  '  Serve  jou 
right  for  swearing,  j'ou  ojous  man  j'ou  !  ' 

*  Hadn't  you  better  come  into  the  carriage,  Edmund — Mr. 
Preston?'  cried  out  tlie  lady  anxiously. 

'Oh,  Pm  sure  I'll  slip  out,  ma'am,'  says  I. 

*  Pooh — pooh  !  don't  stir,'  said  Lady  Drum  ;  '  it's  my  car- 
riage ;  and  if  Mr.  Preston  chooses  to  swear  at  a  lad\^  of  my 
years  in  that  ojous  vulgar  waj^ — in  that  ojous  vulgar  way,  I 
repeat — I  don't  see  why  my  friends  should  be  inconvenienced 
for  him.  Let  him  sit  on  the  dicky  if  he  likes,  or  come  in  and 
ride  bodkin.'  It  was  quite  clear  that  my  Lady  Drum  hated 
lier  grandson-in-law  heartily ;  and  I've  remarked  somehow  in 
families  that  this  kind  of  hatred  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Mr.  Preston,  one  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  was, 
to  tell  the  trutli,  in  a  great  frigiit  upon  his  horse,  and  was  glad 
to  get  away  from  the  kicking,  })lunging  brute.  His  pale  face 
looked  still  paler  than  before,  and  his  hands  and  legs  trembled, 
as  he  dismounted  from  the  cob  nnd  gave  the  reins  to  his  serv- 
ant. I  disliked  the  looks  of  the  chap — of  the  master,  T  mean 
— at  the  first  moment  he  came  up,  when  he  spoke  rudely  to 
that  nice  gentle  wife  of  his  ;  and  I  thought  he  was  a  cowardly 
fellow,  as  the  adventure  of  the  cob  showed  him  to  be.    Heaven 
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bless  you  !  a  baby  coukl  have  ridden  it  ;  and  here  was  the  man 
with  his  soul  in  his  moutli  at  tlie  very  first  kick. 

'  Oil,  quick  !  do  come  in,  Edmund,'  said  Lady  Fanny,  laugh- 
ing ;  and  tlie  carriage  steps  being  let  down,  and  giving  me  a 
great  scowl  as  he  came  in,  he  was  going  to  place  himself  in 
Lady  Fanny's  corner  (I  wai'rant  you  I  wouldn't  budge  from 
mine)  when  the  little  rogue  cried  out,  '  Oh,  no  !  by  no  means, 
Mr.  Preston.  Shut  the  door,  Thomas.  And  oh  !  what  fun  it 
will  be  to  show  all  the  world  a  secretary  of  state  riding  l)odkin  !' 

And  pretty  glum  the  secretary  of  state  looked,  I  assure  you. 

'Take  my  place,  Edmuiul,  and  don't  mind  Fanny's  folly,' 
said  Lady  Jane  timidly. 

'  Oh,  no  ! — pray,  madam,  don't  stir  !  I'm  comfortable,  very 
comfortable  ;  and  so  I  hojje  is  this  Mr. — this  gentleman.' 

*  Perfectly,  I  assure  you,'  says  I,  '  I  was  going  to  offer  to 
ride  your  horse  home  for  you,  as  you  seemed  to  be  rather 
frightened  at  it ;  but  the  fact  was  I  was  so  comfortable  here 
that  really  I  couldrCt  move.' 

Such  a  grin  as  old  Lady  Drum  gave  when  I  said  that ! 
how  her  little  eyes  twinkled  and  her  little  sly  mouth  ]uickered 
up  !    I  couldn't  lielp  speaking,  for,  look  3^011,  my  blood  was  up. 

'  We  shall  always  be  happy  of  your  company,  Cousin  Tit- 
marsh,'  says  she  ;  and  handed  me  a  gold  snuffbox,  out  of 
"which  I  took  a  pinch,  and  sneezed  with  the  air  of  a  lord. 

'As  you  have  invited  this  gentleman  into  your  carriage, 
Lady  Jane  Preston,  hadn't  you  better  invite  him  home  to  din- 
ner? *  says  Mr.  Preston,  quite  blue  with  rage. 

'I  invited  him  into  my  carr'age,'  says  the  old  lady  ;  'and 
as  we  are  going  to  dine  at  your  house  and  you  press  it,  I'm 
sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  him  there.' 

'  I'm  very  sorry  I'm  engaged,'  said  I. 

'Oil,  indeed,  what  a  pity!'  says  Right  Honorable  Ned, 
still  glowering  at  his  wife.  '  What  a  pity  that  this  gentleman 
— I  forget  his  name — that  your  friend,  Lady  Jane,  is  engaged  ! 
I  am  sure  you  would  have  had  such  gratification  in  meeting 
your  relation  in  Whitehall.' 

Lady  Drum  was  over  fond  of  finding  out  relations,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  this  speech  of  liight  Honorable  Ned's  was  rather 
too  much.  '  Now,  Sam,'  says  I,  '  be  a  man  and  show  your 
spirit !  '  So  I  spoke  up  at  once,  and  said, '  Why,  ladies,  as  the 
right  honorable  gent  is  so  very  pressing,  I'll  give  uj)  my  engage- 
ment, and  shall  have  sincere  pleasure  in  cutting  nuUton  witii 
him.     What's  3'our  hour,  sir?' 

He  didn't  condescend  to  answer,  and  for  me  I  did  not  care  ; 
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for,  you  see,  I  did  not  intend  to  dine  with  tlie  man,  but  only  to 
give  liim  a  lesson  of  manners.  For  tliougb  I  am  but  a  poor  fel- 
low, and  hear  people  cry  out  how  vulgar  it  is  to  eat  peas  with 
a  knife  or  ask  three  times  for  cheese,  and  such  like  points  of 
ceremony,  there's  something,  I  think,  much  more  vulgar  than 
all  this,  and  that  is  insolence  to  one's  inferiors.  I  hate  the  chap 
that  uses  it,  as  I  scorn  him  of  humble  rank  that  affects  to  be  of 
the  fashion  ;  and  so  I  determined  to  let  Mr.  Preston  know  a 
piece  of  my  mind. 

When  the  carriage  drove  up  to  his  house  I  handed  out  the 
ladies  as  politely  as  possible,  and  walked  into  the  hall,  and  then 
taking  hold  of  Mr.  Preston's  button  at  the  door,  I  said,  before 
the  ladies  and  the  two  big  servants — upon  my  word  I  did  : 

*Sir,'  says  I,  'this  kind  old  lady  asked  me  into  her  carriage, 
and  I  rode  in  it  to  please  her,  not  myself.  When  you  came  up 
and  asked  who  the  devil  I  was  I  thought  3'ou  might  have  put 
the  question  in  a  more  ])olite  manner,  but  it  wasn't  my  business 
to  speak.  When,  by  way  of  a  joke,  j'ou  invited  me  to  dinner, 
I  thought  I  would  answer  in  a  joke  too,  and  here  I  am.  But 
don't  be  friglitened  ;  I'm  not  a-going  to  dine  with  you  ;  only 
if  you  plav  the  same  joke  on  other  parties — on  some  of  the 
chaps  in  our  office,  for  example — I  recommend  you  to  have  a 
care  or  they  will  t(tke  you  at  your  irord.^ 

'Is  that  all,  sir?'  says  Mr.  Preston,  still  in  a  rage;  'if 
you  have  done  will  you  leave  this  house,  or  shall  my  servants 
turn  you  out?  Turn  out  this  fellow  !  do  30U  hear  me?'  and 
he  broke  away  fi-om  me,  and  Hung  into  his  stud}^  in  a  rage. 

'He's  an  ojous,  horrid  monstlicr  of  a  man,  that  husband  of 
yours  ! '  said  Lad}^  Drum  seizing  hold  of  her  elder  grand- 
daughter's arm,  '  and  I  hate  him  ;  and  so  come  away,  for  the 
diimer  '11  be  getting  cold ' ;  and  she  was  for  hurrying  away 
Lady  Jane  without  more  ado.  But  that  kind  lady  coming  for- 
ward, looking  very  pale  and  trembling,  said,  'Mr.  Titmarsh,  I 
do  hope  you'll  not  be  angry — that  is,  that  j'ou'il  forget  what 
has  happened,  for,  believe  me,  it  has  given  me  ver\'  great ' 

Very  great  what  I  never  could  say,  for  here  the  poor  thing's 
eyes  tilled  with  tears  ;  and  Lady  Drum  crying  out,  'Tut,  tut ! 
none  of  tliis  nonsense,'  pulled  her  away  by  the  sleeve  and 
went  upstairs.  But  little  Lady  Fanny  walked  boldly  up  to 
me  and  held  me  out  her  little  hand,  and  gave  mine  such  a 
squeeze,  and  said,  'Good-by,  my  dear  Mr.  Titmarsh,'  so  very 
kindly,  that  Pm  blest  if  I  did  not  blush  up  to  the  ears,  and  all 
the  blood  in  my  body  began  to  tingle. 

So,  when  she  was  gone,  I  clapped  my  hat  on  my  head  and 
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walked  out  of  the  hall  door,  feeling  as  proud  as  a  peacock  and 
as  brave  as  a  lion  ;  and  all  I  wished  for  was  that  one  of  those 
saucy,  grinning  footmen  should  say  or  do  something  to  me 
that  was  the  least  uncivil,  so  that  I  might  have  the  ])leasure  of 
knocking  him  down  with  ray  best  compliments  to  his  master. 
But  neither  of  them  did  me  any  such  favor,  and  I  went  away 
and  dined  at  home  off  boiled  mutton  and  turnips  with  Gus 
Hoskins  quite  peacefully. 

I  did  not  think  it  was  proper  to  tell  Gus  (who,  between  our- 
selves, is  rather  curious  and  inclined  to  tittle-tattle)  all  the 
particulars  of  the  family  quarrel  of  which  I  had  been  the  cause 
and  witness,  and  so  just  said  that  the  old  lady  ('Tliey  were 
the  Drum  arras,'  says  Gus,  'for  I  went  and  looked  them  out 
that  minute  in  the  "Peerage"') — that  the  old  lady  turned  out 
to  be  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  that  she  had  taken  me  to  drive  in 
the  Park.  Next  day  we  went  to  the  office  as  usual,  when  you 
may  be  sure  that  Hoskins  told  everything  of  wliat  had  hap- 
pened, and  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  somehow,  though  I  did  not 
pretend  to  care  sixpence  about  the  matter,  T  must  confess  that 
I  was  rather  pleased  that  the  gents  in  our  office  should  hear  of 
a  part  of  my  adventure. 

But  fancy  my  surprise,  on  coming  home  in  the  evening,  to 
find  Mrs.  Stokes  the  landlady,  Miss  Selina  Stokes  her  daughter, 
and  Master  Bob  Stokes  her  son  (an  idle  young  vagabond  that 
was  always  playing  marbles  on  St.  Bride's  steps  and  in  Salis- 
bury Square) — when  I  found  thera  all  bustling  and  t\irabling 
up  the  steps  before  rae  to  our  rooras  on  the  second  floor,  and 
there,  on  the  table  between  our  two  flutes  on  one  side, my  album, 
Gus'  '  Don  Juan  '  and  '  Peerage '  on  the  other,  I  saw  as  follows  : 

1.  A  basket  of  great,  red  peaches,  looking  like  the  cheeks 
of  my  dear  Mary  Smith. 

2.  A  ditto  of  large,  fat,  lucious,  heav3^-looking  grapes. 

3.  An  enormous  piece  of  raw  mutton,  as  I  thought  it  was, 
but  Mrs.  Stokes  said  it  was  the  primest  haunch  of  venison 
that  ever  she  saw. 

And  three  cards,  viz.: 

DOWAGEK  COUNTESS  OF  DRUM. 
LADY  FANNY  HAKES. 

MR.  I'UKSTON. 
LADY  JANE  TKESTON. 

EAKL  OK  TIPTOFF. 

*  Sich  a  carriage  ! '  says  INfrs.  Stokes  (for  that  was  the  way 
the  poor  thing  spoke).     *  Sich  a  carriage — all  over  coronites  ! 
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Sich  liveries — two  great  footmen  with  red  whiskers  and  yellow 
plush  small-clothes  ;  and  inside  a  very  old  lady  in  a  white  poke 
bonnet,  and  a  young  one  with  a  great  Leghorn  hat  and  blue 
ribbons,  and  a  great  tall  pale  gentleman  with  a  tuft  on  his  chin. 

*"Pray,  madam,  does  Mr.  Titmarsh  live  here?"  says  the 
young  lady,  witli  her  clear  voice. 

'  "  Yes,  my  lady,"  says  I ;  "  but  he's  at  the  office — the  West 
Diddlesex  Fire  and  Life  Office,  Cornhill." 

* "  Charles,  get  out  the  things,"  says  the  gentleman,  quite 
solemn. 

'"Yes,  ray  lord,"  says  Charles,  and  brings  me  out  the 
haunch  in  a  newspaper,  and  on  the  chany  dish  as  you  see  it, 
and  the  two  baskets  of  fruit  besides. 

'  "  Have  the  kindness,  madam,"  says  my  lord,  "  to  take  these 
things  to  Mr.  Titmarsh's  rooms,  with  our,  with  Lady  Jane 
Preston's  compliments,  and  re(juest  his  accej)tance  of  them  ;" 
and  then  he  pulled  out  the  cards  on  your  table,  and  this  letter, 
sealed  witli  his  lordship's  own  crown.' 

And  herewith  Mrs.  Stokes  gave  me  a  letter,  which  my  wife 
keeps  to  this  day,  by  the  way,  and  which  runs  thus : 

The  Earl  of  Tiptoflhas  been  commissioned  by  Lady  Jane  Preston  to  express  her 
sincere  regret  and  disnppoiiurnent  tliat  she  was  not  able  yesterday  to  enjoy  tlie  pleasure 
of  Mr.  Titmarsh's  company.  Lady  .lane  is  aliout  to  leave  town  immediately  ;  she  will 
therefore  be  unable  to  receive  her  friends  in  Whitehall  Place  this  season.  IJut  Lord 
Tiplofif  trusts  that  Mr.  Titmarsh  will  have  the  kindness  to  accept  some  of  the  produce 
of  her  ladyship's  garden  and  park,  with  which,  perhaps,  he  will  enterUiin  some  of  those 
friends  in  whose  favor  he  knows  so  well  how  to  speak. 

Along  with  this  was  a  little  note,  containing  the  words 
'Lady  Drum  at  home.  Friday  evening,  June  17.'  And  all 
this  came  to  me  because  my  Aunt  lioggarty  had  given  me  a 
diamond  pin  ! 

I  did  not  send  back  the  venison,  as  why  should  I?  Gus  was 
for  sending  it  at  once  to  Brough,  our  director,  and  the  grapes 
and  peaches  to  my  aunt  in  Somersetsliire. 

'But  no,'  says  I  ;  'we'll  ask  Bob  Swinney  and  half  a  dozen 
more  of  our  gents,  and  we'll  have  a  merry  niglit  of  it  on 
Saturday.'  And  a  merry  night  we  had  too  ;  aTid  as  we  had 
no  wine  in  the  cupboard,  we  had  plenty  of  ale  and  gin  punch 
afterward.  And  Gus  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table  and  I  at  the 
head  ;  and  we  sang  songs,  both  comic  and  sentimental,  and 
drank  toasts ;  and  I  made  a  speech  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  mentioning  here,  because,  efitre  nous,  I  had  quite  forgotten 
in  the  morning  everything  that  had  taken  place  after  a  certain 
period  on  the  night  before. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW    THE    HAPPY    DIAMOND  WEARER    DINES    AT    PENTONVILLE. 

I  DID  not  go  to  the  office  till  lialf  an  hour  after  opening  time 
on  Monday.  If  tlie  trutli  must  be  told,  I  was  not  sorry  to  let 
Hoskiiis  have  the  start  of  me  and  toll  the  cliaj>s  what  had 
taken  place — for  Ave  all  liave  our  little  vanities,  and  I  liked  to 
be  thought  well  of  by  m}'  companions. 

When  I  came  in  I  saw  my  business  had  been  done  ])y  the 
way  in  which  the  chaps  looked  at  me  ;  especiall}'  Abednego, 
who  offered  me  a  pinch  out  of  his  gold  snuffbox  the  very  first 
thing.  Roundhand  shook  me,  too,  warmly  by  the  hand  when 
he  came  round  to  look  over  my  daybook  ;  said  I  wrote  a 
capital  hand  (and  indeed  I  believe  I  do,  without  any  sort  of 
flatter^'-),  and  invited  me  for  dinner  next  Sunday  in  INIyddelton 
Square,  *  You  won't  have,'  said  he,  '  quite  such  a  grand  turn- 
out as  with  your  friends  at  the  West  JEn(V — he  said  this  with 
a  particular  accent — 'but  Amelia  and  I  arc  always  happy  to 
see  a  friend  in  our  plain  way — pale  sherry,  old  port,  and  cut 
and  come  again.     Hey?' 

I  said  I  would  come,  and  bring  Iloskins  too. 

He  answered  that  I  was  very  i)olite,  and  that  he  should  be 
very  happy  to  see  Iloskins  ;  and  we  went  accordingly  at  the 
appointed  day  and  hour  ;  but  tliough  Gas  was  eleventh  clerk 
and  I  twelfth,  I  remarked  that  at  dinner  I  was  helped  first  and 
best.  I  had  twice  as  many  forced-meat  balls  as  Iloskins  in  \\\y 
mock-turtle,  and  pretty  nearly  all  the  oysters  out  of  tlie  sauce 
boat.  Once  Roundhand  was  going  to  help  Gus  before  me, 
when  his  wife,  who  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  looking 
very  big  and  fierce  in  red  crape  and  a  turban,  shouted  out, 
'Antony  !'  and  poor  R.  dropped  the  plate  and  blushed  as  red 
as  an3'thing.  How  JVIrs.  R.  did  talk  to  me  about  the  West 
End,  to  be  sure  !  She  liad  a  '  Peerage,'  as  you  may  be  certain, 
and  knew  everything  about  the  Drum  family  in  a  manner  that 
quitci  astonished  me.  She  aske<l  me  how  much  Lord  Drum 
iiad  a  year  ;  whether  I  thought  he  had  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  y<'ar  ;  whether  I  was  invited 
to  Drum  C'astle  ;  what  the  young  ladies  wore,  and  if  they  ha«l 
those  odious  (/i<j(>t  sleeves  which  were  just  coining  in  then,  and 
liere  Mrs.  R.  looked  at  a  pair  of  large  mottled  arms  that  she 
was  very  proud  of. 

'  I  say,  Sam,  my  boy  !  '  cried,  in  the  midst  of  our  talk,  ISIr. 
Roundhand,  who  had  been  passitig  the  port  wine  round  pretty 
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freely,  *I  hope  you  looked  to  the  main  chance,  and  put  in  a 
few  shares  of  the  West  Diddlesex — hey  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Roundhand,  have  you  put  up  the  decanters  down- 
stairs?' cries  the  lady,  quite  angry,  and  wishing  to  stop  the 
conversation. 

*No,  Milly,  I've  emptied  'era,'  says  R. 

*  Don't  Milly  me,  sir  !  and  have  the  goodness  to  go  down 
and  tell  Lancy  my  maid  '  (a  look  at  me)  '  to  make  the  tea  in 
the  study.  We  have  a  gentleman  here  who  is  not  used  to 
Pentonville  ways'  {another  look)  ; '  but  he  won't  mind  the  ways 
oi  friends.''  And  here  Mrs.  Roundhand  heaved  her  very  large 
chest,  and  gave  me  a  third  look  that  was  so  severe  that  I  de- 
clare to  goodness  it  made  me  look  quite  foolish.  As  to  Gus, 
she  never  so  much  as  spoke  to  him  all  the  evening  ;  but  he 
consoled  himself  with  a  great  lot  of  muffins,  and  sat  most  of 
the  evening  (it  was  a  cruel  hot  summer)  whistling  and  talking 
with  Roundhand  on  the  veranda,  I  think  I  should  like  to  have 
been  with  thorn — for  it  was  very  close  in  the  room  with  that 
great  big  ^Irs.  Roundhand  squeezing  close  up  to  one  on  the  sofa. 

*Do  you  recollect  what  a  jolly  niglit  we  had  here  last  sum- 
mer?' I  heard  Iloskins  say,  who  was  leaning  over  the  bal- 
cony, and  ogling  the  girls  coming  home  from  church.  *  You 
and  me  with  our  coats  off,  plenty  of  cold  rum  and  water,  Mrs. 
Roundhand  at  Margate,  and  a  whole  box  of  IManillas?' 
'  Ilush  ! '  said  Roundhand  quite  eagerly'- ;  *  Milly  will  hear.' 
But  Milly  didn't  hear  :  for  she  was  occupied  in  telling  me 
an  immense  long  story  about  her  waltzing  with  the  Count  de 
Schloppenzollern  at  the  City  ball  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  ; 
and  how  the  count  had  great  large  white  mustaches,  and  how 
odd  she  thought  it  to  go  whirling  round  the  room  with  a  great 
man's  arm  round  your  waist.  '  Mr.  Roundhand  has  never 
allowed  it  since  our  marriage — never  ;  but  in  the  3'"ear  'fourteen 
it  was  considered  a  proper  compliment,  you  know,  to  })ay  the 
sovereigns.  So  twenty-nine  young  ladies,  of  the  best  fan)ilies 
in  the  city  of  London,  I  assure  you,]N[r.Titmarsh — there  was  the 
Lord  Mayor's  own  daughters  ;  Alderman  Dobbins'  gals  ;  Sir 
Charles  Hopper's  three,  who  have  the  great  house  in  Baker 
Street  ;  and  your  humble  servant,  who  was  rather  slim- 
mer in  those  days — twenty-nine  of  us  had  a  dancing  master 
on  purpose,  and  practiced  waltzing  in  a  room  over  the 
Egyptian  Hall  at  the  Mansion  House.  He  was  a  splendid 
man,  that  Count  Schloppenzollner  !' 

*  I  am  sure,  ma'am,'  sa3's  I,  '  he  had  a  splendid  partner  1 ' 
and  blushed  up  to  my  ej-es  when  I  said  it. 
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*  Get  away,  you  naughty  creature  !  '  says  Mrs.  Round  hand, 
giving  me  a  great  ship  :  'you're  all  the  same,  you  men  in  the 
West  End — all  deceivers.  Tlie  count  was  just  like  you. 
Heigho  !  Before  you  marry,  it's  all  honey  and  compliments  ; 
when  you  win  us,  it's  all  coldness  and  indifference.  Look  at 
Roundhand,  the  great  baby,  trying  to  beat  down  a  butterfly 
with  his  yellow  bandanna !  Can  a  man  like  (hat  comprehend 
me  ?  can  he  till  the  void  in  my  heart?'  (She  pronounced  it 
without  the  Ay  but  that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  place  meant.)  '  Ah,  no  !  Will  i/ou  be  so  neg- 
lectful when  7/ou  marry,  Mr.  Titmarsh?' 

As  she  spoke  the  bells  were  just  tolling  the  people  out  of 
church,  ancl  I  fell  a-thinking  of  my  dear,  dear  Mary  Smith  in 
the  country,  walking  home  to  her  grandmotlier's,  in  her  mod- 
est gray  cloak,  as  the  bells  were  cliiming  and  the  air  full  of 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  hay,  and  the  river  shining  in  the  sun, 
all  crimson,  purple,  gold,  and  silver.  There  was  my  dear 
Mary  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  off,  in  Somersetshire,  walk- 
ing home  from  church  along  with  Mr.  Snorter's  family,  with 
which  she  came  and  went  ;  and  I  was  listening  to  the  talk  of 
this  great  leering  vulgar  woman. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  for  a  certain  half  of  a  sixpence  that 
you  have  heard  me  speak  of,  and  putting  my  hand  mechanically 
upon  my  chest,  I  tore  my  fingers  with  the  j)oint  of  my  new 
DIAMOND  PIN.  Mr.  Polonius  had  sent  it  home  tlie  night  before, 
and  I  sported  it  for  tlie  first  time  at  Roundhand's  to  dinner. 

*  It's  a  beautiful  diamond,'  said  Mrs.  Rt)undliand.  *  I  have 
been  looking  at  it  all  dinner  time.  How  rich  you  must  be  to 
wear  such  splendid  things  !  and  how  can  j'ou  remain  in  a  vul- 
gar office  in  the  city — you  who  have  such  great  acipiaintances 
at  the  West  P^tid?' 

The  woman  had  somehovv  put  me  in  such  a  ])assion  that  I 
bounced  off  the  sofa,  and  made  for  the  balcony  without  an- 
swering a  word, — aye,  and  half  broke  my  head  against  the  sash, 
too,  as  I  went  out  to  the  gents  in  the  ojxmi  air.  '  Gus,'  says  I, 
*I  feel  very  unwell  ;  I  wish  you'd  come  home  with  me.'  And 
Gus  did  not  de-sire  anything  belter  ;  for  he  had  ogled  the  last 
girl  out  of  the  last  church,  and  the  nigiit  was  beginning  to  fall. 

'What!  already?'  said  Mrs.  Roundhand.  'There  is  a 
lobster  coming  up, — a  trifling  refreshment  ;  not  what  he's  ac- 
customed to,  but ' 

I   am  sorr}'   to   say    I    nearly  said,']) the  lobster  ! '  as 

Roundhand  went  and  whispeird  to  her  tliat  I  was  ill. 

*  Aye,'  said  Gus,  looking  very  knowing.    '  Recollect,  Mrs.  R., 
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that  he  was  at  the  West  End  on  Thursda}',  asked  to  dine,  ma'am, 
with  the  tip  top  nobs.  Cliaps  don't  dine  at  tlie  West  End  for 
nothing,  do  tliey,  R.  ?     If  you  play  at  bowls,  you  know ' 

'  You  must  look  out  for  rubbers,^  said  Roundhand,  as  quick 
as  thought, 

'Not  in  my  house  of  a  Sunday,'  said  Mrs.  R.,  looking  very 
fierce  and  angry.  '  Not  a  card  shall  be  touclied  here.  Are 
we  in  a  Protestant  land,  sir?  in  a  Christian  country?' 

*  My  dear,  you  don't  understand.  We  were  not  talking  of 
rubbers  of  whist.' 

'  There  shall  be  7io  game  at  all  in  the  house  of  a  Sabbath 
eve,'  said  Mrs.  Roundhand  ;  and  out  she  Hounced  from  the 
room,  without  ever  so  much  as  wishing  us  good-night. 

*Do  stay,'  said  the  husband,  looking  very  much  frightened, 
— *do  stay.  She  won't  come  back  while  3'ou're  here  ;  and  I 
do  wish  you'd  sta}'  so.' 

But  we  wouldn't ;  and  when  we  reached  Salisbury  Square 
I  gave  Gus  a  lecture  about  spending  his  Sunda3's  idly  ;  and 
read  out  one  of  Blair's  sermons  before  we  went  to  bed.  As  I 
turned  over  in  bed,  I  could  not  help  thinking  about  the  luck 
the  pin  had  brought  me  ;  and  it  was  not  over  yet,  as  you  will 
see  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HOW    THE   DIAMOND    INTRODUCES    HIM    TO    A    STILL    MORK 
FASHIONABLE    PLACE. 

To  tell  the  truth,  though,  about  the  j)in,  although  I  men- 
tioned it  almost  the  last  thing  in  the  previous  cliapter,  I  assure 
you  it  Avas  by  no  means  the  last  thing  in  juy  thoughts.  It  had 
come  home  from  Mr.  Polonius',  as  I  said,  on  Saturday  night ; 
and  Gus  and  I  happened  to  be  out  enjoying  ourseIves,half  price, 
at  Sadler's  AVells  ;  and  perhaps  we  took  a  little  refreshment 
on  our  way  back  ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  stoiy. 

On  tlie  table,  however,  was  the  little  box  from  the  jewel- 
er's ;  and  when  I  took  it  out — m'/,  how  the  diamond  did 
twinkle  and  glitter  by  the  light  of  our  one  caudle  ! 

'  I'm  sure  it  would  liglit  up  the  room  of  itself,'  says  Gus. 
'I've  read  they  do  in — in  history.' 

It  was  in  the  history  of  Cogia  Hassan  Alhabbal,  in  the 
'Arabian  Niglits,'  as  I  knew  very  well.  But  we  put  the 
candle  out,  nevertheless,  to  tiy. 

'  Well,  I  declare  to  goodness  it  does  illuminate  the  old 
place  ! '    says  Gus  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  there  was  a  gas  lamp 
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opposite  our  wiudow,  and  I  believe  that  was  the  reason  why 
we  could  see  pretty  well.  At  least  in  my  bedroom,  to  which 
I  was  obliged  to  go  without  a  candle,  and  of  which  the  window 
looked  out  on  a  dead  wall,  I  could  not  see  a  wink,  in  spite  of 
the  Hoggarty  diamond,  and  was  obliged  to  grope  about  in  the 
dark  for  a  pincushion  which  Homebody  gave  me  (I  don't  mind 
owning  it  was  Mary  Smith),  and  in  which  I  stuck  it  for  the 
night.  But  somehow  I  did  not  sleep  much  for  thinking  of  it, 
and  woke  very  early  in  the  morning  ;  and,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  stuck  it  in  my  night-gown,  like  a  fool,  and  admired 
myself  very  much  in  the  glass. 

Gus  admired  it  as  much  as  I  did  ;  for  since  my  return,  and 
especially  since  my  venison  dinner  and  drive  with  Lady  Drum, 
he  thought  I  was  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  boasted 
about  his  'West  End  friend'  everywhere. 

As  we  were  going  to  dine  at  Roundhand's,  and  I  had  no 
black  satin  stock  to  set  it  off,  I  was  obliged  to  place  it  in  the 
frill  of  my  best  shirt,  which  tore  the  muslin  sadly,  by  the  way. 
However,  the  diamond  had  its  effect  on  my  entertainers,  as 
we  have  seen — rather  too  much,  perhaps,  on  one  of  them  ;  and 
next  day  I  wore  it  down  at  the  office,  as  Gus  would  make  me 
do  ;  though  it  did  not  look  near  so  well  in  the  second  day's 
shirt  as  on  the  first  day,  when  the  linen  was  quite  clear  and 
bright  with  Somersetshire  washing. 

The  chaps  at  the  West  Diddlesex  all  admired  it  hugely, 
except  that  snarling  Scotchman  M'Whirter,  fourth  clerk — out 
of  envy  because  I  <lid  not  think  much  of  a  great  yellow  stone, 
named  a  carum-gorum,  or  some  such  thing,  which  he  had  in  a 
enulf-mull,  as  he  called  it — all  except  IM'Whirter,  I  say,  were 
delighted  with  it  ;  and  Abednego  himself,  who  ought  to  know, 
as  his  father  was  in  the  line,  told  me  the  jewel  was  worth  at  least 
ten  poundsh,and  that  his  governor  wouldgiveme  as  much  for  it. 

'  Thai's  a  proof,'  says  Roundhand,  '  that  Tit's  diamond  is 
worth  at  least  thirty.'     And  we  all  laughed,  and  agreed  it  was. 

Now  I  must  confess  that  all  these  praises,  and  the  respect 
that  was  paid  me,  turned  my  head  a  little  ;  and  as  all  the 
chaps  said  I  iiiuttt  have  a  black  satin  stock  to  set  the  stone  olT, 
I  was  fool  enougli  to  buy  a  stock  that  cost  me  live-and-twenty 
shillings,  at  Ludlam's  in  l*iccadilly  ;  for  Gus  said  I  must  go 
to  the  best  place,  to  be  sure,  and  have  none  of  our  cheaj)  and 
common  East  End  stuff.  I  might  have  ha<l  one  for  sixteen 
and  six  in  Chea](side,  every  whit  as  good  ;  but  when  a  young 
lad  becomes  vain,  and  wants  to  be  fashionable,  you  see  he  cau't 
help  being  extravagant. 
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Our  director,  Mr.  Brough,  did  not  fail  to  hear  of  the  haunch 
of  venison  business,  and  my  relationship  with  Lady  Drum  and 
the  Right  Honorable  Edmund  Preston  ;  only  Abednego,  who 
told  him,  said  I  was  her  ladyship's  first  cousin  ;  and  this 
made  Brough  think  more  of  me,  and  no  worse  than  before, 

Mr.  B.  was,  as  everybody  knows.  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Rottenburgh  ;  and  being  considered  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  city  of  London,  used  to  receive  all  the  great 
people  of  the  land  at  his  villa  at  Fulham  ;  and  we  often  read 
in  the  papers  of  the  rare  doings  going  on  there. 

Well,  the  pin  certainly  worked  wonders  ;  for  not  content 
merely  with  making  me  a  present  of  a  ride  in  a  countess'  car- 
riage, of  a  haunch  of  venison  and  two  baskets  of  fruit,  and  the 
dinner  at  Roundhand's  above  described,  my  diamond  had 
other  honors  in  store  for  me,  and  procured  me  the  honor  of 
an  invitation  to  the  house  of  our  director,  Mr.  Brough. 

Once  a  year,  in  June,  that  honorable  gent  gave  a  grand 
ball  at  his  house  at  Fulham  ;  and  by  the  accounts  of  the 
entertainment  brought  back  by  one  or  two  of  our  chaps  who 
had  been  invited,  it  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  things  to 
be  seen  about  London.  You  saw  members  of  parliament 
there  as  thick  as  peas  in  July,  lords  and  ladies  without  end. 
There  was  everything  and  everybody  of  the  tiptop  sort  ;  and 
I  have  heard  that  ]\Ir.  Gunter  of  Beikeley  Square  supplied 
the  ices,  supper,  and  footmen — though  of  the  latter  Brough 
kept  a  plenty,  but  not  enough  to  serve  the  host  of  people  who 
came  to  him.  'i'he  party,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  J/rs. 
Brough's  party,  not  t\\e  gentleman's — he  being  in  the  Dissent- 
ing way,  would  scarcely  sanction  any  entertainments  of  the 
kind  ;  but  he  told  his  City  friends  that  his  lad}-^  governed  him 
in  everything  ;  and  it  was  generally  observed  that  most  of 
them  would  allow  their  daughters  to  go  to  the  ball  if  asked, 
on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  the  nobility  which  our 
director  assembled  together  ;  Mrs.  Roundhand,  I  know,  for 
one,  would  have  given  one  of  her  ears  to  go  ;  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  nothing  would  induce  Brough  to  ask  her. 

Roundhand  himself,  and  Gutch,  nineteenth  clerk,  son  of  the 
brother  of  an  East  Indian  director,  were  the  only  two  of  our 
gents  invited,  as  we  knew  very  well  ;  for  they  had  received 
their  invitations  many  weeks  before,  and  bragged  about  them 
not  a  little.  But  two  days  before  the  ball,  and  after  my  dia- 
mond pin  had  had  its  due  effect  upon  the  gents  at  the  office, 
Abednego,  who  had  been  in  the  director's  room,  came  to  my 
desk  with  a  great  smirk,  and  said,  '  Tit,  Mr.  B.  says  that  he 
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expects  you  will  coine  down  with  Rouiulliaiul  to  tlie  l):ill  on 
Thursday.'  I  thought  Moses  was  joking — at  any  rate,  that 
Mr.  B.'s  message  was  a  queer  one  ;  for  people  don't  usually 
send  invitations  in  that  abrupt,  i)ereinptory  sort  of  way  ;  but, 
sure  enough,  he  presently  came  down  himself  and  confirmed 
it,  saying,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  office,  '  Mr.  Titmarsh, 
you  will  come  down  on  Thursday  to  Mrs.  Brough's  party, 
where  you  will  see  some  relations  of  yours.' 

*  West  End  again  ! '  says  that  Gus  Iloskins  ;  and  accord- 
ingly down  I  went,  taking  a  place  in  a  cab  which  Roundhand 
hired  for  himself,  Gutch,  and  me,  and  for  which  he  very 
generously  paid  eight  shillings. 

There  is  no  use  to  describe  the  grand  gala,  nor  the  number 
of  lamps  in  the  lodge  and  in  the  garden,  nor  the  crowd  of  car- 
riages that  came  in  at  the  gates,  nor  the  troops  of  curious 
people  outside,  nor  the  ices,  fiddlers,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and 
cold  supper  within.  The  whole  description  was  beautifully 
given  in  a  fashionable  paper,  by  a  reporter  who  observed  the 
same  from  the  Yellow  Lion  over  the  way,  and  told  it  in  his 
journal  in  the  most  accurate  manner,  getting  an  account  of 
the  dresses  of  the  great  people  from  theii-  footmen  and  coach- 
men, when  they  came  to  the  alehouse  for  their  porter.  As 
for  the  names  of  the  guests,  they,  you  may  be  sure,  found 
their  way  to  the  same  newspaper  ;  and  a  great  laugh  was  had 
at  my  expense,  because  among  the  titles  of  the  great  people 
mentioned  my  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  the  *  Honorables.* 
Next  day  Brough  advertised  *a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas 
reward  for  an  emerald  necklace  lost  at  the  party  of  John 
Brough,  Esq.,  at  Fulham  '  ;  though  some  of  our  people  said 
that  no  such  thing  was  lost  at  all,  and  that  Brough  only 
wanted  to  advertise  the  magnificence  of  his  society  ;  but  thig 
doubt  was  raised  by  ])ersons  not  invited,  and  envious,  no  doubt. 

Well,  I  wore  my  diamond,  as  you  may  imagine,  and  rigged 
myself  in  my  best  clothes,  viz.,  my  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons 
before  mentioned,  nankeen  trousers  and  silk  stockings,  a  wiiite 
waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves  bought  for  the  t)Ccasion. 
But  my  coat  was  of  country  make,  very  high  in  the  waist  and 
short  in  the  sleeves,  and  I  sup))Ose  n\ust  have  looked  rather 
odd  to  some  of  the  great  ])eopl('  assi>nd)lo(l,  for  they  stareil  at 
me  a  great  deal,  and  a  whole  crowd  forn.ed  to  see  me  dance — 
which  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ])ower,  ])erforniiiig  all  the  steps 
accurately  and  with  great  agility,  as  I  had  bocn  taught  by  our 
dancing  master  in  the  country. 

And  with   whom  do  you  think  I  had  the  honor  to  dance' 
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With  no  less  a  person  than  Lady  Jane  Preston,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, had  not  gone  out  of  town,  and  who  shook  me  most 
kindly  by  the  hand  when  she  saw  mo,  and  asked  me  to  dance 
with  Iier.  We  had  my  Lord  Tiptoff  and  Lady  Fanny  Rakes 
for  our  vis-d-vis. 

You  slioukl  have  seen  liow  the  people  crowded  to  look  at 
us,  and  admired  my  dancing  too,  for  I  cut  the  very  best  of 
capers,  quite  difFcreiit  to  the  rest  of  the  gents  (my  lord  atnong 
the  number),  wlio  walked  through  the  quadrille  as  if  they 
tliought  it  a  trouble,  and  stared  at  my  activity  with  all  their 
might.  But  when  I  have  a  dance  I  like  to  enjoy  myself  ;  and 
Mary  Smith  often  said  I  Avas  the  very  best  partner  at  our 
assemblies.  While  we  Avere  dancing  I  told  Lady  Jane  how 
Roundhand,  Gutch,  and  I  had  come  down  three  in  a  cab,  be- 
sides the  driver  ;  ami  my  account  of  our  adventures  made  her 
ladyship  laugh,  I  warrant  you.  Lucky  it  was  for  me  that  I 
didn't  go  back  in  the  same  vehicle  ;  for  the  driver  went  and 
intoxicated  himself  at  the  Yellow  Lion,  threw  out  (Jutch 
and  our  heatl  clerk  as  he  was  driving  them  back,  and  actually 
fought  Gutch  afterward  and  blacked  his  eye,  because  he  said 
that  Gutch's  red  velvet  waistcoat  frightened  the  horse. 

Lady  Jane,  however,  spared  me  such  an  uncomfortable  ride 
home  ;  for  she  said  she  had  a  fonrth  place  in  iur  carriage,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  accept  it  ;  and  positively,  at  two  o'ldock 
in  the  morning,  there  was  T,  after  setting  the  ladies  and  my 
lord  down,  driviii  to  Salisbury  Square  in  a  great  thundering 
carriage,  with  tlaming  lamps  and  two  tall  footmen,  who  nearly 
knocked  the  door  and  the  whole  little  street  down  with  the 
noise  they  made  at  the  rapper.  You  should  have  seen  Gus' 
head  peeping  out  of  window  in  his  white  nightcap  !  He  kept 
me  up  the  whole  night  telling  him  about  the  ball,  and  the 
great  people  T  had  seen  there,  and  next  day  he  told  at  the 
office  my  stories,  with  his  own  usual  embroideries  upon  them. 

'  Mr,  Titmarsh,'  said  Lady  Fanny,  laughing  to  me,  '  who  is 
that  great  fat,  curious  man,  the  master  of  the  house  ?  Do  you 
know  he  asked  mo  if  you  were  not  related  to  us?  and  I  said, 
"  Oh,  yes,  you  wore."  ' 

*  Fanny  ! '  says  Lady  Jane. 

'  Well,'  answered  the  other,  *  did  not  grandmamma  say  Mr. 

Titmarsh  was  her  cousin  ?  ' 

'But  you  know  that  grandmamma's  memorjnsnot  very  good.' 
'  Indeed,  you're  wrong.  Lady  Jane,'  says  my  lord  ;  *  I  think 

its  prodigious.' 

*  Yes,  but  not  very — not  very  accurate.' 
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*No,  my  la<ly,'  says  I  ;  'for  her  ladyshij),  llio  Countess  of 
Drum,  said,  if  you  remem))er,  that  my  friend  (ius  Iloskius ' 

'  Wiiose  cause  you  supported  so  bravely,'  cries  Lady  F'anny. 

'That  m}"  friend  Gus  is  her  hidyship's  cousin  too,  whicli 
cannot  be,  for  I  know  all  liis  family  ;  they  live  in  Skinner 
Street  and  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  are  not — not  quite  so  resjiectahle 
as  my  relatives.' 

At  this  they  all  began  to  laugh  ;  and  my  lord  said  rather 
haughtily  : 

'  Depend  upon  it,  IMr.  Titmarsh,  that  Lady  Drum  is  no  more 
your  cousin  than  she  is  thecousin  of  3'our  friend  Mr.  Iloskinson.* 

*  Iloskins,  my  lord — and  so  I  told  Gus  ;  but  you  see  he  is 
very  fond  of  me,  and  will  have  it  that  1  am  related  to  Lady  D., 
and  say  what  I  will  to  the  contrary,  tells  the  story  everywhere. 
Though,  to  be  sure,' added  I,  with  a  laugh,  'it  has  gained  me 
no  small  good  in  my  time.'  So  I  described  to  the  party  our 
dinner  at  Mrs.  Roundhaiid's,  which  all  came  from  my  diamond 
pin,  and  my  reputation  as  a  connection  of  tlie  aristocracy. 
Then  I  thanked  Lady  Jane  hantlsomely  for  her  magnificent 
present  of  fruit  and  venison,  and  told  her  that  it  had  enter- 
teined  a  great  number  of  kind  friends  of  mine,  who  hatl  drunk 
her  ladyship's  health  with  the  greatest  gratitude. 

'  A  haunch  ofoetiiso/if  '  cried  Lady  Jane,  quite  astonished  ; 
'indeed,  Ml'.  Titmarsh,  lam  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  you.' 

As  we  passed  a  gas  lamp  I  saw  Lady  Fanny  laughing  as 
usual,  and  turning  her  great  arch  sparkling  black  eyes  at  Lord 
Tiptoff. 

'  Why,  Lady  Jane,'  said  he, '  if  the  truth  must  out,  tlic  great 
haunch  of  venison  trick  was  one  of  this  young  lady's  perform- 
ing. You  must  know  that  I  had  received  the  above  named 
hauncli  from  Lord  Guttlebury's  ])ark  ;  and  knowing  that  Pres- 
ton is  not  averse  to  (Jutth'bury  venison,  was  ti'iling  Lady  Drum 
(in  whose  carriage  I  had  a  seat  that  day,  as  ]\L-.  Titmarsh  was 
not  in  the  way)  that  I  intended  the  haunch  for  your  husband's 
table.  Whereupon  my  Lady  Fanny,  clapjiing  together  her 
little  hands,  declared  and  vowed  tliat  the  venison  should  ttot  go 
to  Preston,  l)Ut  should  be  sent  to  a  gentleman  about  whose  ad- 
ventures on  the  day  previous  we  had  just  been  talking — to  Mr. 
Titmarsh,  in  fact,  wiiom  Preston,  as  Fanny  vowed,  had  used 
most  cruelly,  and  to  whom,  she  sai<l,  a  rcj>aration  was  due.  So 
my  Lady  Fanny  insists  upon  our  driving  straight  to  my  rooms 
in  the  Albany  (you  know  lam  oidy  to  stay  in  my  bachelor's 
quarters  a  month  longer) ' 

'Nonsense  !  '  says  l^ady  Fanny. 
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'Insiets  upon  driving  straight  to  my  chambers  in  the 
Albany,  extracting  thence  the  above-named  haunch ' 

'  Grandmamma  was  very  sorry  to  part  with  it,'  cries  Lady 
Fanii}', 

'  And  then  she  orders  us  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Titmarsh's  ho4ise 
in  the  city,  where  the  venison  was  left,  in  company  with  a 
couple  of  baskets  of  fruit  bought  at  Grange's  by  Lady  Fanny 
herself.' 

*  And  what  was  more,'  said  Lady  Fanny,  '  I  made  grand- 
mamma go  into  Fr into  Lord  Tiptoff's  rooms,  and  dictated 

out  of  my  own  mouth  the  letter  which  he  wrote,  and  pinned  up 
the  hauncli  of  venison  tliat  his  hideous  old  housekeeper  brought 
•us — I  am  quite  jealous  of  her — I  pinned  Uj)  the  haunch  of 
venison  in  a  copy  of  the  John  Bull  newp])aper.' 

It  had  one  of  the  Ranisbottom  letteis  in  it,  I  remember, 
which  Gus  and  I  read  on  Sunday  at  breakfast,  and  we  nearly 
killed  ourselves  witli  laughing.  The  ladies  laughed  too  when  I 
tokl  them  this,  and  good-natured  Lady  Jane  sai<l  she  would 
forgive  her  sister,  and  lioped  I  would  too  :  which  I  promised  to 
do  as  often  as  her  ladysliip  cl)ose  to  repeat  the  offense. 

I  never  had  atiy  more  venison  from  the  family  ;  but  I'll  tell 
j'^ou  ^t;}l(lt  I  had.  About  a  month  after  came  a  card  of  '  Lord 
and  La<ly  Tiptoff,'  and  a  great  piece  of  plum  cake  ;  of  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  Gus  ate  a  great  deal  too  much. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   THE    WEST   DIDDLESEX    ASSOCIATION,    AND    OF    THE    EFFECT 
THE    DIAMOND    HAD    THERE. 

Well,  the  magic  of  tlie  pin  was  not  over  yet.  Very  soon 
after  JNlrs.  Brough's  grand  party,  our  director  called  me  up  to 
his  room  at  the  West  Diddlesex,  and  after  examining  my  ac- 
counts and  speaking  awhile  about  business,  said,  '  That's  a 
very  fine  diamond  pin.  Master  Titmarsh  '  (he  spoke  in  a  grave, 
patronizing  way),  '  and  I  called  you  on  purpose  to  speak  to 
you  upon  the  subject.  I  do  not  object  to  seeing  the  young 
men  of  this  establishment  well  and  handsomely  dressed  ;  but 
I  know  that  their  salaries  cannot  afford  ornaments  like  those, 
and  I  grieve  to  see  you  with  a  thing  of  such  value.  You  have 
paid  for  it,  sir — I  trust  you  have  paid  for  it ;  for,  of  all  things, 
my  dear — dear  young  friend,  beware  of  debt.' 

I  could  not  conceive  why  Brough  was  reading  me  this  lec- 
ture about  debt  and  my  having  bought  the  diamond  pin,  as  I 
knew  that  he  had  been  asking  about  it  already,  and  how  I  came 
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by  it — Abednego  told  me  so.    *  Wh}'^,  sir,'  saj-s  I,  '  Mr,  Abed- 

nego  told  me  that  he  had  told  you  that  I  liad  told  him ' 

'  Oh,  aye — by  the  by,  now  I  recollect,  Mr,  Titmarsh — I  do 
recollect — yes  ;  though  I  suppose,  sir,  you  will  imagine  that 
I  have  other  more  important  tilings  to  remember.' 

*  Oh,  sir,  in  course,'  says  I. 

'  That  one  of  tiie  clerks  did  say  something  about  a  pin — 
that  one  of  the  other  gentlemen  had  it.  And  so  your  pin  was 
given  you,  was  it  ?  ' 

*  It  was  given  me,  sir,  by  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Tloggarty  of  Castle 
Hoggarty,'  said  I,  raising  my  voice  ;  for  I  was  a  little  proud  of 
Castle  Hoggarty, 

*  She  must  be  very  rich  to  make  such  presents,  Titmarsh  ?' 

*  Wh}',  thank  you,  sir,'  says  I,  *she  is  pretty  well  off. 
Four  hundred  a  year  jointure  ;  a  farm  at  Slopperton,  sir  ;  three 
houses  at  Squashtail  ;  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  loose 
cash  at  the  banker's,  as  I  happen  to  know,  sir, — thafs  all.'' 

I  did  happen  to  know  this,  you  see  ;  because,  while  I  was 
down  in  Somersetshire,  Mr.  MacManus,  m}'^  aunt's  agent  in 
Ireland,  wrote  to  say  that  a  mortgage  she  had  on  Lord  Bral- 
laggan's  property  had  just  been  paid  off,  and  that  the  money 
was  lodged  at  Coutts',  Ireland  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state 
in  those  days  ;  and  my  aunt  wisely  determined  not  to  in- 
vest her  money  in  that  country  any  more,  but  to  look  out  for 
some  good  security  in  England.  However,  as  site  had  always 
received  six  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  she  would  not  hear  of  a 
smaller  interest  ;  and  had  warned  me,  as  I  was  a  commercial 
man,  on  coming  to  town,  to  look  out  for  some  means  by  which 
she  could  invest  her  money  at  that  rate  at  least. 

*And  how  do  you  come  to  know  Mrs,  Iloggirty's  property 
so  accurately  ?'  said  Mr,  Brough  ;  upon  which  I  told  him, 

'  Good  Heavens,  sir  !  and  do  you  mean  that  you,  a  clerk  in 
the  West  Diddlesex  Insurance  Office,  applied  to  by  a  respect- 
able lady  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should  invest  property, 
never  spoke  to  her  about  the  company  which  j'ou  have  the 
honor  to  serve?  Do  you  mean,  sir,  that  you,  knowing  there 
was  a  bonus  of  five  per  cent,  for  j^ourself  upon  shares  taken,  did 
not  press  Mrs.  Hoggarty  to  join  us  ?' 

*  Sir,'  says  I,  '  I'm  an  honest  man,  and  would  not  take  a 
bonus  from  my  own  relation.' 

*  Honest  I  know  you  are,  my  boy — give  me  your  hand  ! 
So  am  I  honest — so  is  every  man  in  this  company  honest  ;  but 
we  must  be  prudent  as  well.  We  have  five  millions  of  capital 
on  our  books  as  you  see — five  bonajide  millions  of  bo)ia  Jid« 
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sovereigns  paid  up,  sir, — there  is  no  dishonesty  there.  But  wliy 
should  we  not  have  twenty  millions — a  hundred  millions? 
Why  should  not  this  be  the  greatest  commercial  association  in 
the  world  ? — as  it  shall  be,  sir, — it  shall,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
John  Brough,  if  Heaven  bless  my  honest  endeavors  to  establish 
it !  But  do  you  sup2)ose  that  it  can  be  so  unless  every  man  among 
us  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  forward  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise ?  Never,  sir — never  ;  and,  for  me,  I  say  so  everywhere. 
I  glory  in  what  I  do.  There  is  not  a  house  in  which  I  enter 
but  I  leave  a  prospectus  of  the  ^Yest  Diddlesex.  There  is  not 
a  single  tradesman  I  employ  but  has  shares  in  it  to  some 
amount.  My  servants,  sir, — my  very  servants  and  grooms,  are 
bouud  up  with  it.  And  the  first  question  I  ask  of  anyone  who 
applies  to  me  for  a  place  is,  Are  you  insured  or  a  shareholder 
in  the  West  Diddlesex?  the  second,  Have  you  agood  character? 
And  if  the  first  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  I  say  to 
the  party  coming  to  me.  Then  be  a  shareholder  before  you  ask 
for  a  place  in  my  household.  Did  you  not  see  me — me  John 
Brough,  whose  name  is  good  for  millions — step  out  of  my 
coach  and  four  into  this  office,  with  four  pounds  nineteen,  which 
I  paid  in  to  Mr.  lloundhand  as  the  price  of  half  a  share  for  the 
porter  at  my  lodge  gate?  Did  you  lemark  that  1  deducted  a 
ehilling  from  the  five  pound  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  the  day  you  drew  out  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-three  ten  and  six — Thursday  week,'  says  T. 

'And  why  did  I  deduct  that  shilling,  sir  ?  Because  it  was 
my  com)nisftio)i — John  Brough's  commission  of  five  per  cent., 
honestly  earned  by  him,  and  o])eidy  taken.  Was  there  any 
disguise  about  it?  No.  Did  I  do  it  for  the  love  of  a  shilling? 
No,'  says  Brough,  lying  his  hand  on  his  heait,  '  I  did  it  from 
principle — from  that  motive  which  guides  every  one  of  m^'' 
actions,  as  I  can  look  up  to  heaveii  and  say.  I  wish  all  my 
young  men  to  see  my  example,  and  follow  it ;  I  wish — I  pray 
that  they  may.  Think  of  that  example,  sir.  That  porter  of 
mine  has  a  sick  wife  and  nine  j'oung  children  ;  he  is  himself  a 
sick  man,  and  his  tenure  of  life  is  feeble  ;  he  has  earned  money, 
sir,  in  ray  service — sixty  pounds  and  more — it  is  all  his  children 
have  to  look  to — all  ;  but  for  that,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
they  would  be  houseless  beggars  in  the  street.  And  what  have 
I  done  for  that  family,  sir  ?  I  have  put  that  money  out  of  the 
reach  of  Robert  Gates,  and  placed  it  so  that  it  shall  be  a 
blessing  to  his  famil}'^  at  his  death.  Every  farthing  is  invested 
in  shares  in  this  oHice  ;  and  Robert  Gates,  ray  lodge  porter,  is 
a  holder  of  three  shares  in  the   AVest  Diddlesex  Association, 
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and,  in  that  capacity,  j^our  master  and  mine.     Do  you  think  I 
want  to  cheat  Gates  ? ' 
'  Oh,  sir  ! '  says  I. 

*  To  cheat  that  poor  helpless  man,  and  those  tender,  inno- 
cent children  ?  You  can't  think  so,  sir  ;  I  should  be  a  disgrace 
to  human  nature  if  I  did,  But  what  boots  all  my  energy  and 
perseverance?  What  though  I  place  my  friends'  money,  my 
family's  mone}^,  my  own  money — my  hopes,  wishes,  desires, 
ambitions — all  upon  this  enterprise  ?  You  young  men  will  not 
do  so.  You,  whom  I  treat  with  love  and  confidence  as  my 
children,  make  no  return  to  me.  When  I  toil,  you  remain  slill  ; 
when  I  struggle,  you  look  on.  Say  the  w^ord  at  once — you 
doubt  me  !  O  Heavens,  that  this  should  be  the  reward  of  all 
my  care  and  love  for  you  !  ' 

Here  Mr,  Brough  was  so  affected  that  he  actually  burst 
into  tears,  and  I  confess  I  saw  in  its  true  light  the  negligence 
of  which  I  had  been  guilty, 

'  Sir,'  says  I,  '  I  am  very — very  sorr}^  :  it  Avas  a  matter  of 
delicacy,  rather  than  otherwise,  which  induced  me  not  to  speak 
to  my  aunt  about  the  West  Diddlesex,' 

'  Delicacy,  my  dear,  dear  boy — as  if  there  can  be  any  deli- 
cacy about  making  your  aunt's  fortune  !  Saj'  indifference  to 
me,  say  ingratitude,  saj'  folly — but  don't  saj'  delicacy — no,  no, 
not  delicacy.  Be  honest,  my  boy,  and  call  things  by  their 
right  names — I  always  do,' 

'  It  vKtsioWy  and  ingratitude,  Mr,  Brough,'  says  I,  *  I  see 
it  all  now  ;  and  I'll  write  to  my  aunt  this  very  post.' 

'  You  had  better  do  no  such  thing,'  says  Brough  bitterly  ; 
*the  stocks  are  at  ninety,  and  Mrs,  Hoggarty  can  get  three 
per  cent,  for  her  money.' 

'I  will  write,  sir — upon   my  word  and  honor  I   will  write.' 

*  Well,  as  your  honor  is  passed,  you  must,  I  suppose,  for 
never  break  your  word — no,  not  in  a  trifle,  Titmarsh.  Send 
me  up  the  letter  when  you  have  done,  and  I'll  fiauk  it — upon 
my  word  and  honor  I  will,'  saj's  Mr.  Brough,  laughing,  and 
holding  out  his  hand  to  me. 

I  took  it,  and  he  pressed  mine  very  kiiidl}',  *  You  may  as 
well  sit  down  here,'  says  he,  as  he  kept  hold  of  it  ;  '  there  is 
plenty  of  paper.' 

And  so  I  sat  down  and  mended  a  ])eautiful  pen,  and  began 
and  wrote,  '  Independent  Wcsl  Diddlesex  Association,  June, 
1.S22,'  and  'My  <l('ar  Aunt,'  in  the  best  maniu'r  possible. 
'I'hen  I  paused  a  little,  tliinking  what  I  should  next  say  ;  for  I 
have  always  found  that  dillicully  about  letters.     'J'he  date  and 
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my  dear  so-and-so  one  writes  off  immediately — it  is  the  next 
part  which  is  hard  ;  and  I  put  my  pen  in  mj  mouth,  flung  ray- 
self  back  in  my  chair,  and  began  to  think  about  it. 

*Bah  ! '  said  Brough, '  are  you  going  to  be  about  that  letter 
all  day,  my  good  fellow  ?  Listen  to  me,  and  I'll  dictate  to  you 
in  a  moment.     So  he  began  : 

'  My  DEAR  Aunt:  Since  my  return  from  Somersetshire  I  am  very. happy  indeed  to 
tell  yon  that  I  have  so  pleased  the  managing  director  of  our  association  and  the  board, 
that  they  have  been  good  enough  to  appoint  me  third  clerk 

*  Sir  ! '  says  I. 

'  Write  what  I  say.  Mr.  Roundhand,  as  has  been  agreed 
by  the  board  yesterdaj'-,  quits  the  clerk's  desk  and  takes  the 
title  of  secretary  and  actuary.  Mr.  Ilighmore  takes  his  place; 
Mr.  Abednego  follows  him  ;  and  I  })lace  you  as  third  clerk — as 

third  clerk  [write],  with  a  salary  of  £150  per  annum.  This  news  will,  I  know,  gratify 
my  dear  mother  ami  you,  who  have  been  a  second  mother  to  me  all  my  life. 

When  I  was  last  at  home  1  remember  you  con.iulted  me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  laying 
out  a  sum  of  money  which  was  lying  useless  in  your  banker's  liands.  I  have  since  lost 
no  opportunity  of  g.iining  wliat  information  I  could  ;  and  situated  hcreas  I  am,  in  tlie 
very  midst  of  affairs,  I  bflicve,  although  very  young,  I  am  as  good  a  person  to  ai)ply  to 
as  many  others  of  greater  age  and. standing. 

I  frequently  thought  of  mentioning  to  you  our  association,  but  feelings  of  delicacy 
prevented  me  from  doing  so.  1  did  not  wish  that  anyone  should  suppose  lliat  a  siiadow 
of  self-interest  could  move  me  in  any  way. 

But  I  believe,  without  any  sort  of  doubt,  that  the  West  Biddlesex  Association  offers 
the  best  security  that  you  can  expect  for  your  capital,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  high- 
est interest  you  can  anywhere  procure. 

The  tituation  of  the  company,  as  1  have  it  from  (he  ve}'y  best  ant/uyrity  [niMleTline 
that],  is  as  follows  : 

The  subscribed  and  bona  fide  capital  is  five  mii-lion  sterling. 

The  body  of  directors  you  know.  Suflice  it  to  say  tluit  the  managing  director  is  John 
Brough,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Brough  &  Iloff,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  man  as 
well  known  as  Mr.  Rothschild  in  the  city  of  London.  His  jirivate  fortune,  1  know 
for  a  fact,  amounts  to  half  a  million  ;  and  the  last  dividends  jiaid  to  the  Bhareholdera 
of  the  I.  W.  \i.  Association  amounted  to  6}^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

[That  I  know  was  the  dividend  declared  by  us.] 

Although  the  shares  in  the  market  are  at  a  very  great  premium,  it  is  the  nrivilege 
of  the  four  first  clerks  to  dispose  of  a  certain  number,  £.")00()  cacli  at  par;  and  if  you, 
my  dearest  aunt,  would  wish  for  £i500  worth,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  oblige  you 
by  offering  you  so  much  of  my  new  privileges. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  immediately  upon  the  subject,  as  I  have  already  an  offer  for 
the  wliole  amount  of  my  shares  at  market  price. 

*  But  I  haven't,  sir,'  says  I. 

*  You  have,  sii*.  7"  will  take  the  shai'es  ;  but  I  want  yo^t.  I 
want  as  many  respectable  persons  in  the  company  as  I  can 
bring.  I  want  you  because  I  like  you,  and  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  I  have  views  of  my  own  as  well;  for  I  am  an  honest 
man  and  say  openly  what  T  moan,  and  I'll  tell  you  ir//y  I  wajit 
you.  I  can't  by  the  regulations  of  the  company  have  more 
than  a  certain  nuniber  of  votes,  but  if  your  aunt  takes  shai'es  I 
ex'pect — I  don't  mind  owning  it — that  she  will  A'ote  with  me. 
y<>w  do  you  understand  me  ?  My  object  is  to  be  all  in  all  with 
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the  company  ;  and  if  I  be  I  will  make  it  the  most  glorious 
enterprise  that  ever  was  conducted  in  the  city  of  London.' 

So  I  signed  the  letter  and  left  it  with  Mr.  15.  to  frank. 

The  next  day  I  went  and  took  my  place  at  the  third  clerk's 
desk,  being  led  to  it  by  Mr.  B.,  who  made  a  speech  to  the 
gents,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  other  chaps,  who  grumbled 
about  their  services,  though,  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  our 
services  were  very  much  alike;  the  company  was  only  three 
years  old,  and  the  oldest  clerk  in  it  had  not  six  months'  more 
standing  in  it  than  I.  '  Lookout,'  said  that  envious  M'Whiiter 
to  me.  '  Have  you  got  money,  or  have  any  of  your  relations 
money  ?  or  are  any  of  them  going  to  put  it  into  the  concern  ?  ' 

I  did  not  think  fit  to  answer  him,  but  took  a  pinch  out  of 
his  mull,  and  was  always  kind  to  him,  and  he,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  always  most  civil  to  me.  As  for  Gus  lloskins,  he  began 
to  think  I  was  a  superior  being  ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  rest 
of  the  chaps  behaved  very  kindly  in  the  matter,  and  said  that 
if  one  man  were  to  be  put  over  their  he::ds  before  another 
they  would  have  pitched  upon  me,  for  I  had  never  harmed  any 
of  them,  and  done  little  kindnesses  to  several. 

'  I  know,'  says  Abednego,  '  how  you  got  the  place.  It  was 
I  who  got  it  you.  I  told  Brough  you  were  a  cousin  of  Pres- 
ton's, the  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  had  venison  from  him,  and  all 
that  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  he  expects  that  you  will  be  able  to 
do  him  some  good  in  that  quarter.' 

I  think  there  was  some  likelihood  in  what  Abednego  said, 
because  our  govex'nor,  as  we  called  him,  frequently  spoke  to 
me  about  my  cousin  ;  told  me  to  j)ushthe  concern  in  the  West 
End  of  the  town,  get  as  many  noblemen  as  we  could  to  insure 
with  us,  and  so  on.  It  was  in  vain  I  said  that  I  could  do 
nothing  with  Mr.  Preston.  '  Bah  !  bah  !  '  says  Mr.  Brough, 
'  don't  tell  me.  People  don't  send  haunches  of  venison  to  you 
for  nothing  ; '  and  I'm  convinced  he  thought  I  was  a  very  cau- 
tious, prudent  fellow  for  not  bragging  about  my  great  family, 
and  keeping  my  connection  with  tliem  a  secret.  To  be  sure, 
he  might  have  learned  the  truth  from  Gus,  who  lived  with  nu^  ; 
but  Gus  would  insist  that  I  was  hand  and  glove  with  all  the  no- 
bility, and  boasted  about  ni ;  ten  times  as  much  as  I  did  myself. 

The  chaps  used  to  call  me  the  '  West  Eiider.' 

'  See,'  thought  I,  '  what  I  have  gained  by  Aunt  Iloggarty 
giving  me  a  diamond  pin  !  WHiat  a  lucky  thing  it  is  tliat  she 
did  not  give  me  the  money,  as  I  hoped  she  would  !  Hatl  I  not 
had  the  pin — had  I  liven  taken  it  to  any  i>ther  ])ers(»n  hut  Mr. 
Polonius,  Lady  Drum    would   never   have   noticed   me  ;  had 
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Lady  Drum  never  noticed  nie,  IMr.  Brougli  never  would,  and 
I  never  sliould  liave  been  tliird  clerk  of  the  West  Diddlesex.' 

I  took  heart  at  all  this,  and  wrote  off  on  the  very  evening 
of  my  appointment  to  my  deaiest  Mary  Smith,  giving  lier 
warning  that  a  'certain  evejit,'  for  wliich  one  of  us  was  long- 
ing very  earnestly,  might  come  off  sooner  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. And  why  not  ?  Miss  S.'s  own  fortune  was  £70  a  year, 
mine  was  £150,  and  when  we  had  £;J00,  we  always  vowed  we 
would  marry.  '  Ah  ! '  tiiought  I,  '  if  I  could  but  go  to  Somer- 
setshire now  I  might  boldly  walk  up  to  old  Smith's  door'  (he 
was  her  grandfather,  and  a  half-pay  lieutenant  of  the  navy), 
'  I  might  knock  at  the  knocker  and  sec  my  beloved  Mary  in 
the  parlor,  ami  not  be  obliged  to  sneak  behind  hayricks  on  the 
lookout  for  her,  or  pelt  stones  at  midnight  at  her  window.' 

My  aunt,  in  a  few  days,  wrote  a  pretty  gracious  repl}'  to  my 
letter.  She  had  not  determined,  she  said,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  should  employ  her  three  thousand  pounds,  but 
should  take  my  offer  into  consideration,  begging  me  to  keep 
my  shares  open  for  a  little  while,  until  her  mind  was  made  up. 

What,  then,  does  Mr.  JJrough  do?  I  learned  afterward,  in 
the  year  1830,  when  he  and  the  West  Diddlesex  Association 
bad  disappeared  altogether,  how  he  had  ])roceeded. 

'  Who  are  the  attorneys  at  Slop2)erlon  V '  says  he  to  me  in  a 
careless  way. 

*Mr.  Ruck,  sir,'  says  I,  *  is  the  Tory  solicitor,  and  Messrs. 
Hodge  &  Smithers  the  Liberals.'  I  knew  them  very  well,  for  the 
fact  is,  before  Mary  Smith  came  to  live  in  our  parts,  I  was 
rather  partial  to  INIiss  Hodge,  and  her  great  gold-colored  ring- 
lets ;  but  Mary  came  and  soon  put  her  nose  out  of  joint,  as 
the  saying  is. 

'  And  you  are  of  what  politics?' 

'  Why,  sir,  we  are  Liberals.'  I  was  rather  ashamed  of  this, 
for  Mr.  Brough  was  an  out-and-out  Tory  ;  but  Hodge  & 
Smithers  is  a  most  respectable  firm.  I  brought  up  a  i)acket 
from  them  to  Hickson,  Dixon,  Paxton  &  Jackson,  ottr  solici- 
tors, who  are  their  London  correspondents. 

Mr.  Brough  only  said,  '  Oh,  indeed  !  '  and  did  not  talk  any 
further  on  the  subject,  but  began  admiring  my  diamond  pin 
very  much, 

*  Titmarsh,  my  dear  boy,'  says  he,  '  I  have  a  young  lady  at 
Fulham  who  is  worth  seeing,  I  assure  you,  and  who  has  heard 
so  much  about  you  from  her  father  (for  I  like  you,  my  boy,  I 
don't  care  to  own  it)  that  she  is  rather  anxious  to  see  you  too. 
Suppose  you  come  down  to  us  for  a  week  ?  Abeduego  will  do 
your  work.' 
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*  Law,  sir  !  you  are  very  kind,'  says  I. 

*  Well,  you  shall  come  down  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  like  my 
claret.  But  hark  ^e  !  I  don't  think,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are 
quite  smart  enough — quite  well  enough  dressed.  Do  you 
understand  rae  ? ' 

'  I've  my  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  at  home,  sir.* 

*  What  !  that  thing  with  the  waist  between  the  shoulders 
that  you  wore  at  Mrs.  Brougli's  i)arty  ?'  (It  vxts  rather  high 
waisted,  being  made  in  tlie  country  two  years  before.)  '  No — 
no,  that  will  never  do.  Get  some  new  clothes,  sir, — two  new 
suits  of  clothes.' 

'Sir  ! '  says  I,  Tni  already,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  very 
short  of  money  for  this  quarter,  and  can't  afford  myself  a  new 
suit  for  a  long  time  to  come.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh  !  don't  let  that  annoy  you.  Here's  a  ten- 
pound  note — but  no,  on  second  thoughts  you  may  as  well  go 
to  my  tailor's.  I'll  drive  you  down  there,  and  never  mind  the 
bill,  my  good  lad  ! '  And  drive  rae  down  he  actually  did,  in 
his  grand  coach  and  four,  to  Mr.  Von  Stiltz  in  Clifford  street, 
who  took  my  measure  and  sent  me  home  two  of  the  finest  coats 
ever  seen,  a  dress  coat  and  a  frock,  a  velvet  waistcoat,  a  silk 
ditto,  and  three  pairs  of  pantaloons  of  the  most  beautiful  make. 
Brough  told  me  to  get  some  boots  and  pumps, and  silk  stockings 
for  evenings;  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  down  to 
FuUiam  I  appeared  as  handsome  as  any  young  nobleman,  and 
Gus  said  that  *I  looked,  by  jingo,  like  a  regular  tiptop  swell.' 

In  the  meantime  the  following  letter  had  been  sent  down  to 

Hodge  &  Smithers  : 

Ram  Allet,  Cornhill,  London,  July,  1893. 
Dear  Sirs: 

[This  part  being  on  private  affairs 

relative  to  the  cases  of 

Dixon  I'.  Haiji^erstony, 

Snodgrass  v.  Riil)l)i(lt,'e  and  Another, 

I  am  not  permitted 

to  extract.] 

Likewise  we  beg  to  hand  you  a  few  more  prospectiioes  of  the  Independent  West 

Diddlt-sex  Fire  and  Life  Ansurance  Company,  of  wliicli  we  liave  tlic  lionor  to  he  the 
solicitors  in  London.  We  wrote  to  you  hint  year,  reijuestint;  you  to  accept  the  Slopper- 
ton  and  Somerset  agency  for  the  same,  and  have  l)eun  expecting  for  sonje  time  back 
that  eitlier  shares  or  assurances  sliould  l)e  cfTi'cled  l)y  you. 

The  capital  of  tlie  company,  as  you  know,  is  Ave  millions  sterling  Csay  Ci.lKVt.OOd), 
and  we  are  in  a  situation  to  nfTcr  more  tlmn  the  uhuhI  coinminsion  to  our  aLTi'iitn  of  the 
legal  profession.  We  shall  he  happy  to  gnc  a  premium  of  six  per  nwl.  for  shares  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounils,  Ci'.^  jkt  cent,  above  a  thousanil,  to  be  |)8id  im- 
mediately upon  the  taking  of  the  shares. 

I  am,  dear  sirs,  for  self  and  partners. 

Yours  most  faiihfnily, 

Samubl  Jackson. 

This  letter,  as  I  have  said,  came  into  my  hands  some  tim« 
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afterward.  I  knew  nothijig  of  it  in  the  year  1822,  wlien,  in 
my  new  suit  of  clothes,  I  went  down  to  pass  a  week  at  the 
Rookery,  Fulham,  residence  of  John  Brough,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW    SAMUEL    TITMARSH    REACHED    THE    HIGHEST    POINT    OP 
PROSPERITY. 

If  I  had  the  pen  of  a  George  Robins  I  might  describe  the 
Rookery  property  ;  suffice  it,  liowever,  to  say  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some country  place,  with  handsome  lawns  sloping  down  to  the 
river,  handsome  shrubberies  and  conservatories,  fine  stables, 
outhouses,  kitchen  gardens,  and  everything  belonging  to  a 
first-rate  I'lis  i/i  urhe,  as  the  great  auctioneer  called  it  when  he 
hammered  it  down  some  3'ears  after. 

I  arrived  on  a  Saturday  at  half  an  hour  before  dinner  ;  a 
grave  gentleman  out  of  livery  showed  me  to  my  room,  a  man 
in  a  chocolate  coat  and  gold  lace,  with  Brough's  crest  on  the 
buttons,  brought  me  a  silver  shaving  pot  of  hot  water  on  a 
silver  tra}',  and  a  grand  dinner  was  ready  at  six,  at  which  I 
had  tlie  honor  of  appearing  in  Von  Stiltz's  dress  coat  and  my 
new  silk  stockings  and  j)uni]>s. 

Brough  took  me  bj'  tlie  hand  as  I  came  in  and  ]>resented 
me  to  ills  lad}',  a  stout,  fair-haired  woman  in  liglit  bhie  satin  ; 
then  to  his  daughter,  a  tall,  thin,  dark-eyed  girl,  with  beetle 
brows,  looking  very  ill-natured,  and  about  eighteen. 

*  Belinda,  my  love,'  said  her  papa,  '  this  young  gentleman  is 
one  of  my  clerks,  who  was  at  our  ball.' 

'Oh,  indeed  !  '  saj's  Belinda,  tossing  up  her  head. 

'But  not  a  common  clerk,  INIiss  Belinda,  so,  if  you  please, 
we  will  have  none  of  your  aristocratic  airs  with  him.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  the  Countess  of  Drum,  and  I  hope  he  will  soon  be 
very  high  in  our  establishment  and  in  the  city  of  London.' 

At  the  name  of  countess  (I  liad  a  dozen  times  rectified  the 
error  about  our  relationship)  Miss  Beliiichi  made  a  low  cour- 
tesy and  stared  at  me  very  hard,  and  said  she  would  try  and 
make  the  Rookery  pleasant  to  any  friend  of  papa's.  '  We 
have  not  much  monde  to-day,'  continued  Miss  Brough,  'and 
are  onl}^  '\n  petit  comite  ;  but  I  hope  liefore  you  leave  us  you 
will  see  some  societe  that  will  make  3'our  sejour  agreeable.' 

I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  a  fashionable  girl  from  her 
using  the  French  language  in  this  waj'. 

*  Isn't  she  a  fine  girl  ? '  said  Brough,  whispering  to  me,  anc'. 
evidently  as  proud  of  her  as  a   man  could  be.     '  Isn't  she  a 
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fine  girl — eh,  you  dog  ?  Do  you  see  breeding  like  that  in 
Somersetshire  V ' 

'No,  sir,  upun  my  word  !'  answered  I  rather  slyly;  for  I 
was  thinking  all  the  while  how  'Somebody'  was  a  thousand 
times  more  beautiful,  sinij)le,  and  ladylike. 

'And  what  has  my  dearest  love  been  doing  all  day  ?'  said 
her  papa. 

'  Oh,  pa  !  I  have  pinckd  the  harp  a  little  to  Captain  Fizgig's 
flute.     Didn't  I,  Captain  Fizgig?' 

Captain  the  Honorable  Francis  Fizgig  said,  'Yes,  Brough, 
your  fair  daughter  ^>//<c'(;(?  the  harp,  and  touched  the  piano,  and 
egratlyned  the  guitar,  and  ecorched  a  song  or  two,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  ajn'onienade  dVeau — of  a  walk  upon  the  water.' 

'Law,  captain  !'  cries  Mrs.  Brough,  '\valk  on  the  water?' 

'  Hush,  mamma,  you  don't  understand  French  ! '  says  Miss 
Belinda,  with  a  sneer. 

'  It's  a  sad  disadvantage,  madam,'  says  Fizgig  gravely,  'and 
I  recommend  you  and  Brough  here,  w'ho  are  coming  out  in 
the  great  world,  to  have  some  lessons,  or  at  least  to  get  up  a 
couple  of  dozen  phrases  and  introduce  them  into  your  con- 
versation here  and  there.  I  su|>p()se,  sir,  you  speak  it  com- 
monly at  the  office,  or  what  you  call  it?'  And  Mr.  Fizgig  put 
his  glass  into  his  eye  and  looked  at  me. 

'We  speak  English,  sir,'  says  I,  'knowing  it  better  than 
French.' 

'  Everybody  has  not  had  your  opportunities,  Miss  Brough,* 
continued  the  gentleman.  '  P]verybody  has  not  voijwjc  like 
nous  autres,  hey  ?  3Iais  que  voidez-vous,  my  good  sir?  You 
must  stick  to  your  cursed  ledgers  and  things.  What's  the 
French  for  ledger.  Miss  Belinda  ?' 

'  How  can  jow  ask  ?     Je  tCen  s<;ais  rien,  I'm  sure.' 

'You  should  learn,  Miss  Brough,' said  her  father.  'The 
daughter  of  a  liritish  merchant  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
means  by  which  her  father  gets  his  bread.  Pm  not  ashamed 
— I'm  not  proud.  Those  who  know  John  Brough  know  that 
ten  years  ago  he  was  a  poor  clerk  like  my  friend  Titniarsh 
here,  and  is  now  worth  half  a  million.  Is  there  any  man  in 
the  House  better  listened  to  than  John  lirough  ?  Is  there  any 
duke  in  the  land  that  can  give  a  better  dinner  than  John 
Brough,  or  a  larger  fortune  to  his  daughter  tli.m  John  Brough  ? 
Why,  sir,  the  humble  jierson  now  speaking  to  j^ou  could  buy 
out  many  a  (lermaii  duke  !  But  I'm  not  proud— no,  no,  not 
proud.  There's  my  daughter — look  at  her — when  I  die  she 
will  be  mistress  of  my  fortune  ;  but  am  I  proud  ?     No  !     Let 
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liitn  who  can  win  her  many  her,  that's  what  I  say.  Be  it  you, 
Mr.  Fizgig,  son  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  3'ou,  Bill  Titld.  Be  it 
a  duke  or  a  shoeblack,  what  do  I  care,  hey  ? — what  do  I  care  ? ' 

'O-o-oh  !'  sighed  the  gent  who  went  by  the  name  of  Bill 
Tidil  :  a  very  pale  young  man,  with  a  black  ribbon  round  hia 
neck  instead  of  a  handkerchief,  and  his  collars  turned  down  like 
Lord  Byron.  He  was  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  with 
a  pair  of  great  green  eyes  ogling  MissBrough  with  all  his  might. 

'  O  John — my  dear  John ! '  cried  Mrs.  Brough  seizing  her  hus- 
band's hand  and  kissing  it,  *  you  are  an  angel,  that  you  are  !' 

*  Isabella,  don't  Hatter  me  ;  I'm  a  mdii — a  plain,  downright 
citizen  of  London,  without  a  particle  of  pride  except  in  you  and 
.my  daughter  here — my  two  Bells,  as  I  call  tliem.  This  is  the 
Avay  that  we  live,  Titmarsh,  my  boy  ;  ouis  is  a  happy,  humble, 
Christian  home,  and  that's  all.     Isabella,  leave  go  my  hand  ! ' 

'  Mamma,  you  mustn't  do  so  before  company  ;  it's  odious  !' 
shrieked  Miss  B.,  and  mamma  (piietly  let  the  hand  fall,  and 
heaved  from  her  ample  bosom  a  great  large  sigh.  I  felt  a  lik- 
ing for  that  simple  wojnan,  and  a  respect  for  Brough  too.  He 
couldii't  be  a  bad  man  whose  wife  loved  him  so. 

Dinner  was  soon  announced,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  leading 
in  Miss  Ix,  who  looked  back  rather  angiily,  I  thought,  at 
Captain  Fizgig,  because  that  gentleman  had  offered  his  arm 
to  -Mrs.  Brough.  He  sat  on  the  right  of  ]Mrs.  Brough,  and 
miss  flounced  down  on  the  seat  next  to  him,  leaving  me  and 
Mr.  Tidd  to  take  our  places  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

At  dinner  there  was  turl>ot  and  s<Mip  first,  and  boiled  turkey 
afterward,  of  course.  How  is  it  thai  at  all  the  great  dinners 
they  have  this  perpetual  boiled  turkey?  It  was  real  turtle 
soup — the  first  time  I  had  ever  tasted  it — and  I  remarked  how 
Mrs.  B.,  who  insisted  on  helping  it,  gave  all  the  green  lumps 
of  fat  to  her  husband,  and  put  several  slices  of  the  breast  of 
the  bird  under  the  body  until  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  helped. 

'  I'm  a  plain  man,' says  John, 'and  eat  a  plain  dinner.  I 
hate  your  kickshaws,  though  I  keep  a  French  cook  for  those 
who  are  not  of  my  way  of  thinking.  I'm  no  egotist,  look  you; 
I've  no  prejudices,  and  miss  there  has  her  bechamels  and  fal- 
lals according  to  her  taste.     Captain,  try  the  volly  vong.'' 

We  had  i)lenty  of  champagne  and  old  madeira  with  dinner, 
and  great  silver  tankards  of  porter,  which  those  might  take 
who  chose.  Brough  made  especially  a  boast  of  drinking  beer, 
and  wlien  the  ladies  retired  said,  '  Gentlemen,  Tiggins  will 
give  you  an  unlimited  supply  of  wine  ;  there's  no  stinting  here '; 
•xnd  then  laid  himself  down  in  his  easy-chair  and  fell  asleep. 
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*  He  always  does  so,'  whispered  Mv.  Tidd  to  nie. 

'Get  some  of  that  yellow-sealed  wine,  Tiggins,' Bays  the 
captain.  '  That  other  claret  we  had  yesterday  is  loaded,  and 
disagrees  with  me  iiifenially  !  ' 

I  must  say  I  liked  the  yellow  seal  much  better  than  Aunt 
Hoggarty's  Kosoliu. 

I  soon  found  out  what  Mr.  Tidd  was,  and  what  he  was 
longing  for. 

'Isn't  she  a  glorious  creature  ?  '  says  he  to  me. 

'  AVho,  sir  ? '  says  I. 

'  Miss  Belinda,  to  be  sure  ! '  cries  Tidd.  '  Did  mortal  ever 
look  upon  eyes  like  hers,  or  view  a  more  sylph-like  figure  ? ' 

'  She  might  have  a  little  more  flesh,  Mr.  Tidd,'  says  the 
captain,  '  and  a  little  less  eyebrow.  They  look  vicious,  those 
scowling  eyebrows,  in  a  girl.  Qu'en  cUtes-vous,  Mr.  Titmarsh, 
as  Miss  Brough  would  say  ? ' 

*  I  think  it  remarkably  good  claret,  sir,'  says  I. 

'Egad,  you're  the  riglit  sort  of  fellow  !  '  says  the  captain. 
'  Volto  sclolto,  eh  ?     You  respect  our  sleeping  host  yonder  ?  ' 

'  That  I  do,  sir,  as  the  first  man  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
my  managing  director.' 

*  And  so  do  I,'  says  Tidd  ;  '  and  this  day  fortnight,  when 
I'm  of  age,  I'll  prove  my  confidence  too.' 

'  As  how  ?  '  says  I. 

'  Why,  sir,  you  must  know  that  I  come  into — ahem — a  con- 
siderable property,  sir,  on  the  14th  of  July,  which  my  father 
made — in  business.' 

'Say  at  once  he  was  a  tailor,  Tidd.' 

'  He  loas  a  tailor,  sir,  but  what  of  that  ?  I've  had  a  uni- 
versity education,  and  have  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  ;  as 
much — aye,  perhaps,  and  more  than  some  members  of  an  etfeto 
aristocracy,' 

'Tiddjdon'tbesevere !'  saysthecaptain,drinkingatenth  glass. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  when  of  age  I  come  into  a  consider- 
able property  ;  and  Mr.  Brough  has  been  so  good  as  to  say  he 
can  get  me  twelve  liuiidred  a  year  for  £20,000  and  I  have 
promised  to  invest  them.' 

'In  the  West  Diddlesex,  sir?'  says  I — '  in  our  office  ?' 
'  No,  in  another  company,  of  which  Mr.  Brougli  is  director, 
and  quite  as  good  a  tiling.  Mr.  Brougli  is  a  very  old  friend  of 
my  family,  sir,  and  he  lias  taken  a  great  liking  to  me  ;  and  ho 
says  that  with  my  talents  I  ought  to  get  into  I'ailiament  ;  and 
then — and  then  !  after  I  have  laid  out  my  patrimony,  I  may 
Jook  to  mutrimoHi/,  you  see  ! ' 
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*  Oh,  you  designing  dog  ! '  said  the  captain.  '  When  I 
used  to  lick  you  at  school  who  ever  would  have  thought  that 
I  was  thrasliing  a  sucking  statesman  ?  ' 

'  Talk  awa}',  boys  ! '  said  Biough,  waking  out  of  his  sleep  ; 
'  I  only  sleej)  with  half  an  eye,  and  hear  you  all.  Yes,  you  shall 
get  into  Parliament,  Tidd  my  man,  or  my  name's  not  Brough  ! 
You  shall  have  six  per  cent,  for  your  money  or  never  believe  me  ! 
But  as  for  my  daughter — ask  Aer,  and  not  me.  You,  or  the 
captain,  or  Titmarsh  may  have  her,  if  you  can  get  her.  All  I 
ask  in  a  son-in-law  is  that  he  should  be,  Jvs  every  one  of  you 
is,  an  honorable  and  high-minded  man  !  ' 

Tidd  at  this  looked  very  knowing  ;  and  as  our  host  sank  off 
to  sleep  again,  pointed  archly  at  his  eyebrows,  and  wagged  his 
head  at  tlie  captain. 

'  Bah  !  '  says  the  captain,  '  I  say  what  I  think  ;  and  you 
may  tell  Miss  Brough  if  you  like.'  And  so  presentl}^  this  con- 
versation ended,  and  we  were  summoned  in  to  coffee.  After 
which  tlie  captain  sang  songs  with  ]\Iiss  Brough  ;  Tidd  looked 
at  her  and  said  nothing  ;  1  looked  at  ])rints,  and  Mrs.  Brough 
sat  knitting  stockings  for  the  poor.  The  captain  was  sneering 
ojienly  at  iMiss  Brough  and  her  affected  ways  and  talk  ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  bullying  contemptuous  way,  I  thought  she  seemed  to 
have  a  great  icgard  for  him,  and  to  bear  his  scorn  ver}'  meekly. 

At  twelve  Captain  Fizgig  went  off  to  his  barracks  at  Knights- 
bridge,  and  Tiild  and  I  to  our  rooms.  Next  day  being  Sun- 
day, a  great  bell  woke  us  at  eight,  and  at  nine  we  all  assembled 
in  tlie  breakfast  room,  where  Mr.  lirough  read  prayers,  a  chap- 
ter, anil  made  an  exhortation  afterward  to  us  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  except  the  French  cook,  M.  Nongtong- 
paw,  whom  I  could  see,  from  my  chair,  walking  about  in  the 
shrubberies  in  his  white  night  cap,  smoking  a  cigar. 

Every  morning  on  week  days,  punctually  at  eight,  Mr, 
Brough  went  through  the  same  ceremony,  and  had  his  family 
to  })rayers  ;  but  though  this  man  was  a  h  v])ocrite,  as  I  found 
afterward,  I'm  not  going  to  laugh  at  the  family  prayers,  or  say 
he  was  a  hypocrite  becausehe  had  them.  There  are  many  bad 
and  good  men  who  don't  go  through  the  ceremony  at  all  ;  but 
I  am  sure  the  good  men  would  be  the  better  for  it,  and  am  not 
called  u\}on  lo  settle  the  question  with  respect  to  the  bad  ones  ; 
and  therefore  I  have  passed  over  a  great  deal  of  the  religious 
]tart  of  Mr.  Brough's  behavior.  Suffice  it  that  religion  was 
always  on  his  lips  ;  that  he  went  to  church  thrice  every  Sun- 
day when  he  had  not  a  party  ;  and  if  he  did  not  talk  religion 
with   us  when  we   were  alone,  had  a  great   deal  to  say  upon 
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the  subject  upon  occasions,  as  I  fomid  one  day  when  we 
had  a  Quaker  and  Dissenter  party  to  dine,  and  when  liis  talk 
was  as  grave  as  tiiat  of  an}''  minister  present.  Tidd  was  not 
there  that  day — for  nothing  could  make  him  forsake  his  Hyron 
ribbon  or  refrain  from  wearing  his  collars  turned  down  ;  so 
Tidd  was  sent  with  the  buggy  to  Astley's.  '  A)id  hark  ye, 
Titmarsh,  my  boy,'  said  he,  '  leave  j^our  diamond  pin  upstairs  ; 
our  friends  to-day  don't  like  such  gewgaws  ;  and  though  for 
my  part  I  am  no  enemy  to  liarmless  ornaments,  yet  I  would  not 
shock  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  sterner  opinions.  You 
will  see  that  my  wife  and  Miss  Brough  consult  my  wishes  in 
this  respect.'  And  so  they  did — for  they  both  came  down  to 
dinner  in  black  gowns  and  tippets  ;  whereas  Miss  B.  had  com- 
monly" her  dress  half  off  her  shoulders. 

The  captain  rode  over  several  times  to  see  us  ;  and  Miss 
Brough  seemed  always  delighted  to  see  him.  One  day  I  met 
him  as  I  was  walking  out  alone  by  the  river,  and  Ave  had  a  long 
talk  together. 

'  Mr.Titmarsh,'  says  he,  *  from  what  little  I  have  seen  of 
you,  you  seem  to  be  an  honest  straight-minded  young  fellow  ; 
and  I  want  some  information  that  you  can  give,  'i'ell  me,  in 
the  first  place,  if  you  will — and  upon  my  honor  it  shall  go  no 
farther — about  this  insurance  company  of  yours.  You  are  in 
the  city,  and  see  how  affairs  are  going  on.  Is  ^^our  concern  a 
stable  one  ?  ' 

'  Sir,'  said  I,  '  frankly,  then,  and  upon  my  honor  too,  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  It  has  been  set  up  onl)^  four  years,  it  is  true  ;  but 
Mr.  Brough  had  a  great  name  when  it  was  established,  and  a 
vast  connection.  Every  clerk  in  the  office  has,  to  be  sure,  in  a 
manner,  paid  for  his  place,  either  by  taking  shares  himself  or 
by  his  relations  taking  them.  I  got  mine  because  my  mother, 
who  is  very  poor,  devoted  a  small  sum  of  money  that  came  to 
us  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  herself  and  a  provision  for 
me.  The  matter  was  debated  i)y  the  family  and  our  attorneys, 
Messrs.  Hodge  &  Sirt^thers,  who  are  very  well  known  in  our 
part  of  the  country  ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  my 
mother  could  not  do  better  with  her  money  for  all  of  us  than 
invest  it  in  this  w%a3\  Bi'ough  alone  is  worth  half  a  million  of 
money,  and  his  name  is  a  host  in  itself.  Nay,  more  ;  I  wrote 
the  other  day  to  an  aunt  of  mine,  who  has  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  loose  cash,  and  who  had  consulted  me  as  to  the 
disposal  of  it,  to  invest  it  in  our  office.  Can  I  give  you  any 
better  proof  of  my  opinion  of  its  solvency?' 

*  Did  Brough  persuade  you  in  any  way  ?' 
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*  Yes,  he  certainl}'^  spoke  to  me  ;  but  he  very  honestly  told 
me  his  motives,  and  tells  them  to  us  all  as  honestly.  He  says, 
"  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  object  to  increase  tlie  connection  of  the 
office  as  much  as  possible.  I  want  to  crush  all  the  other  offices 
in  London.  Our  terras  are  lower  than  any  office,  and  we  can 
bear  to  have  them  lower,  and  a  great  business  will  come  to  us 
tliat  way.  But  we  must  work  ourselves  as  well.  Every  single 
shareholder  and  officer  of  the  establishment  must  exert  himself, 
and  bring  us  customers — no  matter  for  how  little  they  are  en- 
gaged— engage  them  ;  thatisthegreatpoint."  And  accordingly 
our  director  makes  all  his  friends  and  servants  shareholders  : 
his  very  lodge  porter  yonder  is  a  shareholder  ;  and  l)e  thus  en- 
deavors to  fasten  upon  all  whom  he  comes  near.  I,  for  in- 
stance, have  just  been  appointed  over  the  heads  of  our  gents  to 
a  much  better  place  then  I  held.  I  am  asked  down  here,  and 
entertained  royally  ;  and  why  ?  Because  my  aunt  has  £3000 
which  Mr.  Brough  wants  her  to  invest  with  us.' 

'  That  looks  awkward,  Mr.  Titmarsh.' 

*  Nota  whit,  sir  ;  he  makes  no  disguise  of  the  matter.  Wlien 
the  question  is  settled  one  way  or  the  other  I  don't  believe 
Mr.  Brough  will  take  any  further  notice  of  me.  But  he  wants 
me  now.  This  place  hapj)ened  to  fall  in  just  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  had  need  of  me  ;  and  he  hopes  to  gain  over  my 
family  through  me.  He  told  me  as  much  as  we  drove  down. 
"  You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  Titmarsh,"  said  he  ;  "  you  know 
that  I  don't  give  you  this  place  because  you  are  an  honest 
fellow,  and  write  a  good  hand.  If  I  had  had  a  lesser  bribe  to 
offer  you  at  the  moment,  I  should  only  liave  given  you  that  ; 
but  I  liad  no  choice,  and  gave  you  what  was  in  my  power." ' 

'  That's  fair  enough  ;  but  what  can  make  Brough  so  eager 
for  such  a  small  sum  as  £3000  ?  ' 

'  If  it  had  been  ten,  sir,  he  would  have  been  not  a  bit  more 
eager.  You  don't  know  the  city  of  London,  and  the  passion 
which  our  great  men  in  the  share  market  have  for  increasing 
their  connection.  Mr.  Brough,  sir,  would  canvass  and  wheedle 
a  chimney-sweep  in  the  way  of  business.  See,  here  is  poor 
Tidd  and  his  £20,000.  Our  director  has  taken  possession  of 
him  just  in  the  same  wa3\  He  wants  all  the  capital  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on.' 

'Yes,  and  suppose  he  runs  off  with  the  capital?' 

'Mr.  Brough  of  the  firm  of  Brough  &  Iloff,  sir?  Suppose 
the  Bank  of  England  runs  off  !  But  here  we  are  at  the  lodge 
gate.  Let's  ask  Gates,  another  of  Mr.  Brough's  victims.'  And 
we  went  in  and  spoke  to  old  Gates. 
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*  Well,  Mr.  Gates,'  says  I,  beginning  the  matter  cleverly, 
*  you  are  one  of  my  masters,  you  know,  at  the  West  Diddlesex 
yonder  ? ' 

'  Yees,  sure,'  says  old  Gates,  grinning.  lie  was  a  retired 
servant,  with  a  large  family  come  to  him  in  his  old  age. 

'  May  I  ask  you  what  your  wages  are,  ]\Ir.  Gates, that  you  can 
lay  by  so  much  money,  and  purchase  shares  in  our  company?' 

Gates  tokl  us  his  wages  ;  and  when  we  inquired  whether 
they  were  paid  regularly,  swore  that  his  master  was  the  kind- 
est gentleman  in  the  world  ;  that  he  had  put  two  of  his 
daughters  into  service,  two  of  his  sons  to  charity  schools,  made 
one  apprentice,  and  narrated  a  hundred  other  benefits  that  he 
had  received  from  the  family.  Mrs.  Brough  clothed  half  the 
children  ;  master  gave  them  blankets  and  coats  in  winter,  and 
soup  and  meat  all  the  year  round.  Tliere  never  Avas  such  a 
generous  family,  sure,  since  the  world  began. 

'Well,  sir,'  said  I  to  the  captain,  'does  that  satisfy  you? 
Mr.  Brough  gives  to  these  people  fifty  times  as  much  as  he 
gains  from  tliem  ;  and  yet  he  makes  Mr.  Gates  take  shares  in 
our  company.' 

'  ]Mr.  Titmarsh,'  says  the  captain, '  you  are  an  honest  fellow  ; 
and  I  confess  your  argument  sounds  well.  Now  tell  me,  do 
you  know  anything  about  Miss  Brough  and  her  fortune  ? ' 

'  Brough  will  leave  her  ever^-thing — or  says  so.'  But  I  sup- 
pose the  captain  saw  some  particular  expression  in  my  coun- 
tenance, for  he  laughed  and  said  : 

'  I  suppose,  my  dear  fellow,  you  think  she's  dear  at  the  price. 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  you  are  far  wrong.' 

'  Why  then,  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  Captain  Fizgig,  are  you 
always  at  her  heels?' 

'  Mr.  Titmarsh,'  says  the  captain,  'I  owe  £20,000  ; '  and  he 
went  back  to  the  house  directly,  and  proposed  for  her. 

I  thought  this  rather  cruel  and  un)»rincii)lod  conduct  on  the 
gentleman's  part  ;  for  he  had  been  introduced  to  tlie  famil}'  by 
Mr.  Tidd,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  school,  and  had  sup- 
planted Tid<l  entirely  in  the  great  heiress'  affections.  Brough 
stormed,  and  actually  swore  at  his  daughter  (as  the  captain 
told  me  afterward),  when  he  heard  that  the  latter  had  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Fizgig  ;  and  at  last,  seeing  the  captain,  made  him 
give  his  word  that  the  engagement  should  be  kejit  secret  for 
a  few  months.  And  Captain  F.  oidy  made  a  confidant  of  me, 
and  the  mess,  as  he  said  :  but  tliis  was  after  Tidd  had  paid  his 
£20,000  over  to  our  governor,  which  he  did  punctually  when 
he  came  of  age.     The  same   day,  too,  he  proposed   for  tlie 
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young  lady,  and  I  need  not  say  was  rejected.  Presently  the 
captain's  engagement  began  to  be  whispered  about  ;  all  his 
great  relations,  the  Duke  of  Doncaster,  the  Earl  of  Cinqbars, 
the  Earl  of  Crabs,  etc.,  came  and  visited  the  Brough  family  ; 
the  Honorable  Henry  Ringwood  became  a  shareholder  in  our 
company,  and  the  Earl  of  Crabs  offered  to  be.  Our  shares  rose 
to  a  premium  ;  our  director,  his  lady,  and  daughter  were  pre- 
sented at  court  ;  and  the  great  West  Diddlesex  Association 
bid  fair  to  be  the  first  assurance  office  in  the  kingdom. 

A  very  short  time  after  my  visit  to  Fulhani  my  dear  aunt 
wrote  to  me  to  say  that  she  had  consulted  with  her  attorneys, 
Messrs.  Hodge  &  Smithers,  who  strongly  recommended  that 
.she  should  invest  the  sum  as  I  advised.  She  had  the  sum  in- 
vested, too,  in  my  name,  paying  me  many  compliments  upon 
my  honesty  and  talent ;  of  which,  she  said,  Mr.  Brough  had 
given  her  the  most  flattering  account.  And  at  the  same  time 
my  aunt  informed  me  that  at  her  death  the  shares  should  be 
my  own.  This  gave  me  a  great  weight  in  the  company,  as  you 
may  imagine.  At  our  next  annual  meeting  I  attended  in  my 
capacity  as  a  shareholder,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  heaiing 
Mr.  Brough,  in  a  magnilicent  speech,  declare  a  dividend  of  six 
per  cent.,  that  we  all  received  over  the  counter. 

'  You  lucky  young  scoundrel ! '  said  Brough  to  me  ;  '  do  you 
know  what  made  me  give  you  your  place  ?' 

'  Why,  my  aunt's  money,  to  be  sure,  sir,'  said  I, 

'No  such  thing.  Do  you  fancy  I  cared  for  those  paltry 
£3000?  I  was  t6ld  you  were  nephew  of  Lady  Drum  ;  and  Lady 
Drum  is  grandmother  of  Lady  Jane  Preston;  and  Mr.  Preston 
is  a  man  who  can  do  us  a  world  of  good.  I  knew  that  they 
had  sent  you  venison,  and  the  deuce  knows  what ;  and  when 
I  saw  Lady  Jane  at  my  party  shake  you  by  the  hand,  and 
speak  to  you  so  kindly,  I  took  all  Abednego's  tales  for  goS' 
pel.  That  was  the  reason  you  got  the  place,  mark  you,  and 
not  on  account  of  your  miserable  £3000.  AVell,  sir,  a  fort- 
night after  jou  was  with  us  at  Fulham,  I  met  Preston  in  the 
House,  and  made  a  merit  of  having  given  the  place  to  his 
cousin.  "  Confound  the  insolent  scoundrel !  "  said  he  ;  "  he 
ray  cousin  !  I  suppose  you  take  all  old  Drum's  stories  for 
true  ?  Why,  man,  it's  her  man'ia  ;  she  never  is  introduced 
to  a  man  but  she  finds  out  a  cousinship,  and  would  not  fail 
of  course  with  that  cur  of  a  Titmarsh  I  "  "  Well,"  said  I, 
laughing,  "  that  cur  has  got  a  good  place  in  consequence, 
and  the  matter  can't  be  mended."  So  you  see,'  continued  our 
director,  '  that  you  were  indebted  for  your  place,  not  to  your 
aunt's  money,  but ' 
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*  But  to  MY  aunt's  diamond  pin  !  ' 

*  Lucky  rascal ! '  said  IJroiigli,  poking  me  in  the  side  and 
going  out  of  tlie  way.     And  lucky,  in  faith,  I  thought  I  was. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

RELATES     THE     HAPPIEST     DAY     OF    SAMUEL     TITMARSIl's     LIFE. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  six 
months  Mr.  Roundliand,  the  actuary,  who  had  been  such  a 
profound  admirer  of  Mr.  Brough  and  the  West  Diddlesex 
Association,  suddenly  quarreled  with  both,  and  taking  his 
money  out  of  the  concern,  he  disposed  of  his  £5000  worth  of 
shares  to  a  pretty  good  profit,  and  went  away  speaking  every- 
thing that  was  evil  both  of  the  company  and  the  director. 

Mr.  Highmore  now  became  secretary  and  actuary,  Mr. 
Abednego  was  first  clerk,  and  your  humble  servant  was  second 
in  the  office  at  a  salary  of  £250  a  year.  How  unfounded  were 
Mr.  Roundhand's  aspersions  of  the  West  Diddlesex  appeared 
quite  clearly  at  our  meeting  in  January,  1823,  when  our  chief 
director  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  over  heard,  de- 
clared that  the  half-yearly  dividend  was  £4  per  cent.,  at  the 
rate  of  £8  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  I  sent  to  my  aunt  £120 
sterling  as  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  stock  in  my  name. 

My  excellent  aunt,  Mrs.  Iloggarty,  delighted  beyond  meas- 
ure, sent  me  back  £10  for  my  own  pocket,  and  asked  me  if  she 
had  not  better  sell  Slopperton  and  Squashtail,  and  invest  all 
her  money  in  this  admirable  concern. 

On  this  point  I  could  not  surely  do  better  than  ask  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Brough.  Mv.  B.  told  me  that  shares  could  not 
be  had  but  at  a  j)remiuin  ;  but  on  my  represei\ting  that  I  knew 
of  £5000  worth  in  the  market  at  par  he  said  :  '  Well,  if  so,  he 
would  like  a  fair  [)rice  for  his,  and  would  not  mind  disposing  of 
£5000  worth,  as  he  had  rather  a  glut  of  West  Diddlesex  shares, 
and  hisother  concerns  wanted  feeding  with  ready  money.'  At 
the  end  of  our  conversation,  of  which  I  promised  to  report  the 
purport  to  Mrs.  Hoggarty,  the  director  w;is  so  kind  as  to  say 
that  he  had  deterniiiied  on  creating  a  plaec  of  jirivate  secretary 
to  the  managing  director,  and  that  I  should  hold  that  office 
with  an  additioiuil  salary  of  £150. 

I  had  £250  a  year  ;  Miss  Smilh  had  CTO  [ler  anniun  t<>  her 
fortune.  Whathad  I  said  should  be  my  line  of  con<luct  wlien- 
ever  I  could  realize  £300  a  year? 

Gus  of  course,  and  all  the  gents  in  oui- office  thriMigh  him, 
knew  of  my  engagement  with    Mary  Smilh.      Ilcr   lather  had 
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been  a  commander  in  the  navy  and  a  very  distinguished  officer; 
and  though  Mary,  as  I  have  said,  only  brought  me  a  fortune 
of  £70  a  year,  and  I,  as  evervbody  said,  in  my  present  position 
in  the  office  and  tlie  city  of  London,  might  have  reasonabl}'- 
looked  out  for  a  lady  with  much  more  money,  yet  my  friends 
agreed  that  the  connection  was  very  respectable,  and  I  was 
content ;  as  who  would  not  have  been  with  such  a  darling  as 
Mary?  I  am  sure,  for  my  part,  I  would  not  have  taken  the 
Lord  ]\Ia3'or's  own  daughter  in  place  of  Mary,  even  with  a 
plum  to  her  fortune. 

]\Ii'.  Brough  of  course  was  made  aware  of  my  approaching 
marriage,  as  of  everylhing  else  nlating  to  ever.y  clerk  in  the 
office  ;  and  I  do  believe  Abednego  told  him  what  we  had  for 
•dinner  every  da}'.  Indeed,  his  knowledge  of  our  affairs  was 
wonderful. 

He  asked  me  how  Mary's  nu»ney  was  invested.  It  was  in 
the  three  per  cent,  consols — £2033  6s.  8d. 

'  Remember,'  sa^s  he,  *  my  lad,  INIrs,  Sam  Titmarsb  that 
is  to  be  may  have  seven  per  cent,  for  her  monej'  at  the  very 
least,  and  on  better  security  than  the  Bank  of  England  ;  for  is 
not  a  company  of  which  John  15rough  is  the  head  lietter  than 
any  other  company  in  England?'  And  to  be  sure  I  thought 
lie  was  not  far  wrong,  and  promised  to  speak  to  Mary's  guard- 
ians on  the  subject  before  our  marriage.  Lieutenant  Smith, 
her  grandfather,  had  been  at  the  first  verv  much  averse  to  our 
union.  (I  must  confess  that  one  day  finding  me  alone  with 
her,  and  kissing,  I  believe,  the  tips  of  her  little  lingers,  he  had 
taken  nw.  by  the  collar  and  turned  me  out  of  doors.)  But 
Sam  Titmarsh,  with  a  salary  of  £250  a  year,  a  promised  for- 
tune of  £150  more,  and  the  right  hand  man  of  Mr.  John 
Brough  of  London,  was  a  very  different  man  from  Sam  the 
poor  clerk,  and  the  poor  clergjinan's  widow's  son  ;  and  the 
old  gentleman  wrote  me  a  kind  letter  enough,  and  begged  me 
to  get  him  six  jiairs  of  lamb's  wool  stockings  and  four  ditto 
waistcoats  from  Romanis',  and  accepted  them  too  as  a  present 
from  me  when  I  went  down  in  June — in  happy  June  of  1823, 
to  fetch  my  dear  Mary  away. 

Mr.  Brough  was  likewise  kindly  anxious  about  my  aunt's 
Slopperton  and  Squashtail  property,  which  she  had  not  as  yet 
sold,  as  she  talked  of  doing  ;  and,  as  Mr.  B.  represented,  it 
was  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  any  person  in  whom  he  took  such 
interest,  as  he  did  in  all  the  relatives  of  his  dear  young  friend, 
should  only  have  three  per  cent,  for  hor  money,  when  siie  could 
have  eight  elsewhere.     He  always  called  me  Sam  now,  praised 
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lue  to  the  other  j'oung  men  (wliobroiio-lit  tliepi-aises  regularly 
to  me),  said  there  was  a  cover  always  laid  for  me  at  Fulhara, 
and  repeatedly  took  me  thither,  'i'here  was  but  little  company 
when  I  went  ;  and  M'Whirter  used  to  say  he  only  asked  nie 
on  days  when  lie  had  liis  vulgar  acquaintances.  But  I  did  not 
care  for  the  great  people,  not  being  born  in  their  sphere  ;  and 
indeed  did  not  much  care  for  going  to  the  house  at  all.  Miss 
Belinda  was  not  at  all  to  my  liking.  After  her  engagement 
with  Captain  t'izgig,  and  after  Mr.  Tidd  had  paid  his  £20,000 
and  Fizgig'sgreat  relations  had  joined  in  some  ofourdirector's 
companies,  Mr.  Brough  declared  he  believed  that  Captain  Fiz- 
gig's views  were  mercenary,  and  })ut  him  to  the  proof  at  once 
by  saying  that  he  must  take  Miss  Brough  without  a  farthing, 
or  not  have  her  at  all.  Whereupon  Captain  Fizgig  got  an  ap- 
j)ointment  in  the  colonies,  and  Miss  Brough  became  more  ill- 
humored  than  ever.  But  I  could  not  help  thinking  she  was 
rid  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  pitying  poor  Tidd,  who  came  back  to 
the  charge  again  more  lovesick  than  ever,  and  was  rebuffed 
pitilessly  by  Miss  Belinda.  Her  father  plainly  told  Tidd,  too, 
that  his  visits  were  disagreeable  to  Belinda,  and  though  he 
must  always  love  and  value  him,  lie  begged  him  to  discontinue 
his  calls  at  the  Rookery.  Poor  fellow  !  he  had  paid  his  £20,000 
away  for  nothing  !  for  what  was  six  per  cent,  to  him  compared 
to  six  per  cent,  and  the  hand  of  Miss  Belinda  Brough  ? 

Well,  Mr.  Brough  pitied  the  poor  lovesick  swain,  as  he 
called  me,  so  much,  and  felt  such  a  warm  sympathy'  in  my  well- 
being,  that  he  insisted  on  my  going  down  to  Somersetshire 
with  a  couple  of  months'  leave  ;  and  away  I  went,  as  happy  as 
a  lark,  with  a  couple  of  brand-new  suits  from  Von  Stiltz's  in  my 
trunk  (I  had  them  made,  looking  forward  to  a  certain  event), 
and  inside  the  trunk  Lieutenant  Smith's  fleecy  hosiery,  wrap- 
ping up  a  parcel  of  our  prospectuses  and  two  letters  from  John 
Brough,  Esq.,  to  my  mother  our  worthy  annuitant,  and  to  Mrs. 
Hoggarty  our  excellent  shareholder.  Mr.  Brough  said  I  was 
all  that  the  fondest  father  could  wish,  tliat  he  considered  meas 
his  own  boy,  and  that  he  earnestly  begged  Mrs.  Hoggarty  not 
to  delay  the  sale  of  her  little  landed  proj)(>rty,  as  land  was  high 
now  and  must  fall  ;  whereas  tlie  West  Diddlesex  Association 
sliares  were  (comparatively)  low,  and  must  inevitably,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  double,  treble,  ouatlruple  their  present 
value. 

In  this  way  I  was  prepared,  and  in  this  way  I  took  leave  of 
my  dear  Gus.  As  we  parted  in  the  yard  of  the  Bolt-in-Tun, 
Fleet  Street,  I  felt  that  I  never  should  go  back  to  Salisbury 
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Square  again,  uiid  had  made  ray  little  present  to  the  landlady's 
family  accordingly.  She  said  I  was  the  respectablest  gentle- 
man she  had  ever  had  in  her  liouse  ;  nor  was  that  saying  much, 
for  Bell  Lane  is  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet,  and  her  lodgers  used 
commonly  to  be  prisoners  on  rule  from  that  place.  As  for  Gus, 
the  poor  fellow  cried  and  blubbered  so  that  he  could  not  eat 
a  morsel  of  the  muffins  and  grilled,  ham  with  which  I  treated 
him  for  breakfast  in  the  Bolt-in-Tun  coffeehouse  ;  and  when 
I  went  away  was  waving  his  hat  and  handkerchief  so  in  the 
archway  of  the  coach-office  that  I  do  believe  the  wheels  of 
the  True  Blue  went  over  his  toes,  for  I  heard  him  roaring  as 
"we  passed  through  the  arch.  Ah  !  how  different  were  m}'  feel- 
ings as  I  sat  proudly  there  on  the  box  by  the  side  of  Jim  Ward, 
the  coachman,  to  those  I  had  the  last  time  I  mounted  that 
coach,  parting  from  my  dear  Mary  and  coming  to  London 
with  my  diamond  pin  ! 

When  arrived  near  home  (at  Grumpley,  three  miles  from 
our  village,  where  the  True  Blue  generally  stops  to  take  a  glass 
of  ale  at  the  Poppleton  Arms)  it  was  as  if  our  member,  Mr. 
Poppleton  himself,  was  come  into  the  country,  so  great  was  the 
concourse  of  people  assembled  round  the  inn.  And  there  Avas 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  and  all  the  people  of  the  village.  Tiien 
there  was  Tom  Wheeler,  the  postboy,  from  Mrs.  Rincer's 
posting  hotel  in  our  town  ;  he  was  riding  on  the  old  bay  posters, 
and  they,  Heaven  bless  us  !  were  drawing  my  aunt's  j^ellow 
chariot,  in  which  she  never  went  out  but  thrice  in  a  year,  and 
in  which  she  now  sat  in  her  splendid  cashmere  shawl  and  a 
new  hat  and  feather.  She  waved  a  white  handkerchief  out  of 
the  window,  and  Tom  Wheeler  shout-ed  out  '  Huzza  !  '  as  did 
a  number  of  the  little  blackguard  boys  of  Grumpley  ;  who,  to 
be  sure,  would  huzza  for  anything.  What  a  change  on  Tom 
Wheeler's  part,  however  !  I  remembered  only  a  few  years 
before  how  he  had  whipped  me  from  the  box  of  the  chaise,  as  I 
was  hanging  on  for  a  ride  behind. 

Next  to  my  aunt's  carriage  came  the  four-wheeled  chaise  of 
Lieutenant  Smith,  R.  N.,  who  was  driving  his  old  fat  pony  with 
his  lady  by  his  side.  I  looked  in  the  back  seat  of  the  chaise, 
and  felt  a  little  sad  at  seeing  that  Somebody  was  not  there. 
But,  oh,  silly  fellow  !  there  was  Somebody  in  the  yellow  chariot 
with  my  aunt,  blushing  like  a  peony,  I  declare,  and  looking  so 
happy  ! — oh,  so  happy  and  pretty  !  She  had  a  white  dress,  and 
a  light  blue  and  yellow  scarf,  which  my  aunt  said  were  the 
Hoggarty  colors  ;  though  what  the  Hoggartys  had  to  do  with 
light  blue  and  yellow  I  don't  know  to  this  day. 
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Well,  the  True  Blue  guard  made  a  great  bellowing  on  his 
horn  as  his  four  horses  dashed  away  ;  the  hoys  shouted  again  ; 
I  was  placed  bodkin  between  Mrs.  Iloggarty  and  Mary  ;  Tom 
Wheeler  cut  into  his  bays  ;  the  lieutenant  (who  had  shaken  me 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  whose  big  dog  did  not  make  the 
slightest  attempt  at  biting  me  this  time)  beat  his  pony  till  its 
fat  sides  lathered  again  ;  and  thus  in  this,  I  may  say,  unex- 
ampled procession,  I  arrived  in  triumpli  at  our  village. 

My  dear  mother  and  the  girls — Heaven  bless  them  ! — nine 
of  them  in  their  nankeen  spencers  (I  had  something  prettv  in 
my  trunk  for  each  of  them) — could  not  afford  a  cariiage,'but 
had  posted  themselves  on  the  road  near  the  village  ;  and  there 
was  such  a  waving  of  hands  and  handkerchiefs  ;  and  though 
my  aunt  did  not  much  notice  them,  except  by  a  majestic  toss 
of  the  head,  which  is  pardonable  in  a  woman  of  her  property, 
yet  Mary  Smith  did  even  more  than  I,  and  waved  her  hands 
as  much  as  the  whole  nine.  Ah  !  how  my  dear  mother  cried 
and  blessed  rae  when  we  met,  and  called  me  her  soul's  comfort 
and  her  darling  boy,  and  looked  at  rae  as  if  I  were  a  paragon 
of  virtue  and  genius  ;  whereas  I  Avas  only  a  veiy  lucky  young 
fellow  that  by  the  aid  of  kind  friends  had  stepped  rapidly 
into  a  very  pretty  property. 

I  was  not  to  stay  with  my  mother — that  had  been  arranged 
beforehand  ;  for  though  she  and  Mrs.  Hoggarty  were  not  re- 
markably good  friends,  yet  mother  said  it  was  for  my  benefit 
that  I  should  stay  with  my  aunt,  and  so  gave  up  the  pleasure 
of  having  me  with  her  ;  and  though  hers  was  much  the  hum- 
bler house  of  the  two,  I  need  not  say  I  preferred  it  far  to  Mrs. 
Hoggarty's  more  s})lendid  one  ;  let  alone  the  horrible  Rosolio, 
of  which  I  was  obliged  now  to  drink  gallons. 

It  was  to  Mrs.  11. 's,  then,  we  were  driven  ;  she  had  prepared 
a  great  dinner  that  evening,  and  hired  an  extra  waiter,  and  on 
getting  out  of  the  carriage  she  gave  a  sixpence  to  Tom 
Wheeler,  saying  that  was  for  himself,  and  that  she  would  settle 
with  Mrs.  Rincer  for  the  horses  afterward.  At  which  Tom 
flung  the  sixpence  upon  the  ground,  swore  most  violently,  and 
was  very  justly  called  by  my  aunt  an  '  impertinent  fellow.' 

She  had  taken  such  a  liking  to  me  that  she  would  hardly 
bear  me  out  of  her  sight.  We  used  to  sit  for  morning  after 
morning  over  her  accounts,  debating  for  hours  together  the 
propriety  of  selling  tlie  Slopj)erton  j)r()perty  ;  but  no  arrange- 
ment was  come  to  yet  about  it,  for  Hodge  &  Smitliers  could 
not  get  the  price  she  watitcil.  And,  moreover,  she  vowed  tMB-t 
at  her  decease  she  would  leave  evvry  shilling  to  me. 
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Hodge  &  Smithers,  too,  gave  a  grand  party,  and  treated 
me  with  marked  consideration  ;  as  did  every  single  person  of 
the  village.  Those  who  could  not  afford  to  give  dinners  gave 
teas,  and  all  drank  the  health  of  the  young  couple  ;  and  many 
a  time  after  dinner  or  supper  was  ni}-  Mary  made  to  blush  by 
the  allusions  to  the  cliange  in  her  condition. 

The  happy  day  for  that  ceremony  was  now  fixed,  and  the 
24th  July,  1823,  saw  nie  the  happiest  husband  of  the  prettiest 
cr'irl  in  Somersetshire.  We  were  married  from  my  mother's 
iiouse,  who  would  insist  upon  that  at  any  rate,  and  the  t\ine 
girls  acted  as  bridesmaids  ;  aye  !  and  Gus  Iloskins  came  from 
town  express  to  be  my  grootnsman,  and  had  m}^  old  room  at 
.  my  mother's,  and  stayed  with  her  for  a  week,  and  cast  a  sheep's- 
eye  upon  Miss  Winny  Titmarsh  too,  my  dear  fourth  sister,  as 
I  afterward  learned. 

My  aunt  was  very  kind  upon  the  marriage  ceremony,  indeed, 
She  had  desired  me  some  weeks  previous  to  order  magnificent 
dresses  for  Mary  from  the  celebrated  Mme.  Mantalini  of 
London,  and  some  elegant  trinkets  and  embroidered  pocket 
liandkercliiefs  from  Ilowell  &  James'.  These  were  sent 
down  to  me,  and  were  to  be  nii/  present  to  the  bride  ;  but  Mrs. 
Iloggarty  gave  me  to  understand  that  T  need  never  trouble  mj'- 
self  about  the  payment  of  the  bill,  and  I  thought  her  conduct 
very  generous.  Also  she  lent  us  her  chariot  for  the  wedding 
journey,  and  made  with  her  own  hands  a  beautiful  crimson 
satin  reticule  for  Mrs.  Samuel  Titmarsh,  her  dear  niece.  It 
contained  a  housewife  completely  furnished  with  needles,  etc., 
for  she  hoped  Mrs.  Titmarsh  would  never  neglect  her  needle  ; 
and  a  purse  containing  some  silver  pennies,  and  a  very  curious 
pocket  piece.  '  As  long  as  you  keep  these,  my  dear,'  said  'Sirs. 
Iloggarty, '  you  will  never  want ;  and  fervently — fervently  do 
I  pray  that  you  will  keep  them,'  In  the  carriage  pocket  we 
found  a  paper  of  biscuits  and  a  bottle  of  Rosolio.  We  laughed 
at  this,  and  made  it  over  to  Tom  Wheeler — who,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  like  it  tnuch  better  than  we. 

I  need  not  say  I  was  married  in  Mr.  Von  Stiltz's  coat  (the 
third  and  fourth  coats,  Heaven  help  us  !  in  a  year),  and  that  I 
wore  sparkling  in  ray  bosom  the  great  hoggarty  diamond. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

BRINGS    BACK    SAM,  HIS  WIFE,  AUNT,  AND  DIAMOND  TO  LONDON. 

We  pleased  ourselves  during  the  honejmioon  with  forming 
plans  for  our  life  in  London,  and  a  pretty  paradise  did  we  build 
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for  ourselves  !  Well,  we  w  ere  but  forty  years  old  between  us  ; 
and,  for  lu}-  part,  I  never  found  any  harm  come  of  castle- 
building,  but  a  gn-at  deal  of  pleasure. 

Before  I  left  London  I  had,  to  say  the  trutli,  looked  round 
me  for  a  proper  i)Iace,  befitting  persons  of  our  small  incoiue  ; 
and  Gus  Iloskins  and  I,  who  hunted  after  office  hours  iu 
couples,  liad  fixed  on  a  very  simg  little  cottage  in  Camden 
Town,  where  there  was  a  garden  that  certain  small  people  might 
play  in  when  they  came  ;  a  horse  and  gig  hou.=e,  if  ever  we  kept 
one — and  why  not,  in  a  few  years? — and  a  fine  healthy  air,  at 
a  reasonable  distance  from  'Change  ;  all  for  £30  a  year.  I  had 
described  this  little  spot  to  Mary  as  enthusiastically  as  Sancho 
describes  Lizias  to  Don  Quixote  ;  and  my  dear  wife  was  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  housekeeping  there,  vowed  she 
would  cook  all  the  best  dishes  herself  (esj)eciall3'  jam  pudding, 
of  which  I  confess  I  am  very  fond),  and  promised  Gus  that  he 
should  dine  with  us  at  Clematis  Bower  every  Sunday  :  only  he 
must  not  smoke  those  horrid  cigars.  As  for  Gus,  he  vowed  he 
would  have  a  room  in  the  neighborhood  too,  for  he  could  not 
bear  to  go  back  to  Bell  Lane,  where  we  two  had  been  so  happy 
together  ;  and  so  good-natured  Mary  said  she  would  ask  my 
sister  Winny  to  come  and  keep  her  company.  At  which 
Hoskins  bluslied  and  said,  '  Pooh  !  nonsense,  now.' 

But  all  our  hopes  of  a  happy,  snug  Clematis  Lodge  were 
dashed  to  the  ground  on  our  return  from  our  little  honeymoon 
excursion,  when  Mrs.  Iloggarty  informed  us  that  she  was  sick 
of  the  country,  and  was  determined  to  go  to  London  with  her 
dear  nephew  and  niece,  and  keep  house  for  them,  and  intro- 
duce them  to  her  friends  in  the  metropolis. 

What  could  we  do  ?  We  wished  her  at — Bath,  certainly  not 
in  London.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  bring  her  ;  for,  as  my  mother  said,  if  we  offended  her,  her 
fortune  would  go  out  of  our  family  ;  and  were  we  two  young 
people  not  likely  to  want  it  ? 

So  we  came  to  town  ratlier  dismally  in  the  carriage,  posting 
the  whole  way  ;  for  the  carriage  must  be  brought,  and  a  person 
of  my  aunt's  rank  in  life  could  not  travel  by  the  stage.  And  I 
had  to  pa}'  £14  for  tlie  }»osters,  which  pretty  nearly  exhausted 
all  my  little  lioard  of  casli. 

First  we  went  into  lodgings — into  three  sets  in  three  weeks. 
We  quarreled  with  the  first  laiullady  because  my  aunt  vowed 
that  she  cut  a  slice  off  the  leg  of  mutton  which  was  served  for 
our  dinner;  from  the  second  lodgings  we  went  because  aunt 
vowed  tlie  maid   wouM  steal  the  candles  ;  from  the  tliiiii  \j  •; 
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went  because  Aunt  Hoggart}'  came  down  to  breakfast  the  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival  with  her  face  shockingly  swelled  and  bitten 
by — never  mind  what.  To  cut  a  long  tale  short,  I  was  half 
mad  Avith  the  continual  choppings  and  changings,  and  the  long 
stories  and  scoldingsof  my  aunt.  As  for  her  great  acquaintances, 
none  of  them  were  in  London  ;  and  she  made  it  a  matter  of 
quarrel  with  me  that  I  had  not  introduced  her  to  John  Brough, 
Esquire,  31.  P.,  and  to  Lord  and  Lady  Tiptoff,  her  relatives. 

Mr.  Brough  was  at  Brighton  when  we  arrived  in  town  ;  and 
on  his  return  I  did  not  care  at  first  to  tell  our  director  that  I 
had  brought  my  aunt  with  me,  or  mention  my  embarrassments 
for  money.  He  looked  rather  serious  Avhen  perforce  I  spoke  of 
the  latter  to  him  and  asked  for  an  advance  ;  but  when  he  heard 
that  my  lack  of  money  had  been  occasioned  by  the  bringing  of 
my  aunt  to  London,  his  tone  instantly  changed.  '  That,  my 
dear  boy,  alters  the  question  ;  Mrs.  Iloggarty  is  of  an  age  when 
all  things  must  be  jnelded  to  her.  Here  are  a  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  I  beg  you  to  draw  upon  me  whenever  you  are  in  the  least 
in  want  of  money.'  Tliis  gave  me  breathing  time  until  she 
should  pay  her  share  of  the  household  expenses.  And  the 
very  next  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brough,  in  their  splendid 
carriage  and  four,  called  upon  INIrs.  Hoggarty  and  my  wife  at 
our  lodgings  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street. 

It  was  on  the  very  da}'  when  my  })oor  aunt  appeared  with 
her  face  in  that  sad  condition  ;  and  she  did  not  fail  to  inform 
Mrs.  Brough  of  the  cause,  and  to  state  that  at  Castle  Hoggarty 
or  at  her  countrj^  place  in  Somersetshire,  she  had  never  heard 
or  thought  of  such  vile,  odious  things. 

*  Gracious  Heavens  ! '  shouted  John  Brough,  Esquire,  '  a 
lady  of  your  rank  to  suffer  in  this  way  ! — the  excellent  relative 
of  my  dear  boy  Titmarsh  !  Never,  madam — never  let  it  be 
said  that  Mrs.  Hoggarty  of  Castle  Hoggarty  should  be  subject 
to  such  horrible  humiliation  while  John  Brough  has  a  home 
to  offer  hei" — a  humble,  happy,  Christian  home,  madam  ; 
thougli  unlike,  perhaps,  the  splendor  to  which  you  have  been 
accustomed  in  the  course  of  your  distinguished  career.  Isa- 
bella, my  love  ! — Belinda  !  speak  to  Mrs.  Hoggarty.  Tell  her 
that  John  Brough's  house  is  hers  from  garret  to  cellar.  I 
repeat  it,  madam — from  garret  to  cellar,  I  desire — I  insist — 
I  order,  that  Mrs.  Hoggarty  of  Castle  Hoggart^^'s  trunks  should 
be  placed  this  instant  in  my  carriage  !  Have  the  goodness  to 
look  to  them  yourself,  Mrs.  Titmarsh,  and  see  that  your  dear 
aunt's  comforts  are  better  provided  for  than  thej^  have  been.* 

Mary  went  away  rather  wondering  at  this  order.     But,  to 
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be  sure,  Mi-.  Brougli  was  a  great  man,  and  her  Samuel's  bene- 
factor ;  and  though  the  silly  child  absolutel}'^  began  to  cry  as 
she  packed  and  toiled  at  aunt's  enormous  valises,  yet  she  per- 
formed the  work,  and  came  down  with  a  smiling  face  to  my 
aunt,  who  was  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brough  with  a  long 
and  particular  account  of  the  balls  at  the  Castle  in  Dublin  in 
Lord  Charleville's  time. 

'I  have  packed  the  trunks,  aunt,  bit  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  bring  them  down,'  said  Mary. 

'  Certainly  not,  certainly  not,'  said  John  Brough,  perhaps  a 
little  ashamed.  'Hallo!  George,  Frederic,  Augustus,  come 
upstairs  this  instant,  and  bring  down  the  trunks  of  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty  of  Castle  Iloggarty,  which  this  young  lady  will  show  you.' 

Nay,  so  great  was  Mr.  Brough's  condescension  that  when 
some  of  his  fashionable  servants  refused  to  meddle  with  the 
trunks,  he  himself  seized  a  pair  of  them  with  both  hands,  car- 
ried them  to  the  carriage,  and  shouted  loud  enough  for  all 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street  to  hear,  '  John  Brough  is  not  proud — 
no,  no  ;  and  if  his  footmen  are  too  high  and  mighty,  he'll 
show  them  a  lesson  of  humility.' 

Mrs.  Brough  was  for  running  downstairs  too,  and  taking  the 
trunks  from  her  husband  ;  but  they  were  tooheavy  for  her,soshe 
contented  herself  with  sitting  on  one, and  asking  all  persons  Avho 
passed  her  whether  John  Brough  was  not  an  angel  of  a  man. 

In  this  way  it  was  that  my  aunt  left  us.  I  was  not  aware 
of  her  departure,  for  I  was  at  the  office  at  the  time  ;  and  stroll- 
ing back  at  five  with  Gus,  saw  my  dear  Mary  smiling  and 
bobbing  from  the  window  and  beckoning  to  us  both  to  come 
up.  This  I  thought  was  very  strange,  because  Mrs.  Hoggarty 
could  not  abide  Hoskins,  and  indeed  had  told  me  repeatedly 
that  either  she  or  he  must  quit  the  house.  Well,  we  went  up- 
stairs and  there  was  Mary,  who  had  dried  her  tears  and  received 
us  with  tlie  most  smiling  of  faces,  and  laughed  and  clapped 
her  hands  and  danced  and  shook  Gus'  hand.  And  what  do 
you  think  the  little  rogue  proposed  ?  I  am  blest  if  she  did  not 
say  she  would  like  to  go  to  Vauxhall ! 

As  dinner  was  laid  for  three  persons  onl}^,  Gus  took  his  seat 
with  fear  and  trembling  ;  and  then  Mrs.  SamTitmarsh  related 
the  circumstances  which  had  occurred,  and  how  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty had  been  whisked  away  to  Fulham  in  Mr.  Brough's 
splendid  carriage  and  four.  'Let  her  go,'  I  am  sorry  to  say 
said  I  ;  and  indeed  we  relished  our  veal  cutlets  and  jam  pud- 
ding a  great  deal  more  than  Mrs.  Hoggarty  did  her  dinner  off 
plate  at  the  Rookery. 
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We  hail  a  ver}^  raeny  party  to  Vauxliall,  Gus  insisting  on 
standing  treat  ;  and  you  may  be  certain  that  lU}'  aunt,  whose 
absence  was  prolonged  for  three  weeks,  was  heartily  welcome 
to  remain  away,  for  we  were  nuich  merrier  and  more  comfort- 
able without  lier.  My  little  Mary  used  to  make  mj^  breakfast 
before  I  went  to  office  of  mornings  ;  and  on  Sundays  we  had  a 
lioliday,  and  saw  the  dear  little  children  eat  their  boiled  beef 
and  potatoes  at  the  Foundling,  and  heard  the  beautiful  music  ; 
but,  beautiful  as  it  is,  I  think  the  children  were  a  more  beauti- 
ful sight  still,  and  the  look  of  their  innocent  happy  faces  was 
better  than  the  best  sermon.  On  week  days  Mrs.  Titmarsh 
would  take  a  walk  about  live  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the 
'le/t-ha,ud  side  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  (as  you  go  to  Hol- 
born) — aA'e,  and  sometimes  pursue  her  walk  as  far  as  Snow 
Hill,  when  two  young  gents  from  the  I.  "W.  D.  Fire  and  Life 
were  pretty  sure  to  meet  her,  and  then  how  happily  we  all 
trudged  off  to  dinner  !  Once  we  came  up  as  a  monster  of  a 
man,  with  high  heels  and  a  gold-headed  cane  and  whiskers  all 
over  his  face,  was  grinning  under  Mary's  bonnet  and  chatter- 
ing to  her,  close  to  Day  &  Martin's  blacking  maiuifactory  (not 
near  such  a  handsome  tiling  then  as  it  is  now) — there  was  the 
man  chattering  and  ogling  his  best,  when  who  should  come  up 
but  Gus  and  I?  And  in  the  twinkling  of  a  peg{)OSt,  as  Lord 
Duberley  sa3'S,  my  gentleman  was  seized  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat  and  found  himself  sprawling  under  a  stand  of  hackney 
coaches,  where  all  the  watermen  were  grimiing  at  him.  The 
best  of  it  was,  he  left  his  /lead  of  hair  a/id  whiskers  in  my 
hand  ;  but  Mary  said,  'Don't  be  hard  upon  him,  Samuel  ;  it's 
onl}'  a  Frenchman.'  And  so  we  gave  him  his  wig  back,  which 
one  of  the  grinning  stable  boys  put  on  and  carried  to  him  as 
he  lay  in  the  straw. 

He  shrieked  out  something  about  'arretez,'  and  '  Franyais,* 
and  'champ-d'honneur '  ;  but  we  walked  on,  Gus  putting  his 
thumb  to  his  nose  and  stretching  out  his  linger  at  Master 
Frenchman.  This  made  everybody  laugh  ;  and  so  the  adven- 
ture ended. 

About  ten  days  after  ray  aunt's  departure  came  a  letter 
from  her,  of  which  I  give  a  copy  : 

My  dear  Nephew  :  It  was  my  earnest  whish  e'er  this  to  have  returned  to  London, 
where  I  am  sure  j-ou  and  my  niece  Titmarsh  miss  me  very  much,  and  where  she,  poor 
thing,  quite  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  '  the  great  metropnlus,'  in  aconamy,  and 
indeed  in  every  qualaty  requasit  in  a  good  wife  and  the  mistress  of  a  famaly,  can  hardly 
manidge,  I  am  sure,  without  me. 

Tell  her  on  no  accovnf  to  pay  more  than  6irf.  for  the  prime  pieces,  4fd.  for  soup 
meat;  andtliat  the  very  best  of  London  butter  is  to  be  had  forSid.;  of  course,  for 
pndns  and  the  kitchin  you'll  employ  a  commoner  sort.  My  trunks  were  sadly  packed 
by  Mrs.  Titmarsh,  and  the  nasp  of  the  portmantyou-lock  has  gone  through  my  yellow 
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eatij.  T  have  darned  it,  and  woar  it  already  twice,  at  two  ellygant  (thougli  qniat)  even- 
ing parties  given  by  my  hospatable  host ;  and  my  pegreen  velvet  on  Saturday  at  a  grand 
dinner,  wlieu  Lord  Scaramouch  handed  me  to  table.  Everything  was  in  the  moet 
fiimptimis  style.  Soup  top  and  bottom  (white  and  brown),  removed  by  turbit  and  eam- 
mou  witli  immense  boles  of  lobster  sauce.  Lobsters  alone  cost  15*-.  Turbit,  three  guineas. 
The  hole  siiimmon,  weighing,  I'm  sure,  15  lbs.,  and  nemr  seen  at  table  again  ;  not  a  bitt  of 
pickled  saiumon  the  hole  weak  afterward.  This  kind  of  extravigance  would  just  svU 
Mrs.  Sam  Titmarsh,  who,  as  I  always  tay,  burns  the  candle  at  both  ends.  Well,  young 
people,  it  is  lucky  for  you  you  have  an  old  aunt  who  knows  better,  and  has  a  long  purse  ; 
without  witch,  I  dare  say,  ,«owie  folks  would  be  glad  to  see  her  out  of  doors.  I  don't 
mean  you,  Samuel,  who  have,  I  must  say,  been  a  dutiful  nepliew  to  me.  Well,  1  dare 
eay  I  shan't  live  long,  and  some  folks  won't  be  sorry  to  have  me  in  my  grave. 

Indeed,  on  Sunday  I  was  taken  in  my  stomick  very  ill,  and  thought  it  might  have 
been  the  lobster  sauce  ;  but  Doctor  Blogg,  wlio  was  called  in,  ^aid  it  was,  he  very  much 
iea.reA,  cotiswnptire  :  hut  gnxunvi  some  pills  and  a  draft  w'h  made  me  better.  Please 
call  upon  him— tie  lives  at  Pimlico,  and  you  can  walk  out  there  after  office  hours— and 
present  him  with  £!  Is.,  witli  my  compliments.  I  liave  no  money  here  but  a  £10  note, 
the  rest  being  locked  up  in  my  box  at  Lamb's  Cundit  Street. 

Although  thellesh  is  not  neglected  in  Mr.  B.'s  sumptions  establishment,  I  can  assure 
you  the  spen-it  is  likewise  cared  for.    Mr.  B.  reads  and  igspounds  every  morning  ;  and 

0  but  his  exorcises  refresh  the  hungry  sole  before  breakfast  1  Everything  Is  in  the 
handsomest  style— silver  and goold  plate  at  liieakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  ;  and  his  crest 
and  motty,  a  behive,  with  the  Latn  word  Industria.  meaning  industry,  on  eve^'ythmg— 
even  on  the  chany  .juggs  and  things  in  my  bedd-room.  On  Sunday  we  were  favored  by 
a  special  outpouring  from  the  Rev.  Grimes  Wapshot,  of  the  Amabaptist  Congrigation 
here,  and  who  egshorted  for  3  hours  in  the  afternoon  in  Mr.  B.'s  private  chapel.  As 
the  widow  of  a  Hoggiirty,  I  have  always  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  but  I  must  say  Mr.  Wapshot's  stirring  way  was  far 
euperior  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Bland  Blenkinsop  of  the  Establishment,  who  lifted  up  his 
voice  after  dinner  for  a  short  discourse  of  two  hours. 

Mrs.  Brough  is,  between  ourselves,  a  poor  creature,  and  has  no  sperrit  of  her  own. 
As  for  Miss  B.,  she  is  so  saucy  that  once  I  promised  to  box  her  years  ;  and  would  have 
left  the  house,  had  not  Mr.  B.  taken  my  part,  and  miss  made  me  a  suitable  apollogy. 

I  don't  know  when  I  shall  return  to  town,  being  made  really  so  welcome  here. 
Doctor  Blogg  says  the  air  of  Fulham  is  the  best  in  the  world  for  my  simtums  ;  and  as 
the  ladies  of  the  house  do  not  choose  to  walk  out  with  me,  the  Rev.  Grimes  Wapshot 
hascften  been  kind  enough  to  lend  me  his  arm,  and  'tis  sweet  with  such  a  guide  to 
wander  both  to  I'utney  and  Wandsworth,  and  igsamin  the  wonderful  works  of  nature. 

1  have  spoke  to  him  about  the  Slopperton  property,  and  he  is  not  of  Mr.  B.'s  opinion 
that  I  should  sell  it ;  but  on  this  point  I  shall  follow  my  own  counsel. 

Meantime  you  mustgett  into  more  comfortable  lodgings,  and  lett  my  bedd  be  warmed 
every  night,  and  of  rainy  days  have  a  fire  in  the  grate  ;  and  let  Mrs.  Titmarsh  look  up 
my  blue  silk  dress,  and  turn  it  against  I  come  ;  and  there  is  my  purple  spencer  she  can 
have  for  herself  ;  and  I  hope  she  does  not  wear  those  three  splendid  gowns  you  gave 
her,  but  keep  them  wwi\\  better  times.  I  shall  soon  introduse  her  to  my  friend  Mr, 
Brough,  and  others  of  my  acquaintances  ;  and  am  always  Your  loving  Aunt. 

I  have  ordered  a  chest  of  the  Rosolio  to  be  sent  from  Somersetshire.  Wlittii  it  comes, 
please  to  send  half  down  here  (paying  the  carriage,  of  course).  'Twill  be  an  acceptable 
present  to  my  kind  entertainer,  Mr.  B. 

This  letter  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Brough  himself  at 
the  office,  who  apologized  to  me  for  having  broken  the  seal  by 
inadvertence  ;  for  the  letter  had  been  mingled  with  some  more 
of  his  own,  and  he  opened  it  without  looking  at  the  superscrip- 
tion. Of  course  he  had  not  read  it,  and  I  was  glad  of  that  ; 
for  I  should  not  have  liked  him  to  see  my  aunt's  opinion  of 
his  daughter  and  lady. 

The  next  day  a  gentleman  at  Tom's  Coffeehouse,  Cornhill, 
sent  me  word  at  the  ofHce  that  he  wanted  [tarticidarly  to  speak 
to  me,  and  I  stepped  thither  and  found  my  old  friend  Smith- 
ers,  of  the  house  of  Hodge  &  Smithers,  just  off  the  coach  with 
his  carpetbag  between  his  legs. 
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'  Sam,  my  boy,'  said  he,  '  you  are  your  aunt's  heir,  and  I 
have  a  piece  of  news  for  you  regarding  her  property  which 
you  ought  to  know.  She  wrote  us  down  a  letter  for  a  chest 
of  that  home-made  wine  of  hers  which  she  call  Rosolio,  and 
M'hich  lies  in  our  warehouse  along  with  her  furniture.' 

'  Well,'  says  I,  smiling, '  she  may  part  with  as  much  Rosolio 
as  she  likes  for  me.     I  cede  all  my  right.' 

'Pshaw  ! '  says  Smithers, '  it's  not  that  ;  though  her  furniture 
puts  us  to  a  deuced  inconvenience,  to  be  sure — it's  not  that ; 
but  in  the  postscript  of  her  letter  she  orders  us  to  advertise  the 
Slopperton  and  Squashtail  estates  for  immediate  sale,  as  she 
purposes  placing  her  ca})ital  elsewhere.' 

•  I  knew  that  the  Slopperton  and  Squashtail  property  had  been 
the  source  of  a  very  prett}*  income  to  Messrs.  Hodge  &  Smith- 
ers, for  aunt  was  always  at  law  with  lier  tenants,  and  paid 
dearly  for  lier  litigious  spirit  ;  so  that  Mr.  Smithers'  concern 
regarding  the  sale  of  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  disin- 
terested. 

'  And  did  you  come  to  London,  Mr.  Smithers,  expressly  to 
acquaint  me  with  this  fact  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  had  much 
better  have  obeyed  my  aunt's  instructions  at  once,  or  go  to 
her  at  Fulham  and  consult  with  her  on  this  subject.' 

"Sdeatli,  Mr.  Titmarsh  !  don't  you  see  that  if  she  makes  a 
sale  of  her  pi'operty  she  will  hand  over  the  money  to  Brough  ; 
and  if  Brough  gets  the  money  he  will ' 

'  Will  give  her  seven  per  cent,  for  it  instead  of  three — there's 
no  harm  in  that.' 

'  But  there's  such  a  thing  as  security,  look  you.  He  is  a 
warm  man,  certainlj' — very  warm — quite  respectable — most 
undoubtedly  respectable.  But  who  knows?  A  panic  may 
take  place  ;  and  then  these  five  hundred  companies  in  which 
he  is  engaged  may  bring  him  to  ruin.  There's  the  Ginger  Beer 
Company,  of  which  Brough  is  a  director  :  awkward  reports 
are  abroad  concerning  it.  The  Consolidated  Baffin's  Bay  Muff 
and  Tippet  Company — the  shares  are  down  very  low,  and 
Brough  is  a  director  there.  The  Patent  Pump  Company — 
shares  at  sixt3^-five,  and  a  fresh  call,  which  nobody  will  pay.' 

'  Nonsense,"^  Mr.  Smithers  !  Has  not  Mr.  Brough  £500,000 
worth  of  shares  in  the  Ixdepexdent  West  Diddlesex,  and 
is  THAT  at  a  discount  ?  Who  recommended  my  aunt  to  invest 
her  money  in  that  speculation,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  '  I  had 
him  there. 

'  Well,  well,  it  is  a  very  good  speculation,  certainly,  and  has 
brought  you  three  hundred  a  year,  Sam,  my  boy  ;  and  you 
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may  thank  us  for  the  interest  we  took  in  you  (indeed,  we  loved 
you  as  a  son,  and  Miss  Hodge  lias  not  recovered  a  certain  mar- 
riage yet).  You  don't  intend  to  rebuke  us  for  making  your 
fortune,  do  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  hang  it,  no  ! '  says  I,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
accepted  a  glass  of  sherry  and  biscuits,  which  he  ordered 
forthwith. 

Smithers  returned,  however,  to  the  charge,  '  Sam,' he  said, 
*  mark  nay  words,  and  take  your  aunt  away  from  the  Rookery. 
She  wrote  to  Mrs.  S.  a  long  account  of  a  reverend  gent  with 
w^hom  she  walks  out  there — the  Rev.  Grimes  Wapshot.  That 
man  has  an  eye  upon  her.  He  was  tried  at  Lancaster  in  the 
year  '14  for  forgery,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  neck. 
Have  a  care  of  him — he  has  an  eye  to  her  money.' 

'  Nay,'  said  I,  taking  out  Mrs.  Hoggarty's  letter  :  '  read  for 
yourself.' 

He  read  it  over  very  carefully,  seemed  to  be  amused  by  it  ; 
and  as  he  returned  it  to  me,  '  Well,  Sam,'  he  said,  '  I  have 
only  two  favors  to  ask  of  you  :  one  is  not  to  mention  that  I 
am  in  town  to  any  living  soul  ;  and  the  other  is  to  give  me 
a  dinner  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  with  your  pretty  wife.' 

'  I  promise  you  both  gladly,'  I  said,  laughing.  '  But  if  you 
dine  with  us,  your  arrival  in  town  must  be  known,  for  my 
friend  Gus  Hoskins  dines  with  us  likewise  ;  and  has  done  so 
nearly  every  day  since  my  aunt  went.' 

He  laughed  too,  and  said,  '  We  must  swear  Gus  to  secrecy 
over  a  botMe.'     And  so  we  parted  till  dinner  time. 

The  indefatigable  lawyer  pursued  his  attack  after  dinner, 
and  was  supported  by  Gus  and  by  my  wife  too  ;  who  certainly 
was  disinterested  in  the  matter — more  than  disinterested,  for 
she  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  be  spared  my  aunt's 
company.  But  she  said  she  saw  the  force  of  Mr.  Smithers' 
arguments,  and  I  admitted  their  justice  with  a  sigh.  However, 
I  rode  m}'  high  horse,  and  vowed  that  my  aunt  should  do  what 
she  liked  witli  her  money  ;  and  that  I  was  not  the  man  who 
would  influence  her  in  an}'^  way  in  the  disposal  of  it. 

After  tea  tlie  two  gents  walked  away  together,  and  Gua 
told  me  that  Smithers  had  asked  him  a  thousand  questions 
about  the  office,  about  Brough,  about  me  and  mj^  wife,  and 
everything  concerning  us.  'You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  IMr. 
Hoskins,  and  seem  to  be  the  friend  of  this  charming  young 
couple,'  said  Smithers  ;  aiul  Gus  confessed  he  was,  and  said 
he  had  dined  with  us  fifteen  times  in  six  weeks,  and  that  a 
better  and  more  hospitable  fellow  than  I  did  not  exist.     This 
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I  state  not  to  trumpet  m3'  own  praises — no,  no  ;  but  because 
these  questions  of  Smithers'  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
subsequent  events  narrated  in  this  little  history. 

Being  seated  at  dinner  the  next  day  off  the  cold  leg  of 
mutton  that  Smithers  had  admired  so  the  day  before,  and  Gus 
as  usual  having  his  legs  under  our  mahogany,  a  hackney  coach 
drove  up  to  the  door,  which  we  did  not  much  heed  ;  a  step 
was  heard  on  the  floor,  which  we  hoped  might  be  for  the  two- 
pair  lodger,  when  who  should  burst  into  the  room  but  Mrs. 
Hoggarty  herself  !  Gus,  who  w^as  blowing  the  froth  off  a  pot 
of  porter  preparatory  to  a  delicious  drink  of  the  beverage, 
and  liad  been  making  us  die  of  laughing  with  his  stories 
and  jokes,  laid  down  the  pewter  pot  as  Mrs.  H.  came  in,  and 
looked  quite  sick  and  pale.     Indeed  we  all  felt  a  little  uneasy. 

My  aunt  looked  haughtily  in  Mary's  face,  then  fiercely  at 
Gus,  and  saying,  'It  is  too  true — my  poor  boy — already!'' 
flung  herself  hAsterically  into  va^^  arms,  and  swore,  almost 
clioking,  that  she  would  never,  never  leave  me. 

I  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
agitation  on  Mrs.  Hoggarty's  part,  nor  could  any  of  us.  She 
refused  Mary's  hand  when  the  poor  thing  rather  nervously 
offered  it  ;  and  when  Gus  timidly  said, 'I  think,  Sam,  I'm 
rather  in  tlie  way  here,  and  perhaj)S — had  better  go,'  Mrs.  H. 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  pointed  to  the  door  majestically 
with  lier  forefinger,  and  said,  '  I  think,  sir,  3'ou  /<«(/better  go.' 

'I  hope  Mr.  Iloskins  will  stay  as  long  as  he  pleases,'  said 
my  wife  Avith  spirit. 

'  Of  course  you  hope  so,  madam,'  answered  Mrs.  Hoggarty, 
verj' sarcastic.  But  Mary's  speech  and  my  aunt's  Avere  quite 
lost  upon  Gus  ;  for  lie  had  instantly  run  to  his  hat,  and  I  heard 
him  tumbling  downstairs. 

The  quarrel  ended  as  usual  by  Marj-'s  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  tears,  and  by  my  aunt's  repeating  the  assertion  that  it  was 
not  too  late,  slie  trusted  ;  and  from  that  day  forth  she  would 
never,  never  leave  me. 

'What  could  have  made  aunt  return  and  be  so  angry  ?  '  said 
I  to  Mar}'  that  niglit  as  we  were  in  our  own  room  ;  but  my 
wife  protested  she  did  not  know  ;  and  it  was  only  some  time 
after  that  I  found  out  the  reason  of  this  quarrel,  and  of  Mrs. 
H.'s  sudden  reappearance. 

The  horrible,  fat,  coarse  little  Smithers  told  me  the  matter 
as  a  very  good  joke  only  the  otiier  year,  w'hen  he  showed  me 
the  letter  of  Hickson,  T)ixon.  Paxton  &  Jackson,  which  has 
before  been  quoted  \v  my  memoirs. 
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*  Sam,  my  boy,'  said  he,  '  ycni  were  determined  to  leave 
Mrs.  Hoggarty  in  Brough's  clutches  at  the  Rookery,  and  I  was 
determined  to  have  licr  away.  I  resolved  to  kill  two  of  your 
mortal  enemies  with  one  stone,  as  it  were.  It  was  quite  clear 
to  me  that  the  Rev.  Grimes  Wapshot  had  an  eye  to  your 
aunt's  fortune  ;  and  that  Mr.  Brough  had  similar  predatory 
intentions  regarding  her.  Predatory  is  a  mild  word,  Sam  ;  if  I 
had  said  robbery  at  once  I  should  express  ray  meaning  clearer. 

'  Well,  I  took  the  Fulham  stage,  and,  arriving,  made 
straight  for  the  lodgings  of  the  reverend  gentleman.  "  Sir," 
said  I,  on  finding  that  worthy  gent — he  was  drinking  warm 
brandy  and  water,  Sam,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  or  at  least  the 
room  smelt  very  strongly  of  that  beverage — "Sir,"  says  I,  "  you 
were  tried  for  forgery  in  the  year  '14,  at  Lancaster  assizes." 

'  "  And  acquitted,  sir.  My  innocence  was  by  Providence 
made  clear,"  said  Wapshot. 

'  "  But  you  were  not  acquitted  of  embezzlement  in  '16,  sir," 
says  I,  "  and  passed  two  years  in  York  jail  in  consequence.'* 
I  knew  the  fellow's  history,  for  I  had  a  writ  out  against  him 
when  he  was  a  preacher  at  Clifton.  I  followed  up  my  blow. 
"  Mr.  Wapshot,"  said  I,  "  you  are  making  love  to  an  excellent 
lady  now  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Brough  ;  if  you  do  not  promise 
to  give  up  all  pursuit  of  her,  I  will  expose  you." 

'  "  I  haoe  promised,"  said  Wapshot,  rather  surprised,  and 
looking  more  eas^^  "  I  have  given  my  solemn  promise  to  Mr. 
Brough,  who  was  with  me  this  very  morning,  storming  and 
scolding  and  swearing.  Oh,  sir,  it  would  have  frightened  you 
to  hear  a  Christian  babe  like  him  swear  as  he  did." 

'"  Mr.  Brough  been  here?"  says  I,  rather  astonished. 

'"Yes;  I  suppose  you  are  both  here  on  the  same  scent," 
says  Wapshot.  "  You  want  to  many  the  widow  with  the  Slop- 
perton  and  Squashtail  estate,  do  you  ?  Well,  well,  have  your 
way.  I've  promised  not  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the 
widow,  and  a  Wapshot's  honor  is  sacred." 

'  "  I  suppose,  sir,"  says  I,  "  Mr.  Brough  has  threatened  to  kick 
you  out  of  doors  if  you  call  again." 

'"You  Imi^e  been  with  him,  I  see,"  says  the  reverend  gent, 
with  a  shrug  ;  then  I  remembered  what  you  had  told  me  of  the 
broken  seal  of  your  lettei-,  and  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Brough  opened  and  read  every  word  of  it. 

'Well,  the  first  bird  was  bagged  ;  both  land  Brough  had 
had  a  shot  at  him.  Now  I  had  to  fire  at  the  whole  Rookery  ; 
and  off  I  went,  primed  and  loaded,  sir — primed  and  loaded. 

'  It  was  past  eight  when  I  arrived,  and  I  saw,  after  I  passed 
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the  lodge  gates,  a  figure  that  I  knew,  walking  in  the  shrubbery 
— that  of  your  respected  aunt,  sir  ;  but  I  wished  to  meet  the 
amiable  ladies  of  the  house  before  I  saw  her  ;  because,  look, 
friend  Titraarsh,  I  saw  by  Mrs.  Hoggarty's  letter  that  she  and 
they  were  at  daggers  draw  n,  and  hoped  to  get  her  out  of  the 
house  at  once  by  means  of  a  quarrel  with  them.' 

I  laughed,  and  owned  that  Mr.  Smithers  was  a  very  cunning 
fellow. 

'  As  luck  would  have  it,'  continued  he,  '  Miss  Brough  was 
in  the  drawing  room  twanging  on  a  guitar,  and  singing  most 
atrociously  out  of  tune  ;  but  as  I  entered  at  the  door,  I  cried 
"  Hush  !  "  to  the  footman,  as  loud  as  possible,  stood  stock-still, 
and  then  walked  forward  on  tiptoe  lighth^  Miss  B.  could  see 
in  the  glass  every  movement  that  I  made  ;  she  pretended 
not  to  see,  however,  and  finished  the  song  with  a  regular 
roulade. 

* "  Gracious  Heaven  !  "  said  I,  "  do,  madam,  pardon  me  f  of 
interrupting  that  delicious  harmony — for  coming  unaware  upon 
it,  for  daring  uninvited  to  listen  to  it," 

'  "  Do  you  come  for  mamma,  sir?  "  said  Miss  Brough  with 
as  mucli  graciousness  as  her  physiognomy  could  command.  "  I 
am  Miss  Brough,  sir. 

*"  I  wish,  madam,  you  would  let  me  not  breathe  a  word  re- 
garding my  business  until  you  have  sung  another  charming 
strain." 

*  She  did  not  sing,  but  looked  pleased,  and  said,  "  La  !  sir, 
what  is  your  business  ?  " 

' "  My  business  is  with  a  lady,  your  respected  father's 
guest  in  this  house." 

'  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Hoggarty  !  "  says  Miss  Brough,  flouncing  to- 
ward the  bell  and  ringing  it.  "  John,  send  to  Mrs.  Hoggarty 
in  the  shrubberj''  ;  here  is  a  gentleman  who  wants  to  see  her." 

'  "I  know,"  continued  I,  "  Mrs.  Hoggarty's  peculiarities  as 
well  as  an3'one,  madam  ;  and  aware  that  those  and  her  educa- 
tion are  not  such  as  to  make  her  a  fit  companion  for  you,  I 
know  you  do  not  like  her  :  she  has  written  to  us  in  Somerset- 
shire that  you  do  not  like  her." 

'  "  What  !  she  has  been  abusing  us  to  her  friends,  has  she  ?" 
cried  Miss  Brough  (it  was  the  ver}'  point  I  wished  to  insinuate). 
"  If  8he  does  not  like  us,  whj^  does  she  not  leave  us  ?" 

'  "  She  has  made  rather  a  long  visit,"  said  I  ;  "  and  I  am 
sure  that  her  nephew  and  niece  are  longing  for  her  return. 
Pray,  madam,  do  not  move,  for  you  may  aid  me  in  the  object 
for  which  I  come." 
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*  Tlie  object  for  which  I  came,  sir,  was  to  establish  a  regu- 
lar battle-royal  between  the  two  ladies  ;  at  the  end  of  whicli  I 
intended  to  appeal  to  Mrs.  Hoggarty,  and  say  that  she  ought 
really  no  longer  to  staj'  in  a  house  with  the  members  of  which 
she  had  such  unhap|)y  differences.  Well,  sir,  the  battle -royal 
was  fought — Miss  Belinda  opening  the  fire  by  saying  she  un- 
derstood Mrs,  Hoggarty  had  been  calumniating  her  to  her 
friends.  But  though  at  the  end  of  it  miss  rushed  out  of  the 
room  in  a  rage,  and  vowed  that  she  would  leave  her  home  un- 
less that  odious  woman  left  it,  your  dear  aunt  said,  "Ha,  ha  ! 
I  know  the  minx's  vile  stratagems  ;  but,  thank  Heaven !  I  have 
a  good  heart,  and  my  religion  enables  me  to  forgive  her,  I 
shall  not  leave  her  excellent  papa's  house,  or  vex  by  my  de- 
parture that  worthy  admirable  man." 

'  I  then  tried  Mrs,  H.  on  the  score  of  compassion,  *  "  Your 
niece,"  said  I,  "  Mrs.  Titmarsh,  madam,  has  been  of  late,  Sam 
says,  rather  poorly — qualmish  of  mornings,  madam — a  little 
nervous,  and  low  in  spirits — symptoms,  madam,  that  are 
scarcely  to  be  mistaken  in  a  young  married  person." 

'  Mrs.  Hoggarty  said  she  had  an  admirable  cordial  that  she 
would  send  Mrs.  Samuel  Titmarsh,  and  she  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain it  would  do  her  good. 

'  With  very  great  unwillingness  I  was  obliged  now  to  bring 
my  last  reserve  into  the  field,  and  may  tell  j'ou  what  that  was, 
Sam,  my  boy,  now  that  the  matter  is  so  long  passed.  "  Madam," 
said  I,  "  there's  a  matter  about  w'hich  I  must  speak,  though  in- 
deed I  scarcely  dare.  I  dined  with  your  nephew  yesterday, 
and  met  at  his  table  a  j'oung  man — a  ^^oung  man  of  low  man- 
ners, but  evidently  one  who  has  blinded  your  nephew,  and  I 
too  much  fear  has  succeeded  in  making  an  impression  upon 
your  niece.  His  name  is  Hoskins,  madam  ;  and  when  I  state 
that  he  who  was  never  in  the  house  during  your  presence  there 
has  dined  witli  your  too-confiding  nephew  sixteen  times  in 
three  weeks,  I  may  leave  you  to  imagine  what  I  dare  not — dare 
not  imagine  myself." 

'  Tlie  shot  told.  Your  aunt  bounced  up  at  once,  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  was  in  my  carriage,  on  our  way  back  to  London. 
Tliere,  sir,  was  not  that  generalship?' 

'  And  you  played  this  pretty  trick  off  at  my  wife's  expense, 
Mr.  Smitliers,'  said  I. 

'At  your  wife's  expense,  certainly;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
both  of  you.' 

'It's  lucky,  sir,  that  you  are  an  old  man,'  I  replied,  'and 
that  tlie  affair  happened  ten  years  ago  ;  or,  b}'^  the  Lord,  Mr. 
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Smithers,  I  vvouUl  liave  given  you  such  ahorsevvlupping  as  you 
never  heard  of  I  ' 

But  this  was  the  way  iti  which  Mrs.  Iloggarty  was  brought 
back  to  her  relatives  ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  we  took 
that  house  in  Bernard  Steet,  the  doings  at  which  must  now  be 
described. 

CHAPTER  X. 

OP  sam's  private  affairs,  and  of  the  firm  op  brough 

AND  HOFF. 

We  took  a  genteel  house  in  Bernard  Street,  Russell  Square, 
and  ray  aunt  sent  for  all  her  furniture  from  the  country  ;  which 
would  have  filled  two  such  houses,  but  which  came  pretty 
chca))  to  us  young  housekeepers,  as  we  had  only  to  pay  the 
carriage  of  the  goods  from  Bristol. 

When  I  brought  Mrs.  II.  her  third  half-year's  dividend, 
having  not  for  four  months  touched  a  shilling  of  her  mone}^  I 
must  say  she  gave  me  £50  of  the  £80,  and  told  me  that  was 
ample  pay  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  a  poor  old  woman  like 
her,  wlio  did  not  eat  more  than  a  sparrow. 

I  have  myself,  in  the  country,  seen  her  eat  nine  sparrows  in 
a  pudding  ;  but  she  was  ricli  and  I  could  not  complain.  If 
she  saved  £600  a  year,  at  the  least,  by  living  with  us,  why,  all 
the  savings  would  one  day  come  to  me  ;  and  so  Mary  and  I 
consoled  ourselves,  and  tried  to  manage  matters  as  well  as  we 
might.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  keep  a  mansion  in  Bernard 
Street  and  save  money  out  of  £470  a  3'ear,  which  was  my  in- 
come.    But  what  a  lucky  fellow  I  was  to  have  such  an  income  ! 

As  Mrs.  Iloggart}'  left  the  Rookery  in  Smithers'  carriage, 
]\Ir.  Brougli,  with  his  four  grays,  was  entering  the  lodge  gate  ; 
and  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  looks  of  these  two  gentle- 
men as  the  one  was  carrj'ing  the  other's  prey  off,  out  of  his 
own  very  den,  under  his  very  nose. 

lie  came  to  see  her  the  next  day,  and  protested  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  house  until  she  left  it  with  him  ;  that  he 
liad  heard  of  his  daughter's  infamous  conduct,  and  had  seen 
her  in  tears — '  in  tears,  madam,  and  on  her  knees,  imploring 
Heaven  to  pardon  her  ! '  But  Mr.  B.  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
house  without  m}-  aunt,  who  had  a  causa  major  for  sta3Mng, 
and  hardly  allowed  poor  Mary  out  of  her  sight — opening  every 
one  of  the  letters  tiiat  came  into  the  house  directed  to  my 
wife,  and  suspecting  hers  to  everybody.  Mary  never  told  me 
of  all  this  pain  for  many,  many  j-ears  afterward  ;  but  had 
always  a  smiling  face  for  her  husband  when  he  came  home 
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from  his  work.  As  for  poor  Giis,  my  aunt  liad  so  frightened 
him  tliat  lie  never  once  showed  his  nose  in  the  place  all  the 
time  we  lived  there  ;  but  used  to  be  content  with  news  of 
Mary,  of  whom  he  was  as  fond  as  he  was  of  me. 

Mr,  Brough,  when  my  aunt  left  him,  was  in  a  furious  ill 
humor  with  me.  He  found  fault  with  me  ten  times  a  day,  and 
openly,  before  the  gents  of  the  office  ;  but  I  let  him  one  day 
know  pretty  smartly  that  I  was  not  only  a  servant,  but  a  con- 
siderable shareholder  in  the  company  ;  that  I  defied  him  to 
find  fault  with  my  work  orni}'  regularity  ;  and  that  I  was  not 
minded  to  receive  any  insolent  language  from  him  or  any  man. 
He  said  it  was  always  so  ;  that  he  had  never  cherished  a 
young  man  in  his  bosom  but  the  ingrate  had  turned  on  him  ; 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  wrong  and  undutifulness  from  liis 
children,  and  that  he  would  pray  that  the  sin  might  be  for- 
given me.  A  moment  before  he  had  been  cursing  and  swear- 
ing at  me,  and  speaking  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  shoeblack. 
But,  look  you,  I  was  not  going  to  put  up  with  any  more  of 
Madam  Brough's  airs,  or  of  his.  With  me  they  might  act  as 
thej"^  thought  fit  ;  but  I  did  not  choose  that  my  wife  should 
be  passed  over  by  them,  as  she  had  been  in  the  manner  of  the 
visit  to  Fulham. 

Brough  ended  by  warning  me  of  Hodge  and  Smithers. 
'Beware  of  these  men,'  said  he  ;  'but  for  m^^  honesty  your 
aunt's  landed  property  would  have  been  sacrificed  by  these 
cormorants  ;  and  when,  for  her  benefit — which  you,  obstinate 
young  man,  will  not  perceive — I  wished  to  dispose  of  her  land, 
her  attorne^^s  actually  had  the  audacity — the  unchristian 
avarice  I  may  say — to  ask  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  the  sale.' 

Tliere  might  be  some  truth  in  this,  I  thought  ;  at  any  rate 
when  rogues  fall  out  honest  men  come  b}^  their  own  ;  and 
now  I  began  to  suspect,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  both  the 
attorney  and  the  director  had  a  little  of  the  rogue  in  their 
com])osition.  It  was  especially  about  my  wife's  fortune  that 
Mr.  B.  showed  his  cloven  foot  ;  for  proposing,  as  usual,  that 
I  shoidd  purchase  shares  with  it  in  our  company,  I  told  him 
that  my  wife  was  a  minor,  and  as  such  her  little  fortune  was 
vested  out  of  my  control  altogether.  He  flung  away  in  a 
I'age  at  this  ;  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  did  not  care  for  me  any 
more,  by  Abednego's  manner  to  me.  No  more  holidays,  no 
more  advances  of  mone^',  had  I  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  private 
clerkship  at  £150  was  abolished,  and  I  found  myself  on  my 
£250  a  year  again.  Well,  what  then?  it  was  always  a  good 
income,  and  I  did  my  duty,  and  laughed  at  the  director. 
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About  this  time,  in  tlie  beginning  of  1824,  the  Jamaica 
Ginger  Beer  Company  shut  up  shop — exploded,  as  Gus  said, 
with  a  bang  !  The  Patent  Pump  shares  were  down  to  £15 
upon  a  paid-up  capital  of  £65.  Still  ours  were  at  a  high  pre- 
mium ;  and  the  Independent  West  Diddlesex  held  its  head  up 
as  proudly  as  any  office  in  London.  Roundhand's  abuse  had 
had  some  influence  against  the  director,  certainly,  for  he 
hinted  at  malversation  of  shares  ;  but  the  company  still  stood 
as  united  as  the  lland-in-Hand,  and  as  firm  as  the  Rock. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bernard  Street,  Russell 
Square  :  My  aunt's  old  furniture  crammed  our  little  rooms  ; 
and  my  aunt's  enormous  old  jingling  grand  piano,  with 
crooked  legs  and  half  the  strings  broken,  occupied  three- 
fourths  of  the  little  drawing  room.  Here  used  Mrs.  II.  to  sit, 
and  play  us,  for  hours,  sonatas  that  were  in  fashion  in  Lord 
Charleville's  time  ;  and  sung  Avith  a  cracked  voice,  till  it  was 
all  that  we  could  do  to  refrain  from  laughing. 

And  it  was  queer  to  remark  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  Mrs.  Hoggarty's  character  now  ;  for  whereas  she  was 
in  the  country  among  the  topping  persons  of  the  village,  and 
quite  content  with  a  tea  part}'  at  six  and  a  game  of  twopenny 
whist  afterward — in  London  she  would  never  dine  till  seven  ; 
would  have  a  fly  from  the  mews  to  drive  in  the  Park  twice  a 
week  ;  cut  and  uncut,  and  ripped  up  and  twisted  over  and 
over  all  her  old  gowns,  flounces,  caps,  and  fallals,  and  kept 
ray  poor  Mary  from  morning  till  night  altering  them  to  the 
present  mode.  Mrs.  Iloggarty,  moreover,  appeared  in  a  new 
wig  ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  turned  out  with  such  a  pair  of 
red  cheeks  as  Nature  never  gave  her,  and  as  made  all  the 
people  in  Bernard  Street  stare,  where  they  are  not  as  yet  used 
to  such  fashions. 

^Moreover,  she  insisted  upon  our  establishing  a  servant  in 
livery — a  bo}^  that  is,  of  about  sixteen — who  was  dressed  in 
one  of  the  old  liveries  that  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
Somersetshire,  decorated  with  new  cuffs  and  collars  and  new 
buttons  ;  on  the  latter  were  represented  the  united  crests  of  the 
Titmarshes  and  Hoggarties,  viz.,  a  tomtit  rampant  and  a  hog  in 
armor.  I  thought  tliis  livery  and  crest  button  rather  absurd, 
I  must  confess,  though  my  family  is  very  ancient.  And 
Heavens  !  what  a  roar  of  laughter  Avas  raised  in  the  office  one 
day  when  the  little  servant  in  the  big  livery,  with  the  immense 
cane,  walked  in  and  brought  me  a  message  from  Mrs.  Hog- 
garty  of  Castle  Iloggarty  !  Furthermore,  all  letters  were  deliv- 
ered on  a  silver  tray.     If  we  had  had  a  baby,  I  believe  aunt 
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woul'l  have  had  it  down  on  the  tray  ;  but  there  was  as  yet  no 
foundation  for  Mr.  Sniithers'  insinuation  upon  that  score,  any 
more  than  for  his  other  cowardly  fabrication  before  narrated. 
Aunt  and  Mary  used  to  walk  gravely  up  and  down  the  New 
Road,  with  the  boy  following  with  his  great  gold-headed  stick: 
but  though  there  was  all  this  ceremony  and  parade,  and  aunt 
still  talked  of  her  acquaintances,  we  did  not  see  a  single  person 
from  v/eek's  end  to  week's  end,  and  a  more  dismal  house  than 
ours  could  hardly  be  found  in  London  town. 

On  Sundays  Mrs.  Hoggart}^  used  to  go  to  St.  Pancras 
Church,  then  just  built,  and  as  handsome  as  Covent  Garden 
Theater,  and  of  evenings  to  a  meeting  house  of  the  Anabap- 
tists ;  and  that  day,  at  least,  Mary  and  I  had  to  ourselves,  for 
we  chose  to  have  seats  at  the  Foundling,  and  heard  the  charm- 
ing music  there  ;  and  my  wife  used  to  look  wistfull}^  in  the 
pretty  children's  faces — and  so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  did  I. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  a  year  after  our  marriage  that  she 
spoke  in  a  way  that  shall  be  here  passed  over,  but  which  iSlled 
both  her  and  me  with  inexpressible  joy. 

I  remember  she  had  the  news  to  give  me  on  the  very  day 
when  the  Muff  and  Tippet  Company  shut  up,  after  swallowing 
a  capital  of  £300,000,  as  some  said,  and  nothing  to  show  for  it 
except  a  treaty  with  some  Indians,  who  had  afterward  toma- 
hawked the  agent  of  the  company.  Some  people  said  there 
Avere  no  Indians  and  no  agent  to  be  tomahawked  at  all,  but 
that  the  whole  liad  been  invented  in  a  house  in  Crutched  Friars. 
Well,  I  pitied  poor  Tidd,  whose  £20,000  were  thus  gone  in  a 
year,  and  whom  I  met  in  the  city  that  day  with  a  most  ghastly 
face.  He  had  £1000  of  debts,  he  said,  and  talked  of  shooting 
himself;  but  he  was  only  arrested,  and  passed  a  long  time  in  the 
Fleet.  Mary's  deliglitful  news,  however,  soon  put  Tidd  and  the 
Muff  and  Tippet  Company  out  of  my  head,  as  you  may  fancy. 

Other  circumstances  now  occurred  in  the  city  of  London 
which  seemed  to  show  that  our  director  was — what  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary — rather  shak}'.  Three  of  Iiis 
companies  had  broken,  four  more  were  in  a  notoriously  insol- 
vent state,  and  even  at  the  meetings  of  the  directors  of  the 
West  Diddlesex  some  stormy  words  passed,  which  ended  in 
the  retirement  of  several  of  the  board.  Friends  of  Mr.  B.'s 
filled  up  their  ])laces  :  Mr.  Puppet,  ^Ir.  Straw,  ]Mr.  (}uery,  and 
otlier  respectable  gents  conving  forward  :ind  joining  the  con- 
cern. Brough  and  Hoff  dissolved  ])artnersliip,  and  IMr.  H. 
said  he  had  (piite  enough  to  do  to  manage  the  I.  W.  1).,  and 
intended  gradually  to  retire  from  the  otlier  affairs.     Indeed, 
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such  an  association  as  ours  was  enougli  work  for  any  man,  let 
alone  the  parliamentary  duties  which  Brough  was  called  on  to 
perform,  and  the  seventy-two  lawsuits  which  burst  upon  him 
as  principal  director  of  the  late  companies. 

Perhaps  I  should  here  describe  the  desperate  attempts 
made  by  Mrs.  Hoggarty  to  introduce  herself  into  genteel  life. 
Strange  to  say,  although  we  had  m}^  Lord  Tiptoff's  word  to  the 
contrary',  she  insisted  upon  it  that  she  and  Lady  Drum  were 
intimately  related  ;  and  no  sooner  did  she  read  in  the  Morning 
Post  of  the  arrival  of  her  ladyshijj  and  her  granddaughters  in 
London  than  she  ordered  the  fly  before  mentioned  and  left 
cards  at  their  respective  houses  ;  her  card,  that  is — '  Mrs. 
•HoGGARTY  OF  Castle  Hoggarty,'  magnificently  engraved  in 
Gothic  letters  and  flourishes,  and  ours,  viz.,  'Mr,  and  Mrs.  S. 
Titmarsh,'  which  she  had  printed  for  the  purpose. 

She  would  have  stormed  Lady  Jane  Preston's  door  and 
forced  her  wa}'  upstairs  in  spite  of  Mary's  entreaties  to  the 
contrary,  had  the  footman  who  received  her  card  given  her  the 
least  encouragement  ;  but  that  functionary',  no  doubt  struck 
by  the  oddity  of  her  appearance,  placed  himself  in  the  front 
of  the  door  and  declared  that  he  had  positive  orders  not  to 
admit  any  strangers  to  his  lady.  On  which  Mrs.  Hoggarty 
clenched  her  fist  out  of  the  coach  window  and  promised  that 
she  would  have  him  turned  away. 

Yellowplush  onl}'  burst  out  laughing  at  this  ;  and  though 
aunt  wrote  a  most  indignant  letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Preston, 
complaining  of  the  insolence  of  the  servants  of  that  right 
honorable  gent,  INIr.  Preston  did  not  take  an}"-  notice  of  her 
letter,  further  than  to  return  it,  with  a  desire  that  he  might  not 
be  troubled  with  such  impertinent  visits  for  the  future.  A 
pretty  day  we  had  of  it  when  this  letter  arrived,  owing  to  ray 
aunt's  disappointment  and  rage  in  reading  the  contents  ;  for 
when  Solomon  brought  up  the  note  on  the  silver  tea-tray  as 
\isual,  my  aunt,  seeing  Mr.  Preston's  seal  and  name  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  letter  (which  is  the  common  way  of  writing  adopted 
by  those  official  gents) — my  aunt,  I  say,  seeing  his  name  and 
seal,  cried,  '  N^oio  Mary,  who  is  right  ? '  and  betted  my  wife  a 
sixpence  that  the  envelope  contained  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
She  never  paid  the  sixpence,  though  she  lost,  but  contented 
herself  1)}'  abusing  Mary  all  day,  and  said  I  was  a  poor-spirited 
sneak  for  not  instantly  horsewhipping  Mr.  P.  A  pretty  joke, 
indeed  !  They  would  have  hanged  me  in  those  days,  as  they 
did  the  man  who  shot  Mr.  Perceval. 

And  now  I  should  be  glad  to  enlarge  upon   that  experience 
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in  genteel  life  which  I  obtained  through  the  perseveruiue  of 
Mrs.  Hoggarty  ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  my  opportunities 
were  but  few,  lasting  only  for  the  brief  period  of  six  months  ; 
and  also,  genteel  society  has  been  fully  described  already  by 
various  authors  of  novels,  whose  names  need  not  here  be  set 
down,  but  who,  being  themselves  connected  with  the  aristoc- 
racy, viz.,  as  members  of  noble  families,  or  as  footmen  or 
hangers-on  thereof,  naturally  understand  their  subject  a  great 
deal  better  than  a  poor  young  fellow  from  a  fire  office  can. 

There  was  our  celebrated  adventure  in  the  Opera  House, 
whither  Mrs.  H.  would  insist  upon  conducting  us  ;  and  wliere, 
in  a  room  of  the  establishment  called  the  crush  room,  where 
the  ladies  and  gents  after  the  music  and  dancing  await  the 
arrival  of  their  carriages  (a  pretty  figure  did  our  little  Solomon 
cut,  by  the  way,  with  his  big  cane,  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
shoulder-knot  assembled  in  the  lobb}'  !) — where,  I  say,  in  the 
crusli  loom,  Mrs.  11.  rushed  up  to  old  Lady  Drum,  whom  I 
pointed  out  to  her,  and  insisted  upon  claiming  relationship 
with  her  ladyship.  But  my  Lady  Drum  had  only  a  memory 
when  she  chose,  as  Ima}^  say,  and  had  entirely  on  this  occasion 
thought  tit  to  forget  her  connection  Avith  the  Titmarshes  and 
Hoggarties.  Far  from  recognizing  us,  indeed,  she  called  Mrs. 
Hoggarty  an  '  ojus-'omau,'  and  screamed  out  as  loud  as  possible 
for  a  police  officer. 

This  and  other  rebuffs  made  mj^  aunt  perceive  the  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world,  as  she  said,  and  threw  her  more  and  more 
into  really  serious  society.  She  formed  several  very  valuable 
acquaintances,  she  said,  at  the  Independent  Chapel  ;  and 
among  others  lighted  upon  her  friend  of  the  Rookery,  Mr. 
Grimes  Wapshot.  We  did  not  know  then  the  interview  which 
he  had  had  with  Mr.  Smithers,  nor  did  Grimes  think  proper 
to  acquaint  us  with  the  particulars  of  it  ;  but  though  I  did 
acquaint  jMrs.  IT.  with  the  fact  that  her  favorite  preacher  had 
been  tried  for  forgery,  .sAerej)lied  that  she  considered  the  story 
an  atrocious  calumny  ;  and  he  answered  by  saying  that  JMary 
and  I  were  in  lamentable  darkness,  and  that  we  should  infal- 
libly find  the  way  to  a  certain  bottomless  pit,  of  which  lie 
seemed  to  know  a  great  deal.  Under  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's guidance  and  advice  she  after  a  time  separated  from 
St.  Pancras  altogether — '  sat  imder  lihn,^  as  the  phrase  is, 
regularly  thrice  a  week — began  to  labor  in  the  conversion 
of  the  ])()or  of  liloonisbury  and  St.  Giles',  and  made  a  deal  of 
baby  linen  for  distril)ution  among  those  benighted  people. 
She  did  not  make  any,  however,  for  Mrs.  Siiiu  Tit  marsh,  who 
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now  showed  signs  that  sucli  would  be  speedily  necessaiy,  but 
let  Mary  (and  my  mother  and  sisters  in  Somersetshire)  provide 
what  was  requisite  for  the  coming  event.  1  am  not,  indeed, 
sure  that  she  did  not  say  it  was  wrong  on  our  parts  to  make 
any  such  provision,  and  tiiat  we  ought  to  let  the  morrow  pro- 
vide for  itself.  At  any  rate,  the  Rev.  Grimes  Wapshot  drank 
a  deal  of  brandy  and  water  at  our  house,  and  dined  there  even 
oftener  than  poor  Gus  used  to  do. 

But  I  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  him  and  his  doings  ;  for 
I  must  confess  at  this  time  I  was  growing  very  embarrassed 
in  my  circumstances,  and  was  much  harassed  both  as  a  private 
and  public  character. 

As  regards  the  former,  Mrs.  Hoggarty  had  given  me  £50, 
but  out  of  that  £50  1  had  to  pay  a  journey  post  from  Somerset- 
shire, all  the  carriage  of  her  goods  from  the  country,  the  paint- 
ing, papering,  and  carpeting  of  my  house,  the  brandy  and 
strong  liquors  drunk  by  the  Rev.  Grimes  and  his  friends  (for 
the  reverend  gent  said  that  Rosolio  did  not  agree  with  him)  ; 
and  tinall}',  a  thousand  small  bills  and  expenses  incident  to  all 
housekeepers  in  the  town  of  London. 

Add  to  this,  I  received  just  at  the  time  when  I  was  most 
in  want  of  cash,  Mme.  Mantalini's  bill,  Messrs.  Howell  & 
James'  ditto,  the  account  of  Baron  von  Stiltz,  and  thebill  of 
Mr.  Poloniusfor  the  setting  of  the  diamond  pin.  All  these  bills 
arrived  in  a  week,  as  they  have  a  knack  of  doing  ;  and  fancy 
my  astonishment  on  presenting  them  to  Mrs.  Hoggarty,  when 
she  said,  '  Well,  m}-  dear,  you  are  in  the  receipt  of  a  very  fine 
income.  If  you  choose  to  order  dresses  and  jewels  from  first- 
rate  shops,  you  must  pay  for  them  ;  and  don't  expect  that  I 
am  to  abet  your  extravagance,  or  give  j'ou  a  shilling  more 
than  the  munificent  sum  I  pay  you  for  board  and  lodging  ! ' 

How  could  I  tell  Mary  of  this  behavior  of  Mrs.  Hoggartj^ 
and  Mary  in  such  a  delicate  condition  ?  And  bad  as  matters 
were  at  home,  I  am  sorry  to  say  at  the  office  they  began  to 
look  still  worse. 

Not  only  did  Roundhead  leave,  but  Highraore  went  away. 
Abednego  became  head  clerk  :  and  one  day  old  Abednego 
came  to  the  place  and  was  shown  into  tlie  director's  private 
room  ;    when  he  left  it  he  came  trembling,  chattering,  and 

cursing   downstairs,    and    had     begun,    'Slientlemen '   a 

speech  to  the  very  clerks  in  the  office,  when  Mr.  Brough,  with 
an  imploring  look,  and  crying  out,  '  Stop  till  Saturday  ! '  at 
length  got  liim  into  the  street. 

On  Saturday  Abednego,  junior,  left  the  office  forever,  and 
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I  Locame  head  clerk  with  £400  a  year  salar3\  It  was  a  fatal 
week  for  the  office  too.  On  Moiula}-,  when  I  arrived  and  took 
my  seat  at  the  liead  desk,  and  my  first  read  of  the  newspaper, 
as  was  my  right,  the  hrst  thing  I  read  was,  'Frightful  fire  in 
Iloundsditch  I  'I'otal  destruction  of  Mr.  Meshach's  sealing  wax 
manufactory  and  of  Mr.  Shadrach's  clothing  depot,  adjoining. 
In  the  former  was  £20,000  worth  of  the  finest  Dutch  wax,  whicli 
the  voracious  element  attacked  and  devoured  in  a  twinkling. 
The  latter  estimable  gentleman  had  jiist  comj)leted  40,000 
suits  of  clothes  for  the  cavalry  of  II.  II.  the  Cacique  of  Po3^ais.' 

Both  of  these  Jewish  gents,  who  were  connections  of  Mr. 
Abednego,  were  insured  in  our  office  to  the  full  amount  of 
their  loss.  Tlie  calamity  Avas  attributed  to  the  drunkenness  of 
a  scoundrelly  Irish  watchman,  who  was  employed  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  wlio  upset  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  the  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  Shadrach,  and  incautiously  looked  for  the  liquor  with 
alighted  candle.  The  man  was  brought  to  our  office  by  his 
employers  ;  and  certainly,  as  we  all  could  testify,  was  even  then 
in  a  state  of  frightful  intoxication. 

As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  in  the  obituary  was  announced 
the  demise  of  Alderman  Pash — Aldermanny  Cally-Pasli  we 
used  to  call  him  in  our  lighter  hours,  knowing  his  propensity 
to  green  fat :  but  such  a  moment  as  this  was  \\o  time  for  jok- 
ing !  He  was  insured  by  our  house  for  £5000.  And  now  I 
saw  very  well  tlie  truth  of  a  remark  of  Gus' — viz.,  that  life 
insurance  companies  go  on  excellently  for  a  3'ear  or  two  after 
their  establishment,  but  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  make 
them  profitable  when  the  assured  parties  begin  to  die. 

The  Jewish  fires  were  the  heaviest  blows  we  had  had  ;  for 
though  the  Waddingley  Cotton  Mills  had  been  burnt  in  1822, 
at  a  loss  to  the  company  of  £80,000,  and  though  the  Patent 
Erostratus  Match  Manufactory  had  exj)loded  in  the  same  year 
at  a  cliarge  of  £14,000,  there  were  those  who  said  that  the  loss 
had  not  been  near  so  heavy  as  was  suppose<l — nay,  that  the 
company  had  burnt  tlie  above-named  establishments  as  ad- 
vertisements for  themselves.  Of  these  facts  I  can't  be  pos- 
itive, having  never  seen  the  early  accounts  of  the  concern. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  us  gents,  who  were  our- 
selves as  dismal  as  mutes,  Mr.  Brough  came  to  the  office  in  Ids 
coacli  and  four,  laughing  and  joking  with  a  friend  as  he 
stej)ped  out  at  tlie  door. 

'  Gentlemen  ! '  said  he,  '  you  have  read  the  papers  ;  they  an- 
nounce an  event  which  I  most  deeply  de)>lore.  I  mean  the 
demise  of  the  excellent  Alderman    I'asli.oneof  our  constilu- 
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ents.  But  if  aiiytLing  can  console  me  for  tbe  loss  of  that 
worthy  man  it  is  to  think  that  his  children  and  widow  will 
receive,  at  eleven  o'clock  next  Saturday,  £5000  from  my 
friend  Mr.Titmarsh,  who  is  now  head  clerk  here.  As  for  the  ac- 
cident which  has  happened  to  Messrs.  Shadrach  and  Meshach — 
in  that,3it  least,  there  is  notliing  that  can  occasion  any  person 
sorrow.  On  Saturday  next,  or  as  soon  as  the  particulars  of  their 
loss  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  my  friend  ]\Ir.  Titmarsh 
will  pay  to  them  across  the  counter  a  sum  of  forty,  fifty,  eighty, 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds — according  to  the  amount  of 
their  loss.  Tliey,  at  least,  will  be  remunerated  ;  and  though 
to  our  proprietors  the  outlay  will  no  doubt  be  considerable, 
■yet  we  can  afford  it,  gentlemen.  John  Brough  can  afford  it 
himself,  for  the  matter  of  that,  and  not  be  very  much  embar- 
rassed ;  and  we  must  learn  to  bear  ill  fortune  as  we  have  hith- 
erto borne  good,  and  show  ourselves  to  be  men  alwaj'S  \ ' 

Mr.  B.  concluded  with  some  allusions,  which  I  confess  I 
don't  like  to  give  here  ;  for  to  speak  of  Heaven  in  connection 
with  common  worldly  matters  has  always  appeared  to  me 
irreverent  ;  and  to  bring  it  to  bear  witness  to  the  lie  in  his 
mouth,  as  a  religious  hypocrite  does,  is  such  a  frightful  crime 
that  one  should  be  careful  even  in  alluding  to  it. 

Mr.  Brough's  speech  somehow  found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers of  that  very  evening  ;  nor  can  I  think  who  gave  a  report 
of  it,  for  none  of  our  gents  left  the  office  that  day  until  the 
evening  papers  had  appeared.  But  there  was  the  speech — aye, 
and  at  the  week's  end,  although  lioundhand  was  heard  on 
'Change  that  day  declaring  he  would  bet  five  to  one  that  Alder- 
man Pash's  money  Avould  never  be  paid — at  the  week's  end 
the  money  was  paid  by  me  to  Mrs.  Pash's  solicitor  across  the 
counter,  and  no- doubt  Roundhand  lost  his  money. 

Shall  I  tell  how  the  money  was  procured  ?  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  mentioning  the  matter  now  after  twenty  years' 
lapse  of  time,  and,  moreover,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  two 
individuals  now  dead. 

As  I  was  head  clerk,  I  had  occasion  to  be  frequently  in 
Brough's  room,  and  he  now  seemed  once  more  disposed  to  take 
me  into  his  confidence. 

'  Titmarsh,  my  boy,'  said  he  one  day  to  me,  after  looking 
me  hard  in  the  face, '  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  fate  of  the  great 
Mr.  Silberschmidt  of  London?'  Of  course  I  had.  Mr.  Sil- 
berschmidt,  the  Rothschild  of  his  da}^  (indeed  I  have  heard  tlie 
latter  famous  gent  was  originally  a  clerk  in  Silberschmidt's 
house) — Silberschmidt,  fancying  he  could  not  meet  his  engage- 
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ments,  committed  suicide  ;  and  liad  he  lived  till  four  o'clock 
that  day,  would  have  known  that  he  was  worth  £400,000.  '  To 
tell  you  frankly  the  truth,'  says  Mr.  B.,  '  I  am  in  Silber- 
schmidt's  case.  My  late  partner,  Hoff,  has  given  bills  in  the 
name  of  the  firm  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  meet  them.  I  have  been  cast  in  fourteen  actions 
brought  by  creditors  of  that  infernal  Ginger  Beer  Comjjan}', 
and  all  the  debts  are  put  upon  my  shoulders  on  account  of  my 
known  wealth.  Now,  unless  I  have  time  I  cannot  pay  ;  and 
the  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is  that  if  I  cannot  procure 
£5000  before  Saturday',  our  concern  is  ruined!'' 

'  What !  the  West  Diddlesex  ruined  ?'  says  I,  thinking  of 
my  poor  mother's  annuity.  '  Impossible  !  our  business  is 
splendid  I ' 

'  We  must  have  £5000  on  Saturday  and  we  are  saved  ; 
and  if  you  will,  as  you  can,  get  it  for  me,  I  will  give  you 
£10,000  for  the  money  !' 

B.  then  showed  me  to  a  fraction  the  accounts  of  the  con- 
cern, and  his  own  private  account,  proving  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt  that  with  the  £5000  our  office  must  be  set 
a-going,  and  without  it  that  the  concern  must  stop.  No  mat- 
ter how  he  proved  the  thing  ;  but  there  is,  you  know,  a  dictum 
of  a  statesman  that,  give  him  but  leave  to  use  figures,  and  he 
will  prove  anything. 

I  pi'omised  to  ask  Mrs.  Ploggarty  once  more  for  the  money, 
and  she  seemed  not  to  be  disinclined.  I  told  him  so  ;  and  that 
day  he  called  upon  her,  his  wife  called  upon  her,  his  daughter 
called  upon  her,  and  once  more  the  Brough  carriage  and  four 
was  seen  at  our  house. 

But  Mrs.  Brough  was  a  bad  manager  ;  and  instead  of  carry- 
ing matters  with  a  high  hand,  fairly  burst  into  tears  before  Mrs. 
Hoggarty,  and  went  down  on  her  knees  and  besought  her  to 
save  dear  John.  This  at  once  aroused  my  aunt's  suspicions  ; 
and  instead  of  lending  the  money,  she  wrote  off  to  Mr.  Smithers 
instantly  to  come  up  to  her,  desired  me  to  give  her  up  the 
£3000  scrip  shares  that  I  possessed,  called  me  an  atrocious 
cheat  and  heartless  swindler,  and  vowed  I  had  been  the  cause 
of  her  ruin. 

How  was  Mr.  Brough  to  get  the  money  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
Being  in  his  room  one  day,  old  Gates  the  Fulham  porter  came 
and  brought  ITun  from  Mr.  Balls,  the  })awnbroker,  a  sum  of 
£1200.  Missus  told  him,  he  said,  to  carry  the  ])late  to  Mr. 
Balls  ;  and  having  paid  the  mone^',  old  Gates  fumbled  a  great 
deal  in  hi?  pockets,  and  at  last  pulled  out  a  £5  note,  which  he 
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said  his  daughter  Jane  had  just  sent  him  from  service,  and 
begged  Mr,  B.  would  let  him  have  another  share  in  the  com- 
pany. '  He  was  mortal  sure  it  would  go  right  yet.  And  when 
he  heard  master  crying  and  cursing  as  he  and  missus  were 
walking  in  the  shrubber^^  and  saying  that  for  the  want  of  a  few 
pounds — a  few  shillings — the  finest  fortune  in  Europe  was  to 
be  overthrown,  wh}'.  Gates  and  his  woman  thought  that  they 
should  come  for'ard,  to  be  sure,  with  all  they  could,  to  help  the 
kindest  master  and  missus  ever  was.' 

This  was  the  substance  of  Gates'  speech,  and  Mr.  Brough 
sliook  his  hand  and — took  the  £5.  '  Gates,'  said  he,  *  that  £5 
note  shall  be  the  best  outlay  you  ever  made  in  your  life  ! '  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was — but  it  was  in  heaven  that  poor  old 
Gates  was  to  get  the  interest  of  his  little  mite. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance.  Mrs.  Brough's  sister.  Miss 
Dough,  who  had  been  on  bad  terms  witli  the  director  almost 
ever  since  he  had  risen  to  be  a  great  man,  came  to  the  office 
with  a  power  of  attorney  and  said,  'John,  Isabella  has  been 
Avith  me  this  morning  and  says  you  want  money,  and  I  have 
brought  you  my  £4000  ;  it  is  all  I  have,  John,  and  pray  God  it 
may  do  you  good — 3'^ou  and  my  dear  sister,  who  was  the  best 
sister  in  the  world  to  me — till — till  a  little  time  ago.' 

And  she  laid  down  the  paper  ;  I  was  called  up  to  witness 
it,  and  Brough,  M'ith  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  me  her  words,  for  he 
could  trust  me,  he  said.  And  tlius  it  was  that  I  came  to  be 
present  at  Gates'  interview  with  his  master,  wiiich  took  place 
only  an  hour  afterward.  Brave  Mrs.  Brough  !  how  she  was 
working  for  her  husband  !  Good  woman,  and  kind  !  but  i/ou 
had  a  true  lieart  and  merited  a  better  fate  !  Though  where- 
fore say  so?  The  woman  to  this  day  thinks  her  husband  an  angel, 
and  loves  him  a  thousand  times  better  for  his  misfortunes. 

On  Saturday  Alderman  Pash's  solicitor  was  paid  by  me 
across  the  counter,  as  I  said.  '  Never  mind  j'our  aunt's  mone}', 
Titmarsh,  my  boy,'  said  Brough  ;  '  never  mind  her  having 
resumed  her  shares  ;  you  are  a  true,  honest  fellow  ;  you  have 
never  abused  me  like  that  pack  of  curs  downstairs,  and  I'll 
make  your  fortune  yet ! ' 

The  next  Aveek  as  I  Avas  sitting  with  my  wife,  with  Mr. 
Smithers,  and  with  Mrs.  Hoggarty,  taking  our  tea  comfortably, 
a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  gentleman  desired  to 
speak  to  me  in  the  parlor.  It  was  ^Ir.  Aminadab  of  Chancery 
Lane,  who  arrested  me  as  a  shareholder  of  the  Inde])ondent 
West  Diddlesex  Association,  at  the  suit  of  Von  Stiltz  of  Clif- 
ford Street,  tailor  and  draper. 
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I  called  down  Sraithers,  and  told  him  for  Heaven's  sake  not 
to  tell  Mary. 

'  Where  is  Brough  ?  '  says  Mr.  Smithers. 

'  Why,'  says  Mr.  Aminadab, '  he's  once  more  of  the  firm  of 
Brough  &  Off,  sir  ;  he  breakfasted  at  Calais  this  morning ! ' 

CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHICH    IT    APPEARS    THAT  A    MAN    MAY    POSSESS    A    DIAMOND 
AND    Y^ET    BE   VERY    HARD    PRESSED    FOK    A    DINNER, 

On  that  fatal  Saturday  evening,  in  a  hackney  coach  fetched 
from  the  Foundling,  was  I  taken  from  my  comfortable  house 
and  my  dear  little  wife,  whom  Mr.  Smithers  was  left  to  console 
as  he  might.  He  said  that  I  was  compelled  to  take  a  journey 
upon  business  connected  with  the  office,  and  my  poor  Mary 
made  up  a  little  portmanteau  of  clothes  and  tied  a  comforter 
round  my  neck,  and  bade  my  companion  particularly  to  keep 
the  coach  windows  shut,  which  injunction  the  grinning  wretch 
promised  to  obey.  Our  journey  was  not  long  ;  it  was  only  a 
shilling  fare  to  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  and  there  I 
was  set  down. 

The  house  before  which  the  coach  stopped  seemed  to  be 
only  one  of  half-a-dozen  in  that  street  which  were  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  No  man,  be  he  ever  so  rich,  can  pass  by  those 
dismal  houses,  I  think,  without  a  shudder.  The  front  windows 
are  barred,  and  on  the  dingy  pillar  of  the  door  was  a  shining 
brass  plate  setting  forth  that  'Aminadab,  Officer  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex,'  lived  therein.  A  little  red-haired  Israelite 
opened  the  first  door  as  our  coach  drove  up  and  received  me 
and  m}'  baggage. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  door  he  barred  it,  and  I  found 
mj^self  in  the  face  of  another  huge  door,  which  was  strongly 
locked,  and  at  last,  passing  through  that,  we  entered  the  lobby 
of  tlie  house. 

Tliere  is  no  need  to  describe  it.  It  is  very  like  ten  thousand 
other  houses  in  our  dark  city  of  London,  There  was  a  dirty 
passage  and  a  dirty  stair,  and  from  the  passage  two  dirty 
doors  let  into  two  filthy  rooms,  which  had  strong  bars  at  the 
windows,  and  yet  withal  an  air  of  horrible  finery  that  makes 
me  uncomfortable  to  tliink  of  even  yet.  On  the  walls  hung 
all  sorts  of  trumi)ery  })iet  iires  in  tawdrj'  frames  (how  different 
from  those  capital  pcrfonnances  of  my  cousin,  JMiehael 
Angelo  !),  on  the  m:intel|)ie('e  huge  French  clocks,  vases,  and 
candlesticks,  on  the  sideboards  enormous  trays  of  Binuiiigliani 
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plated  ware  ;  for  Mr.  Aniinadab  not  only  arrested  those  wlio 
could  not  pay  money,  but  lent  it  to  those  who  could,  and  had 
already,  in  the  way  of  trade,  sold  and  bought  these  articles 
many  times  over. 

I  agreed  to  take  the  back  parlor  for  the  night,  and  while  a 
Hebrew  damsel  was  arranging  a  little  dusky  sofa  bedstead 
(woe  betide  him  who  has  to  sleep  on  it)  I  was  invited  into  the 
front  parlor,  where  Mr.  Aminadab,  bidding  me  take  heart,  told 
me  I  should  have  a  dinner  for  nothing  with  a  party  who  had 
just  arrived.  I  did  not  want  for  dinner,  but  I  was  glad  not  to 
be  alone — not  alone,  even  till  Gus  came  ;  for  whom  I  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  his  lodgings  hard  by. 

•  I  found  there,  in  the  front  parlor,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  four  gentlemen,  just  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 
Surprising  !  there  was  Mr.  IJ.,  a  gentleman  of  fashion,  who  had 
only  within  half  an  hour  arrived  in  a  post  chaise,  with  his  com- 
panion Mr.  Lock,  an  officer  of  Horsham  Jail.  Mr.  13.  was 
arrested  in  this  wise  :  He  was  a  careless,  good-humored  gen- 
tleman, and  had  indorsed  bills  to  a  large  amount  for  a  friend, 
who,  a  man  of  high  famil}^  and  unquestionable  honor,  bad 
pledged  the  latter,  along  with  a  number  of  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  in  question.  Having 
indorsed  the  notes,  young  ]\Ir.  B.,  with  a  proper  thoughtless- 
ness, forgot  all  about  them,  and  so,  by  some  chance,  did  the 
friend  whom  he  obliged  ;  for  instead  of  being  in  London  with 
the  money  for  the  payment  of  his  obligations,  this  latter  gen- 
tleman was  traveling  abroad,  and  never  hinted  one  word  to 
Mr.  B.  that  the  notes  would  fall  upon  him.  The  3'oung  gentle- 
man was  at  Brighton  lying  sick  of  a  fever  ;  was  taken  from 
his  bed  by  a  bailiff,  and  carried,  on  a  rainy  day,  to  Horsham 
Jail  ;  he  had  a  relapse  of  his  complaint,  and  when  sufficiently 
recovered  was  brought  up  to  London  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Aminadab  ;  where  I  found  him — a  pale,  thin,  go()d-humored,/os^ 
young  man;  he  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  had  given  orders  for  the 
dinner  to  which  I  was  invited.  The  lad's  face  gave  one  pain  to 
lookat ;  it  wasimpossiblenottoseethat  his  hours  werenumbered. 

Now  Mr.  B.  has  not  anything  to  do  with  my  humble  story; 
but  I  cannot  help  mentioning  him,  as  I  saw  him.  He  sent  for 
his  law}'er  and  his  doctor;  the  former  settled  speedily  his 
accounts  with  the  bailiff,  and  the  latter  arranged  all  his  earthly 
accounts;  for  after  he  went  from  the  sponging  house  he  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  arrest,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he 
died.  And  though  this  circumstance  took  place  man}'  years 
ago,   I   can't   forget   it  to  ray  dying  day;   and  often   see  the 
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aiitlior  of  Mr.  B/s  deatli — a  prosperous  gentleman,  riding  a 
tine  horse  in  the  Park,  hjuTiging  at  the  window  of  a  club,  with 
many  friends,  no  doubt,  and  a  good  reputation.  I  wonder 
whether  the  man  sleeps  easily  and  eats  with  a  good  appetite  ? 
I  wonder  whether  he  has  paid  Mr,  B.'s  heirs  the  sum  which 
that  gentleman  paid,  and  died  for? 

If  Mr.  B.'s  history  has  nothing  to  do  with  mine,  and  is  only 
inserted  here  for  the  sake  of  a  moral,  what  business  have  I  to 
mention  particulars  of  the  dinner  to  which  I  was  treated  by 
that  gentleman  in  the  sponging  house  in  Cursitor  Street  ? 
Why,  for  the  moral  too;  and  therefore  the  public  must  be  told 
of  what  really  and  truly  that  dinner  consisted. 

There  were  five  guests,  and  three  silver  tureens  of  soup, 
viz.,  mock-turtle  soup,  ox-tail  soup,  and  giblet  soup.  Next 
came  a  great  piece  of  salmon,  likewise  on  a  silver  dish  a  roast 
goose,  a  roast  saddle  of  mutton,  roast  game,  and  all  sorts  of 
adjuncts.  In  this  way  can  a  gentleman  live  in  a  sponging 
house  if  he  be  inclined;  and  over  this  repast  (which,  in  truth, 
1  could  not  touch,  for,  let  alone  having  dined,  my  heart  was 
full  of  care) — over  this  meal  my  friend  Gus  Hoskins  found  me 
when  he  received  the  letter  that  I  had  dispatched  to  him. 

Gus,  who  had  never  been  in  a  prison  before,  and  whose 
heart  failed  him  as  the  red-headed  young  Moses  opened  and 
shut  for  him  the  numerous  iron  outer  doors,  was  struck  dumb 
to  see  me  behind  a  bottle  of  claret,  in  a  room  blazing  with  gilt 
lamps  ;  the  curtains  were  down  too,  and  you  could  not  see  the 
bars  at  the  windows  ;  and  Mr.  B.,  Mr.  Lock  the  Brighton  offi- 
cer, Mr.  Aminadab,  and  another  rich  gentleman  of  his  trade 
and  religious  persuasion  were  chirping  as  merrih",  and  looked 
as  respectably,  as  any  noblemen  in  the  land. 

'  Have  him  in,'  said  Mr.  B.,  '  if  he's  a  friend  of  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh's  ;  for,  cuss  me,  I  like  to  see  a  rogue  :  and  run  me 
through,  Titmarsh,but  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  best  in  Lon- 
don. You  beat  Brough  ;  you  do,  by  Jove  !  for  he  looks  like 
a  rogue — anybody  would  swear  to  him;  but  you  !  by  Jove,  you 
look  the  very  picture  of  honesty  ! ' 

•  A  deep  file,'  said  Aminadab,  winking  and  pointing  me  out 
to  his  friend  ]\Ir.  Jehoshaphat. 

'  A  good  one,'  says  Jehoshaphat. 

'  In  for  £300,000,' says  Aminadab.  *  Brough 's  right-hand 
man,  and  only  three-and-twenty.' 

'  Mr.  Titmarsh,  sir,  your  'ealth,  sir,'  says  Mr.  Lock  in  an 
ecstasy  of  admiration.  '  Your  very  good  'ealth,  sir,  and  better 
luck  to  you  next  time.' 
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*  Pooh,  pooh  !  he's  all  right,'  says  Aminadab  ;  '  let  him 
alone.' 

'  In  for  what  f  '  shouted  I,  quite  amazed.  '  Why,  sir,  you 
arrested  me  for  £90.' 

*  Yes,  but  you  ai'e  in  for  half  a  million — you  know  you  are. 
Them  debts  I  don't  count — them  paltry  tradesmen's  accounts. 
I  mean  Brou<;h's  business.  It's  an  ugly  one  ;  but  you'll  get 
through  it.  We  all  know  you  ;  and  I  lay  my  life  that  when 
you  come  through  the  court  Mrs.  Titmarsh  has  got  a  hand- 
some thing  laid  by.' 

'  Mrs.  Titmarsli  has  a  small  property  sir,'  says  I.  '  What 
then  ? ' 

The  three  gentlemen  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  said  I  was  a 
'  rum  chap  ' — a  'downy  cove,'  and  made  other  remarks  which 
I  could  not  understand  then,  but  the  meaning  of  which  I  have 
since  comprehended,  for  they  took  me  to  be  a  great  rascal,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  and  supposed  that  I  had  robbed  the  I.  AV.  D. 
Association,  and  in  order  to  make  my  money  secure  settled  it 
on  my  wife. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  conversation  that,  as  I  said,  Gus 
came  in  ;  and  whew  !  when  he  saw  what  was  going  on  he 
gave  such  a  whistle  ! 

'  Ilerr  von  Joel,  by  Jove  ! '  says  Aminadab.  At  which  all 
laughed. 

'  Sit  down,'  says  Mr.  B. — '  sit  down,  and  wet  your  whistle, 
m}'^  piper  !  I  sa}^  egad  !  you're  the  piper  that  played  before 
Moses  !  Had  you  tliere,  Dab.  Dab,  get  a  fresh  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy for  Mr.  Iloskins.'  And  before  he  knew  where  he  was 
there  was  Gus  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  drinking  Clot- 
Vougeot.  Gus  said  he  had  never  tasted  Bergani}^  before,  at 
which  the  bailiff  sneered,  and  told  him  the  name  of  the  wine. 

'  Old  Clo  !  What  ?'  saj^s  Gus  ;  and  we  laughed  ;  but  the 
Hebrew  gents  did  not  this  time. 

'  Come,  come,  sir !  '  saj^s  Mr.  Aminadab's  friend,  '  ve're  all 
shentlenien  here,  and  shentlemen  never  makish  reflexunshupon 
other  gentlemen'sh  pershuashunsh.' 

After  this  feast  was  concluded  Gus  and  I  retired  to  my 
room  to  consult  about  my  affairs.  With  regard  to  the  respon- 
sibility incurred  as  a  shareholder  in  the  West  Diddlesex,  I  was 
not  uneasy  ;  for  though  the  matter  might  cause  me  a  little 
trouble  at  first,  I  knew  I  was  not  a  shareholder  ;  that  the  shares 
were  scrip  shares,  making  tlie  dividend  payable  to  the  bearer  ; 
and  my  aunt  had  called  back  her  shares,  and  consequently  I 
was  free.     But  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  consider  that  I 
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was  in  debt  nearly  a  liundrcd  pouiuls  to  tradesmen,  cliiefly  of  Mrs. 
Hoggarty's  recommendation  ;  and  as  slie  had  promised  to  be 
answerable  for  their  bills,  I  determined  to  send  her  a  letter 
reminding  her  of  her  promise,  and  begging  her  at  the  same 
time  to  relieve  me  from  Mr.' Von  Stiltz's  debt,  for  which  I  was 
arrested  ;  and  which  was  incurred  not  certainly  at  her  desii'e, 
but  at  Mr.  Brough's  ;  and  would  never  have  been  incui'red  by 
me  but  at  the  absolute  demand  of  that  gentleman. 

I  wrote  to  her,  theref  oi'e,  begging  her  to  pay  all  these  debts, 
and  promised  mj^self  on  Monday  morning  again  to  be  with  ray 
dear  wife.  Gus  carried  off  the  letter,  and  promised  to  deliver 
it  in  Bernard  Street  after  church  time  ;  taking  care  that  Mary 
should  know  nothing  at  all  of  tiie  painful  situation  in  which  I 
was  placed.  It  was  near  midnight  when  we  parted,  and  I  tried 
to  sleep  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  dirty  little  sofa  bedstead  of 
Mr.  Aminadab's  back  parlor. 

That  morning  was  fine  and  sunshiny,  and  I  heard  all  the 
bells  ringing  cheerfully  for  church,  and  longed  to  be  walking  to 
the  Foundling  with  my  wife  ;  but  there  were  the  three  iron 
doors  between  me  and  libert}^,  and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
read  my  prayers  in  my  own  room,  and  walk  up  and  down  after- 
ward in  the  coui't  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it  ?  This  very  court  was  like  a  cage  !  Great  iron  bars 
covered  it  in  from  one  end  to  another  ;  and  here  it  was  that 
Mr.  Aminadab's  jail-birds  took  the  air. 

They  had  seen  me  reading  out  of  the  prayer  book  at  the 
back  parlor  window,  and  all  burst  into  a  yell  of  laughter  when 
I  came  to  walk  in  the  cage.  One  of  them  shouted  out '  Amen  !' 
when  I  appeared  ;  another  called  me  a  muff  (which  Tueans, 
in  the  slang  language,  a  very  silly  fellow) ;  a  third  wondered 
that  I  took  to  ray  prayer  book  yet. 

'  When  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  '  says  I  to  the  fellow — a  rough 
man,  a  horse-dealer. 

'  Wliy,  when  you  are  going  to  he  hanged,  you  young  hypo- 
crite !  '  says  the  man.  '  But  that  is  always  the  way  with 
lirough's  people,'  continued  he.  *  I  had  four  grays  once  for 
hira — a  great  bargain,  but  he  would  not  go  to  look  at  them  at 
Tattersall's,  nor  speak  a  word  of  business  about  tlieni,  because 
it  was  a  Sunday.' 

'  Because  there  are  hypocrites,  sir,'  says  I,  '  religion  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  bad  thing  ;  and  if  Mr.  Brough  wouki  not 
deal  with  you  on  a  Sunday  he  certainly  did  his  duty.' 

The  men  only  laughed  the  more  at  this  rebuke,  and  evidently 
considered  me  a  great  criminal.     I   was  glad  to  be  released 
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from  their  society  b}'  the  appearance  of  Gus  and  Mr.  Smithers. 
Both  wore  very  long-  faces.  They  were  ushered  into  my  room, 
and,  without  any  orders  of  mine,  a  bottle  of  wine  and  biscuits 
were  brought  in  by  Mr,  Aminadab  ;  which  I  really  thought 
was  very  kind  of  him.  * 

'  Drink  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Titmarsh,'  says  Smithers,  '  and 
read  this  letter.  A  pretty  note  was  that  which  you  sent  to 
your  aunt  this  morning,  and  here  you  have  an  answer  to  it.' 

I  drank  the  wine,  and  trembled  rather  as  I  read  as  follows  : 

Sir  :  If,  because  you  knew  I  had  desined  to  leave  you  my  proparty,  you  wished  to 
murdar  me,  and  so  stepp  into  it,  you  are  dissapointed.  Your  viUuiny  and  ingrutatude 
would  have  miirdard  me,  had  1  not,  by  Heaven's  grace,  been  iuabled  to  look  for  con- 
salation  elsewhere. 

For  nearly  a  year  I  have  been  amartar  to  you.  I  gave  up  everything— my  happy 
home  in  the  country,  where  all  respected  the  name  of  Hoggarty  ;  my  valuble  furnitur 
and  wines  ;  my  plate,  glass,  and  crockry  ;  1  brouglit  all— all  to  make  your  home  happy 
and  rispectable.  I  put  up  with  the  airs  and  impertanencies  oi'  Mrs.  Titmarsh  ;  I 
loaded  her  and  you  with  presents  and  bennafits.  I  sacrafised  myself;  I  gave  up  the 
beet  sociaty  in  the  land,  to  witch  I  have  been  accustomed,  in  order  to  be  a  gardiaii  and 
compannion  to  yon,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  that  waist  and  ixtravygance  which  I 
p)-oj)hycied  would  be  your  ruin.  Such  waist  and  ixtravygance  never,  never,  never  did 
I  see.  Buttar  waisted  as  if  it  had  been  dirt, coles  flung  away,  candles  burnt  atboth  ends, 
tea  and  meat  the  same.  The  butcher's  bill  in  this  house  was  enough  to  support  six 
famalies. 

And  now  you  have  the  audassaty,  being  placed  in  prison  justly  for  your  crimes — for 
cheating  me  of  £3000,  for  robbmg  your  mother  of  an  insigniflcient  summ,  which  to 
her,  poor  thing,  was  everything  (though  she  will  not  feel  her  loss  as  I  do,  being  all  her 
life  next  door  to  a  beggar),  for  incurring  detts  which  you  cannot  pay,  wherein  you 
knew  that  your  miserable  income  was  quite  unable  to  support  your  ixtravygance— 
you  come  upon  me  to  pay  your  dette  !  No,  sir,  it  is  quite  enough  that  your  mother 
should  go  on  the  parish,  and  that  your  wife  should  sweep  the  streets,  to  which  you 
have  indeed  brought  them;  /,  at  least,  though  cheated  by  you  of  a  large  summ.  and 
obliged  to  pass  my  days  in  comparitive  ruin,  can  retire,  and  have  some  of  the  comforts 
to  wliich  my  rank  entitles  me.  The  furnitur  in  this  house  is  mine  ;  and  as  I  presume 
you  intend  your  lady  to  sleep  in  the  streets,  I  give  you  warning  that  I  shall  remove  it 
all  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Smithers  will  tell  you  that  I  had  intended  to  leave  you  my  intire  fortune.  I 
have  this  morning,  in  his  presents,  solamly  toar  up  my  will  ;  and  hereby  renounce  all 
connection  with  you  and  your  beggarly  family.  Susan  Hoggakty. 

P.  S.— 1  took  a  viper  into  my  bosom,  and  it  stung  me. 

I  confess  that,  on  the  first  reading  of  this  letter,  I  was  in 
such  a  fury  that  I  forgot  almost  the  painful  situation  in  which 
it  plunged  me,  and  the  ruin  hanging  over  rae. 

'  What  a  fool  you  were,  Titmarsli,  to  write  that  letter  ! ' 
said  Mr.  Smithers.  '  You  have  cut  your  own  throat,  sir — lost 
a  fine  property — written  yourself  out  of  five  hundred  a  year. 
Mrs.  Hoggarty,  my  client,  brought  the  will,  as  she  says,  down- 
stairs, and  flung  it  into  the  fire  before  our  faces.' 

^  It's  a  blessing  that  your  wife  was  from  home,'  added  Gus. 
*  She  went  to  church  this  morning  with  Dr.  Salt's  family,  and 
sent  word  that  she  would  spend  the  day  with  them.  She  was 
always  glad  to  be  away  from  Mrs.  H.,  you  know.' 

'  Slie  never  knew  on  which  side  her  bread  was  buttered,' 
said  Mr.  Smithers.  '  You  should  have  taken  the  lady  when 
she  was  in  humor,  sir,  and  have  borrowed  tlie  money  elsewhere. 
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Why,  sir,  I  had  almost  reconciled  her  to  lier  loss  in  that  cursed 
company.  I  showed  her  how  I  had  saved  out  of  Brough's 
claws  the  whole  of  her  remaining  fortune  ;  which  he  would 
have  devoured  in  a  day,  the  scoundrel  !  And  if  you  would 
have  left  the  matter  to  me,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  I  would  have  had 
you  reconciled  completely  to  Mrs.  Hoggarty  ;  I  would  have 
removed  all  your  difficulties  ;  I  would  have  lent  jou  the  pitiful 
sum  of  money  myself.' 

'Will  you  ?  '  says  Gus.  '  That's  a  trump  ! '  and  he  seized 
Sraithers'  hand,  and  squeezed  it  so  that  the  tears  came  into  the 
attorney's  eyes. 

'Generous  fellow!  '  said  I;  'lend  me  money,  "when  you 
know  what  a  situation  I  am  in,  and  not  able  to  pay  !  ' 

'  Aye,  my  good  sir,  there's  the  rub  ! '  says  Mr.  Smithers. 
'I  said  I  tcould  have  lent  the  money  ;  and  so  to  the  acknowl- 
edged heir  of  Mrs.  Hoggarty- 1  would — would  at  this  moment  : 
for  nothing  delights  the  heart  of  Bob  Smithers  more  than  to 
do  a  kindness.  I  would  have  rejoiced  in  doing  it ;  and  a  mere 
acknowledgment  from  that  respected  lady  would  have  amply 
sufficed.  But  now,  sir,  the  case  is  altered — you  have  no 
security  to  offer,  as  you  justl}'  observe.' 

'Not  a  whit,  certainly.' 

'  And  without  security,  sir,  of  course  can  expect  no  money 
— of  course  not.  You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Titmarsh, 
and  I  see  our  notions  exactly  agree.' 

'  There's  his  wife's  property,'  says  Gus, 

'  Wife's  property  ?  Bah  !  Mrs.  Sam  Titmarsh  is  a  minor, 
and  can't  touch  a  shilling  of  it.  No,  no,  no  meddling  with 
minors  for  me  !  But  stop  ! — your  mother  has  a  house  and  shop 
in  our  village.     Get  me  a  mortgage  of  that ' 

'  I'll  do  no  such  thing,  sir,'  says  I.  '  My  mother  has  suffered 
quite  enough  on  ray  score  already,  and  has  my  sisters  to  pro- 
vide for  ;  and  I  will  thank  you,  Mr,  Smithers,  not  to  breathe 
a  syllable  to  her  regarding  my  present  situation.' 

'  You  speak  like  a  man  of  honor,  sir,'  said  'Mr.  Smithers, 
'  and  I  will  obey  your  injunctions  to  the  letter.  I  will  do  more, 
sir.  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  respectable  firm  here,  my 
worthy  friends  Messrs.  Higgs,  Biggs  &  Blatherwick,  who  will 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  serve  you.  And  so,  sii",  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning.' 

And  with  this  Mr.  Smithers  took  his  hat  and  left  tlie  room  ; 
and  after  a  further  consultation  with  my  aunt,  as  I  heai'd  after- 
ward, (juitted  London  that  evening  by  the  mail. 

1  sent  my  faithful  Gus  off  once  more  to  break  tlie  Jiiatter 
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gently  to  my  wife,  fearing  lest  Mrs.  Iloggarty  should  speak  of 
it  abruptly  to  her  ;  as  I  knew  in  her  auger  she  would  do.  But 
he  came  in  an  hour  panting  back,  to  say  that  Mrs.  H.  had  ■ 
packed  and  locked  her  trunks,  and  had  gone  off  in  a  hackney 
coach.  So  knowing  that  my  poor  Mary  was  not  to  return 
till  night,  Hoskins  remained  with  me  till  then  ;  and,  after  a 
dismal  day,  left  me  once  more  at  nine,  to  carry  the  dismal 
tidings  to  her. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  that  night  there  was  a  great  rattling  and 
ringing  at  the  outer  door,  and  presently  my  poor  girl  fell  into 
my  arms  ;  and  Gus  Hoskins  sat  blubbering  in  a  corner  as  I 
tried  my  best  to  console  her. 

The  next  morning  I  was  favored  wdth  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Blatherwick,  who,  hearing  from  me  that  I  had  onl}'  three 
guineas  in  my  pocket,  told  me  very  plaiidy  that  lawyers  only 
lived  by  fees.  He  recommended  me  to  quit  Cursitor  Street, 
as  living  there  Avas  very  expensive.  And  as  I  Avas  sitting  very 
sad,  my  wife  made  her  appearance  (it  Avas  Avith  great  difficulty 
that  she  could  be  brought  to  lea\'e  me  the  night  previous), 

'  The  horrible  men  came  at  four  this  morning,'  said  she  ; 
'four  hours  before  light,' 

'  What  horrible  men?'  says  I, 

'  Your  aunt's  men,'  said  she, '  to  remove  the  furniture  ;  they 
had  it  all  packed  before  I  came  aAvay,  And  I  let  them  carry 
all,'  said  she  ;  'I  Avas  too  sad  to  look  Avhat  Avas  ours  and  Avhat 
was  not.  That  odious  Mr,  Wapshot  Avas  with  them  ;  and  I 
left  him  seeing  the  last  Avagon  load  from  the  door.  I  have 
only  brought  aAvay  your  clothes,'  added  she,  '  and  a  few  of 
mine  ;  and  some  of  the  books  you  used  to  like  to  read  ;  and 
some — some  things  I  have  been  getting  for  the — for  the  baby. 
The  servants'  Avages  Avere  paid  up  to  Christmas  ;  and  I  paid 
them  the  rest.  And  see  !  just  as  I  Avas  going  aAvay  the  post 
came,  and  brought  to  me  my  half-year's  income — £35,  dear 
Sam.     Isn't  it  a  blessing?' 

'  Will  you  pay  niA^  bill,  Mr,  "What-d'ye-call'im  ?'  here  cried 
Mr.  Aminadab,  flinging  open  the  door  (he  had  been  consulting 
Avith  Mr.  Blatherwick,  I  suppose).  'I  Avaiit  the  room  for  a 
gentleman.  I  guess  it's  too  dear  for  the  like  of  you.'  And 
here — Avill  you  believe  it? — the  man  handed  me  a  bill  of 
three  guineas  for  tAVO  daAs'  board  and  lodging  in  his  odious 
house. 

There  was  a  croAA^d  of  idlers  round  the  door  as  I  passed  out 
of  it,  and  had  I  been  alone  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  see- 
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ing  them  ;  but,  as  it  was,  T  was  only  thinking  of  my  dear,  dear 
wtfe,  who  was  leaning  trustfully  on  my  arm,  and  smiling  like 
heaven  into  my  face — ay,  and  took  heaven,  too,  into  the  Fleet 
prison  with  me — or  an  angel  out  of  heaven.  Ah  !  I  had  loved 
her  before,  and  happy  it  is  to  love  when  one  is  hopeful  and 
young  in  the  midst  of  smiles  and  sunshine  ;  but  be  wnhappy, 
and  tlaen  see  what  it  is  to  be  loved  by  a  good  woman  !  I  de- 
clare before  Heaven  that  of  all  the  joys  and  happy  moments 
it  has  given  me,  that  was  the  crowning  one — that  little  ride, 
with  my  wife's  cheek  on  my  shoulder,  down  llolborn  to  the 
prison  !  Do  you  think  I  cared  for  the  bailiff  that  sat  opposite? 
No,  by  the  Lord  !  I  kissed  her  and  hugged  her — y§s,  and 
cried  with  her  likewise.  But  before  our  ride  was  over  her 
eyes  dried  up,  and  siie  stepped  blushing  and  happy  out  of  the 
coach  at  the  prison  door,  as  if  she  were  a  princess  going  to  the 
queen's  drawing  room. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

IN  WHICH  THE  HERO's  AUNT's  DIAMOND   MAKES    ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH    THE    hero's  UNCLE. 

The  failure  of  the  great  Diddlesex  Association  speedily 
became  the  theme  of  all  the  newspapers,  and  every  person  con- 
cerned in  it  was  soon  held  up  to  public  abhorrence  as  a  rascal 
and  a  swindler.  It  was  said  that  Brough  had  gone  off  with  a 
million  of  mone}^  Even  it  was  hinted  that  poor  I  had  sent  a 
hundi-ed  thousand  pounds  to  America,  and  only  waited  to  pass 
through  the  court  in  order  to  be  a  rich  man  for  the  rest  of  my 
days.  This  opinion  had  some  supporters  in  the  prison,  where, 
strange  to  say,  it  procured  me  consideration — of  whicli,  as  may 
be  supposed,  I  was  little  inclined  to  avail  myself.  INIr.  Amina- 
dab,  however,  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Fleet,  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  I  was  a  poor-spirited  creature,  a  mere  tool  in  Brough 's 
hands,  and  had  not  saved  a  shilling.  Opinions,  however,  dif- 
fered ;  and  I  believe  it  was  considered  by  the  turnkeys  that  I 
was  a  fellow  of  exquisite  dissimulation,  who  had  ptit  on  the 
appearance  of  poverty  in  order  more  effectually  to  mislead  the 
public. 

Messrs.  Abednego  &  Son  were  similarly  held  up  to  public 
odium  ;  and  in  fact  what  were  tlie  exact  dealings  of  these 
gentlemen  with  Mr.  Brougli  T  have  never  been  able  to  learn. 
It  was  proved  by  the  books  that  large  sums  of  money  had  been 
paid  to  Mr.  Abednego  by  the  company  ;  but  he  })roduced  docu- 
ments signed  by  Mr.  Brough,  which  made  the  latter  and  the 
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West  Diddlesex  Association  his  debtors  to  a  still  further 
amount.  On  the  day  I  went  to  the  bankruptcy  court  to  be  ex- 
amined Mr.  Abednego  and  the  two  gentlemen  from  Hounds- 
ditch  were  present  to  swear  to  their  debts,  and  made  a  sad 
noise,  and  uttered  a  vast  number  of  oaths  in  attestation  of 
their  claim.  But  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Paxton  produced  against 
them  that  very  Irish  porter  who  was  said  to  liave  been  the 
cause  of  the  fire,  and,  I  am  told,  hinted  that  they  had  matter 
for  hanging  the  Jewish  gents  if  they  persisted  in  their  demand. 
On  this  they  disa])peared  altogether,  and  no  more  was  ever 
heard  of  their  losses.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  director 
had  h^d  money  from  Abednego — had  given  him  shares  as  bonus 
"and  security — had  been  suddenly  obligedto  redeem  these  shares 
with  ready  money ;  and  so  had  precipitated  the  ruin  of  himself 
and  the  concern.  It  is  needless  to  say  here  in  what  a  multi- 
plicity of  companies  Brough  was  engaged.  That  in  which  poor 
Mr.  Tidd  invested  his  money,  did  not  pa}^  2.d.  in  the  pound  ; 
and  that  was  the  largest  dividend  paid  by  anj^  of  them. 

As  for  ours — all  !  there  was  a  pretty  scene  as  I  was  brought 
from  the  Fleet  to  the  bankruptcy  court  to  give  m^'  testimony 
as  late  head  clerk  and  accountant  of  tlie  West  Diddlesex 
Association. 

My  poor  wife,  then  very  near  her  time,  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying me  to  Basinghall  Street  ;  and  so  did  my  friend  Gus 
Hoskins,  that  true  and  honest  fellow.  If  you  had  seen  the 
crowd  that  was  assembled,  and  the  hubbub  that  was  made  as 
I  was  brought  up  ! 

'  Mr.  Titmarsh,'  says  the  commissioner  as  I  came  to  the 
table,  with  a  peculiar  sarcastic  accent  on  the  'J'it — '  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh,  you  were  the  confidant  of  Mr.  Brough,  tiie  principal 
clerk  of  Mr.  Brough,  and  a  considerable  shareholder  in  the 
company  ? ' 

'  Only  a  nominal  one,  sir,'  said  I. 

*  Of  course,  only  nominal,'  continued  the  commissioner, 
turning  to  his  colleague  with  a  sneer  ;  '  and  a  great  comfort  it 
must  be  to  you,  sir,  to  think  that  you  had  a  share  in  all  the 
plun — the  profits  of  the  speculation,  and  now  can  free  yourself 
from  the  losses  by  saying  you  are  only  a  nominal  shareholder.' 

'  The  infernal  villain  !  '  shouted  out  a  voice  from  the  crowd. 
It  Avas  that  of  the  furious  lialf-pay  captain  and  late  share- 
holder. Captain  Sparr. 

'  Silence  in  the  court  there  ! '  the  commissioner  continued  ; 
and  all  this  while  Mary  was  anxiously  looking  in  his  face,  and 
then  in  mine,  as  pale  as  death  ;  while  Gus,  on  the  contraiy. 
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was  as  red  as  vermilion.  '  Mr.  Titiiiursli,  I  liave  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  a  list  of  your  debts  from  the  Insolvent  Court, 
and  find  that  you  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stiltz,  the  great  tailor, 
in  a  handsome  sum  ;  to  Mr.  Polonius,  the  celebrated  jeweler, 
likewise  ;  to  fashionable  milliners  and  dressmakers,  moreover; 
and  all  this  upon  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum.  For  so  young 
a  gentleman,  it  must  be  confessed  you  have  employed  your 
time  well.' 

'Plas  this  anything  to  do  with  the  question,  sir?'  says  I. 
'  Am  I  here  to  give  an  account  of  my  private  debts,  or 
to  speak  as  to  what  I  know  regarding  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany ?  As  for  my  share  in  it,  I  have  a  mother,  sir,  and  many 
sisters ' 

'  The  d d  scoundrel  !  '  shouts  the  captain. 

'Silence  that  there  fellow  !  '  shouts  Gus  as  bold  as  brass  ; 
at  which  the  court  burst  out  laughing,  and  this  gave  me  courage 
to  proceed. 

'  My  mother,  sir,  four  years  since,  having  a  legacy  of  £400 
left  to  her,  advised  with  her  solicitor,  Mr.  Smithers,  how  she 
should  dispose  of  this  sum  ;  and  as  the  Independent  West  Did- 
dlesex  was  just  then  established,  the  money  was  placed  in  an 
annuity  in  that  office,  where  I  procured  a  clerkship.  You  may 
suppose  me  a  very  hardened  criminal  because  I  have  ordered 
clothes  of  Mr.  Von  Stiltz  ;  but  you  will  hardly  fancy  that  I,  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  knew  anything  of  the  concerns  of  the  company 
into  whose  service  I  entered  astwentieth  clerk,  my  own  mother's 
money  paying,  as  it  were,  for  my  place.  Well,  sir,  the  interest 
offered  by  the  company  was  so  tempting  that  a  rich  relative 
of  mine  was  induced  to  purchase  a  number  of  sliares.' 

'  Who  induced  your  relative,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to 
inquire  ?' 

'  I  can't  help  owning,  sir,'  says  I,  blushing,  '  that  I  wrote  a 
letter  myself.  But  consider  my  relative  was  sixty  years  old, 
and  I  was  twenty-one.  My  relative  took  several  months  to 
consider,  and  had  tlie  advice  of  her  lawyers  before  she  acceded 
to  my  request.  And  I  made  it  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Brough, 
who  dictated  tlie  letter  wliich  I  wrote,  and  who  I  really  thought 
then  was  as  rich  as  Mr.  Kotlischild  himself.' 

'  Your  friend  ])laced  her  money  in  your  name  ;  and  you,  if 
I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Titmarsli,  were  suddenly  placed  over  the 
heads  of  twelve  of  your  fellow-clerks  as  a  reward  for  your 
service  in  obtaining  it?' 

'It  is  very  true,  sir' — aixl,  :is  T  (>()nr(>ss('d  it,  |)0()r  Mary 
began  to  wipe  her  eyes,  ami  (Jus'  ears  (1  could   nut  see  his 
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face)  looked  like  two  red-hot  muffins — '  it's  quite  true,  sir  ;  and 
as  matters  have  turned  out,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  what  I  did. 
But  at  tlie  time  I  thought  I  could  serve  my  aunt  as  well  as 
myself  ;  and  you  must  remember,  then,  how  high  our  shares 
were.' 

'  Well,  sir,  having  procured  this  sum  of  money,  you  were 
straightway  taken  into  Mr.  Brough's  confidence,  you  were 
received  into  his  house,  and  from  third  clerk  speedily  became 
head  clerk  ;  in  which  post  jou  were  found  at  the  disappear- 
ance of  your  worthy  patron  ! ' 

'  Sir,  you  have  no  right  to  question  me,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
here  are  a  hundred  of  our  shareholders,  and  I'm  not  unwilling 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,'  said  I,  pressing  Mary's  hand. 
'I  certainly  loas  the  head  clerk.  And  wliy  ?  Because  the 
other  gents  left  the  office  !  I  certainly  was  received  into  Mr: 
Brough's  house.  And  why  ?  Because,  sir,  my  aunt  had  more 
money  to  lay  out.  I  see  it  all  clearly  now,  thougli  I  could  not 
understand  it  then  ;  and  the  proof  that  Mr.  Brough  wanted  my 
aunt's  money,  and  not  me,  is  that,  when  she  came  to  town,  our 
director  carried  her  by  force  out  of  my  house  to  Fulham,  and 
never  so  much  as  thought  of  asking  me  or  my  wife  thither.  Aye, 
sir,  and  he  would  have  had  her  remaining  money  had  not  her 
lawyer  from  tlie  country  jjrevented  her  disposing  of  it.  Before 
the  concern  finally  broke,  and  as  soon  as  she  heard  there  Avas 
doubt  concerning  it,  slie  took  back  her  shares — scrip  shares 
they  were,  sir,  as  you  know — and  has  disposed  of  tliem  as  slie 
thought  fit.  Here,  sir,  and  gents,' says  I, '  you  have  the  whole 
of  the  history  as  far  as  regards  me.  In  order  to  get  her  onlj' 
son  a  means  of  livelihood  my  mother  placed  her  little  money 
with  the  compan}^ — it  is  lost.  My  aunt  invested  larger  sums 
with  it,  which  were  to  have  been  mine  one  da}^  and  they  are 
lost  too  ;  and  here  am  I,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  a  disgraced 
and  ruined  man.  Is  there  anA'one  present,  however  much  he 
has  suffered  by  the  failure  of  the  company,  that  has  had 
worse  fortune  through  it  than  I  ?  ' 

*  Mr.  Titmarsh,'  says  Mi'.  Commissioner  in  a  much  more 
friendly  way,  and  at  the  same  time  easting  a  glance  at  a  news- 
paper reporter  that  was  sitting  hard  by,  '  your  story  is  not 
likely  to  get  into  the  newspapers  ;  for,  as  j'^ou  say,  it  is  a  private 
affair,  which  yoii  had  no  need  to  speak  of  unless  you  thought 
proper,  and  maj^  be  considered  as  a  confidential  conversation 
between  us  and  the  other  gentlemen  here.  But  if  it  could  be 
made  public,  it  might  do  some  good,  and  warn  people,  if  they 
will  be  warned,  against  the  folly  of  such  enterprises  as  that  in 
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which  you  liave  been  engaged.  It  is  quite  clear  from  j'our 
story  that  you  have  been  deceived  as  grossly  as  any  one  of  the 
persons  present.  But  look  you,  sir,  if  you  had  not  been  so 
eager  after  gain  I  think  you  would  not  have  allowed  yourself 
to  be  deceived,  and  would  have  kept  your  relative's  money,  and 
inherited  it,  according  to  your  story,  one  daj-  or  other.  Directly 
people  expect  to  make  a  large  interest  their  judgment  seems  to 
desert  them  ;  and  because  they  wish  for  protit  they  think  they 
are  sure  of  it,  and  disregard  all  warnings  and  all  prudence. 
Besides  the  hundreds  of  honest  families  who  have  been  ruined 
by  merely  placing  confidence  in  this  association  of  yours,  and 
who  deserve  the  heartiest  pit}^  there  are  hundreds  more  who 
have  embarked  in  it,  like  yourself,  not  for  investment,  but  for 
speculation  ;  and  these,  upon  my  word,  deserve  the  fate  the}' 
have  met  with.  As  long  as  dividends  are  paid,  no  questions 
are  asked  ;  and  Mr.  Brough  might  have  taken  the  mone}'  for 
his  shareholders  on  the  highroad,  and  they  would  have 
pocketed  it,  and  not  been  too  curious.  But  what's  the  use  of 
talking  ?  '  says  Mr.  Commissioner  in  a  passion  ;  '  here  is  one 
rogue  detected,  and  a  thousand  dupes  made  ;  and  if  another 
swindler  starts  to-morrow,  there  will  be  a  thousand  more  of 
his  victims  round  this  table  a  year  hence  ;  and  so,  I  suppose, 
to  the  end.  And  now  let's  go  to  business,  gentlemen,  and 
excuse  this  sermon.' 

After  giving  an  account  of  all  I  knew,  which  was  very  little, 
other  gents  who  were  employed  in  the  concern  were  examined  ; 
and  I  went  back  to  prison,  with  my  poor  little  wife  on  my  arm. 
We  had  to  pass  through  the  crowd  in  the  rooms,  and  m}^  heart 
bled  as  I  saw,  among  a  score  of  others,  poor  Gates,  Brough's 
porter,  who  had  advanced  every  shilling  to  his  master,  and  was 
now,  with  ten  children,  houseless  and  penniless  in  his  old  age. 
Captain  Sparr  was  in  this  neighborhood,  but  by  no  means  so 
friendly  disposed  ;  for  while  Gates  touched  his  hat,  as  if  I  had 
been  a  lord, the  little  captain  came  forward  threatening  with  bis 
bamboo  cane,  and  swearing  with  great  oaths  that  I  was  an  ac- 
complice of  Brough.  '  Curse  you  for  a  smooth-faced  scoun- 
drel ! '  says  he.  '  What  business  have  you  to  ruin  an  English 
gentleman,  as  you  have  me  ?  '  And  again  he  advanced  with 
his  stick.  ]>ut  this  time,  officer  as  he  w.is,  Gus  took  him  bj'  the 
collar,  and  shoved  him  back,  and  said,  '  Look  at  the  lady,  you 
brute,  aTid  hold  your  tongue  !  '  And  when  he  looked  at  my 
wife's  situation  Captain  Sparr  became  redder  for  shame  than 
he  had  before  been  for  anger.  'I'm  sorry  she's  married  to 
such  a  good-for-nothing,'  muttered  he,  and  fell  back  ;  and  my 
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poor  wife  and  I  walked  out  of  the  court,  and  back  to  our  dis- 
uial  room  in  the  prison. 

It  was  a  hard  place  for  a  gentle  creature  like  her  to  be  con- 
fined in  ;  and  I  longed  to  have  some  of  my  relatives  with  her 
when  her  time  should  come.  But  her  grandmother  could  not 
leave  the  old  lieutenant  ;  and  ni}'  mother  had  written  to  say 
that  as  Mrs.  iloggarty  was  with  us  she  was  quite  as  well  at 
home  with  her  children.  '  What  a  blessing  it  is  for  you,  under 
your  misfortunes,'  continued  the  good  soul,  'to  have  the  gen- 
erous purse  of  your  aunt  for  succor  ! '  Generous  purse  of  my 
aunt,  indeed  !  VV^here  could  Mrs.  Iloggarty  be  ?  It  was  evi- 
dent that  slic  had  not  written  to  any  of  her  friends  in  the 
"country,  nor  gone  thither,  as  she  threatened. 

But  as  my  mother  had  already  lost  so  much  money  through 
ray  unfortunate  luck,  and  as  she  had  enough  to  do  with  her 
little  pittance  to  keep  my  sistei's  at  home  ;  and  as,  on  hearing 
of  my  condition,  she  would  infallibly  have  sold  her  last  gown 
to  bring  me  aid,  Mary  and  I  agreed  that  we  would  not  let  her 
know  what  our  real  condition  was  —  bad  enough!  Heaven 
knows,  and  sad  and  cheerless.  Old  Lieutenant  Smith  had 
likewise  nothing  but  his  half  pay  and  his  rheumatism  ;  so  we 
were,  in  fact,  quite  friendless. 

That  i)eriod  of  my  life,  and  that  horrible  prison,  seem  to  me 
like  recollections  of  some  fever.  What  an  awful  place  ! — not 
for  the  sadness,  strangely  enough,  as  I  thought,  but  for  the 
gayety  of  it  ;  for  the  long  prison  galleries  were,  I  remember, 
full  of  life  and  a  sort  of  grave  bustle.  All  day  and  all  night 
doors  were  clapping  to  and  fro  ;  and  you  heard  loud  voices, 
oaths,  footsteps,  and  laughter.  Next  door  to  our  room  was 
one  where  a  man  sold  gin,  under  the  name  of  tape ;  and 
here,  from  morning  till  night,  the  people  kept  up  a  horrible 
revelry  ;  and  sang — sad  songs  some  of  them  ;  but  my  dear 
little  girl  was,  thank  God  !  unable  to  understand  the  most 
part  of  their  ribaldry.  She  never  used  to  go  out  till  nightfall  ; 
and  all  day  she  sat  working  at  a  little  store  of  caps  and  dresses 
for  the  expected  stranger — and  not,  she  sa^'S  to  this  day,  un- 
happy. But  the  confinement  sickened  her,  wlio  had  been  used 
to  happy  country  air,  and  she  grew  daily  paler  and  paler. 

The  fives'  court  was  opposite  our  window  ;  and  here  I  used, 
very  unwillingly  at  first,  but  afterward,  I  do  confess,  with 
much  eagerness,  to  take  a  couple  of  hours'  daily  sport.  Ah  ! 
it  was  a  strange  place.  Tiiere  w^as  an  aristocracy  there  as  else- 
where— among  other  gents,  a  son  of  my  Lord  Deuceace  ;  and 
many  of  the  men  in  the  prison  were  as  eager  to  walk  with  him, 
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and  talk  of  Lis  family  as  knowingly,  as  if  they  were  Bond 
Street  bucks.  Poor  Tidd,  es])c'cially,  was  one  of  these.  Of 
all  his  fortune  he  had  nothing  left  but  a  dressing  case  and  a 
flowered  dressing  gown  ;  and  to  these  possessions  he  added 
a  fine  pair  of  mustaches,  with  which  the  poor  creature  strutted 
about  ;  and  though  cursing  his  ill  fortune,  was,  I  do  believe, 
as  happy  whenever  his  friends  brought  him  a  guinea  as  he  had 
been  during  his  brief  career  as  a  gentleman  on  town,  I  liave 
seen  sauntering  dandies  in  watering  places  ogling  the  women, 
watching  eagerly  for  steamboats  and  stage  coaches  as  if  their 
lives  depended  upon  them,  and  strutting  all  day  in  jackets  up 
and  down  the  public  walks.  Well,  there  are  such  fellows  in 
prisons  ;  quite  as  dandified  and  foolish,  only  a  little  more 
shabby — dandies  with  dirty  beards  and  holes  at  their  elbows. 

I  did  not  go  near  wliat  is  called  the  poor  side  of  the  pi'ison 
— I  dared  not,  that  was  the  fact.  But  our  little  stock  of 
money  was  running  low  ;  and  my  heart  sickened  to  think 
what  might  be  my  dear  wife's  fate,  and  on  what  sort  of  a 
couch  our  child  might  be  born.  But  Heaven  s|)ared  me  that 
pang — Heaven,  and  my  dear,  good  friend  Gus  Hoskins. 

The  attorneys  to  whom  Mr.  Smithers  recommended  me  told 
me  that  I  could  get  leave  to  live  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet, 
could  I  procure  sureties  to  the  marshal  of  the  prison  for  the 
amount  of  the  detainer  lodged  against  me  ;  but  though  I 
looked  Mr.  Biatherwick  hard  in  the  face,  he  never  offered  to 
give  the  bail  for  me,  and  I  knew  no  housekeeper  in  London 
who  would  procure  it.  There  was,  however,  one  whom  I  did 
not  know — and  that  was  old  Mr.  Hoskins,  the  leather  seller  of 
Skinner  Street,  a  kind  fat  gentleman,  who  brought  his  fat 
wife  to  see  Mrs.  Titmarsh  ;  and  though  the  lady  gave  herself 
rather  patronizing  airs  (her  husband  being  free  of  the  Skin- 
ners' Company,  and  bidding  fair  to  be  alderman,  nay,  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  first  city  in  the  world),  she  seemed  heartily  to 
sympathize  with  ns  ;  and  her  husband  stirred  and  bustled 
about  until  the  requisite  leave  was  obtained,  and  I  was  allowed 
comparative  liberty. 

As  for  lodgings  they  were  soon  had.  My  old  landlady, 
Mrs.  Stokes,  sent  her  Jemima  to  say  tliat  her  first  floor  was  at 
our  service  ;  and  when  we  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  I 
offered  at  the  end  of  the  Meek  to  \){\\  her  bill,  the  good  soul, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told  me  that  she  did  not  want  forn)oney 
now,  and  tliat  she  knew  I  had  enough  to  do  with  what  I  had. 
I  did  net  refuse  lier  kindness  ;  for,  imleed,  T  had  but  five 
guineas  left,  and  ought  not  by  rights  to  have  tliought  of  such 
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expensive  apartments  as  hers  :  but  ni}^  wife's  time  was  very 
near,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  she  should  want  for 
an}^  comfort  in  her  lying-in. 

That  admirable  woman,  with  whom  the  Misses  Hoskins 
came  every  day  to  keep  company — and  very  nice,  kind  ladies 
they  are — recovered  her  health  a  good  deal,  now  she  was  out 
of  the  odious  prison  and  was  enabled  to  take  exercise.  How 
gayly  did  we  pace  up  and  down  Bridge  Street  and  Chatham 
Place,  to  be  sure  !  and  yet,  in  truth,  I  was  a  beggar,  and  felt 
sometimes  ashamed  of  being  so  happy. 

With  regard  to  the  liabilities  of  the  company  my  mind  was 
now  made  quite  easy  ;  for  the  creditors  could  only  come  upon 
our  directors,  and  these  it  was  rather  difficult  to  lind.  Mr. 
Brough  was  across  the  water  ;  and  I  must  say,  to  the  credit  of 
that  gentleman,  that  while  everN'bod}^  thought  he  had  run  away 
with  hundreds  of  thousand  of  pounds,  he  was  in  a  garret  at 
Boulogne,  with  scarce  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  his  fortune 
to  make  afresh.  Mrs.  Brough,  like  a  good,  brave  woman, 
remained  faithful  to  him,  and  only  left  Fulham  with  the  gown 
on  her  back  ;  and  Miss  Belinda,  through  grumbling  and  sadly 
out  of  temper,  was  no  better  off.  For  the  other  directors — 
when  they  came  to  inquire  at  Edinburgh  for  Mi-.  Mull,  W.  S., 
it  a])peared  there  was  a  gentleman  of  that  name  Avho  had  prac- 
ticed in  Edinburgh  with  good  reputation  until  1800,  since 
w^hen  he  had  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  and  on  being  applied 
to,  knew  no  more  of  the  West  Diddlesex  Association  than 
Queen  Anne  did.  General  Sir  Dionysius  O'llalloran  had 
abruptly  quitted  Dublin  and  returned  to  the  republic  of  Guate- 
mala. Mr.  Shirk  went  into  the  Gazette.  Mr.  Macraw,  M.  P. 
and  King's  Counsel,  had  not  a  single  guinea  in  the  world  but 
w-hat  he  received  for  attending  our  board  ;  and  the  onl}^  man 
seizable  was  Mr.  Manstraw,  a  wealthy  navy  contractoi-,  as  we 
understood,  at  Chatham.  lie  turned  out  to  be  a  small  dealer 
in  marine  stores,  and  his  whole  stock  in  trade  was  not  worth 
£10.  Mr.  Abednego  was  the  other  director,  and  we  have 
alreadj'  seen  what  became  of  him. 

'  Why,  as  there  is  no  danger  from  the  West  Diddlesex,'  sug- 
gested Mr.  Hoskins,  senior,  'should  you  not  now  endeavor  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  your  creditors  ;  and  who  can  make 
a  better  bargain  with  them  than  pretty  Mrs.  Tit  marsh  here, 
whose  sweet  ej^es  would  soften  the  hardest-hearted  tailor  or 
milliner  that  ever  lived?' 

Accordingly,  my  dear  girl,  one  bright  day  in  February, 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  bidding  me  be  of  good  cheer,  set 
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off  witli  Gus  ill  a  coacli  to  pay  a  visit  to  those  persons.  Little 
did  I  think  a  year  before  that  tlie  daughter  of  the  gallant 
Smith  should  ever  be  compelled  to  be  a  suppliant  to  tailors  and 
haberdashers  ;  but  she.  Heaven  bless  her  !  felt  none  of  the 
shame  which  oppressed  me — or  said  she  felt  none — and  went 
away,  nothing  doubting,  on  her  errand. 

In  the  evening  she  came  back,  and  ray  heart  thumped  to 
know  the  news.  I  saw  it  was  bad  b}^  her  face.  For  some  time 
she  did  not  speak,  but  looked  as  pale  as  death  and  wept  as  she 
kissed  me.  '  Yoic  speak,  Mr.  Augustus,'  at  last  said  she,  sob- 
bing, and  so  Gus  told  me  the  circumstances  of  that  dismal  day. 

*  What  do  you  think,  Sam  ?  '  says  he.  '  That  infernal  aunt  of 
yours,  at  whose  command  you  had  the  things,  has  written  to 
the  tradesmen  to  say  that  you  are  a  swindler  and  impostor  ; 
that  you  give  out  that  she  ordered  the  goods  ;  that  she  is  ready 
to  drop  down  dead,  and  to  take  her  Bible  oath  she  never  did 
any  such  thing,  and  that  they  must  look  to  you  alone  for  pay- 
ment. Not  one  of  them  would  hear  of  letting  you  out ;  and 
as  forMantalini,  the  scoundrel  was  so  insolent  that  I  gave  him 
a  box  on  the  ear,  and  would  have  half  killed  him  only  poor 
Mary — Mrs.  Titmarsh  I  mean — screamed  and  fainted,  and  I 
brought  her  away,  and  here  she  is,  as  ill  as  can  be. 

That  night  the  indefatigable  Gus  was  obliged  to  run  post- 
haste for  Dr.  Salts,  and  next  morning  a  little  boy  was  born. 
I  did  not  know  whether  to  be  sad  or  happy  as  they  showed 
rae  the  little  weakly  thing  ;  but  Mary  was  the  happiest  woman, 
she  declared,  in  the  world,  and  forgot  all  her  sorrows  in  nurs- 
ing the  poor  baby  ;  she  went  bravely  through  her  time,  and 
vowed  that  it  was  the  loveliest  child  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
though  Lady  Tiptoff,  whose  confinement  we  read  of  as  having 
taken  place  the  same  day,  might  have  a  silk  bed  and  a  fine 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  she  never,  never  could  have  sucli 
a  beautiful  child  as  our  dear  little  Gus  ;  for  after  whom  should 
we  have  named  the  bo}^  if  not  after  our  good,  kind  friend? 
We  had  a  little  party  at  the  christening,  and  I  assure  you 
were  very  merry  over  our  tea. 

The  mother,  thank  Heaven  !  was  very  well,  and  it  did  one's 
heart  good  to  see  her  in  that  attitude  in  which  I  think  every 
woman,  be  she  ever  so  ])lain,  looks  beautiful — with  lier  baby 
at  her  bosom.  The  child  was  sickly,  but  she  did  not  see  it  ; 
we  were  very  poor,  but  what  cared  she?  She  had  no  leisure 
to  be  sorrowful,  as  T  was  ;  I  had  my  last  guinea  now  in  my 
pocket  ;  and  when  that  was  gone — ah  !  my  heart  sickened  to 
think  of  wiiat  was  to  come,  and   I   prayed  for  strength   and 
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guidance,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  perplexities  felt  yet  thankful 
that  the  danger  of  the  confinement  was  over  ;  and  that  for  the 
worse  fortune  which  was  to  befall  us  my  dear  wife  was  at 
least  prepared  and  strong  in  health. 

I  told  Mrs.  Stokes  that  she  must  let  us  have  a  cheaper  room 
— a  garret  that  should  cost  but  a  few  shillings  ;  and  though  the 
good  woman  bade  me  remain  in  the  apartments  we  occupied, 
yet,  now  that  my  wife  was  well,  I  felt  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
deprive  my  kind  landlady  of  her  chief  means  of  livelihood  ;  and 
at  length  she  promised  to  get  me  a  garret  as  I  wanted,  and  to 
make  it  as  comfortable  as  might  be  ;  and  little  Jemima  declared 
that  she  Avould  be  glad  beyond  measure  to  wait  on  the  mother 
"and  the  child. 

The  room,  then,  was  made  ready  ;  and  though  I  took  some 
pains  not  to  speak  of  the  arrangement  too  suddenly  to  Mary, 
3'^et  there  was  no  need  of  disguise  or  hesitation  ;  for  when  at 
last  I  told  her — *Is  that  all?'  said  she,  and  took  my  hand  with 
one  of  her  blessed  smiles,  and  vowed  that  she  and  Jemima 
would  keep  the  room  as  pretty  and  neat  as  possible.  'And  I 
will  cook  your  dinners,'  added  she  ;  'for  you  kno^v  you  said  I 
make  the  best  roly-poh'  puddings  in  the  world.'  God  bless  her  ! 
I  do  til  ink  some  women  almost  love  poverty  ;  but  I  did  not  tell 
Mary  how  poor  I  was,  nor  had  she  any  idea  how  lawyers'  and 
prisons'  and  doctors'  fees  had  diminished  the  sum  of  money 
which  she  brought  me  when  we  came  to  the  Fleet. 

It  was  not,  however,  destined  that  she  and  her  child  should 
inhabit  that  little  garret.  We  were  to  leave  our  lodgings  on 
Monday  morning  ;  but  on  Saturday  evening  the  child  was  seized 
with  convulsions,  and  all  Sunday  the  mother  watched  and 
prayed  for  it ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  take  the  innocent  infant 
from  us,  and  on  Sunday  at  midnight  it  lay  a  corpse  in  its 
mother's  bosom.  Amen.  We  have  other  children  happy  and 
well  now  round  about  us,  and  from  the  fatlier's  heart  the 
memory  of  this  little  tiling  has  almost  faded  ;  but  I  do  believe 
that  every  day  of  her  life  the  mother  thinks  of  the  firstborn 
that  was  with  her  for  so  short  a  while  ;  many  and  many  a  time 
has  she  taken  her  daughters  to  the  grave  in  St.  Bride's  where 
he  lies  buried  ;  and  she  wears  still  at  her  neck  a  little,  little 
lock  of  gold  hair,  which  she  took  from  the  head  of  the  infant 
as  he  lay  smiling  in  his  coffin.  It  has  happened  to  me  to  for- 
get the  child's  birthday,  but  to  her  never  ;  and  often  in  the 
midst  of  common  talk  comes  something  that  shows  she  is 
thinking  of  the  child  still — some  simple  allusion  that  is  to  me 
inexpi-essibly  affecting. 
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I  shall  not  try  to  describe  her  grief,  for  such  things  are 
sacred  and  secret  ;  and  a  man  has  no  business  to  place  them  on 
paper  for  all  the  world  to  read.  Nor  should  I  liave  mentioned 
tlie  child's  loss  at  all,  but  that  even  that  loss  was  the  means  of 
a  gi'eat  worldly  blessing  to  us,  as  my  wife  has  often  with  tears 
and  thanks  acknowledged. 

Wliile  my  wife  was  weeping  over  her  child  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  I  was  distracted  with  other  feelings  besides  those  of  grief 
for  its  loss  ;  and  I  have  often  since  thought  what  a  master — na}'^, 
destroyer — of  the  affections  want  is,  and  have  learned  from 
experience  to  be  thankful  for  daily  bread.  That  acknowledg- 
ment of  weakness  which  we  make  in  imploring  to  be  relieved 
from  hunger  and  from  temptation  is  surely  wisely  put  in  our 
daily  prayer.  Think  of  it,  you  who  are  rich,  and  take  heed 
how  you  turn  a  beggar  away. 

The  child  lay  there  in  its  wicker  cradle,  with  its  sweet  fixed 
smile  in  its  face  (I  think  the  angels  in  heaven  must  have  been 
glad  to  welcome  that  pretty  innocent  smile);  and  it  Avas  only 
the  next  day,  after  my  wife  had  gone  to  lie  down,  and  I  sat 
keeping  watch  by  it,  that  I  remembered  the  condition  of  its 
parents,  and  thought,  I  can't  tell  with  what  a  pang,  that  I  had 
not  money  left  to  bury  the  little  thing,  and  wept  bitter  tears 
of  despair.  Now  at  last,  I  thought,  I  must  apply  to  my 
poor  mother,  for  this  was  a  sacred  necessity;  and  I  took 
paper  and  wrote  her  a  letter  at  the  baby's  side,  and  told  her 
of  our  condition.  But,  thank  Heaven  !  I  never  sent  the 
letter,  for  as  I  went  to  the  desk  to  get  sealing  wax  and  seal 
that  dismal  letter,  my  eyes  fell  uj^on  the  diamond  pin  that 
I  had  quite  forgotten,  and  that  was  lying  in  the  drawer  of 
the  desk, 

I  looked  into  the  bedroom.  My  poor  wife  Avas  asleep  ;  she 
had  been  watching  for  three  nights  and  days,  and  had  fallen 
asleep  from  sheer  fatigue,  and  I  ran  out  to  a  pawnbroker's 
■with  the  diamond  and  received  seven  guineas  for  it,  and  com- 
ing back  put  tlie  money  into  the  landladj^'s  hand  and  told  her 
to  get  what  was  needful.  My  wife  was  still  asleep  when  I 
came  back,  and  when  she  woke  we  persuaded  her  to  go  down- 
stairs to  tlie  landlady's  parlor,  and  meanwliile  the  necessary 
preparations  were  made  and  the  poor  child  consigned  to  its 
coffin. 

The  next  day,  after  all  was  over,  Mrs.  Stokes  gave  rae  back 
three  out  of  the  seven  guineas  ;  and  tnen  I  could  not  help  sob- 
l)ing  out  to  her  my  doubts  and  wretchedness,  telling  her  that 
this  was  the  last  nionev  T  lia<l  ;  and  when   that  was  gone  I 
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knew  not  what  was  to  become  of  the  best  wife  that  ever  a 
man  was  blest  with. 

My  wife  was  downstairs  with  the  woman.  Poor  Gus,  who 
was  with  me,  and  quite  as  mucli  affected  as  any  of  the  party, 
took  rae  by  the  arm  and  led  me  downstairs,  and  we  quite 
forgot  all  about  the  prison  and  tlie  rules,  and  walked  a  long, 
long  way  across  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  kind  fellow  striving 
as  much  as  possible  to  console  me. 

When  we  came  back  it  was  in  the  evening.  The  first 
person  who  met  me  in  the  house  was  my  kind  mother,  who  fell 
into  my  arms  with  many  tears,  and  who  rebuked  me  tenderly 
for  not  having  told  her  of  my  necessities.  She  never  should 
•have  known  of  them,  she  said,  but  she  had  not  heard  from  me 
since  I  wrote  announcing  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  she  felt 
uneasy  about  my  silence,and, meeting  Mr.  Smithers  in  the  street, 
asked  fromhimnewsconcerning  me;  whereupon  that  gentleman, 
with  some  little  show  of  alarm,  told  her  that  he  thought  her 
daughter-in-law  was  confined  in  an  uncomfortable  i)lace,  that 
Mrs.  Iloggarty  had  left  us  ;  finally,  that  I  was  iii  prison.  This 
news  at  once  dispatched  my  poor  mother  on  her  travels,  and  she 
had  only  just  come  fi*om  the  prison,  where  she  learned  my  address. 

I  asked  her  whether  she  had  seen  my  wife,  and  how  she 
found  her.  Rather  to  my  amaze  she  said  that  Mary  was  out 
with  the  landlady  when  she  arrived,  and  eight — nine  o'clock 
came  and  she  was  absent  still. 

At  ten  o'clock  returned — not  my  wife,  but  Mrs.  Stokes,  and 
with  her  a  gentleman,  who  shook  hands  with  me  on  coming 
into  the  room,  and  said,  'Mr.  Titmarsh,  I  don't  know  whether 
you  will  remember  me  :  my  name  is  Tiptoflf.  I  have  brought 
you  a  note  from  Mrs.  Titmarsh  and  a  message  from  mj'  wife, 
who  sincerely  commiserates  your  loss,  and  begs  you  will  not  be 
uneasy  at  Mrs.  Titmarsh's  absence.  She  has  been  good 
enough  to  promise  to  pass  the  night  with  Lady  Tiptoff,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  object  to  her  being  away  from  you,  while 
she  is  giving  happiness  to  a  sick  mother  and  a  sick  child.' 
After  a  few  more  words,  ray  lord  left  us.  My  wife's  note  only 
said  that  Mrs.  Stokes  would  tell  rae  all. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN    WHICH    IT    IS    SHOWN    THAT    A    GOOD    WIFE    IS    THE    BEST 
DIAMOND    A    MAN    CAN    WEAR    IN    HIS    BOSOM. 

*  Mrs.  Titmarsh,  ma'am,'  says  Mrs.  Stokes,  '  before  I 
gratify  your  curiosity,  ma'am,  permit  me  to  observe  that  angels 
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is  scarce,  and  it's  rare  to  have  one,  much  more  two,  in  a  family. 
Both  your  son  and  your  daughter-in-hxw,  ma'am,  are  of  that 
uncommon  sort  ;  they  are,  now,  reely,  ma'am.' 

My  mother  said  she  thanked  God  for  both  of  us,  and  Mrs. 
Stokes  proceeded  : 

'  When  the  fu — wlien  the  seminary,  ma'am,  was  concluded 
this  morning,  your  poor  daughter-in-law  was  glad  to  take 
shelter  in  my  humble  parlor,  ma'am,  where  she  wept,  and  told 
a  thousand  stories  of  the  little  cherub  that's  gone.  Heaven  bless 
us  !  it  was  here  but  a  month,  and  no  one  could  have  thought  it 
could  have  done  such  a  many  things  in  that  time.  But  a 
mother's  eyes  are  clear,  ma'am  ;  and  I  had  just  such  another 
angel,  my  dear  little  Antony,  that  was  born  before  Jemima, 
and  would  have  been  twenty-three  now  were  he  in  this  wicked 
world,  ma'am.  However,  I  won't  speak  of  him,  ma'am,  but  of 
what  took  place. 

'  You  must  know,  ma'am,  that  Mrs.  Titmarsh  remained 
downstairs  while  Mr.  Samuel  was  talking  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Hoskins,  and  the  poor  thing  would  not  touch  a  bit  of  dinner, 
though  we  had  it  made  comfortable,  and  after  dinner  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  get  her  to  sup  a  little  drop  of  wine  and 
water,  and  dip  a  toast  in  it.  It  was  the  first  morsel  that  had 
passed  her  lips  for  many  a  long  hour,  ma'am. 

'  Well,  she  would  not  speak,  and  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
interrupt  her,  but  she  sat  and  looked  at  ray  two  youngest  that 
were  playing  on  the  rug  ;  and  just  as  Mr.  Titmarsh  and  his 
friend  Gus  went  out,  the  boj'  brought  the  newspaper,  ma'am — 
it  always  comes  from  three  to  four,  and  I  began  a-reading  of 
it.  But  I  couldn't  read  much  for  thinking  of  poor  Mr.  Sam's 
sad  face  as  he  went  out,  and  the  sad  story  he  told  me  about 
his  money  being  so  low  ;  and  every  now  and  then  I  stopped 
reading,  and  bade  Mrs.  T.  not  to  take  on  so  ;.  and  told  her 
some  stories  about  my  dear  little  Antony. 

'  "Ah  !  "  says  she,  sobbing  and  looking  at  the  young  ones, 
"  you  have  other  children,  Mrs.  Stokes,  but  that — that  was  my 
only  one,"  and  she  flung  back  in  her  chair,  and  cried  fit  to 
break  her  heart,  and  I  knew  that  the  cry  would  do  her  good, 
and  so  went  back  to  my  paper — the  Morning  Post,  ma'am  ;  I 
always  read  it,  for  I  like  to  know  what's  a-going  on  in  the 
West  End. 

'The  very  first  thing  that  my  eyes  lighted  upon  was  this  : 
*'  Wanted,  immediately,  a  respectable  person  as  wet  nurse. 
Apply  at  No.  —  Grosvenor  Square."  "  Bless  us  and  save 
us  !"  says  I,  "  here's  poor  Lady  Tiptoff  ill  ;"  for  I  knew  her 
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lad3'sliip's  address,  and  how  she  was  confined  on  tlie  veiy  same 
day  with  Mrs.  T. ;  and,  for  tlie  matter  of  that,  her  ladyship 
knows  my  address,  having  visited  liere. 

'  A  sudden  thought  came  over  me.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Tit- 
marsh,"  said  I,  "you  know  how  poor  and  how, good  your  hus- 
band is." 

'  "Yes,"  says  she,  rather  surprised, 

' "  Well,  my  dear,"  says  I,  looking  her  hard  in  the  face, 
"  Lady  Tiptoff,  who  knows  him,  wants  a  nurse  for  her  son, 
Lord  Poynings.  Will  you  be  a  brave  woman,  and  look  for  the 
place,  and  mayhap  replace  the  little  one  that  God  has  taken 
from  you  ?  " 

'  She  began  to  tremble  and  blush  ;  and  then  I  told  lier  what 
you,  Mr.  Sam,  had  told  me  the  other  day,  about  your  money 
matters  ;  and  no  sooner  did  she  hear  it  than  she  sprung  to  her 
bonnet,  and  said,  "  Come,  come,"  and  in  five  minutes  she  had 
me  by  the  arm,  and  we  walked  together  to  Grosvenor  Square. 
The  air  did  her  no  harm,  Mr.  Sam,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  walk  she  never  cried  but  once,  and  then  it  was  at  seeing  a 
nursery  maid  in  the  square. 

'  A  great  fellow  in  livery  opens  the  door,  and  says,  "  You're 
the  forty-fiftii  as  come  about  this  'ere  place  ;  but,  fust,  let  me 
ask  you  a  preliminary  question.     Are  you  a  Hirishwoman  ?  " 

'  "  No,  sir,"  says  Mrs.  T. 

'"  That's  suffishnt,  mem,"  says  the  gentleman  in  plush  ;  "I 
see  you're  not  hy  your  axnt.  Step  this  way,  ladies,  if  3'ou 
please.  You'll  find  some  more  candidix  for  the  place  upstairs  ; 
but  I  sent  away  forty-four  h applicants,  because  they  icas 
Hirish." 

'  We  wei'e  taken  upstairs  over  very  soft  carpets,  and  brought 
into  a  room,  and  told  b}'  an  old  lady  who  was  there  to  speak 
very  softly,  for  my  lady  was  only  two  rooms  off.  And  when  I 
asked  how  the  baby  and  lier  ladyship  were,  the  old  lady  told 
me  both  were  pretty  well  :  only  the  doctor  said  Lady  Tiptoff 
was  too  delicate  to  nurse  any  longer,  and  so  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  have  a  wet  nurse. 

'  Tliere  was  another  young  woman  in  the  room — a  tall,  fine 
woman  as  ever  you  saw — that  looked  very  angry  and  contemp- 
shious  at  Mrs.  T.  and  me,  and  said,  "  I've  brought  a  letter 
from  the  duchess  whose  daughter  I  nust  ;  and  I  think,  Mrs. 
Blenkinsop,  mem,  my  Lady  Tiptoff  may  look  far  before  she 
finds  sucli  another  nuss  as  me.  Five  feet  six  high,  Iiad  the 
smallpox,  married  to  a  corporal  in  tlie  Life  Guards,  perfectly 
healthy,  best  of   charactiers,  only   drink  water  ;    and  as  for 
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the  child,  ma'am,  if  lier  ladyship  had  six,  I've  a  plenty  for 
them  all." 

'  As  the  woman  was  making  this  speech,  a  little  gentleman 
in  black  came  in  from  the  next  room,  treading  as  if  on  velvet. 
The  woman  got  up,  and  made  him  a  low  courtesy,  and  folding 
her  arms  on  her  great  broad  chest,  repeated  the  speech  she  had 
made  before.  Mrs.  T.  did  not  get  up  from  her  chair,  but  only 
made  a  sort  of  a  bow  ;  which,  to  be  sure,  I  thought  was  ill  man- 
ners, as  this  gentleman  was  evidently'  the  apothecary.  He 
looked  hard  at  her  and  said,  "  Well,  my  good  woman,  and  are 
you  come  about  the  place  too  ?  " 

'"  Yes,  sir,"  says  she,  blusliing. 

'  "  You  seem  very  delicate.  How  old  is  your  child  ?  How 
many  have  you  had  ?     What  character  have  you  ?  " 

'  Your  wife  didn't  answer  a  word;  so  I  stepped  up,  and  said, 
"  Sir,"  says  I,  "  this  lady  has  just  lost  her  first  child,  and  isn't 
used  to  look  for  places,  being  the  daugliter  of  a  captain  in  the 
navy  ;  so  you'll  excuse  her  want  of  manners  in  not  getting  up 
when  you  came  in." 

'  The  doctor  at  this  sat  down  and  began  talking  very  kindly 
to  her  ;  he  said  tliat  he  was  afraid  that  her  application  would 
be  unsuccessful,  as  Mrs.  Horner  came  very  strongly  recom- 
mended from  the  Duchess  of  Doncaster,  whose  relative  Lady 
Tiptoff  was  ;  and  presently  my  lady  appeared,  looking  very 
pretty,  ma'am,  in  an  elegant  lace  cap  and  a  sweet  muslin  robe 
de  cham. 

'  A  nurse  came  out  of  her  ladyship's  room  with  her  ;  and 
while  my  lady  was  talking  to  us,  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
next  room  with  something  in  her  arms. 

'First  my  lady  spoke  to  Mrs.  Horner,  and  then  to  Mrs.  T. ; 
but  all  the  while  she  was  talking,  Mrs.  Titmarsh,  rather  rudely, 
as  I  thought,  ma'am,  was  looking  into  the  next  room  :  looking 
— looking  at  the  baby  there  with  all  Iier  might.  My  lady  asked 
her  her  name,  and  if  she  had  any  character  ;  and  as  she  did 
not  speak,  I  spoke  up  for  her,  and  said  she  was  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  best  men  in  the  world  ;  that  her  ladyship  knew  the  gen- 
tleman, too,  and  had  brought  him  a  hauncli  of  venison.  Then 
Lady  Tiptoff  looked  up  quite  astonished,  and  I  told  the  whole 
story  :  how  you  had  been  head  clerk,  and  that  rascal  Brough 
had  brouglityou  to  ruin.  "  Poor  thing  !  "  said  my  lady.  3Irs. 
Titmarsh  did  not  speak,  but  still  kept  looking  at  the  baby  ; 
and  the  great  big  grenadier  of  a  Mrs.  Horner  looked  angrily 
at  her. 

'"Poor    thing!"    says    my  lady,   taking    Mrs.    T.'s    hand 
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very  kind,  "she  seeras  very  young.  How  old  are  you,  my 
dear  ?  " 

'  "  Five  weeks  and  two  days,"  says  your  wife,  sobbing. 

'  Mrs.  Horner  burst  into  a  laugli,  but  there  was  a  tear  in 
my  ladj^'s  eyes,  for  she  knew  what  the  poor  thing  was  a-think- 
ing  of. 

'  "  Silence,  woman  !  "  says  she  angrily  to  the  great  grena- 
dier woman  ;  and  at  this  moment  the  child  in  the  next  room 
began  crying, 

'  As  soon  as  your  wife  heard  the  noise  she  sprung  from  her 
chair  and  made  a  step  forward,  and  put  both  her  bands  to  her 
breast  and  said,  "  The  child — the  child — give  it  me  !  "  and  then 
began  to  cry  again. 

*  My  lady  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  ran  into  the 
next  room  and  brought  her  tlie  baby  ;  and  the  bab}^  clung  to 
her  as  if  he  knew  her,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  was  to  see  that 
dear  woman  witli  the  child  at  her  bosom. 

'  When  my  lady  saw  it  what  do  you  think  she  did  ?  After 
looking  on  it  for  a  bit  she  put  her  arms  round  your  wife's  neck 
and  kissed  her. 

'  "  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  I  am  sure  you  are  as  good  as  you 
are  pretty,  and  you  shall  keep  the  child  ;  and  I  thank  God  for 
sending  you  to  me  !  " 

'These  were  her  very  words,  and  Dr.  Bland,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  says,  "  It's  a  second  judgment  of  Solomon  !  " 

*  "I  suppose,  my  lady,  j^ou  don't  want  mef''  says  the  big 
woman,  with  another  courtesy. 

'  "  Not  in  the  least !  "  answers  my  lady  haughtily,  and  the 
grenadier  left  the  room  ;  and  then  I  told  all  your  story  at  full 
length,  and  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  kept  me  to  tea,  and  I  saw  the 
beautiful  room  that  Mrs.  Titmarsh  is  to  have  next  to  Lady 
Tiptoff's  ;  and  when  my  lord  came  home  wliat  does  he  do  but 
insist  upon  coming  back  with  me  here  in  a  hackney  coach,  as 
he  said  he  must  apologize  to  you  for  keeping  your  wife 
away.' 

I  could  not  help,  in  my  own  mind,  connecting  this  strange 
event  whicli,  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow,  came  to  console  us, 
and  in  our  poverty  to  give  us  bread — I  could  not  help  connect- 
ing it  with  the  diamond  pin,  and  fancying  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  that  ornament  had  somehow  brought  a  different 
and  a  better  sort  of  luck  into  my  family.  And  though  some 
gents  who  read  this  may  call  me  a  poor-spirited  fellow  for 
allowing  my  wife  to  go  out  to  service,  wlio  was  bred  a  lady 
and  ought  to   have  servants  herself,  yet  for  my  part  I  confess 
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I  did  not  feel  one  minute's  scruple  or  mortification  on  the  ti\ih- 
ject.  If  you  love  a  person  is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  feel  obliged 
to  him  ?  And  this,  in  consequence,  I  felt.  I  was  proud  and 
happy  at  being  able  to  think  that  my  dear  wife  should  be  able 
to  labor  and  earn  bread  for  me,  now  misfortune  had  put  it  out 
of  my  power  to  support  me  and  her.  And  now,  instead  of 
making  any  reflections  of  my  own  upon  pi'ison  discipline,  I  will 
recommend  the  reader  to  consult  that  admirable  chapter  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  which  the  same  theme  is  handled,  and 
which  shows  how  silly  it  is  to  deprive  honest  men  of  the  means 
of  labor  just  at  the  moment  when  the}^  most  want  it.  What 
could  I  do  ?  There  were  one  or  two  gents  in  the  prison  who 
could  work  (literary  gents — one  wrote  his  '  Travels  in  Meso- 
potamia,' and  the  other  his  '  Sketches  at  Almack's '  in  the 
place);  but  all  the  occupation  I  could  find  was  walking  down 
Bridge  Street  and  then  up  Bridge  Street,  and  staring  at 
Alderman  Waithman's  windows  and  then  at  the  black  man 
who  swept  the  crossing.  I  never  gav^  him  anything,  but  I 
envied  him  his  trade  and  his  broom,  and  the  money  that  con- 
tinually fell  into  his  old  hat.  But  I  was  not  allowed  even  to 
carry  a  broom. 

Twice  or  thrice — for  Lady  Tiptoff  did  not  wish  her  little 
boy  often  to  breathe  the  air  of  such  a  close  place  as  Salisbury 
Square — my  dear  Mary  came  in  the  thundering  carriage  to  see 
me.  They  were  merry  meetings,  and — if  the  truth  must  be 
told — twice,  when  nobody  was  by,  I  jumped  into  the  carriage 
and  had  a  drive  with  her,  and  when  I  liad  seen  her  home, 
jum.ped  into  another  hackney  coach  and  drove  back.  But  this 
was  onl}'-  twice,  for  the  system  was  dangerous,  and  it  might 
bring  me  into  trouble,  and  it  cost  three  shillings  from  Gros- 
venor  Square  to  Ludgate  Hill. 

Here,  meanwhile,  my  good  mother  kept  me  company,  and 
what  should  we  read  of  one  day  but  the  marriage  of  Mrs. 
Hoggarty  and  the  Rev.  Grimes  Wapshot !  My  mother,  who 
never  loved  Mrs.  H,,  now  said  that  she  should  repent  all  lier 
life  having  allowed  me  to  spend  so  mucli  of  m}'  time  with  tliat 
odious,  ungratefid  woman,  and  added  that  she  and  I  too  were 
justly  ))unislied  for  \vorshiping  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, and  forgetting  our  natural  feelings  for  the  sake  of  my 
aunt's  ])altry  lucre.  '  Well,  amen  ! '  said  I.  '  This  is  the  end 
of  all  our  fine  schemes  !  My  aunt's  money  and  my  aunt's  dia- 
mond were  the  causes  of  my  ruin,  and  now  they  are  clear 
gone,  thank  Heaven  !  and  I  hope  the  old  lady  will  be  happy  ; 
and  I  must  say  I  don't  envy  the  Rev.  Grimes  Wapshot.'     So 
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we  put  Mrs.  Hoggarty  out  of  our  thoughts,  and  made  our* 
selves  as  comfortable  as  might  be. 

Rich  and  great  people  are  slower  in  making  Christians  of 
their  children  than  Ave  poor  ones,  and  little  Lord  Pojnings  was 
not  christened  until  the  month  of  June.  A  duke  was  one  god- 
father, and  Mr.  Edmund  Preston,  the  state  secretary,  another, 
and  that  kind  Lady  Jane  Preston,  whom  I  have  before  spoken 
of,  was  the  godmother  to  lier  nephew.  She  had  not  long  been 
made  acquainted  with  my  wife's  history  ;  and  both  she  and 
her  sister  loved  her  heartily  and  were  very  kijid  to  her.  In- 
deed, there  was  not  a  single  soul  in  the  house,  high  or  low,  but 
was  fond  of  that  good  sweet  creature  ;  and  the  very  footmen 
were  as  ready  to  serve  lier  as  thej'^  were  their  own  mistress. 

*  I  tell  you  what,  sir,'  says  one  of  them.  '  You  see,  Tit,  my 
boy,  I'm  a  connysliure,  and  up  to  snough  ;  and  if  ever  I  see  a 
lady  in  my  life,  Mrs.Titmarsh  is  one.  I  can't  be  fimiliar  with 
her — Pve  tried ' 

'  Have  you,  sir  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Don't  look  so  indignant  !  I  can't,  I  say,  be  fimiliar  with 
her  as  I  am  with  you.  There's  a  somethink  in  her,  a  jenny- 
squaw,  that  haws  me,  sir  !  and  even  my  lord's  own  man,  that 
'as  'ad  as  much  success  an  any  gentleman  in  Europe — he  says 
that  cuss  him ' 

'Mr.  Charles,'  says  I,  'tell  ray  lord's  own  man  that,  if  he 
wants  to  keep  his  place  and  his  whole  skin,  he  will  never  ad- 
dress a  single  word  to  that  lady  but  sucli  as  a  servant  should 
utter  in  tlie  presence  of  his  mistress  ;  and  take  notice  that  I 
am  a  gentleman,  thougli  a  poor  one,  and  will  murder  the  first 
man  who  does  her  wrong  !  ' 

Mr.  Cliarles  only  said  '  Gamniin  ! '  to  this  :  but  psha  !  in 
bragging  about  my  own  spirit  I  forgot  to  say  what  great  good 
foi'tune  my  dear  wife's  conduct  procured  for  me.' 

On  the  christening  day  Mr.  Preston  offered  her  fii'st  a  five 
and  then  a  twenty-pound  note  ;  but  she  declined  either  :  but 
she  did  not  decline  a  present  that  the  two  ladies  made  her 
together,  and  thisAvas  no  other  than  my  release  from  the  Fled! 
Loi'd  Tiptoff's  lawyer  paid  every  one  of  the  bills  against  me, 
and  that  happy  christening  day  made  me  a  free  man.  Ah  ! 
Avho  shall  tell  the  pleasure  of  that  day,  or  the  merrj''  dinner 
Ave  had  in  Mar}' 's  room  in  Lord  Tiptoff's  house,  when  my  lord 
and  my  lady  came  upstairs  to  shake  liands  Avith  me? 

'  I  have  been  speaking  to  Mr.  Preston,'  says  my  lord,  '  the 
gentleman  Avith  whom  you  had  the  memorable  quarrel,  and 
he  has  forgiven  it,  although  he  Avas  in  the  Avrong,  and  prom- 
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ises  to  do  something  for  you.  We  are  going  down,  mean- 
while, to  liis  house  at  Richmond  ;  and  be  sure,  Mr.  Titraarsh, 
I  will  not  fail  to  keep  you  in  his  mind.' 

'  Mrs.  Titmarsh  will  do  that,'  says  my  lady  ;  '  for  Edmund 
is  woefully  smitten  with  her  !  '  And  Mary  blushed  and  I 
laughed,  and  we  were  all  very  happy  ;  and  sure  enough  there 
came  from  Richmond  a  letter  to  me,  stating  that  I  was  ap- 
pointed fourth  clerk  in  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office,  with 
a  salary  of  £80  per  annum. 

Here  perhaps  my  story  ought  to  stop  ;  for  I  was  happy  at 
last,  and  have  never  since,  thank  Heaven  !  known  want  ;  but 
Gus  insists  that  I  should  add  how  I  gave  up  the  place  in  the 
Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office,  and  for  what  reason.  That 
excellent  Lady  Jane  Preston  is  long  gone,  and  so  is  Mr.  P. 
off  in  an  apoplexy, and  there  is  no  harm  now  in  telling  the  story. 

The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Preston  had  fallen  in  love  with  Mary 
in  a  much  more  serious  way  than  any  of  us  imagined  ;  for  I  do 
believe  he  invited  his  brotlier-in-law  to  Richmond  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  pay  court  to  his  son's  nurse.  And  one  day, 
as  I  was  coming  post-haste  to  thank  hitn  for  the  place  he  had 

Erocured  for  me,  being  directed  by  Mr.  Charles  to  the  '  scrub- 
ery,'  as  he  called  it,  which  led  down  to  the  river — there,  sure 
enough,  I  found  Mr.  Preston,  on  his  knees  too,  on  the  gravel 
walk,  and  before  him  Mary,  holding  the  little  lord. 

'  Dearest  creature  ! '  says  Mr.  Preston,  '  do  but  listen  to  me, 
and  I'll  make  your  husband  consul  at  Timbuctoo  !  He  shall 
never  know  of  it,  I  tell  you  :  he  can  never  know  of  it.  I 
pledge  you  my  word  as  a  cabinet  minister  !  Oh,  don't  look  at 
me  in  that  arch  way  !    By  Heavens,  j^our  eyes  kill  me  !  ' 

Mary,  when  she  saw  me,  burst  out  laughing,  and  ran  down 
the  lawn  ;  my  lord  nuxking  a  huge  crowing,  too,  and  holding 
out  his  little  fat  hands.  Mr.  Preston,  who  was  a  heavy  man, 
was  slowly  getting  up,  when, catching  a  sight  of  me  looking  as 
fierce  as  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  he  gave  a  start  back  and 
lost  his  footing,  and  rolled  over  and  over,  walloping  into  the 
water  at  the  garden's  edge.  It  was  not  deep,  and  he  came 
bubbling  and  snorting  out  again  in  as  much  fright  as  fury. 

'  You    d d   ungrateful   villain  ! '  says  he,  '  what  do  you 

stand  there  laughing  for  ? ' 

'I'm  waiting  your  orders  for  Timbuctoo,  sir,'  saj's  I,  and 
laughed  iit  to  die  ;  and  so  did  my  Lord  Tiptoff  and  his  party, 
who  joined  us  on  the  lawn  ;  and  Jeames  the  footman  came 
forward  and  helped  Mr.  Preston  out  of  the  water. 

'  Oh,  you  old   sinner  ! '  says  my  lord  as  his  brother-in-lan 
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came  up  the  slope.     '  Will  that  heart  of  yours  be  always  so 
susceptible,  j^ou  romantic,  apoplectic,  immoral  man  ?  ' 

Mr.  Preston  went  away,  looking  blue  with  rage,  and  ill 
ti-eated  his  wife  for  a  whole  month  afterward. 

'At  any  rate,'  says  my  lord,  '  Titmarsh  here  has  got  a 
place  through  our  friend's  unhappy  attachment  ;  and  Mrs. 
Titmarsh  has  only  laughed  at  him,  so  there  is  no  harm  there. 
It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  you  know.' 

'Such  a  wind  as  that,  my  lord,  with  due  respect  to  you, 
shall  never  do  good  to  me.  I  have  learned  in  the  past  few 
years  what  it  is  to  make  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness ;  and  that  out  of  such  friendship  no  good  comes  in 
the  end  to  honest  men.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Sam  Tit- 
marh  got  a  place  because  a  great  man  was  in  love  with  his 
wife,  and  were  the  situation  ten  times  as  valuable  I  should 
blush  every  day  I  entered  the  office  doors  in  thinking  of  the 
base  means  by  which  my  fortune  Avas  made.  You  have  made 
me  free,  my  lord  ;  and,  thank  God  !  I  am  willing  to  work.  I 
can  easily  get  a  clerkship  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends, 
and  with  that  and  my  wife's  income  we  can  manage  honestly 
to  face  the  world.' 

This  rather  long  speech  I  made  with  some  animation  ;  for, 
look  you,  I  Avas  not  over  well  pleased  that  his  lordship  should 
think  me  capable  of  speculating  in  any  way  on  my  wife's 
beauty. 

My  lord  at  first  turned  red,  and  looked  rather  angry  ;  but 
at  last  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  '  You  are  right,  Titmarsh, 
and  I  am  wrong  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I 
think  you  are  a  very  honest  fellow.  You  shan't  lose  by  your 
honesty,  I  promise  you.' 

Nor\lid  I,  for  I  am  at  this  present  moment  Lord  Tiptoff's 
steward  and  right-hand  man  :  and  am  I  not  a  happy  father  ? 
and  is  not  mj^  wife  loved  and  respected  by  all  the  country  ?  and 
is  not  Gus  Hoskins  my  brother-in-law,  partner  with  his  ex- 
cellent father  in  the  leather  way,  and  the  delight  of  all  his 
nephews  and  nieces  for  his  tricks  and  fun  ? 

As  for  Mr.  Brough,  that  gentleman's  history  would  fill  a 
volume  of  itself.  Since  he  vanished  from  the  London  world 
he  has  become  celebrated  on  the  Continent,  where  he  has  acted 
a  thousand  parts,  and  met  all  sorts  of  changes  of  high  and  Ioav 
fortune.  One  thing  we  may  at  least  admire  in  the  man,  and 
that  is  his  undaunted  courage  ;  and  I  can't  help  thinking,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  there  must  be  some  good  in  him,  seeing 
the  way  in  which  his  family  are  faithful  to  him.     With  respect 
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to  Roundhand,  I  had  best  also  speak  tenderly.  The  case  of 
Roundhand  v.  Tidd  is  still  in  the  memory  of  the  public  ;  nor 
can  I  ever  understand  how  Bill  Tidd,  so  jjoetic  as  he  was, 
could  ever  take  on  with  such  a  fat,  odious,  vulgar  woman  as 
Mrs.  R.,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  prosperity,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimes 
Wapshot  made  overtures  to  be  reconciled  to  us  ;  and  Mr, 
Wapshot  laid  bare  to  me  all  the  baseness  of  Mr,  Smithers' 
conduct  in  the  Brough  transaction.  Smithers  had  also  en- 
deavored to  pay  his  court  to  me,  once  when  I  went  down  to 
Somersetshire  ;  but  I  cut  his  pretensions  short,  as  I  have 
shown,  '  He  it  was,'  said  Mr,  Wapshot,  '  who  induced 
Mrs,  Grimes  (Mrs.  Iloggarty  she  was  then)  to  purchase 
the  West  Diddlesex  shares,  receiving,  of  course,  a  large 
bonus  for  himself.  But  directly  he  found  that  Mrs.  Iloggarty 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Brough,  and  that  he  should 
lose  the  income  he  made  from  the  lawsuits  with  her  tenants 
and  from  the  management  of  her  landed  property,  he  deter- 
mined to  rescue  her  from  that  villain  Brough,  and  came  to 
town  for  that  purpose.  He  also,'  added  Mr,  Wapshot,  '  vented 
his  malignant  slander  against  me  ;  but  Heaven  was  pleased 
to  frustrate  his  base  schemes.  In  the  proceedings  consequent 
on  Brough's  bankruptcy,  Mr,  Smithers  could  not  appear  ;  for 
his  own  share  in  tlie  transactions  of  the  company  would  have 
been  most  certainly  shown  up.  During  his  absence  from 
London  I  became  the  husband — the  happy  husband  of  your 
aunt.  But  though,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  her  to  gi-ace,  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  that  Mrs. 
W.  has  faults  which  all  my  pastoral  care  has  not  enabled  me 
to  eradicate.  She  is  close  of  her  money,  sir — very  close  ;  nor 
can  I  make  that  charitable  use  of  her  property  which,  as  a 
clergyman,  I  ought  to  do  ;  for  she  has  tied  up  every  shilling 
of  it,  and  only  allows  me  half-a-crown  a  week  for  pocket 
money.  In  temper,  too,  she  is  very  violent.  During  the  first 
years  of  our  union  I  strove  with  her  ;  yea,  I  chastised  her  ; 
but  her  perseverance,  I  must  confess,  got  the  better  of  me.  I 
make  no  more  remonstrances,  but  am  as  a  lamb  in  her  hands 
and  she  leads  me  whithersoever  slie  pleases.' 

Mr.  Wapshot  concluded  his  tale  by  borrowing  half-a-crt)wn 
from  me  (it  was  at  the  Somerset  Coffeehouse  in  the  Strand, 
where  he  came,  in  the  year  1832,  to  wait  upon  me\  and  I  saw 
him  go  from  thence  into  the  ginsiio])  opjxtsite,  and  come  out  of 
the  ginshop  lialf  an  Iiour  afterward,  reeling  across  tlie  street, 
and  perfectly  intoxicated. 
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lie  died  next  year,  when  his  widow,  wlio  called  herself 
Mrs.  Hoggarty-Grimes-Wapshot  of  Castle  Hoggart}',  said  that 
over  the  grave  of  her  saint  all  earthy  resentments  were  for- 
gotten, and  proposed  to  come  and  live  with  us  ;  paying  us,  of 
course,  a  handsome  remuneration.  But  this  offer  my  wife  and 
I  respectfully  declined  ;  and  once  more  she  altered  her  will, 
which  once  more  she  had  made  in  our  favor  ;  called  us  ungrate- 
ful wretches  and  pampered  menials,  and  left  all  her  property 
to  the  Irish  Iloggarties.  But  seeing  my  wife  one  day  in  a  car- 
riage with  Lady  Tiptoff,  and  hearing  that  we  had  been  at  the 
great  ball  at  Tiptoff  Castle,  and  that  I  had  grown  to  be  a  rich 
man,  she  changed  her  mind  again,  sent  for  me  on  her  death- 
bed, and  left  me  the  farms  of  Slojjperton  and  Squashtail,  with 
all  her  savings  for  fifteen  3'ears.  Peace  be  to  her  soul  !  for 
certainly  she  left  me  a  very  pretty  property. 

Though  I  am  no  literary  man  m\'self,  my  cousin  Michael 
(who  generally,  when  he  is  short  of  coin,  comes  down  and 
passes  a  few  months  with  us)  says  that  my  memoirs  may  be  of 
some  use  to  the  public  (meaning,  I  suspect,  to  himself)  ;  and 
if  so,  I  am  glad  to  serve  him  and  them,  and  hereby  take  fare- 
Avell  ;  bidding  all  gents  who  peruse  this  to  be  cautious  of  their 
moTiey,  if  they  have  it  ;  to  be  still  moi"e  cautious  of  their  friends' 
money  ;  to  remember  that  great  profits  imply  great  risks;  and 
that  the  great  shrewd  capitalists  of  this  country  would  not  be 
content  with  four  per  cent,  for  their  money  if  the^^ could  securely 
get  more  ;  above  all,  I  entreat  them  never  to  embark  in  any 
speculation  of  which  the  conduct  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  them, 
and  of  which  the  agents  are  not  perfectly  open  and  loyal. 


SKETCHES  AND 

TRAVELS  IN  LONDON. 


MR.  BROWN'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  NEPHEW. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  my  dear  Robert,  that  I 
have  you  as  a  neighbor,  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  me,  and 
that  I  have  seen  you  established  comfortably  in  your  chambers 
in  Fig-tree  Court.  The  situation  is  not  cheerful,  it  is  true  ;  and 
to  clamber  up  three  pairs  of  black  creaking  stairs  is  an  exercise 
not  pleasant  to  a  man  who  never  cared  for  ascending  moun- 
tains. Nor  did  the  performance  of  the  young  barrister  who 
lives  under  you — and,  it  appears,  plays  pretty  constantly  upon 
the  French  horn — give  me  any  great  pleasure  as  I  sat  and  par- 
took of  luncheon  in  your  rooms.  Your  female  attendant  or 
laundress,  too,  struck  me  from  her  personal  appearance  to  be  a 
lady  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  sjnrits  ;  and  the  smell  of  to- 
bacco, which  you  say  some  old  college  friends  of  yours  had 
partaken  on  the  night  previous,  was,  I  must  say,  not  pleasant 
in  the  chambers,  and  I  even  thought  might  be  remarked  as 
lingering  in  your  own  morning  coat.  However,  I  am  an  old 
fellow.  The  use  of  cigars  has  come  in  since  ray  time  (and,  I 
must  own,  is  adopted  by  many  people  of  the  first  fashion),  and 
these  and  other  inconveniences  are  surmounted  more  gayly  by 
young  fellows  like  yourself  than  by  oldsterg  of  my  standing. 
It  pleased  me,  however,  to  see  the  picture  of  the  old  house  at 
home  over  the  mantelpiece.  Your  college  prize  books  make 
a  very  good  show  in  your  bookcases  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  remark 
in  the  looking-glass  the  cards  of  both  our  excellent  county 
members.  The  rooms,  altogetlier,  have  a  reputable  appearance ; 
and  I  hope,  my  dear  fellow,  that  the  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple  will  have  a  punctual  tenant. 

As  you  have  now  completed  your  academical  studies,  and 
are  about  to  commence  your  career  in  London,  I  propose,  my 
dear  nephew,  to give  you  a  few  hints  for  yourguidaiUM>;  which, 
althougii  you  have  an  undoul)ted  genius  of  your  own,  yet  come 
from  a  person  who  has  had  considerable  personal  experience, 
and,  I  liave  no  dt^ubt,  would  be  useful  to  you  if  you  did  not 
disregard  them,  as,  indeed,  you  will  most  probably  do. 

With  your  law  studies  it  is  not  my  duty  to  meddle.     I  have 
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seen  you  established,  one  of  six  pupils,  in  Mr.  Tapeworm's 
chambers  in  Pump  Court,  seated  on  a  high-legged  stool  on  a 
foggy  day,  with  your  back  to  the  blazing  fire.  At  your  father's 
desire,  I  have  paid  a  hundred  guineas  to  that  eminent  special 
pleader,  for  the  advantages  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
enjoy  while  seated  on  the  high-legged  stool  in  his  back  room, 
and  rest  contented  with  your  mother's  prediction  that  you  will 
be  Lord  Chief  Justice  some  day.  May  you  prosper,  my  dear 
fellow  !  is  all  I  desire.  By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  was  the  meaning  of  a  pot  of  porter  which  entered  into 
your  chambers  as  I  issued  from  them  at  one  o'clock,  and  trust 
that  it  was  not  your  thirst  which  was  to  be  quenched  with  such 
a  beverage  at  such  an  hour. 

It  is  not,  then,  with  regard  to  your  duties  as  a  law  student 
that  I  have  a  desire  to  lecture  you,  but  in  respect  of  your  pleas- 
ures, amusements,  acquaintances,  and  general  conduct  and 
bearing  as- a  young  man  of  the  world. 

I  will  rush  into  the  subject  at  once,  and  exemplify  my  mor- 
ality in  your  own  person.  Why,  sir,  for  instance,  do  you  wear 
that  tuft  to  your  chin,  and  those  sham  turquoise  buttons  to 
your  waistcoat  ?  A  chin  tuft  is  a  cheap  enjoyment  certainly, 
and  the  twiddling  it  about,  as  I  see  you  do  constantly,  so  as  to 
show  your  lower  teeth,  a  harmless  amusement  to  fill  up  your 
vacuous  hours.  And  as  for  waistcoat  buttons,  you  will  say, 
'  Do  not  all  tJie  young  men  wear  them,  and  what  can  I  do  but 
buy  artificial  turquoise,  as  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  real  stones?' 

I  take  you  up  at  once  and  show  you  why  you  ought  to  shave 
off  your  tip  and  give  up  the  factitious  jewelry.  My  dear  Bob, 
in  spite  of  us  and  all  the  republicans  in  the  world,  there  are 
ranks  and  degrees  in  life  and  society,  and  distinctions  to  be 
maintained  by  each  man  according  to  his  rank  and  degree. 
You  have  no  more  right,  as  I  take  it,  to  sport  an  imperial  on 
your  chin  than  I  have  to  wear  a  shovel  hat  with  a  rosette.  I 
hold  a  tuft  to  a  man's  chin  to  be  the  center  of  a  system,  so  to 
speak,  which  ought  all  to  correspond  and  be  harmonious — the 
whole  tune  of  a  man's  life  ought  to  be  played  in  that  key. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  Lord  Hugo  Fitzurse  seated  in  the 
private  box  at  the  Lyceum,  by  the  side  of  that  beautiful 
creature  with  the  black  e3'es  and  the  magnificent  point  lace,  who 
you  fancied  was  ogling  you  through  her  enormous  spyglasses. 
Lord  Hugo  has  a  tuft  to  his  chin,  certainly;  his  countenance 
grins  with  a  perfect  vacuity  behind  it,  and  his  whiskers  curl 
crisply  round  one  of  the  handsomest  and  stupidest  countenances 
in  the  world. 
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But  just  reckon  up  in  your  own  mind  v/hat  it  costs  him  to 
keep  up  that  single  ornament  on  his  cliin.  Look  at  every 
article  of  that  amiable  and  most  gentlemanlike — though,  I  own, 
foolish — young  man's  dress,  and  see  how  absurd  it  is  of  you  to 
attempt  to  imitate  him.  Look  at  his  hands  (I  have  the  young- 
nobleman  perfectly  before  my  mind's  eye  now);  the  little  hands 
are  dangling  over  the  cushion  of  the  box  gloved  as  tightly  and 
delicately  as  a  lady's.  His  wristbands  are  fastened  up  toward 
his  elbows  with  jewelry.  Gems  and  rubies  meander  down  his 
pink  shirt  front  and  waistcoat.  He  wears  a  watch  with  an 
apparatus  of  gimcracks  at  his  waistcoat  pocket.  He  sits  in 
a  splendid  side-box,  or  he  simpers  out  of  the  windows  at 
White's,  or  you  see  him  gi-inning  out  of  a  cab  by  the 
Serpentine — a  lovely  and  costly  picture,  surrounded  by  a 
costly  frame. 

Whereas,  you  and  I,  my  good  Bob,  if  we  want  to  see  a  play, 
do  not  disdain  an  order  from  our  friend  the  newspaper  editor, 
or  to  take  a  seat  in  the  pit.  Your  watch  is  your  father's  old 
hunting  watch.  When  w^e  go  in  the  park  we  go  on  foot,  or  at 
best  get  a  horse  up  after  Easter,  and  just  show  in  Rotten  Row. 
We  shall  never  look  out  of  White's  bow  window.  The 
amount  of  Lord  Hugo's  tailor's  bill  would  support  you  and  your 
younger  brother.  His  valet  has  as  good  an  allowance  as  you, 
besides  his  perquisites  of  old  clothes.  You  cannot  afford  to 
wear  a  dandy  lord's  cast-off  old  clothes,  neither  to  imitate  those 
which  he  wears. 

There  is  nothing  disagreeable  to  me  in  the  notion  of  a 
dandy  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  idea  of  a  peacock,  or  a 
camelopard,  or  a  prodigious  gaudy  tulip,  or  an  astonishingly 
bright  brocade.  There  are  all  sorts  of  animals,  plants,  and 
stuffs  in  nature,  from  peacocks  to  tom-tits,  and  from  cloth-of- 
gold  to  corduroy,  whereof  the  variety  is  assuredly  intended  by 
nature,  and  certainly  adds  to  the  zest  of  life.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  say  that  Lord  Hugo  is  a  useless  being,  or  bestow  the  least 
contempt  upon  him.  Nay,  it  is  right  gratifying 'ind  natural  that 
he  should  be,  and  be  as  he  is — handsome  and  graceful,  splen- 
did and  perfumed,  beautiful — whiskered  and  empty-headed,  a 
sumptuous  dandy  and  man  of  fashion — and  what  you  young 
men  have  denominated  '  A  Swell.' 

But  a  cheap  swell,  my  dear  Robert  (and  that  little  chin 
ornament,  as  well  as  certain  other  indications  which  I  have 
remarked  in  your  simple  nature,  lead  me  to  insist  upon  this 
matter  rather  strongly  with  you),  is  by  no  means  a  pleasing 
object  for  our  observation,  although  he  is  presented  to  us  so 
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frequently.  Tiy,  lu}'  boy,  and  curb  any  little  propensity  which 
you  may  have  to  dresses  that  are  too  splendid  for  j-our  station. 
You  do  not  want  light  kid  gloves  and  wristbands  up  to  your 
elbows,  copying  out  Mr.  Tapeworm's  pleas  and  declarations  ; 
you  will  only  blot  them  with  lawyers'  ink  over  your  desk,  and 
they  will  impede  your  writing  :  whereas  Lord  Hugo  may  deco- 
rate his  hands  in  anyway  he  likes,  because  he  has  little  else  to 
do  with  them  but  to  drive  cabs  or  applaud  dancing  girls' 
pirouettes,  or  to  handle  a  knife  and  fork  or  a  toothpick  as  be- 
comes the  position  in  life  which  he  tills  in  so  distinguished  a 
manner.  To  be  sure,  since  the  daj's  of  friend  >Esop,  jackdaws 
have  been  held  up  to  ridicule  for  wearing  the  plumes  of  birds  to 
whom  nature  has  affixed  more  gaudy  tails  ;  but  as  folly  is 
constantly  reproducing  itself,  so  must  satire,  and  our  honest 
Mr.  Pancli  has  but  to  repeat  to  the  men  of  our  generation  tlie 
lessons  taught  by  the  good-natured  hunchback  his  predecessor. 

Shave  off  your  tuft,  then,  my  boy,  and  send  it  to  the  girl  of 
your  heart  as  a  token,  if  3'ou  like  ;  and  I  pray  you  abolish  the 
jewelry,  toward  which  I  clearly  see  3'ou  have  a  propensit3^ 
As  you  have  a  plain  dinner  at  home,  served  comfortably  on  a 
clean  tablecloth,  and  not  a  grand  service  of  half  a  dozen  entreeSy 
such  as  we  get  at  our  county  member's  (and  an  uncommonly 
good  dinner  it  is  too),  so  let  your  dress  be  perfectly  neat,  polite, 
and  cleanly,  without  any  attempts  at  splendor.  Magnificence 
is  the  decency  of  the  rich — but  it  cannot  be  ])urchased  with  half 
a  guinea  a  day,  which,  when  the  rent  of  ^our  chambers  is  paid, 
I  take  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of  your  worship's  income. 
This  point,  I  thought,  was  rather  well  illustrated  the  other  day 
in  an  otherwise  silly  and  sentimental  book  which  I  looked  over 
at  the  club,  called  the  '  Foggarty  Diamond '  (or  some  such 
vulgar  name).  Somebody  gives  the  hero,  who  is  a  poor  fellow, 
a  diamond  pin  :  he  is  obliged  to  buy  a  new  stock  to  set  off  the 
diamond,  then  a  new  waistcoat,  to  correspond  with  the  stock, 
then  a  new  coat,  because  the  old  one  is  too  shabby  for 
the  rest  of  his  attire  ;  finally,  the  poor  devil  is  ruined  by  the 
diamond  ornament,  which  he  is  forced  to  sell,  as  I  would 
recommend  you  to  sell  your  waistcoat  studs,  were  they  worth 
anything. 

But  as  you  have  a  good  figure  and  a  gentlemanlike  deport- 
ment, and  as  every  young  man  likes  to  be  well  attired,  and 
ought,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  advantage  and  progress  in  life, 
to  show  himself  to  the  best  advantage,  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  addressing  3'ou  on  the  subject  of  tailors  and 
clothes,  which  at  least  merit  a  letter  to  themselves. 
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ON  TAILORING— AND  TOILETS  IN  GENERAL. 

Our  ancestors,  luy  dear  Bob,  liave  transmitted  to  you  (as 
well  as  every  member  of  our  family)  considerable  charms  of 
person  and  figure,  of  wliicli  fact,  although  you  are  of  course 
perfectly  aware,  yet,  and  equally  of  course,  j'ou  have  no  objec- 
tion to  be  reminded  ;  and  with  these  facial  and  corporeal  en- 
dowments, a  few  words  respecting  dress  and  tailoring  may  not 
be  out  of  place  ;  for  nothing  is  trivial  in  life,  and  everything 
to  the  philosopher  has  a  meaning.  As  in  the  old  joke  about  a 
pudding  which  has  tAvo  sides,  namely  an  inside  and  an  outside, 
so  a  coat  or  a  hat  has  its  inside  as  well  as  its  outside  ;  I  mean 
that  there  is  in  a  man's  exterior  appearance  the  consequence  of 
his  inward  ways  of  thought,  and  a  gentleman  who  dresses  too 
grandly  or  too  absurdly  or  too  shabbily,  has  some  oddity  or 
insanity  or  meanness  in  his  mind,  which  develops  itself  some- 
Low  outwardly  in  the  fashion  of  his  garments. 

No  man  has  a  riglit  to  despise  his  dress  in  this  world. 
There  is  no  use  in  flinging  any  honest  chance  whatever  away. 
For  instance,  although  a  woman  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
the  particulars  of  a  gentleman's  dress,  any  more  than  we  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  precise  nomenclature  or  proper  cut  of  the 
various  articles  which  those  dear  creatures  wear,  yet  to  what 
lady  in  a  society  of  strangers  do  we  feel  ourselves  most  natu- 
rally inclined  to  address  ourselves  ?  To  her  or  those  whose  ap- 
pearance pleases  us  ;  not  to  the  gaudy,  overdressed  dowager 
or  miss — nor  to  her  whose  clothes,  though  handsome,  are  put 
on  in  a  slatternly  manner,  but  to  the  person  who  looks  neat 
and  trim  and  elegant,  and  in  whose  person  we  fancy  we  see 
exhibited  indications  of  a  natural  taste,  order,  and  propriety. 
If  Miss  Smith  in  a  rumpled  gown  offends  our  eyesight,  though 
we  hear  she  is  a  j'oung  lady  of  great  genius  and  considerable 
fortune,  while  Miss  Jones  in  her  trim  and  simple  attire  attracts 
our  admiration  ;  so  must  women,  on  their  side,  be  attracted  or 
repelled  by  the  appearance  of  gentlemen  into  whose  company 
they  fall.  If  you  are  a  tiger  in  appearance,  you  may  naturally 
expect  to  frighten  a  delicate  and  timid  female  ;  if  you  are  a 
sloven,  to  offend  her  :  and  as  to  be  well  with  women  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  chief  est  happinesses  of  life,  the  object  of  my 
worthy  Bob's  special  attention  will  naturally  be  to  neglect  no 
precautions  to  win  their  favor. 

Yes  :  a  good  face,  a  good  address,  a  good  dress,  are  each  so 
many  points  in  the  game  of  life,  of  which  every  man  of  sense 
will  avail  himself.     They  help  many  a  man  more   in   liis  com- 
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merce  with  society  than  learning  or  genius.  It  is  hard  often  to 
bring  the  former  into  a  drawing  room  :  it  is  often  too  lumber- 
ing and  unwieldy  for  any  den  but  his  own.  And  as  a  King 
Charles  spaniel  can  snooze  before  the  tire,  or  frisk  over  the 
ottoman  cushions  and  on  the  ladies'  laps,  when  a  royal  ele- 
phant would  iiiid  a  considerable  difficulty  in  walking  up  the 
stairs  and  subsequently  in  finding  a  seat,  so  a  good  manner 
and  appearance  will  introduce  j^ou  into  many  a  house,  M'here 
you  might  knock  in  vain  for  admission,  with  all  the  learning 
of  Porson  in  your  trunk. 

It  is  not  learning,  it  is  not  virtue,  about  which  people  in- 
quire in  society.  It  is  manners.  It  no  more  profits  me  that 
my  neighbor  at  table  can  construe  Sanscrit  and  say  the  '  En- 
cyclopaedia '  by  heart,  than  that  he  should  possess  half  a  mil- 
lion in  the  bank  (unless,  indeed,  he  gives  dinners  ;  when,  for 
reasons  obvious,  one's  estimation  of  him,  or  one's  desire  to 
please  him,  takes  its  rise  in  different  sources),  or  that  the  lady 
whom  I  hand  down  to  dinner  should  be  as  virtuous  as  Cornelia 
or  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  What  is  M'anted  for  the  nonce 
is,  that  folks  should  be  as  agreeable  as  possible  in  conversation 
and  demeanor  ;  so  that  good  humor  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  articles  of  dress  one  can  \vear  in  society  ;  the 
which  to  see  exhibited  in  Lady  X.'s  honest  face,  let  us  say,  is 
more  pleasant  to  behold  in  a  room  than  the  glitter  of  Lady  Z.'s 
best  diamonds.  And  yet,  in  point  of  virtue,  the  latter  is,  no 
doubt,  a  perfect  dragon.  But  virtue  is  a  home  quality  :  man- 
ners  are  the  coat  it  wears  when  it  goes  abroad. 

Thus,  then,  my  beloved  Bob,  I  would  have  your  dining-out 
suit  handsome,  neat,  well  made,  fitting  you  naturalh'  and  easily, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  air  of  holiday  about  it,  which  should 
mark  its  destination.  It  is  not  because  thej'^  thought  their  ap- 
pearance was  much  improved  b}'  the  ornament  that  the  ancient 
philosophers  and  topers  decorated  their  old  pates  with  flowers 
(no  wreath,  I  know,  Avould  make  some  people's  mugs  beautiful  ; 
and  I  confess,  for  my  part,  I  would  as  lief  wear  a  horse  collar 
or  a  cotton  nightcap  in  society  as  a  coronet  of  polyanthuses  or 
a  garland  of  hyacinths) — it  is  not  because  a  philosopher  cares 
about  dress  that  he  wears  it  ;  but  he  wears  his  best  as  a  sign 
of  a  feast,  as  a  bush  is  the  sign  of  an  inn.  You  ought  to  mark 
a  festival  as  a  red-letter  daj',  and  you  put  on  your  broad  and 
spotless  white  waistcoat,  your  finest  linen,  your  shiniest  boots, 
as  much  as  to  say,  'It  is  a  feast  ;  here  I  am,  clean,  smart, 
ready  with  a  good  appetite,  determined  to  enjoy.' 

You  would  not  enjoy  a  feast  if  you  came  to  it  unshorn,  in  a 
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draggle-tailed  dressing  gown.  You  ought  to  be  well  dressed, 
and  suitable  to  it.  A  very  odd  and  wise  man  whom  I  once 
knew,  and  who  had  not  (as  far  as  one  could  outwardly  judge) 
the  least  vanity  about  his  personal  appearance,  used,  I  remem- 
ber, to  make  a  point  of  wearing  in  large  assemblies  a  most 
splendid  gold  or  crimson  waistcoat.  He  seemed  to  consider 
himself  in  the  light  of  a  walking  bouquet  of  flowers,  or  a  mova- 
ble chandelier.  His  waistcoat  was  a  piece  of  furniture  to 
decorate  the  rooms  ;  as  for  any  personal  pride  he  took  in  the 
adornment,  he  had  none  ;  for  the  matter  of  that,  he  would  have 
taken  the  garment  off,  and  lent  it  to  a  waiter — but  tliis  philos- 
opher's maxim  was,  that  dress  should  be  handsome  upon  hand- 
some occasions — and  I  hope  you  will  exhibit  your  own  taste 
upon  such.  You  don't  suppose  that  people  who  entertain  you 
so  hospitably  have  four-and-twenty  lights  in  the  dining  room, 
and  still  and  dry  champagne  every  day  ? — or  that  my  friend 
Mrs.  Perkins  puts  her  drawing  room  door  under  her  bed  every 
night,  when  there  is  no  ball  ?  A  young  fellow  must  dress 
himself,  as  the  host  and  hostess  dress  themselves,  in  an  extra 
manner  for  extra  nights.  Enjo}'^,  my  boy,  in  honesty  and  man- 
liness, the  goods  of  this  life.  I  would  no  more  have  you  refuse 
to  take  your  glass  of  wine,  or  to  admire  (always  in  honesty)  a 
pretty  girl,  than  dislike  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or  turn  away  your  eyes 
from  a  landscape.  '  Neque,  tu  choreas  sperne,  puer^  as  the  dear 
old  heathen  says;  and,  in  oi'der  to  dance,  you  must  have  proper 
pumps  willing  to  spring  and  whirl  lightly,  and  a  clean  pair  of 
gloves,  with  which  you  can  take  your  partner's  pretty  little  hand. 
As  for  particularizing  your  dress,  that  were  a  task  quite 
absurd  and  impertinent,  considering  that  you  are  to  wear  it,  and 
not  I,  and  remembering  the  variations  of  fashion.  When  I  was 
presented  to  H.  R.  II.  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Hammersmith  Hussars,  viz.,  a  yellow  jacket,  pink  pantaloons, 
and  silver  lace,  green  morocco  boots,  and  a  light-blue  pelisse 
lined  with  ermine,  the  august  prince  himself,  the  model  of  grace 
and  elegance  in  his  time,  wore  a  coat  of  whicli  the  waist  buttons 
were  placed  between  his  royal  shoulder  blades,  and  which,  if 
worn  by  a  man  now,  would  cause  the  boysto  hoot  him  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  be  a  uniform  for  Bedlam.  If  buttons  continue  their 
present  downward  progress,  a  man's  wiiist  may  fall  down  to  his 
heels  next  3'^ear,  or  work  upward  to  the  nape  of  his  neck  after 
another  revolution  ;  wiio  knows  ?  lie  it  yours  decently  to  con- 
form to  the  custom,  and  leave  your  buttons  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  tailor,  who  will  ])lace  them  wherever  fashion  ordains.  A 
few  general  rules,  however,  may  be  gently  hinted  to  a  young 
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fellow  who  has    perhaps    a   propensity  to  fall    into  certain 
errors. 

Eschew  violent  sporting  dresses,  such  as  one  sees  but  too 
often  in  the  parks  and  public  places  on  the  backs  of  misguided 
young  men.  There  is  no  objection  to  an  ostler  wearing  a  par- 
ticular costume,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  a  gentleman  should  imitate 
it.  I  have  seen  in  like  manner  young  fellows  at  Cowes  attired 
like  the  pictures  we  have  of  smugglers,  buccaneers,  and  mari- 
ners in  Adelphi  melodramas.  I  would  like  raj'  Bob  to  remem- 
ber that  his  business  in  life  is  neither  to  handle  a  currycomb 
nor  a  marline  spike,  and  to  fashion  his  habit  accordingly. 

If  your  hair  or  clothes  do  not  smell  of  tobacco,  as  they  some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed,  do,  you  will  not  be  less  popular 
among  ladies.  And  as  no  man  is  worth  a  fig,  or  can  have 
real  benevolence  of  cliaracter,  or  observe  mankind  properly, 
who  does  not  like  tlie  society  of  modest  and  well-bred  women, 
respect  their  prejudices  in  this  matter,  and  if  you  must  smoke, 
smoke  in  an  old  coat,  and  away  from  tlie  ladies. 

Avoid  dressing  gowns  ;  which  argue  dawdling,  an  unshorn 
chin,  a  lax  toilet,  and  a  general  lazy  and  indolent  liabit  at  home. 
Begin  your  day  with  a  clean  conscience  in  every  Avay.  Clean- 
liness is  honesty.*  A  man  who  shows  but  a  clean  face  and 
hands  is  a  rogue  and  hj'pocrite  in  societ}',  and  takes  credit  for 
a  virtue  which  he  does  not  possess.  And  of  all  the  advances 
toward  civilization  whicli  our  nation  has  made,  and  of  most  of 
which  Mr.  Macaula}'^  treats  so  eloquentlv  in  his  lately  published 
history,  as  in  his  lecture  to  the  Glasgow  students  the  other 
day,  there  is  none  which  ought  to  give  a  philanthropist  more 
pleasure  than  to  remark  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
bath  tubs  at  the  ironmongers'  ;  zinc  institutions,  of  which  our 
ancestors  had  a  latnentable  ignorance. 

And  I  hope  tliat  these  institutions  will  be  universal  in  our 
country  before  long,  and  that  every  decent  man  in  England 
will  be  a  Companion  of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

THE  INFLUEIfCE  OF  LOVELY  WOMAN  UPON 
SOCIETY. 

Constantly,  my  dear  Bob,  I  have  told  you  how  refining  is 
the  influence  of  women  upon  society,  and  how  profound  our 
respect  ought  to  be  for  them.  Living  in  chambers  as  you  do, 
my  dear  nephew,  and  not,  of  course,  liable  to  be  amused  by  the 

*  Note  to  the  beloved  reader. — This  hint,  dear  sir.  is  of  course  not  intended  to  apply 
personally  to  woM,  who  are  pcrtipulously  neat  in  your  person  ;  but  when  you  look  around 
you  and  see  now  many  people  neglect  the  use  of  that  admirable  cosmetic  cold  water, 
you  will  see  that  a  few  words  in  its  praise  may  be  spoken  with  advantage. 
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constant  society  of  an  old  uncle,  who,  moreover,  might  be 
deucedly  bored  with  your  own  conversation — I  beseech  aud 
implore  you  to  make  a  point  of  being  intimate  with  one  or 
two  families  where  you  can  see  kind  and  well-bred  English 
ladies.  I  have  seen  women  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  but 
I  never  saw  the  equals  of  English  women  (meaning,  of  course, 
to  include  our  cousins  the  MacWhirters  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
O'Tooles  of  Cork) :  and  I  pray  sincerely,  my  boy,  that  you 
may  always  have  a  woman  for  a  friend. 

Try,  then,  and  make  yourself  the  bienvenu  in  some  house 
where  accomplished  and  amiable  ladies  are.  Pass  as  much  of 
your  time  as  you  can  with  them.  Lose  no  opportunity  of 
making  yourself  agreeable  to  them  :  run  their  errands  ;  send 
them  flowers  and  elegant  little  tokens  ;  show  a  willingness  to 
be  pleased  by  their  attentions,  and  to  aid  their  little  charm- 
ing schemes  of  shopping  or  dancing,  or  this  or  that.  I  say 
to  you,  make  ^'•ourself  a  lady's  man  as  much  as  ever  you  can. 

It  is  better  for  j-ou  to  pass  an  evening  once  or  twice  a  w^eek 
in  a  lady's  drawing  room,  even  though  the  conversation  is 
rather  slow  and  you  know  the  girls'  songs  by  heart,  than  in 
a  club,  tavern,  or  smoking  room,  or  a  pit  of  a  theater.  All 
amusements  of  youth  to  which  virtuous  women  are  not  ad- 
mitted are,  rely  on  it,  deleterious  in  their  nature.  All  men 
who  avoid  female  societ}^  have  dull  perceptions  and  are  stupid, 
or  have  gross  tastes  and  revolt  against  what  is  pure.  Your  club 
swaggerers  who  are  sucking  the  butts  of  billiard  cues  all  night 
call  female  society  insipid.  Sir,  poetry  is  insipid  to  a  yokel  ; 
beauty  has  no  charms  for  a  blind  man  ;  music  does  not  please 
an  unfortunate  brute  who  does  not  know  one  tune  from  another 
— and  as  a  true  epicure  is  hardly  ever  tired  of  water-souchy  and 
brown  bread  and  butter,  I  protest  I  can  sit  for  a  whole  night 
talking  to  a  well-regulated  kindlj^  woman  about  her  girl  coming 
out,  or  her  boy  at  Eton,  and  like  the  evening's  entertainment. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  a  young  man  may  derive  from 
women's  society  is,  that  he  is  bound  to  be  respectful  to  them. 
The  habit  is  of  great  good  to  your  moral  man,  depend  on  it. 
Our  education  makes  of  us  the  most  eminently  selfish  men  in 
the  world.  We  fight  for  ourselves,  we  push  for  ourselves  ; 
we  cut  the  best  slices  out  of  the  joint  at  club  dinners  for 
ourselves  ;  we  yawn  for  ourselves,  and  light  our  pipes,  and 
say  we  won't  go  out  :  we  prefer  ourselves,  and  our  ease — and 
the  greatest  good  that  comes  to  a  man  from  woman's  society 
is,  that  he  has  to  think  of  somebody  besides  himself — some- 
body to  whom  he  is  l)ound   to   be  constantly   attentive   and 
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respectful.  Certainly  I  don't  want  m}"  dear  Bob  to  associate 
with  those  of  the  other  sex  whom  he  doesn't  and  can't  re- 
spect :  that  is  worse  than  billiards  ;  worse  than  tavern  brandy 
and  water ;  worse  than  smoking  selfishness  at  home.  But 
I  vow  I  would  rather  see  ^'"ou  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Miss 
Fiddlecorabe's  music  book  all  night  than  at  billiards  or 
smoking  or  brandy  and  water,  or  all  three. 

Remember,  if  a  house  is  pleasant,  and  you  like  to  remain 
in  it,  that  to  be  well  with  the  women  of  the  house  is  the  great, 
the  vital  point.  If  it  is  a  good  house,  don't  turn  up  your  nose 
because  you  are  only  asked  to  come  in  the  evening  while  others 
are  invited  to  dine.  Recollect  the  debts  of  dinners  which 
a  hospitable  family  has  to  pay  ;  who  are  you  that  you  should 
always  be  expecting  to  nestle  under  the  mahogany  ?  Agreeable 
acquaintances  are  made  just  as  well  in  the  drawing  room  as 
in  the  dining  room.  Go  to  tea  brisk  and  good-humored.  Be  de- 
termined to  be  pleased.  Talk  to  a  dowager.  Take  a  hand  at 
whist.  If  you  are  musical,  and  know  a  song,  sing  it  like  a 
man.  Never  sulk  about  dancing,  but  off  with  you.  You  will 
find  your  acquaintance  enlarge.  Motliers,  pleased  with  your 
good  humor,  will  probably  ask  you  to  Pocklington  Square,  to 
a  little  party.  You  will  get  on — you  will  form  yourself  a 
circle.  You  may  marr^^  a  rich  girl,  or,  at  any  rate,  get  the 
chance  of  seeing  a  number  of  the  kind  and  the  pretty. 

Many  young  men,  who  are  more  remarkable  for  their  impu- 
dence and  selfishness  than  their  good  sense,  are  fond  of  boast- 
fully announcing  that  they  decline  going  to  evening  parties 
at  all,  unless,  indeed,  such  entertainments  commence  with  a 
good  dinner,  and  a  quantity  of  claret. 

I  never  saw  my  beautiful-minded  friend  Mrs.  Y.  Z.  man}'' 
times  out  of  temper,  but  can  quite  pardon  her  indignation  when 
young  Fred  Noodle,  to  whom  the  Y.  Z.'s  have  been  very  kind, 
and  who  has  appeared  scores  of  times  at  their  elegant  table  in 
Up — r  B-k-r  Street,  announced,  in  an  unlucky  moment  of  flip- 
pancy, that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  to  evening  parties  any  more. 

What  induced  Fred  ifoodle  to  utter  this  bravado  I  know 
not ;  whether  it  was  that  he  has  been  puffed  up  by  attentions 
from  several  aldermen's  families,  with  whom  he  has  of  late 
become  acquainted,  and  among  whom  he  gives  himself  the  airs 
of  a  prodigious  '  swell';  but  having  made  this  speech  one  Sun- 
day after  church,  when  he  condescended  to  call  in  B-k-r 
Street,  and  show  off  his  new  gloves  and  waistcoat,  and  talked 
in  a  sufficiently  dandified  air  about  the  opera  (the  wretched 
creature  fancies  that  an  eight-and-sixperinypit  ticket  gives  him 
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the  privileges  of  a  man  of  fashion),  Noodle  made  his  bow  to  the 
ladies  and  strutted  off  to  show  his  new  yellow  kids  elsewhere. 

'  Matilda,  my  love,  bring  the  address  book,'  Mrs.  Y.  Z.  said 
to  her  lovely  eldest  daughter  as  soon  as  Noodle  was  gone,  and 
the  banging  hall  <loor  had  closed  upon  the  absurd  youth. 
That  graceful  and  obedient  girl  rose,  went  to  the  back  draw- 
ing room,  on  a  table  in  which  apartment  the  volume  lay,  and 
brought  the  book  to  her  mamma. 

Mrs.  Y.  Z.  turned  to  the  letter  N  ;  and  under  that  initial 
discovered  the  name  of  the  young  fellow  who  had  just  gone 
out.  Noodle,  F.,  250  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James'.  She  took  a 
pen  from  the  table  before  her,  and  with  it  deliberately  crossed 
the  name  of  Mr.  Noodle  out  of  her  book.  Matilda  looked  at 
Eliza,  who  stood  by  in  silent  awe.  The  sweet  eldest  girl,  who 
has  a  kind  feeling  toward  every  soul  alive,  then  looked  toward 
her  mother  with  expostulating  eyes,  and  said,  '  Oh,  mamma  ! ' 
Dear,  dear  Eliza  !  I  love  all  pitiful  hearts  like  thine. 

But  Mrs.  Y.  Z.  was  in  no  mood  to  be  mei'ciful,  and  gave 
way  to  a  natural  indignation  and  feeling  of  outraged  justice. 

*  What  business  has  that  young  man  to  tell  me,'  she  ex- 
claimed, *  that  he  declines  going  to  evening  parties,  when  he 
knows  that  after  Easter  we  have  one  or  two  ?  lias  he  not  met 
with  constant  hospitality  here  since  Mr.  Y.  Z.  brought  him 
home  from  the  club?  Has  he  such  beaux  yeux  f  or  has  he  so 
much  wit  ?  or  is  he  a  man  of  so  much  note  that  his  company 
at  a  dinner  table  becomes  indispensable  ?  He  is  nobody  :  he 
is  not  handsome  ;  he  is  not  clever  ;  he  never  opens  his  mouth 
except  to  drink  your  papa's  claret  ;  and  he  declines  evening 
parties,  forsooth  !  Mind,  children,  he  is  never  invited  into 
this  house  again.' 

When  Y.  Z.  now  meets  young  Noodle  at  the  club,  that  kind, 
but  feeble-minded  old  gentleman  covers  up  his  face  with  the 
newspaper,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  Noodle  ;  or  slides  away 
with  his  face  to  the  bookcases,  and  lurks  off  by  the  door.  The 
other  day  they  met  on  the  steps,  when  the  wretched  Noodle, 
driven  aux  abois,  actually  had  the  meanness  to  ask  how  MrSo 
Y.  Z.  was.  The  colonel  (for  such  he  is,  and  of  the  Bombay 
service  too)  said,  '  My  wife  ?  Oh  ! — hum  ! — I'm  sorry  to  say 
Mrs.  Y.  Z.  has  been  very  poorly  indeed  lately,ivery  poorly  ;  and 
confined  to  her  room.  God  bless  my  soul  !  I've  an  aj>point- 
ment  at  the  India  House, and  it's  past  two  o'clock  ' — and  he  Hed, 

I  had  the  malicious  satisfaction  of  describing  to  Noodle  the 
most  sumptuous  dinner  which  Y.  Z.  had  given  the  day  bi'fore, 
at  wliicli  there  was  a  lord  present,  a  foreign  minister  with  his 
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orders,  two  generals  with  stars,  and  every  luxury  of  the  sea- 
son ;  but  at  the  end  of  our  conversation,  seeing  the  effect  it  had 
upon  the  poor  youth,  and  how  miserably  he  was  cast  down,  I 
told  him  the  truth,  viz.,  that  the  above  story  was  a  hoax,  and 
that  if  he  wanted  to  get  into  Mrs.  Y.  Z.'s  good  graces  again, 
his  best  plan  was  to  go  to  Lad}'  Flack's  party,  whei-e  I  knew 
the  Miss  Y.  Z.'s  would  be,  and  dance  with  them  all  night. 

Yes,  my  dear  Bob,  you  boys  must  pay  with  your  persons, 
however  lazy  you  may  be — however  much  inclined  to  smoke 
at  the  club,  or  to  lie  there  and  read  the  last  delicious  new  novel  ; 
or  averse  to  going  home  to  a  dreadful  black  set  of  chambers, 
where  there  is  no  fire  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  creeping 
shuddering  into  your  ball  suit,  in  order  to  go  forth  to  an 
evening  party. 

The  dressing,  the  clean  gloves,  and  cab  hire  are  nuisances, 
I  grant  you.  The  idea  of  a  party  itself  is  a  bore,  but  you  must 
go.  When  you  are  at  the  party  it  is  not  so  stupid  ;  there  is 
always  something  pleasant  for  the  e3'e  and  attention  of  an  ob- 
servant man.  There  is  a  bustling  dowager  wheedling  and 
maneuvering  to  get  proper  partners  for  her  girls;  there  is  a 
pretty  girl  enjoying  herself  with  all  her  heart,  and  in  all  the 
pride  of  her  beaut}',  than  which  I  know  no  more  charming  ob- 
ject ;  there  is  poor  Miss  Meggot,  lonely  up  against  the  wall, 
whom  nobody  asks  to  dance,  and  with  whom  it  is  your  bounden 
duty  to  waltz.  There  is  always  something  to  see  or  do  when 
you  are  there  ;  and  to  evening  parties,  I  say,  you  must  go. 

Perhaps  I  speak  with  the  ease  of  an  old  fellow  who  is  out 
of  the  business,  and  beholds  you  from  afar  off.  My  dear  boy, 
they  don't  want  tis  at  evening  parties.  A  stout,  bald-headed 
man  dancing  is  a  melancholy  object  to  himself  in  the  looking- 
glass  opposite,  and  there  are  duties  and  pleasures  of  all  ages. 
Once,  Heaven  help  us,  and  only  once,  upon  my  honor,  and  I  say 
so  as  a  gentleman,  some  boys  seized  upon  me  and  carried  me 
to  the  casino,  M'here,  forthwith,  they  found  acquaintances  and 
partners,  and  went  whirling  away  in  the  double-timed  waltz  (it 
is  an  abominable  dance  to  me — I  am  an  old  fogy)  along  with 
hundreds  more.  I  caught  sight  of  a  face  in  the  crowd — the 
most  blank,  melancholy,  and  dreary  old  visage  it  was — my  own 
face  in  the  glass — there  was  no  use  in  my  being  there.  Canities 
adest  morosa — no,  not  morosa — but,  in  fine,  I  had  no  business 
in  the  place,  and  so  came  away. 

I  saw  enough  of  that  casino,  however,  to  show  me  that — 
but  my  paper  is  full,  and  on  the  subject  of  women  I  have  more 
things  to  say,  which  might  fill  many  hundred  more  pages. 
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SOME  MORE  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  LADIES. 

Suffer  me  to  continue,  my  dear  Bob,  our  remarks  about 
women,  and  their  influence  over  you  young  fellows — an  in- 
fluence so  vast,  for  good  or  for  evil. 

I  have,  as  you  pretty  well  know,  an  immense  sum  of  money 
in  the  three  per  cents.,  the  possession  of  which  does  not,  I 
think,  decrease  your  respect  for  my  character,  and  of  which,  at 
my  demise,  you  will  possibly  have  your  share.  But  if  I  ever 
hear  of  you  as  a  casino  haunter,  as  a  frequenter  of  races  and 
Greenwich  fairs,  and  such  amusements,  in  questionable  com- 
pany, I  give  you  my  honor  you  shall  benefit  by  no  legacy 
of  mine,  and  I  will  divide  the  portion  that  was,  and  is,  I  hope,  to 
be  yours,  among  your  sisters. 

Think,  sir,  of  what  they  are,  and  of  your  mother  at  home, 
spotless  and  pious,  loving  and  pure,  and  shape  your  own  course 
so  as  to  be  worthy  of  them.  Would  you  do  anything  to  give 
them  pain  ?  Would  you  say  anything  that  should  bring  a  blush 
to  their  fair  cheeks,  or  shock  their  gentle  natures  ?  At  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition  last  year,  when  the  great  stupid, 
dandified  donkey  Captain  Grigg,  in  company  with  the  other 
vulgar  oaf  Mr.  Gowker,  ventured  to  stare,  in  rather  an  insolent 
manner,  at  your  pretty  little  sister  Fanny,  who  had  come  blush- 
ing from  Miss  Pinkerton's  Academy,  I  saw  how  your  honest  face 
flushed  up  with  indignation  as  you  caught  a  sight  of  the  hideous 
grins  and  ogles  of  tliose  two  ruftians  in  varnished  boots  ;  and 
your  eyes  flashed  out  at  them  glances  of  defiance  and  w^arning 
so  savage  and  terrible  that  the  discomfited  wretches  turned 
wisely  upon  tlieir  heels,  and  did  not  care  to  face  such  a  resolute 
young  champion  as  Bob  Brown.  What  is  it  that  makes  all  your 
blood  tingle,  and  fills  all  your  heart  with  a  vague  and  fierce 
desire  to  thrash  somebody,  when  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
an  insult  to  that  fair  creature  enters  your  mind?  You  can't  bear 
to  think  tliat  injury  should  be  done  to  a  being  so  sacred,  so  in- 
nocent, and  so  defenseless.  You  would  do  battle  with  a  Goliath 
in  her  cause.  Your  sword  would  leap  from  its  scabbard  (that 
is,  if  you  gentlemen  from  Pump  Court  wore  swords  and  scab- 
bards at  the  present  period  of  time)  to  avenge  or  defend  her. 

Respect  all  beauty,  all  innocence,  nu*  dear  Bob  ;  defend  all 
defenselessness  in  your  sister,  as  in  the  sisters  of  other  men. 
We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  gentleman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury who,  when  a  crowd  of  young  bucks  and  bloods  in  the 
crush  room  of  the  opera  were  laughing  and  elbowing  an  old 
lady  there — an  old  lady,  lonel}',  ugly,  and  unprotected — went 
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up  to  her  respectfully  and  offered  her  liis  arm,  took  lier  down  to 
his  own  carriage,  which  was  in  waiting,  and  walked  home  him- 
self in  tlie  rain — and  twenty  years  afterward  had  ten  thousand 
a  year  left  him  by  this  ver}'^  old  \ii<\y,  as  a  reward  for  that  one 
act  "of  politeness.  We  have  all  heard  that  story  ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  you  will  have  ten  thousand  a  year  left 
to  you  for  being  polite  to  a  woman  ;  but  I  sa}",  be  polite,  at  any 
rate.  Be  resj^ectful  to  every  woman.  A  manly  and  generous 
heart  can  be  no  otherwise  :  as  a  man  would  be  gentle  with  a 
child,  or  take  off  his  hat  in  a  church. 

I  would  have  you  apply  this  principle  universally  toward 
women — from  the  finest  lady  of  your  acquaintance  down  to  the 
laundress  who  sets  your  chambers  in  order.  It  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  persons  who  joke  with  servants  or  barmaids 
at  lodgings  are  not  men  of  a  high  intellectual  or  moral  capac- 
ity. To  chuck  a  still-room  maid  under  the  chin,  or  to  send  off 
Molly  the  cook  grinning,  are  not,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  dig- 
nified acts  in  any  gentleman.  The  butcher  bo}"  who  brings  the 
leg  of  mutton  to  Molly,  may  converse  with  her  over  the  area 
railings  ;  or  the  youthful  grt)cer  may  exchange  a  few  jocular  re- 
marks with  Betty  at  the  door  as  he  hands  in  to  her  the  tea  and 
sugar  ;  but  not  3'ou.  We  must  live  according  to  our  degree. 
I  hint  this  to  you,  sir,  by  the  way,  and  because  the  other  night, 
as  I  was  standing  on  the  drawing  room  landing  place,  taking 
leave  of  our  friends  Mr.  and  JMrs.  Fairfax,  after  a  v^ery  agree- 
able dinner,  I  heard  a  giggling  in  the  hall,  where  you  were 
putting  on  your  coat,  and  where  that  uncommonly  good-looking 
parlor  maid  was  opening  the  door.  And  here,  while  on  this 
subject,  ajid  while  Mrs.  Betty  is  helping  a'ou  on  with  your  coat, 
I  would  say,  respecting  your  commerce  with  fi-iends'  servants 
and  your  own,  be  thankful  to  them,  and  they  will  be  grateful 
to  you  in  return,  depend  upon  it.  Let  the  young  fellow  who 
lives  in  lodgings  respect  the  poor  little  maid  who  does  the 
wondrous  work  of  the  house,  and  not  send  her  on  too  many 
errands,  or  ply  his  bell  needlessly  ;  if  you  visit  anj'-  of  your 
comrades  in  such  circumstances,  be  you,  too,  respectful  and 
kind  in  your  tone  to  the  poor  little  Abigail.  If  you  frequent 
houses,  as  I  hope  you  will,  where  are  many  good  fellows  and 
amiable  ladies  who  cannot  afford  to  have  their  doors  opened  or 
their  tables  attended  by  men,  pray  be  particularly  courteous 
(though  by  no  means  so  marked  in  your  attentions  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Fairfax's  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded)  to  the  women  servants.  Thank  them  when  they  serve 
you.     Give  them  a  half-croMni  now  and  then — nay,  as  often  as 
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your  means  will  permit.  Those  small  gratuities  make  but  a 
small  sum  in  your  year's  expenses,  and  it  maybe  said  that  the 
practice  of  giving  them  never  impoverished  a  man  yet ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  give  a  deal  of  innocent  happiness  to 
a  very  worthy,  active,  kind  set  of  folks. 

But  let  us  hasten  from  the  hall  door  to  the  drawing  room, 
where  fortune  has  cast  your  lot  in  life  :  I  want  to  explain  to 
you  wh}'  I  am  so  anxious  that  you  should  devote  yourself  to 
that  amiable  lady  who  sits  in  it.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you 
that  there  are  no  women  in  the  world  vulgar  and  ill-humored, 
rancorous  and  narrow-minded,  mean  schemers,  son-in-law  hun- 
ters, slaves  of  fashion,  hypocrites  ;  but  I  do  respect,  admire, 
and  almost  worship  good  women  ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  very 
fair  number  of  such  to  be  found  in  this  world,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  every  educated  Englishman's  circle  of  society,  whether 
he  finds  that  circle  in  palaces  in  Belgravia  and  May  Fair,  in 
snug  little  suburban  villas,  in  ancient  comfortable  old  Blooms- 
bury,  or  in  back  parlors  behind  the  shop.  It  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  meet  with  excellent  English  ladies  in  every  one  of  these 
places — wives  graceful  and  affectionate,  matrons  tender  and 
good,  daughters  happy  and  pure-minded,  and  I  urge  the  society 
of  such  on  you,  because  I  defy  you  to  think  evil  in  their  com- 
pany. Walk  into  the  drawing  room  of  Lady  Z.,  that  great  lady : 
look  at  her  charming  face  and  hear  her  voice.  You  know  that 
she  can't  but  be  good  with  such  a  face  and  such  a  voice.  She 
is  one  of  those  fortunate  beings  on  whom  it  has  pleased  Heaven 
to  bestow  all  sorts  of  its  most  precious  gifts  and  richest  worldly 
favors.  With  what  grace  she  receives  you  ;  Avith  what  a  frank 
kindness  and  natural  sweetness  and  dignity  !  Her  looks,  her 
motions,  her  words,  her  thoughts,  all  seem  to  be  beautiful  and 
harmonious  quite.  See  her  with  her  children — what  woman  can 
be  more  simple  and  loving  ?  After  3'ou  have  talked  to  her  for 
a  while,  you  very  likely  find  that  she  is  ten  times  as  well  read 
as  you  are  :  she  has  a  hundred  accomplishments  wdiich  she  is 
not  in  the  least  anxious  to  show  off,  and  makes  no  more  ac- 
count of  them  than  of  her  diamonds,  or  of  the  splendor  round 
about  her — to  all  of  which  she  is  born,  and  has  a  hai)p3',  admi- 
rable claim  of  nature  and  possession — admirable  and  happy  for 
her  and  for  us  too  ;  for  is  it  not  a  happiiu'ss  for  us  to  admire 
lier?  Does  anybody  grudge  her  excellence  to  that  paragon  ? 
Sir,  we  may  be  thankful  to  be  admitted  to  contemplate  such 
consummate  goodness  and  beauty  :  and  as  in  looking  at  a  fine 
landscajjc  or  a  fine  work  of  art  cverj'  generous  heart  must  be 
delighted  and  improved,  and  ought  to  feel  grateful  afterward, 
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80  one  may  feel  charmed  and  thankful  for  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  an  almost  perfect  woman.  Madam,  if  the  gout 
and  the  custom  of  the  world  permitted,  I  would  kneel  down  and 
kiss  the  hem  of  your  ladj'^ship's  robe.  To  see  your  gracious  face 
is  a  comfort — to  see  you  walk  to  your  carriage  is  a  holiday. 
Drive  lier  faithfully,  oh,  thou  silver-wigged  coachman  !  drive  to 
all  sorts  of  splendors  and  honors  and  royal  festivals.  And  for 
us,let  us  be  glad  that  we  should  have  the  privilege  to admireher. 

Now,  transport  yourself  in  spirit,  my  good  Bob,  into  another 
drawing  room.  Thei'e  sits  an  old  lady  of  more  than  fourscore 
years,  serene  and  kind,  and  as  beautiful  in  her  age  now  as  in 
her  youth,  when  history  toasted  her.  What  has  she  not  seen, 
.and  what  is  she  not  ready  to  tell  ?  All  the  fame  and  wit,  all 
the  rank  and  beauty  of  more  than  half  a  century,  have  passed 
through  those  rooms  where  you  have  the  honor  of  making  your 
best  bow.  She  is  as  simple  now  as  if  she  had  never  had  an}-- 
flattery  to  dazzle  her  ;  she  is  never  tired  of  being  pleased  and 
being  kind.  Can  that  have  been  anything  but  a  good  life 
which,  after  more  than  eighty  years  of  it  are  spent,  is  so  calm  ? 
Could  she  look  to  the  end  of  it  so  cheerfully  if  its  long  course 
had  not  been  pure?  Respect  her,  I  say, for  being  so  happy,  now 
that  she  is  old.  We  do  not  know  what  goodness  and  charity, 
what  affections,  what  trials, may  have  gone  to  make  that  charm- 
ing sweetness  of  temper,andcomplete  thatperfect manner.  But 
if  wedonotadmireandreverence  such  an  oldage  as  that, and  get 
good  fromcontemplatiug  it,  what  are  we  to  respect  and  admire? 

Or  shall  we  walk  through  the  shop  (while  N.  is  recommend- 
ing a  tall  copy  to  an  amateur,  or  folding  up  a  twopenny  worth 
of  letter  paper,  and  bowing  to  a  poor  customer  in  a  jacket  and 
apron  with  just  as  much  respectful  gravity  as  he  would  show 
while  waiting  upon  a  duke),  and  see  Mrs.  N.  playing  with  the 
child  in  the  back  parlor  until  N.  shall  come  into  tea?  They 
drink  tea  at  five  o'clock  ;  and  are  actually  as  well  bred  as  those 
gentlefolks  who  dine  three  hours  later.  Or  will  you  please  to 
step  into  Mrs.  J.'s  lodgings,  who  is  waiting  and  at  work,  until 
her  husband  comes  home  from  chambers  ?  She  blushes  and 
puts  the  work  away  on  hearing  the  knock,  but  Avhen  she  sees 
who  the  visitor  is,  she  takes  it  with  a  smile  from  behind  the 
sofa  cushion,  and  behold,  it  is  one  of  J.'s  waistcoats,  on  which 
she  is  sewing  buttons.  She  might  have  been  a  countess  blaz- 
ing in  diamonds,  had  fate  so  willed  it,  and  the  higher  her 
station  the  more  she  would  have  adorned  it.  But  she  looks 
as  charming  while  plying  her  needle  as  the  great  lady  in  the 
palace,  whose  equal  she  is — in  beauty,  in  goodness,  in   high- 
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bred  grace   and  siinplicily  ;  at   least  I  can't  fancy  her  better, 
or  any  peeress  beini>;  more  than  her  peer. 

And  it  is  with  tliis  sort  of  people,  my  dear  Bob,  that  I  rec- 
ommend you  to  consort,  if  you  can  be  so  hicky  as  to  meet  with 
their  society — nor  do  I  think  you  are  very  likely  to  find  many 
such  at  tlie  casino  ;  or  in  the  dancing  booths  of  Greenwich 
Fair  on  this  present  Easter  Monday. 

ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

Choice  of  friends,  my  dear  Robert,  is  a  point  upon  which 
every  man  about  town  should  be  iiisti'ucted,  as  he  should  be 
careful.  And  as  example,  they  say,  is  sometimes  better  than 
precept,  and  at  the  risk  even  of  appearing  somewhat  ludicrous 
in  your  eyes,  I  will  narrate  to  you  an  adventure  which  iiap- 
pened  to  myself,  which  is  at  once  ridiculous  and  melancholy 
(at  least  to  me),  and  which  will  show  you  how  a  man,  not  im- 
prudent or  incautious  of  his  own  nature,  may  be  made  to  suffer 
by  the  imprudent  selection  of  a  friend.  Attend,  then,  my 
dear  Bob,  to  'the  History  of  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.' 

Sir,  in  the  year  1810,  I  was  a  jolly  young  bachelor,  as  you 
are  now  (indeed,  it  was  three  years  before  I  married  your 
poor  dear  aunt)  ;  I  had  a  place  in  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax 
Office  ;  I  had  chambers  in  Pump  Court,  cm  troUibne,  and  led 
a  not  uncomfortable  life  there.  I  was  a  free  and  gay  young 
fellow  in  those  days  (however  much,  sir,  you  may  doubt  the 
assertion, and  think  that  I  am  changed),  and  not  so  particular  in 
my  choice  of  friends  as  subsequent  ex])erience  has  led  me  to  be. 

There  lived  in  the  set  of  chambers  opposite  to  mine  a 
Suffolk  gentleman,  of  good  familj%  whom  T  shall  call  Mr. 
Bludyer.  Our  boys  or  clerks  first  made  acquaintance,  and 
did  each  other  mutual  kind  offices  :  borrowing  for  their  respec- 
tive master's  benefit,  neither  of  wliom  was  loo  richly  provided 
with  the  world's  goods,  coals,  blacking  brushes,  c'rockery  Avare, 
and  the  like  ;  and  our  forks  aiul  spoons,  if  either  of  us  had  an 
entertainment  in  chambers.  As  I  learned  presently  that  Mr. 
Bludyer  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  heard  that  his 
elder  brother  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate  and  reputation 
in  his  county,  I  could  have  no  objection  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  acce))ted  finally  his  invitation  to  nu'et  a  large  game 
pie  which  he  Iiad  brought  with  him  Uinw  the  country,  and  I 
recollect  I  lent  my  own  silver  teapot,  wliich  figured  handsomely 
on  the  occasion.  It  is  the  same  one  wliich  I  })resented  to  you 
when  you  took  possession  of  your  present  a])artments. 

Mr.  Bludyer   was  a  sporting  man  ;  it  was   the  custom  in 
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those  days  with  many  gentlemen  to  dress  as  much  like  coach- 
men as  possible  :  in  tup-boots,  huge  white  coats  with  capes, 
Belcher  neckerchiefs,  and  the  like  adornments  ;  and  at  the 
tables  of  bachelors  of  the  very  first  fashion  you  would  meet 
with  prize  fighters  and  jockeys,  and  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  prize  ring,  the  cock  pit,  and  the  odds,  I  remember  my 
Lord  Tilbury  was  present  at  this  breakfast  (who  afterward 
lamentably  broke  his  neck  in  a  steeplechase,  by  which  the 
noble  family  became  extinct),  and  for  some  time  I  confounded 
his  lordship  with  Dutch  Sam,  who  was  also  of  the  party,  and, 
indeed,  not  unlike  the  noble  viscount  in  dress  and  manner. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bludyer  ripened  into  a  sort  of 
•friendship.  Ho  was  perfectly  good-natured,  and  not  ill  bred  ; 
artd  his  jovial  spirits  and  roaring  stories  amused  a  man  who, 
though  always  of  a  peaceful  turn,  had  uo  dislike  to  cheerful 
companions.  We  used  to  dine  together  at  coffeehouses,  for 
clubs  were  scarcely  invented  in  those  days,  except  for  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  and,  in  fine,  were  vcay  intimate.  Bludyer,  a  brave 
and  athletic  man,  would  often  give  a  loose  to  his  sj)irits  of  an 
evening,  and  mill  a  Charley  or  two,  as  the  phrase  tlien  was. 
The  young  bloods  of  those  days  thought  it  was  no  harm  to 
8j)end  a  night  in  the  watchhouse,  and  I  assure  j^ou  it  has  ac- 
commodated a  deal  of  good  company.  Atitres  temps,  autres 
mceicrs.  In  our  own  days,  ray  good  Bob,  a  station  house  bench 
is  not  the  bed  for  a  gentleman. 

I  was  at  this  time  (and  deservedly  so,  for  I  had  been  very 
kind  to  her,  and  my  elder  brother,  your  father,  neglected  her 
considerably)  the  "favorite  nephew  of  your  grandaunt,  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  General  MacWhirter,  who  was  left  a  ver}'  luNid- 
some  fortune  by  the  general,  and  to  whom  I  do  not  scruj)le  to 
confess  I  paid  every  attention  to  which  her  age,  her  sex,  and 
her  large  income  entitled  her.  I  used  to  take  sweetmeats  to 
her  poodle.  I  went  and  drank  tea  with  her  night  after  night. 
I  accompanied  her  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  hear  the  Rev.  Row- 
land Hill,  at  the  Rotunda  Chapel, over  Blackfriars  Bridge',  and  I 
used  to  read  many  of  the  tracts  with  which  she  liberally  supplied 
me — in  fact,  do  everj^thing  to  comfort  and  console  a  lady  of  pe- 
culiar opinions  and  habits  M'ho  had  a  large  jointure.  Your  father 
used  to  say  I  was  a  sneak,  but  he  was  then  a  boisterous  young 
squire  ;  and,  perhaps,  Ave  were  not  particularh^  good  friends. 

Well,  sir,  my  dear  aunt,  Mrs.  General  MacWhirter,  made 
me  her  chief  confidant.  I  regulated  her  money  matters  for 
her,  and  acted  with  her  bankers  and  lawyers  ;  and  as  she 
always  spoke  of  your  father  as  a  reprobate,  I  had  every  reason 
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to  suppose  I  should  inherit  the  property,  the  main  part  ot 
which  passed  to  another  branch  of  the  Browns.  I  do  not 
grudge  it,  Bob  ;  I  do  not  grudge  it.  Your  family  is  large  ; 
and  I  have  enough  from  my  poor  dear  departed  wife. 

Now  it  so  happened  tluit  in  June,  1811, — I  recollect  the 
comet  was  blazing  furiousl}^  at  the  time,  and  Mrs.  MacWhirter 
was  of  opinion  that  the  world  was  at  an  end, — Mr.  Bludyer, 
who  was  having  his  chambers  in  Pump  Court  painted,  asked 
permission  to  occupy  mine,  where  he  wished  to  give  a  lunch  to 
some  people  whom  he  was  desirous  to  entertain.  Thinking  no 
liarra,of  course  I  said  yes  ;  and  I  went  to  my  desk  at  the  Tape 
and  Sealing  Wax  OfHce  at  my  usual  hour,  giving  instructions 
to  my  boy  to  make  Mr.  Bludyer's  friends  comfortable. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  on  that  accursed  Friday  Mrs. 
MacWhirter,  who  had  never  been  up  my  staircase  before  in  her 
life  (for  your  dear  grandaunt  was  large  in  person,  and  the 
apoplexy  which  carried  her  oif  soon  after  menaced  her  always), 
having  some  very  particular  business  with  her  solicitors  in 
Middle  Temple  Lane,  and  being  anxious  to  consult  me  about  a 
moi'tgage,  actually  mounted  my  stairs,  and  opened  the  door  on 
which  she  saw  written  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown.  She 
was  a  peculiar  woman,  I  have  said,  attached  to  glaring  colors 
in  her  dress,  and  from  her  long  residence  in  India,  seldom  with- 
out a  set  of  costly  birds  of  paradise  in  her  bonnet,  and  a 
splendid  Cashmere  shawl. 

Fancy  her  astonishment,  then,  on  entering  my  apartments,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  assailed  in  the  first  place 
by  a  strong  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  which  pervaded  the  pass- 
age, and  by  a  wild  and  ferocious  bulldog  which  flew  at  her 
on  entering  my  sitting  room. 

This  bulldog,  sir,  doubtless  attracted  by  the  brilliant  colors 
of  her  costume,  seized  upon  her,  and  pinned  her  down,  scream- 
ing so  that  her  voice  drowned  that  of  Bludyer  himself,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  table  bellowing,  '  A  southerly  wind  and 
a  cloudy  sky  proclaim  a  hunting  morning ' — or  some  such 
ribald  trash  ;  and  the  brutal  owner  of  the  dog  (who  was  no 
other  than  the  famous  mulatto  boxer  Norroy,  called  the 
*  Black  Prince '  in  the  odious  language  of  the  fancy,  and  who 
was  inebriated  doubtless  at  the  moment),  encouraged  his  dog 
in  the  assault  u])on  this  defenseless  lady,  and  laughed  at  the 
agonies  which  she  endured. 

Mr.  Tiludyer,  the  black  man,  and  one  or  two  more  were 
arranging  a  fight  on  Moulsey  Hurst,  when  my  jioor  aunt  made 
her  appearance  among  these  vulgar  wretches.     Although  it  was 
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but  three  o'clock,  they  had  sent  to  a  nighboring  tavern  foi 
gin  and  water,  and  the  glasses  sparkled  on  the  board — to  use  a 
verse  from  a  Bacchanalian  song  which  I  well  remember  Mr. 
Blud3'er  used  to  yell  forth — wlien  I  myself  arrived  from  my 
office  at  my  usual  hour,  half-past  three.  The  black  fellow  and 
young  Captain  Cavendish  of  the  Guards  were  the  smokers;  and 
it  appears  that  atfirst  all  the  gentlemen  screamed  with  laughter; 
some  of  them  called  my  aunt  an  '  old  girl';  and  it  was  not  until 
she  had  nearly  fainted  that  the  filthy  mulatto  called  the  dog  off 
from  the  flounce  of  her  yellow  gown,  of  which  he  had  hold. 

When  this  poor  victim  of  vulgarity  asked  with  a  scream — 
Where  was  her  nephew,  new  roars  of  laughter  broke  out  from 
the  coarse  gin-drinkei's.  '  It's  the  old  woman  whom  he  goes  to 
meeting  witli,'  cried  outBludyer.  '  Come  away,  boys ! '  And  he 
led  his  brutalized  crew  out  of  my  chambers  into  his  own, where 
they  finished,  no  doubt,  their  arrangements  about  the  fight. 

Sir,  when  I  came  home  at  my  usual  hour  of  half-past  three, 
I  found  ^Irs.  ]\racAVhirter  in  hysterics  u})on  my  sofa — the  pipes 
were  lying  about — the  tin  dish  covers — the  cold  kidneys — the 
tavern  cruet  stands,  and  wretched  remnants  of  the  orgy  were 
in  disorder  on  the  tablecloth,  stained  with  beer.  Seeing  her 
fainting,!  wildly  bade  my  boy  to  open  the  window,  and  seizing 
a  glass  of  water  which  was  on  the  table,  I  presented  it  to  her 
lips.    It  was  gin  and  water  which  I  proffered  to  that  poor  lady. 

She  started  up  with  a  scream,  wliich  terrified  me  as  I  upset 
the  glass  :  and  with  empurpled  features,  and  a  voice  quiver- 
ing and  choking  with  anger,  she  vowed  she  would  never  for- 
give me.  In  vain  I  pleaded  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  whole 
of  these  disgraceful  transactions.  I  went  down  on  my  knees 
to  her,  and  begged  her  to  be  pacified  ;  I  called  my  boy  and 
bade  him  bear  witness  to  my  innocence  :  the  impudent  young 
fiend  burst  out  laughing  in  my  face,  and  I  kicked  him  down- 
stairs as  soon  as  she  was  gone  ;  for  go  she  did  directly  to  her 
{•arriage,  which  was  in  waiting  in  Middle  Temple  Lane,  and 
to  which  I  followed  her  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  amid  a  crowd 
of  jeering  barristers'  boys  and  Temple  porters.  But  she  pulled 
up  the  window  in  my  face,  and  would  no  more  come  back  to 
me  thaji  P]urydice  would  to  Orpheus. 

If  I  grow  pathetic  over  this  story,  my  dear  Bob,  have  I  not 
reason  ?  Your  greataunt  left  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  your 
family,  and  the  remainder  to  the  missionaries,  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  women  that  she,  a  serious  per- 
son, said  on  her  deathbed  that  she  would  have  left  her  money  to 
me  if  I  had  called  out  Mr.  Bludyer,  who  insulted  her,  and  with 
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whom  I  certainly  would  have  exchanged  sliots  had  I  tliought 
thatMrs.MacWhirterwould  have  encouraged  anysuch  murder. 
My  wishes, dear  Bob,aremoderate.  Your  aunt  left  me  a  hand- 
some competency — and,  I  icpcat,  I  do  not  grudge  my  brother 
George  the  money.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  such  a  calamity  can 
happen  again  to  any  of  our  family — that  would  be  too  great 
misfortune.  But  Itell  you  the  tale, because  atleastitshowsyou 
how  important  good  company  is,  and  that  a  young  man  about 
town  should  beware  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies. 

The  other  day  I  saw  you  walking  by  the  Serpentine  with 
young  Lord  Foozle  of  tlie  Windsor  Heavies,  who  nodded  to 
all  sorts  of  suspicious  broughams  on  the  ride,  Avhile  you  looked 
about  (you  know  you  did,  you  young  rascal)  for  acquaintances 
— as  much  as  to  say,  *  See  !  here  am  I,  Bob  Brown  of  Pump 
Court,  walking  with  a  lord.' 

My  dear  Bob,  I  own  that  to  walk  with  a  lord,  and  to  be 
seen  with  him,  is  a  pleasant  thing.  Every  man  of  the  middle 
class  likes  to  know  persons  of  rank.  If  he  says  he  don't — 
don't  believe  him.  And  I  would  certainly  wish  that  you  should 
associate  with  your  superiors  rather  than  your  inferiors.  There 
is  no  more  dangerous  or  stupefying  position  for  a  man  in  life 
than  to  be  a  cock  of  small  society.  It  prevents  his  ideas  from 
growing  :  it  renders  him  intolerably  conceited.  A  twopenny 
halfpenny  Caesar,  a  Brummagem  dandy,  a  coterie  philosopher 
or  wit,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  an  ass  ;  and,  in  fine,  I  set  it  down 
as  a  maxim  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  live  wdiere  he  can 
meet  his  betters,  intellectual  and  social. 

But  if  you  fancy  that  getting  into  Lord  Foozle's  set  will  do 
you  good  or  advance  your  prospects  in  life,  my  dear  Bob,  you 
arQ  woefully  mistaken.  The  Windsor  Heavies  are  a  most 
gentlemanlike,  well-made,  and  useful  set  of  men.  The  con- 
versation of  such  of  them  as  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  has  not  certainly  insj)ire<l  me  Avith  a  respect  for  their 
intellectual  qualities,  nor  is  their  life  commonly  of  that  kind 
which  rigid  ascetics  would  pronounce  blameless.  Some  of  the 
young  men  among  them  talk  to  the  broughams,  frequent  the 
private  boxes,  dance  at  the  casinos  ;  few  read — manj'  talk 
about  horse  flesh  and  the  odds  after  dinner,  or  relax  Avith  a 
littliB  lansquenet  or  a  little  billiards  at  Pratt's. 

My  boy,  it  is  not  with  the  eye  of  a  moralist  that  your  ven- 
erable old  un(!le  examines  these  youths,  but  rather  of  a  natural 
philosopher,  who  inspects  them  as  he  would  any  other  phe- 
nomenon, or  queer  bird,  or  odd  fish,  or  fine  flower.  These 
fellows  are  like  the  flowers,  and  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  are 
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decked  out  in  magnificent  apparel :  and  for  some  wise  and 
useful  purpose,  no  doubt.  It  is  good  that  there  should  be  hon- 
est, liandsorae,  hard-living,  hard-riding,  stupid  young  Windsor 
Heavies — as  that  there  should  be  pulite  young  gentlemen  in 
the  Temple,  or  any  other  variety  of  our  genus. 

And  it  is  good  that  you  should  go  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Heavies'  mess,  if  they  ask  you,  and  know  that  worthy  set  of 
gentlemen.  But  beware,  O  I3ob,  how  you  live  with  them  ! 
Remember  that  your  lot  in  life  is  to  toil,  and  spin  too — and 
calculate  how  much  time  it  takes  a  Heavy  or  a  man  of  that 
condition  to  do  nothing.  Say  he  dines  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
spends  seven  hours  after  diuTier  in  pleasure.  Well,  if  he  goes 
to  bed  at  three  in  the  morning — that  precious  youth  must 
have  nine  hours'  sleep,  which  bring  him  to  twelve  o'clock  next 
day,  wlien  he  will  have  a  headache  probably,  so  that  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  dress,  rally,  have  deviled  cliicken  and 
pale  ale,  and  get  out  before  tliree.  Friendship — the  club — 
tlie  visits  which  he  is  compelled  to  paj^  occupy  him  till  five  or 
six,  and  what  time  is  there  left  for  exercise  and  a  ride  in  the 
park,  and  for  a  second  toilet  preparatory  to  dinner,  etc.? 
He  goes  on  this  routine  of  pleasure,  this  young  Heavy,  as  you 
in  yours  of  duty — one  man  in  London  is  pretty  nearly  as  busy 
as  another.  The  company  of  young  '  swells,'  then,  if  you  will 
permit  me  the  word,  is  not  for  3'ou.  You  must  consider  that 
you  should  not  spend  more  than  a  certain  sum  for  your  din- 
ner— they  need  not.  You  wear  a  black  coat,  and  they  a  shin- 
ing cuirass  and  monstrous  epaulets.  Yours  is  the  useful  part 
in  life  and  theirs  tlie  splendid — though  why  speak  further  on 
this  subject  ?  Since  the  days  of  the  Frog  and  the  Bull,  a 
desire  to  cope  with  bulls  has  l)een  known  to  be  fatal  to  frogs. 

And  to  know  young  noblemen,  and  brilliant  and  notorious 
town  bucks  and  leaders  of  fashion  has  this  great  disadvan- 
tage— that  if  you  talk  about  them  or  are  seen  with  them 
much,  you  offend  all  your  friends  of  middle  life.  It  makes 
men  angry  to  see  their  acquaintances  better  off  than  they 
themselves  are.  If  you  live  much  with  great  people,  others 
will  be  sure  to  say  that  you  are  a  sneak.  I  have  known  Jack 
Jolliff,  whose  fun  and  spirits  made  him  adored  by  the  dandies 
(for  the}^  are  just  such  folks  as  you  and  I,  only  with  not  quite 
such  good  brains,  aTid  perhaps  better  manners — simple  folks 
who  want  to  be  amused) — I  have  known  Jack  Jolliff,  I  say, 
offend  a  whole  roomful  of  men  by  telling  us  that  he  had  been 
dining  with  a  duke.  We  hadn't  been  to  dine  with  a  duke.  We 
werenotcourtedby  grandees — and  we  disliked  the  man  who  was. 
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and  said  ho  was  a  parasite, l)e(\ar.so  men  of  fasliion  courted  liim, 
I  don't  know  any  means  by  wbieli  men  liurt  tljemselves  more  in 
the  estimation  of"  tlieir  equals  than  this  of  talking  of  great  folks, 
A  man  may  mean  no  harm  by  it — he  speaks  of  the  grandees 
with  whom  he  lives  as  you  and  I  do  of  Jack  and  Tom  who 
give  us  dinners.  But  his  old  acquaintances  do  not  forgive  him 
his  superiorit^^and  set  the  tuft-hunted  down  as  the  tuft-hunter. 

I  remember  laughing  at  the  jocular  complaint  made  by  one 
of  this  sort,  a  friend,  whom  I  shall  call  Main.  After  Main 
published  his  '  Travels  in  the  Libyan  Desert'  four  years  ago, 
he  became  a  literary  lion,  and  roared  in  many  of  the  metro- 
politan salons.  He  is  a  good-natured  fellow,  never  in  the 
least  puffed  up  by  his  literary  success  ;  and  always  said  that 
it  would  not  last.  His  greatest  leonine  quality,  however,  is 
his  appetite  ;  and  to  behold  him  engaged  on  a  club  joint,  or 
to  see  him  make  away  with  pounds  of  turbot,  and  plate  after 
plate  of  entrees,  roasts,  and  sweets,  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
sight,  and  refreshing  to  those  Avho  like  to  watch  animals  feed- 
ing. J3ut  since  Main  has  gone  out  of,  and  other  authors  have 
come  into,  fasliion,  the  poor  fellow  comically  grumbles.  '  That 
year  of  lionization  has  ruined  me.  The  people  who  used  to  ask 
me  before  don't  ask  me  any  more.  They  are  afraid  to  invite 
metoBloomsbury,because  they  fancy  I  am  accustomed  to  May 
Fair,and  MayFairhas  long  since  taken  up  with  anew  roarer;  so 
that  I  am  quite  alone  ! '  And  thus  he  dines  at  the  club  almost 
every  day  at  his  own  charges  now,  and  attacks  tlie  joint.  I  do 
not  envy  the  man  who  comes  after  himtothehaunch  of  mutton. 

If  fate,  then,  my  dear  Bob,  should  bring  you  in  contact 
with  a  lord  or  two,  eat  their  dinners,  enjoy  their  company,  but 
be  mum  about  them  when  you  go  away. 

And,  though  it  is  a  hard  and  cruel  thing  to  say,  T  would 
urge  you,  my  dear  Bob,  specially  to  beware  of  taking  pleasant 
fellows  for  your  friends.  Choose  a  good  disagreeable  friend, 
if  you  be  wise — a  surly,  steady,  economical,  rigid  fellow.  All 
jolly  fellows,  all  delights  of  club  smoking  rooms  and  billiard 
rooms,  all  fellows  who  sing  a  capital  song,  and  the  like,  are 
sure  to  be  poor.  As  they  are  free  with  their  own  money,  so 
will  they  be  with  yours  ;  and  their  very  generosity  and  good- 
ness of  disposition  will  prevent  them  from  having  the  means 
of  paying  you  l)ack.  'I'hey  lend  their  money  to  some  other 
jolly  fellows.  Tliey  accommodate  each  other  by  putting  tlieir 
jolly  names  to  the  backs  of  jolly  bills.  Gentlemen  in  C^ll•sitor 
Street  are  on  the  lookout  for  tliem.  Their  tradesmen  ask  for 
them,  and  iind  them   not.      Ah  !    Ilol;,   it's  hard   times  with    u 
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gentleman  when  lie  has  to  walk  round  a  street  for  fear  of 
meeting  a  creditor  there,  and  for  a  man  of  courage  when  he 
can't  look  a  tailor  in  the  face. 

Eschew  jolly  fellows,  then,  my  boy,  as  the  most  dangerous 
and  costly  of  company,  and  apropos  of  bills — if  I  ever  hear  of 
your  putting  your  name  to  stamped  paper  I  will  disown  you, 
and  cut  you  off  with  a  protested  shilling. 

I  know  many  men  whosay  (whereby  I  have  my  private  opinion 
of  their  own  probity)  that  all  poor  people  are  dishonest — 
this  is  a  hard  word,  though  more  generally  true  than  some  folks 
suppose — but  I  fear  that  all  people  much  in  debt  are  not 
honest.  A  man  who  has  to  wdieedle  a  tradesman  is  not  going 
through  a  very  honorable  business  in  life — a  man  with  a  bill  be- 
coming due  to-morrow  morning,  and  putting  a  good  face  on  it 
in  the  club,  is  perforce  a  hypocrite  while  he  is  talking  to  you 
— a  man  who  has  to  do  any  meanness  about  money  I  fear  me  is 
so  nearly  like  a  rogue  that  it's  not  much  use  calculating  where 
the  difference  lies.  Let  us  be  very  gentle  with  our  neighbors' 
failings  ;  and  forgive  our  friends  their  debts,  as  we  hope  our- 
selves to  be  forgiven.  But  the  best  thing  of  all  to  do  with 
your  debts  is  to  pay  them.  Make  none  ;  and  don't  live  with 
people  who  do.  Why,  if  I  dine  with  a  man  who  is  notoriously 
living  beyond  his  means,  I  am  a  hypocrite  certainly  myself,  and 
I  fear  a  bit  of  a  rogue  too.  I  try  to  make  my  host  believe  that 
I  believe  him  an  honest  fellow.  I  look  his  sham  splendor  in 
the  face  without  saying, '  You  are  an  impostor,'  Alas,  Robert, 
I  have  partaken  of  feasts  where  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  plate, 
the  viands,  the  wine,  the  servants,  and  butlers,  were  all  sham, 
like  Cinderella's  coach  and  footmen,  and  would  turn  into  rats 
and  mice,  and  an  old  shoe  or  a  cabbage  stalk,  as  soon  as  we 
were  out  of  the  house  and  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

MR.    BROWN    THE    ELDER    TAKES     MR.  BROWN 
THE  YOUNGER  TO  A  CLUB. 

Presuming  that  my  dear  Bobby  would  scarcely  consider 
liimself  to  be  an  accomplished  man  about  town  until  he  had 
obtained  an  entrance  into  a  respectable  club,  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  you  are  this  day  elected  a  member  of  the 
Polyanthus,  having  been  proposed  by  my  friend  Lord  Vis- 
count Colchicum,  and  seconded  by  your  affectionate  uncle.  I 
have  settled  with  Mr.  Stiff,  the  worthy  secretary,  the  prelimi- 
nary pecuniary  arrangements  regarding  the  entrance  fee  and 
the  first  annual  subscription — the  ensuing  payments  I  shall 
leave  to  my  worthy  nephew. 
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You  were  elected,  sir,  with  but  two  black  balls  ;  and  every 
other  man  who  was  put  up  for  ballot  had  four,  \y'ith  the  excep- 
tion of  Tom  Harico,  who  had  more  black  beans  than  white. 
Do  not,  however,  be  puffed  up  by  this  victory,  and  fancy  your- 
self more  popular  than  other  men.  Indeed  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  (but,  of  course,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  go  any  further) 
that  Captain  Slyboots  and  I,  having  suspicions  of  the  meet- 
ing, popped  a  couple  of  adverse  balls  into  the  other  candi- 
dates' boxes  ;  so  that,  at  least,  you  should,  in  case  of  mishap, 
not  be  unaccompanied  in  ill  fortune. 

Now,  then,  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  Polyanthus,  I 
trust  you  will  comport  yourself  with  propriety  in  the  place  ;  and 
permit  me  to  offer  you  a  few  hints  with  regard  to  your  bearing. 

We  are  not  so  stiff  at  the  Polyanthus  as  at  some  clubs  I 
could  name — and  a  good  deal  of  decent  intimacy  takes  place 
among  us.  Do  not,  therefore,  enter  the  club,  as  I  have  seen 
men  do  at  the  Chokers  (of  which  I  am  also  a  member),  with 
yoiir  eyes  scowling  under  your  hat  at  your  neighbor,  and  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  seems  to  say,  '  Hang  your 
impudence,  sir.  How  dare  you  stare  at  mxeP  Banish  that 
absurd  dignity  and  swagger,  which  do  not  at  all  become  your 
youthful  countenance,  ray  dear  Bob,  and  let  us  walk  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  place.  See,  old  Nose  worthy  is  in  the  bow 
window  reading  the  paper — he  is  always  in  the  bow  window 
reading  the  paper. 

We  pass  by  the  worthy  porter,  and  alert  pages — a  fifteen- 
hundredth  part  of  each  of  whom  is  henceforth  your  paid-for 
pro[)erty — and  you  see  he  takes  down  your  name  as  Mr.  R. 
Brown,  Junior,  and  will  know  you  and  be  civil  to  you  until 
death.  Ha,  there  is  Jawkins,  as  usual  ;  he  has  nailed  poor 
Styles  up  against  a  })illar,  and  is  telling  him  what  the  opinion 
of  the  City  is  about  George  Hudson,  Esq.,  and  when  Sir 
Robert  will  take  the  government.  How  d'you  do,  Jawkins  ? 
Satisfactory  news  from  India  ?  Gilbert  to  be  made  Baron  Gil- 
bert of  Goojerat?  Iiuleed,  I  don't  introduce  you  to  Jawkins, 
my  poor  Bob  ;  he  will  do  that  for  himself,  and  j'^ou  will  have 
quite  enough  of  him  before  many  days  are  over. 

Those  three  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  sofa  are  from  our 
beloved  sister  island  ;  thc}'^  come  here  everj'^  day,  and  wait  for 
the  honorable  member  for  Ballinafad,  who  is  at  present  in  the 
waiting  room. 

I  have  remarked  in  London,  however,  that  every  Irish  gen- 
tleman is  accom])anied  by  other  Irish  gentlemen,  who  wait  for 
him  as  here,  or  at  the  corner  of  the  street.    These  are  waiting 
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until  the  honorable  member  for  Ballinafad  can  get  them  three 
places,  in  the  excise,  in  the  customs,  and  a  little  thing  in  the 
post  office,  no  doubt.  One  of  tliem  sends  home  a  tremendous 
account  of  parties  and  politics  here,  which  appears  in  the 
Ballinafad  Jianner.  He  knows  everj'thing.  He  has  just  been 
closeted  with  Peel, and  can  vouch  for  it  that  Clarendon  has  been 
sent  for.  He  knows  who  wrote  the  famous  pamphlet,  '  Ways 
and  Meansfor  Ireland, 'all  the  secretsof  the  present  cabinet, the 
designs  of  Sir  James  Graham.  How  Lord  John  can  live  under 
those  articles  which  he  writes  in  tlie  Banner  is  a  miracle  to  me! 
I  hope  he  will  get  that  little  tiling  in  the  post  office  soon. 

This  is  the  newspaper  room — enter  the  porter  with  the  even- 
ing papers — what  a  rush  the  men  make  for  them  !  Do  you 
want  to  see  one  !  Here  is  the  Standard — nice  article  about 
the  Starling  Club — very  pleasant,  candid,  gentlemanlike 
notice — club  composed  of  clergymen,  atheists,  authors,  and 
artists.  Their  chief  conversation  is  blasphemy  ;  tliey  liave 
statues  of  Socrates  and  Mahomet  on  the  center[)iece  of  the 
dinner  table,  take  every  opportunity  of  being  disrespectful  to 
Moses,  and  a  dignified  clergyman  always  proposes  the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  Confucius.  Grace  is  said 
backward,  and  the  catechism  treated  witli  the  most  irreverent 
ribaldry  by  the  comic  authors  and  the  general  company.  Are 
these  men  to  be  allowed  to  meet,  and  their  horrid  orgies  to  con- 
tinue? Have  you  liad  enough?  Let  us  go  into  the  other  rooms. 

What  a  calm  and  pleasant  seclusion  the  library  presents 
after  the  bawl  and  bustle  of  the  newspaper  room  !  There  is 
never  anybody  here.  English  gentlemen  get  up  such  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  knowledge  in  their  early  life  that  they 
leave  off  reading  soon  after  they  begin  to  shave,  or  never  look 
at  anytliing  but  a  newspaj)er.  How  pleasant  this  room  is, 
isn't  it  ?  with  its  sober  draperies,  and  long,  calm  lines  of  peace- 
ful volumes — nothing  to  interrupt  the  quiet — only  the  melody 
of  Horner's  nose  as  he  lies  asleep  upon  one  of  the  sofas. 
What  is  he  reading?  Hah!  '  Pendennis,' No.  VH. — hum, 
let  us  pass  on.  Have  you  read  '  David  Copperfield,'  b}'-  the 
Avay  ?  How  beautiful  it  is — how  charmingly  fresh  and  simple  ! 
In  those  admirable  touches  of  tender  humor — and  I  should 
call  humor.  Bob,  a  mixture  of  love  and  wit — who  can  equal 
this  great  genius?  There  are  little  words  and  phrases  in  his 
books  which  are  like  personal  benefits  to  the  reader.  AVIiat  a 
place  it  is  to  hold  in  the  affections  of  men  !  Wliat  an  awful 
responsibility  lianging  over  a  writer  !  What  man  holding 
Buch  a  place,  and   knowing  that  his  words  go   forth  to  vast 
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congregations  of  mankind — to  grown  folks — to  their  children, 
and  perhaps  to  their  children's  children — but  uiiist  think  of  liis 
calling  with  a  solemn  and  humble  heart  !  May  love  and  truth 
guide  such  a  man  alwaysl  It  is  an  awful  prayer;  may  Heaven 
further  its  fulfillment !  And  then,  Bob,  let  the  Tiet'ortZ  revile 
him.     See, here's  Horner  waking  up.     How  do  you  do, Horner  ? 

This  neighboring  room,  which  is  almost  as  quiet  as  the 
library,  is  the  card  room,  you  see.  There  are  always  three  or 
four  devotees  assembled  in  it ;  and  the  lamps  are  scarcely 
ever  out  in  this  temple  of  trumps. 

I  admire,  as  1  see  them,  my  dear  Bobby,  grave  and  silent 
at  these  little  green  tables,  not  moved  outwardly  by  grief  or 
pleasure  at  losing  or  winning,  but  calmly  pursuing  their  game 
(as  that  pursuit  is  called,  which  is  in  fact  the  most  elaborate 
science  and  study)  at  noonday,  entirely  absorbed,  and  philo- 
sophically indifferent  to  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  enormous 
working  world  without.  Disraeli  may  make  his  best  speech  ; 
the  Hungarians  may  march  into  Vienna  ;  the  Protectionists 
come  in  ;  Louis  Philippe  be  restored  ;  or  the  Thames  set  on 
fire  ;  and  Colonel  Pam  and  Mr.  Trumpington  will  never  leave 
their  table,  so  engaging  is  tlieir  occupation  at  it.  The  turning 
up  of  an  ace  is  of  more  interest  to  them  than  all  the  affairs  of 
all  the  world  besides — and  so  they  will  go  on  until  Death 
summons  them,  and  their  last  trump  is  played. 

It  is  curious  tothink  that  a  century  ago  almost  all  gentlemen, 
soldiers,  statesmen, men  of  science,  and  divines,  passed  hours  at 
play  every  day  ;  as  our  grandmothers  did  likewise.  The  poor 
old  kings  and  queens  must  feel  the  desertion  now,  and  deplore 
the  present  small  number  of  their  worshipers,  as  compared  to 
the  myriads  of  faithful  subjects  who  served  them  in  past  times. 

I  do  not  say  that  other  folks'  pursuits  are  much  more  or  less 
futile  ;  but  fancy  a  life  such  as  that  of  the  colonel — eight  or 
nine  hours  of  sleep,  eight  of  trumps,  and  the  rest  for  business, 
reading,exercise,and  domestic  duty  or  affection  (to  be  sure,  he's 
most  likely  a  bachelor,  so  that  the  latter  ofSces  do  not  occupy 
him  much) — fancy  such  a  life,  and  at  its  conclusion  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  the  worthy  gentleman  being  abh'  to  say,  I  have 
spent  twenty-five  years  of  my  existence  turning  up  trumps  ! 

With  Trumpington  matters  are  different.  Whist  is  a  pro- 
fession with  him,  just  as  much  as  law  is  yours.  He  makes  the 
deepest  study  of  it — he  makes  every  sacrifice  to  his  pursuit  : 
he  may  be  fond  of  wine  and  com})any,  but  he  eschews  botli, 
to  keep  his  head  cool  and  play  his  rubber.  He  is  a  man  of 
good  parts,  and  was  once  well  read,  as  you  see  by  his  convcr- 
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sation  when  he  is  away  from  the  table,  but  he  gives  up  read- 
ing for  play — and  knows  that  to  play  well  a  man  must  play 
ever}^  clay.  He  makes  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  by  his 
whist,  and  well  he  may — with  his  brains,  and  half  his  indus- 
try, he  could  make  a  larger  income  at  an}'^  other  profession. 

In  a  game  with  these  two  gentlemen,  the  one  who  has  been 
actually  seated  at  that  card  table  for  a  term  as  long  as  your 
whole  life,  the  other  who  is  known  as  a  consummate  practi- 
tioner, do  3'ou  think  it  is  likely  you  will  come  off  a  winner  ? 
The  state  of  your  fortune  is  your  lookout,  not  theirs.  They 
are  there  at  their  posts — like  knights  ready  to  meet  all  comers. 
If  you  choose  to  engage  them,  sit  down.  They  will,  with  the 
most  perfect  probit}',  calmness,  and  elegance  of  manner,  win 
and  win  of  you  until  they  have  Avon  every  shilling  of  a  for- 
tune, when  they  will  make  you  a  bow,  and  wish  you  good- 
morning.  You  ma}'^  go  and  drown  yourself  afterward — it  is 
not  their  business.  Their  business  is  to  be  present  in  that 
room,  and  to  play  cards  with  you  or  anybod3^  AVhen  you  are 
done  with — Bon  jour.  My  dear  colonel,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  a  new  member,  my  nephew,  Mr.  Robert  Brown. 

The  other  two  men  at  the  table  are  the  Honorable  G.  Wind- 
gall  and  Mr.  Ciianter  :  perhaps  you  have  not  heard  that  the 
one  made  rather  a  queer  settlement  at  the  last  Derby  ';  and  the 
other  has  just  issued  from  one  of  her  Majesty's  establishments 
in  St.  George's  Fields. 

Either  of  these  gentlemen  is  perfectly  affable,  good-natured, 
and  easy  of  access — and  will  cut  you  for  half-crowns  if  you 
like,  or  play  you  at  an}'  game  on  the  cai'ds.  They  descend 
from  their  broughams  or  from  horseback  at  the  club  door  Avith 
the  most  splendid  air,  and  they  feast  upon  the  best  dishes  and 
Avines  in  the  place. 

But  do  you  think  it  advisable  to  play  cards  with  them  ? 
Which  know  the  games  best — you  or  they  ?  AVhich  are  most 
likely — we  will  not  say  to  play  foul — but  to  take  certain  little 
advantages  in  the  game  Avhich  their  consummate  experience 
teaclies  them — j'ou  or  they  ?  Finally,  is  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
certainty,  if  you  Avon,  that  they  would  pay  you  ? 

Let  us  leave  these  gentlemen,  mj^  dear  Bob,  and  go  through 
the  rest  of  the  house. 

From  the  library  Ave  proceed  to  the  carved  and  gilded  draw- 
ing room  of  the  club,  the  damask  hangings  of  Avhich  are  em- 
broidered with  our  loveh'  emblem,  the  polyanthus,  and  which 
is  fitted  Avith  a  perfectly  unintelligible  splendor.  Sardanapalus, 
if  he  had  pawned  one  of  his  kingdoms,  could  not  have  had 
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such  mirrors  as  one  of  tliose  in  w  Licli  I  see  iiiy  dear  I>()1)  adrnir- 
iiig  the  tie  of  liis  cravat  with  siicli  compIaceTicy,  and  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  compreliond  wliViSniitli  and  Brown  slioiihl  have  their 
persons  reflected  in  such  vast  sheets  of  quicksilver  ;  or  why, 
if  we  had  a  mind  to  a  sixpenny  cup  of  tea  and  muffins  when 
we  come  in  Avith  muddy  boots  from  a  dirty  walk,  those  re- 
freshments sliould  be  served  to  us  as  we  occupy  a  sofa  much 
more  splendid,  and  far  better  stuff ed,  than  any  Louis  Quatorze 
ever  sat  upon.  I  want  a  sofa  as  I  want  a  friend,  upon  whicli 
I  can  repose  familiarly.  If  you  can't  have  intimate  terms 
and  freedom  with  one  and  the  other,  they  are  of  no  good. 
A  full-dress  club  is  an  absurdity — and  no  man  ought  to  come 
into  this  I'oom  except  in  a  uniform  or  court  suit.  I  daren't 
put  my  feet  on  yonder  sofa  for  fear  of  sulljdng  the  damask, 
or,  worse  still,  for  fear  that  Hicks  the  committee  man  should 
pass,  and  spy  out  my  sacrilegious  boots  on  the  cushion. 

We  pass  through  these  double  doors,  and  enter  rooms  of  a 
very  different  character. 

By  the  faint  and  sickly  odor  pervading  this  apartment,  b}'' 
the  opened  windows,  by  the  circular  stains  upon  the  marble 
tables,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  brandies  and  waters 
long  passed  into  the  world  of  spirits,  my  dear  Bob  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  smoking  room,  where  I  dare 
say  he  Avill  pass  a  good  deal  of  his  valuable  time  henceforth. 

If  I  could  recommend  a  sure  way  of  advancement  and 
profit  to  a  young  man  about  town,  it  would  be  after  he  has 
come  away  from  a  friend's  house  and  dinner,  where  he  has  to 
a  surety  had  more  tlian  chough  of  claret  and  good  things, 
when  he  ought  to  be  going  to  bed  at  midnight,  so  that  he 
might  rise  fresh  and  early  for  his  morning's  work,  to  stop, 
nevertheless,  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  club,  and  smoke  in 
this  room  and  tipple  weak  brandy  and  water. 

By  a  perseverance  in  this  system  you  maj^  get  a  number  of 
advantages.  By  sitting  up  till  three  of  a  summer  morning  you 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  sun  rise,  and  as  you  walk 
home  to  Pump  Court,  can  mark  the  quiet  of  the  streets  in  the 
rosy  glimmer  of  the  dawn.  You  can  easily  spend  in  tliat 
smoking  room  (as  for  the  billiard  room  adjacent,  how  much 
more  can't  you  get  rid  of  there),  and  without  anj-  inconven- 
ience or  extravagance  whatever,  enough  money  to  keej)  you  a 
hoise.  Three  or  four  cigars  when  you  are  in  the  club,  your 
case  filled  when  you  are  going  away,  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
very  weak  cognac  and  cold  water,  will  cost  you  sixty 
j)<)Uiids  a  year,  as  sure  as  your  name  is  Bob  Brow  n.     And  as 
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for  the  smoking  and  sipping,  plus  billiards,  they  may  be  made 
to  cost  anything. 

And  then  you  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  such  delight- 
ful and  instructing  conversation  in  a  club  smoking  room,  be- 
tween tlie  hours  of  twelve  and  three!  Men  who  frequent  that 
place  at  that  hour  are  commonly  men  of  studious  habits  and 
philosophical  and  reflective  minds,  to  whose  opinions  it  is 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  listen.  They  are  full  of  anecdotes, 
which  are  always  moral  and  well  chosen  ;  their  talk  is  never 
free,  or  on  light  subjects.  I  have  one  or  two  old  smoking 
room  pillars  in  my  e^^e  now,  who  would  be  perfect  models  for 
any  young  gentleman  entering  life,  and  to  whom  a  father  could 
not  do  better  than  intrust  the  education  of  his  son. 

To  drop  the  satirical  vein,  my  dear  Bob,  I  am  compelled  as 
a  man  to  say  my  opinion,  that  the  best  thing  j-ou  can  do  with 
regard  to  that  smoking  room  is  to  keej)  out  of  it ;  or  at  any 
rate  never  to  be  seen  in  the  place  after  midnight.  Thev  are 
very  pleasant  and  frank,  those  joll}''  fellows,  those  loose  fishes, 
those  fast  yoiing  men — but  the  race  in  life  is  not  to  such  fast 
men  as  these — and  you  who  want  to  win  must  get  up  carh'  of  a 
morning,  my  boy.  You  and  an  old  college  chum  or  two  may 
sit  together  over  your  cigar  boxes  in  one  another's  chambers, 
and  talk  till  all  hours,  and  do  yourselves  good,  probabl}-.  Talk- 
ing among  you  is  a  wholesome  exercitation  :  humor  comes  in 
any  easy  flow  ;  it  doesn't  preclude  grave  argument  and  manly 
interchange  of  thought — I  own  myself,  when  I  was  younger,  to 
have  smoked  many  a  pipe  with  advantage  in  the  company  of 
Doctor  Parr.  Honest  men,  with  ])ipes  or  cigars  in  theii'  mouths, 
have  great  physical  advantages  in  conversation.  You  may 
stop  talking  if  you  like — but  the  breaks  of  silence  never  seem 
disagreeable,  being  filled  up  by  the  pufting  of  the  smoke — 
hence  there  is  no  awkwardness  in  resuming  the  conversation — 
no  straining  for  effect — sentiments  are  delivered  in  a  grave, 
eas}'-  manner — the  cigar  harmonizes  the  society,  and  soothes 
at  once  the  speaker  and  the  subject  whereon  he  converses.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  from  the  habit  of  smoking  that  Turks 
and  American  Indians  are  such  monstrous  well-bred  men. 
The  pipe  draws  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  the  philosopher,  and 
shuts  up  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  ;  it  generates  a  stjde  of  con- 
versation, contemplative,  thoughtful,  benevolent,  and  unaf- 
fected :  in  fact,  dear  Bob,  I  must  out  with  it — I  am  an  old 
smoker.  At  home  I  have  done  it  u])  the  chimney  rather  than 
not  to  do  it  (the  which  I  own  is  a  crime).  I  vow  and  believe 
that  the  cisfar  has  been  one  of  the  ureatest  creature  comforts 
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of  my  life — a  kind  companion,  a  gentle  stimulant,  an  amiable 
anodyne,  a  cementer  of  friendship.  May  I  die  if  I  abuse  that 
kindly  weed  which  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  ! 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  that  club  what  numbers  of 
men  have  occupied  this  room  and  de])arted  from  it,  like  so 
many  smoked-out  cigars,  leaving  iiotliing  behind  but  a  little 
disregarded  ashes  !  Bob,  my  boy,  they  drop  off  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  our  boon  companions  and  jolly  fellow  bottle- 
crackers.  I  mind  me  of  many  a  good  fellow  who  has  talked  and 
laughed  here,  and  whose  pipe  is  put  out  forever.  Men  I  re- 
member as  dashing  youngsters  but  the  other  da}^  have  passed 
into  the  state  of  old  fogies.  'J'hey  have  sons,  sir,  of  almost  our 
age  when  first  we  joined  the  Polyanthus.  Grass  grows  over 
others  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Where  is  poor  Xed?  Where 
is  poor  Fred  ?  Death  rhymes  with  Ned  and  Fred  too — their 
place  knows  them  not — their  names  one  ^^ear  appeaix'd  at  the 
end  of  tlie  club  list,  under  the  dismal  category  of  '  Members 
Deceased,'  in  which  you  and  I  shall  rank  some  da}'.  Do  you 
keep  that  subject  steadily  in  your  mind  ?  I  do  not  see  why  one 
shouldn't  meditate  upon  death  in  Pall  IMall  as  well  as  in  a 
howling  wilderness.  There  is  enough  to  remind  one  of  it  at 
every  corner.  There  is  a  strange  face  looking  out  of  Jack's 
old  lodgings  in  Jcrmyn  Street.  Somebody  else  has  got  the 
club  chair  which  Tom  used  to  occupy.  lie  doesn't  dine  here 
and  grumble  as  he  used  formerly.  He  has  been  sent  for,  and 
has  not  come  back  again.  One  day  Fate  will  send  for  us,  and 
we  shall  not  return — and  the  people  will  come  down  to  the 
club,  as  usual,  saying,  '  Well,  and  so  poor  old  Brown  is  gone.* 
Indeed,  a  smoking  room  on  a  morning  is  not  a  cheerftd  s))ot. 

Our  room  has  a  series  of  tenants  of  quite  distinct  characters. 
After  an  early  and  sober  dinner  below,  certain  hahltitea  of  the 
Polyanthus  nu)unt  up  to  this  apartment  for  their  coffee  and 
cigar,  and  talk  as  gravely  as  sachems  at  a  palaver.  Trade  ami 
travel,  polities  and  geography,  are  their  discourse.  They  are  in 
IxmI  long  before  their  successors,  tlie  jolh'  fellows,  begin  tlieir 
night  life, and  the  talk  of  the  one  set  is  as  different  from  the 
conversation  of  the  other  as  any  talk  can  be. 

After  the  grave  old  sachems  come  other  frecjnenters  of  the 
room  ;  a  squad  of  sporting  nuMi  very  likely — very  solemn  and 
silent  personages  these — who  give  the  odds,  and  talk  about 
the  cup  in  a  darkling  undertone.  Then  you  shall  have  tliree 
or  foui  bai'risters  with  higli  voices,  seldom  ahle  to  sit  long 
without  talking  of  their  profession,  or  mentioning  sonu^thiuu; 
about  Westminster  Hall.     About  eh-ven,  men   in  white  neck 
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clotlis  drop  in  from  Jiniier  parties,  and  show  tlieii  lacquered 
boots  and  shirt  studs  with  a  little  complacency — and  at  mid- 
night, after  the  tli eaters,  the  young  rakes  and  viveurs  come 
swaggering  in,  and  call  loudly  for  gin  twist. 

But  as  for  a  club  smoking  room  after  midnight,  I  vow  again 
that  you  are  better  out  of  it  ;  that  you  will  waste  nione}"  and 
your  precious  hours  and  health  there  ;  and  you  may  frequent 
this  Polyanthus  room  for  a  year,  and  not  carry  away  from 
the  place  one  single  idea  or  story  that  can  do  you  the  least 
good  in  life.  How  much  you  shall  take  away  of  another  sort 
I  do  not  here  set  down  ;  but  I  have  before  my  mind's  eye  the 
image  of  old  Silenus,  with  purple  face  and  chalkstone  fingers, 
telling  his  foul  old  garrison  legends  over  his  gin  and  water. 
He  is  in  the  smoking  room  every  night ;  and  I  feel  that  no  one 
can  get  benefit  from  the  society  of  that  old  man. 

What  society  he  has  he  gets  from  this  place.  lie  sits  for 
hours  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  makes  up  his  parties  here. 
lie  will  ask  you  after  a  little  time,  seeing  that  you  are  a  gentle- 
man and  have  a  good  address,  and  will  give  you  an  exceed- 
ingly good  dinner.  I  went  once,  years  ago,  to  a  banquet  of 
his — and  found  all  the  men  at  his  table  were  Polyanthuses  ;  so 

that  it  was  a  house  dinner  in Square,  with  Mrs.  Silenus 

at  the  head  of  the  table. 

After  dinner  she  retired  and  was  no  more  seen,  and  Silenus 
amused  himself  by  makin<|  poor  Mr.  Tippleton  drunk.  He 
came  to  the  club  the  next  day,  he  amused  himself  by  describ- 
ing the  arts  by  which  he  had  practiced  upon  the  easy  brains  of 
poor  Mr.  Tippleton  (as  if  that  poor  fellow  wanted  any  arts  or 
persuasion  to  induce  him  to  intoxicate  himself),  and  told  all  the 
smoking  room  how  he  had  given  a  dinner,  how  many  bottles  of 
wine  had  been  emptied,  and  how^  many  Tippleton  had  drunk  for 
his  share.  *  I  kept  my  exa  on  Tip,  sir,'  the  horrid  old  fellow- 
said — '  I  took  care  to  make  him  mix  his  liquors  w^ell,  and  before 
eleven  o'clock  I  finished  him,  and  had  him  as  drunk  as  a  lord, 
sir  ! '  Will  you  like  to  have  that  gentleman  for  a  friend  ?  He 
has  elected  himself  our  smoking  room  king  at  the  Polyan- 
thus, and  midnight  monarch. 

As  he  talks,  in  comes  poor  Tippleton — a  kind  soul — a  gentle- 
man— a  man  of  reading  and  parts — who  has  friends  at  home, 
ver}^  likely,  and  had  once  a  career  before  him — and  what  is  he 
•now"  ?  His  eyes  are  vacant  ;  he  reels  into  a  sofa  corner,  and 
sits  in  maudlin  silence,  and  hiccoughs  every  now  and  then. 
Old  Silenus  wdnks  knowingly  round  at  the  whole  smoking 
room  ;  most  of  the  men  sneer — some  ])hy — some  very  young 
cubs  laugh  and  jeer  at  him.     Tippleton's  drunk. 
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From  the  library  and  smoking  room  regions  let  us  descend  to 
the  lower  floor.  Here  you  behold  the  coff eeroom,  where  the  neat 
little  tables  are  already  laid  out,  awaiting  the  influx  of  diners. 

A  great  advance  in  civilization  was  uuide,  and  the  honesty 
as  well  as  economy  of  young  men  of  the  middle  classes  im- 
mensely promoted,  when  the  ancient  tavern  system  was  over- 
thrown, and  those  houses  of  meeting  instituted  where  a  man, 
without  sacrificing  his  dignity,  could  dine  for  a  couple  of 
shillings.  I  remember  in  the  days  of  my  youth  when  a  ver^' 
moderate  dinner  at  a  reputable  coffeehouse  cost  a  man  half  a 
guinea  ;  when  jon  were  obliged  to  order  a  pint  of  wine  for  the 
good  of  the  house  ;  when  the  waiter  got  a  shilling  for  his  at- 
tendance ;  and  when  young  gentlemen  Avere  no  richer  than 
they  are  now,  and  had  to  pay  thiice  as  much  as  they  at  present 
need  to  disburse  for  the  maintenance  of  their  station. 

Then  men  (who  had  not  the  half-guinea  at  command)  used 
to  dive  into  dark  streets  in  the  vicinage  of  Soho  or  Covent 
Garden,  and  get  a  meager  meal  at  shilling  taverns — or  Tom 
the  clerk  issued  out  from  your  chambers  in  Pump  Court  and 
brought  back  3'our  dinner  between  two  plates  from  a  neighbor- 
ing ham  and  beef  shoj).  Either  repast  was  strictly  honorable, 
and  one  can  find  no  earthly  fault  with  a  poor  gentleman  for 
eating  a  poor  meal.  But  that  solitary  meal  in  chambers  was 
indeed  a  dismal  refection.  I  think  with  anything  but  regret 
of  those  lonely  feasts  of  beef  and  cabbage  ;  and  how  there  was 
no  resource  for  the  long  evenings  but  those  books,  over  which 
3^ou  had  been  poring  all  day,  or  the  tavern  with  its  deuced  ex- 
penses, or  tlie  theater  Avith  its  vicious  attractions.  A  v'oung 
bachelor's  life  was  a  clumsy  ])iece  of  wretchedness  then, misman- 
aged and  ill  economized,  just  as  j^our  Temj)le  eiiambers  or  col- 
lege rooms  now  arc,  which  are  quite  behind  the  age  in  the  de- 
cent conveniences  which  every  modern  tenement  possesses. 

And  that  dining  for  a  shilling  and  strutting  about  Pall  INlall 
afterward  Avas,  after  all,  an  hypocrisy.  At  the  time  when  the 
Trois  Fr^res  Provenyaux  at  Pai'is  had  two  entrances,  one 
into  the  ))lace  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  one  into  the  street 
behind,  where  the  sixteen-sou  dinner  houses  ai'e,  I  have  seen 
bucks  with  profuse  toothpicks  walk  out  of  these  latter  houses 
of  entertainment,  pass  up  the  Trois  Freres  stairs,  and  descend 
from  the  other  door  into  the  Palais  Royal,  so  that  the  peo])le 
walking  then;  might  fancy  these  jioor  fellows  had  been  dining 
regardless  of  expense.  No  ;  what  you  call  ])utting  a  good 
face  uj)on  poverty,  that  is,  hiding  it  under  a  grin,  or  conceal- 
ing its  rags  under  a  makeshift,  is  always  rather  a  base  strata- 
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gem.  Your  Beau  Tibbs  and  twopenny  dandies  can  never  be 
respectable  altogether ;  and  if  a  man  is  poor,  I  say  he  ought 
to  seem  poor  ;  and  that  both  he  and  societj'^  are  in  the  wrong 
if  either  sees  any  cause  of  shame  in  poverty. 

That  is  why  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  clubs.  Here  is 
no  skulking  to  get  a  cheap  dinner,  no  ordering  of  ex})ensive 
liquors  and  dishes  for  the  good  of  the  house,  or  cowering  sen- 
sitiveness as  to  the  opinion  of  the  waiter.  We  advance  in 
simplicity  and  honesty  as  we  advance  in  civilization,  and  it  is 
ray  belief  that  we  become  better  bred  and  less  artificial,  and 
tell  more  truth  every  day. 

This,  you  see,  is  the  club  coffeeroom — it  is  three  o'clock  ; 
young  Wideawake  is  just  finishing  his  breakfast  (with  whom  I 
have  nothing  to  do  at  present,  but  to  sa}'  parenthetically  that  if 
you  vnll  sit  up  till  live  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Bob,  my  boy,  3'ou 
may  look  out  to  have  a  headache  and  a  breakfast  at  three  in  the 
afternoon).  Wideawake  is  at  breakfast,  Goldsworthy  is  order- - 
ing  his  dinner,  while  Mr.  Nudgit,whom  you  see  yonder,  is  mak- 
ing his  lunch.  In  those  two  gentlemen  is  the  moral  and  exempli- 
fication of  the  previous  little  remarks  which  I  have  been  making. 

You  must  know,  sir,  that  at  the  Polj'anthus,  in  common 
with  most  clubs,  gentlemen  are  allowed  to  enjoy,  gratis,  in  the 
coffeeroom,  bread,  beer,  sauces,  and  pickles. 

After  four  o'clock,  if  you  order  your  dinner,  you  have  to 
pay  sixpence  for  what  is  called  the  table — the  clean  cloth,  the 
vegetables,  cheese,  and  so  forth  ;  before  that  hour  you  may 
have  lunch,  when  there  is  no  table  charge. 

Now  Goldsworthy  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  genius,  who 
has  courage  and  simplicity  enough  to  be  poor — not  like  some 
fellows  whom  one  meets,  and  who  make  a  fanfaronnade  of 
poverty,  and  draping  themselves  in  their  rags,  seem  to  cry, 
'See  how  virtuous  I  am — how  honest  Diogenes  is!'  but  he  is 
a  very  poor  man,  whose  education  and  talents  are  of  the  best, 
and  who  in  so  far  claims  to  rank  with  the  very  best  people  in 
the  world.  In  his  place  in  parliament,  when  he  takes  off  his 
hat  (which  is  both  old  and  well  brushed),  the  speaker's  eye  is 
pretty  sure  to  meet  his,  and  the  House  listens  to  him  with  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  so  much  honesty  and  talent.  He  is 
the  equal  of  any  man,  however  lofty  or  wealthy.  His  social 
position  is  rather  improved  by  his  poverty,  and  the  world, 
which  is  a  manl}^  and  generous  world  in  its  impulses,  however 
it  may  be  in  its  })ractice,  contemplates,  with  a  sincere  regard 
and  admiration  Mr.  Goldsworthy's  manner  of  bearing  his  lack 
of  fortune.     He  is  going  to  dine  for  a  shilling  ;  he  will  have 
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two  mutton  chops  (and  the  mutton  chop  is  a  thing  unknown 
in  domestic  life  and  in  the  palaces  of  epicures,  where  you  may 
get  cutlets  dressed  wMtli  all  sorts  of  French  sauces,  hut  not  the 
admirable  mutton  chop),  and  with  a  due  allowance  of  the 
club  bread  and  beer,  he  will  make  a  perfectly  wholesome 
and  sufficient  and  excellent  meal,  and  go  down  to  the  House 
and  fire  into  ministers  this  very  night. 

Now,  I  say,  this  man  dining  for  a  shilling  is  a  pleasant 
spectacle  to  behold,  I  respect  Mr.  Goldsworthy  with  all  my 
heart,  without  sharing  those  ultra-conservative  political  opin- 
ions which  we  all  know  he  entertains,  and  from  which  no 
interest,  temptation,  or  hope  of  place  will  cause  him  to  swerve; 
and  you  see  he  is  waited  upon  Avith  as  much  respect  here  as 
old  Silenus,  though  he  order  the  most  sumptuous  banquet  the 
cook  can  devise,  or  bully  the  waiters  ever  so. 

But  ah, Bob!  whatcanwe  sayof  tlieconduct  of  that  poor  little 
Mr.  Nudgit  ?  He  has  a  bedchamber  in  some  court  unknown 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Polyanthus.  He  makes  a  breakfast 
with  the  club  bread  and  beer;  he  lunches  off  the  same  supplies 
— and  being  of  an  epicurean  taste,  look  what  he  does — he  is 
actually  pouring  a  cruet  of  anchovy  sauce  over  his  bread  to 
give  it  a  flavor  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  unconscionable  little  gour- 
mand sidle  off  to  the  pickle  jars  when  he  thought  nobody  was 
observing,  and  pop  a  walnut  or  half  a  dozen  of  pickled  onions 
into  his  mouth, and  swallow  them  with  a  hideous  furtive  relish. 

He  disappears  at  dinner  time,  and  returns  at  half-past  seven 
or  eight  o'clock,  and  wanders  round  the  tables  when  the  men 
are  at  their  dessert  and  generous  over  their  wine.  He  has  a 
number  of  little  stories  about  the  fashionable  world  to  tell,  and 
is  not  unentertaining.  When  you  dine  here  sometimes  give 
Nudgit  a  glass  or  two  out  of  your  decanter,  Bob,  ni}^  bo}',  and 
comfort  his  poor  old  soul.  He  was  a  gentleman  once,  and  had 
money,  as  he  will  be  sure  to  tell  you.  He  is  mean  and  feeble, 
IvUt  not  unkind — a  j)oor  little  parasite  not  to  be  unpitied.  Mr. 
Nudgit,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  a  new  member,  my 
nephew,  Mr.  Robert  Brown. 

At  this  moment  old  Silenus  swaggers  in,  bearing  his  great 
waistcoat  before  him,  and  walking  up  to  the  desk  where  the 
coffeeroom  clerk  sits  and  where  the  bills  of  fare  are  displayed. 
As  he  passes,  he  has  to  undergo  the  fire  of  Mr.  Goldsworthy's 
eyes,  which  dart  out  at  him  two  flashes  of  the  most  killing 
scorn.  He  has  ]»assed  by  the  battery  without  sinking,  and  lays 
himself  alongside  the  desk.  Nudgit  watches  him,  and  will 
presently  go  up  smirking  humbly  to  ioin  him 
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'  Hunt,'  he  says,  *  I  want  a  table — my  table,  you  know — at 
seven — dinner  for  eight — Lord  Ilobanob  dines  with  nu- — send 
the  butler.  What's  in  the  bill  of  fare  ?  Let's  have  elear  soup 
and  turtle — I've  sent  it  in  from  the  City — dressed  fisli  and  tur- 
bot,'  and  with  a  swollen  trembling  hand  he  writes  down  a  pom- 
pous bill  of  fare. 

As  I  said,  Nudgit  comes  up  simpering,  with  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand. 

'  Hullo,  Nudg  ! '  says  Mr.  Silenus, '  how's  the  beer  ?  Pickles 
good  to-day?' 

Nudgit  smiles  in  a  gentle  deprecatory  manner. 

'Smell  out  a  good  dinner,  hey,  Kudg  ?'  says  Dives. 

'  If  any  man  knows  how  to  give  one,  you  do,'  answers  the 
poor  beggar.  'I  wasn't  a  bad  hand  at  ordering  a  dinner  my- 
self once  ;  what's  the  fish  in  the  list  to-day  ?  '  and  M'ith  a  Meak 
smile  he  casts  his  eye  over  the  bill  of  fare. 

'  Lord  Ilobanob  dines  witli  me,  and  lie  knows  what  a  good 
dinner  is,  I  can  tell  you,'  says  ]\Ir.  Silenus  ;  '  so  docs  Cramley.' 

'  Both  well-known  epicures,'  says  Nudgit. 

'I'm  going  to  give  Ilobanob  a  return  dinner  to  his  at  the 
Rhododendrum.  He  bet  me  that  Batifol,  the  chef  at  the 
Rhododendrum,  did  better  than  our  man  can.  Hob's  dinner 
was  last  Wednesday,  and  I  don't  sa}'  it  wasn't  a  good  one  ;  or 
that  taking  Grosbois  by  surprise  is  giving  him  quite  fair  play 
— but  we'll  see,  Nudgit.     /know  what  Grosbois  can  do.' 

*I  should  think  you  did,  indeed,  Silenus,'  says  the  other. 

*Isee  your  mouth's  watering.  I'd  ask  j-ou,  only  I  know 
you're  engaged.  You're  always  engaged,  Nudgit — not  to-day? 
Well,  then,  you  may  come  ;  and  I  say,  Mr.  Nudgit,  Ave'll  have 
a  wet  evening,  sir,  mind  you  that.' 

Mr.  Bowls,  the  butler,  here  coming  in,  Mr.  Silenus  falls  into 
conversation  with  him  about  wines  and  icing.  I  am  glad  poor 
Nudgit  has  got  his  dinner.  He  will  go  and  walk  in  the  })ark  to 
get  up  an  appetite.  And  now,  Mr.  Bob,  having  shown  you  over 
your  new  house,  I  too  will  bid  you  for  the  present  farewell. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  BALLS  IN  SEASON. 

When  m}'-  good  friend  Mr.  Punch  some  time  since  asked 
me  to  compile  a  series  of  conversations  for  j'oung  men  in  the 
dancing  world,  so  that  they  might  be  agreeable  to  their  part- 
ners, and  advance  their  own  success  in  life,  I  consented  with  a 
willing  heart  to  my  venerable  friend's  request,  for  I  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  promote  the  amusement  and  ha))piness 
of  all  young  people  ;  and  nothing,  I  thought,  would  be  easier 
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than  to  touch  off  a  few  liglit,  aiiy,  graceful  little  sets  of  phrases 
which  young  fellows  might  adopt  or  expand,  according  to 
their  own  ingenuity  and  leisure. 

Well,  sir,  I  imagined  myself,  just  for  an  instant,  to  be  young 
again,  and  that  I  had  a  neat  waist  instead  of  tliat  bow  window 
with  which  Time  and  Nature  have  ornamented  the  castle  of 
my  body,  and  brown  locks  instead  of  a  bald  pate  (there  was  a 
time,  sir,  when  my  hair  was  not  considered  the  worst  part  of 
me,  and  I  recollect  when  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  militia,  and 
when  pigtails  finally  went  out  in  our  corps,  who  it  was  that 
longed  to  have  my  cue — it  "was  found  in  her  desk  at  her 
death,  and  my  poor  dear  wife  was  alwa^'s  jealous  of  her) — I 
just  chose,  I  say,  to  fancy  myself  a  young  man,  and  that  I 
would  go  up  in  imagination  and  ask  a  girl  to  dance  with  me. 
So  I  chose  Maria — a  man  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse  than 
choose  Maria,  Mr.  Bob. 

'  My  dear  Miss  E.,'  says  I, '  may  I  have  the  honor  of  dancing 
the  next  set  with  you  ? ' 

'  The  next  what?  '  says  Miss  E.,  smiling,  and  turning  to  Mrs. 
E.,  as  if  to  ask  what  a  set  meant. 

'  I  forgot,'  says  I  ;  '  the  next  quadrille,  I  would  say.' 

'  It  is  rather  slow  dancing  quadrilles,'  says  Miss  E, ;  'but  if 
I  must,  I  must.' 

'  Well,  then,  a  waltz — will  that  do  ?  I  know  nothing  prettier 
than  a  waltz  played  not  too  quick.' 

'  What !  '  says  she,  '  do  you  want  a  horrid  old  three-timed 
waltz,  like  that  which  the  little  figures  dance  upon  the  barrel 
organs  ?  You  silly  old  creature  :  you  are  good-natured,  but  you 
are  in  your  dotage.  All  these  dances  are  passed  away.  You 
might  as  well  ask  me  to  wear  a  gown  with  a  waist  up  to  my 
shoulders,  like  that  in  which  mamma  was  married  ;  or  a  hoop 
and  high  heels,  like  grandmamma  in  the  picture  ;  or  to  dance 
a,  gavotte  or  a  minuet.  Things  are  changed,  old  gentleman  — 
the  fashions  of  your  time  are  gone,  and — and  the  bucks  of  your 
time  will  go  too,  Mr.  Brown.  If  I  want  to  dance  here  is  Cap- 
tain Whiskerfield,  who  is  ready;  or  3^oung  Studdington,  who  is 
a  delightful  partner,  lie  brings  a  little  animation  into  our 
balls  ;  and  when  he  is  not  in  society,  dances  every  night  at 
Vauxhall  and  the  casino.' 

I  pictured  to  myself  Maria  giving  some  such  reply  to  my 
equally  imaginative  demand — for  of  course  I  never  made  the 
rc<|U('st,  any  more  than  she  did  the  answer — and  in  fact,  dear 
Bob,  after  turning  over  the  matter  of  ballroom  conversations 
in  my  mind,  and  sitt  ing  wit  li  pen  and  iid<.  before  me  for  a  couple 
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of  hours,  I  found  that  I  liad  notliingat  all  to  say  on  the  subject, 
and  have  no  more  right  to  teach  a  youth  what  he  is  to  say  in 
the  present  day  to  his  parttier  than  I  should  have  had  in  ni}'^ 
own  boyhood  to  instruct  my  own  grandmother  in  the  art  of 
sucking  eggs.  We  should  pay  as  much  reverence  to  youth  as 
we  should  to  age  ;  there  are  points  in  which  you  young  folks 
are  altogether  our  superiors  ;  and  I  can't  help  constantly  cr^^- 
ing  out  to  persons  of  my  own  years,  when  busied  about  their 
young  people — leave  them  alone  ;  don't  be  always  meddling 
with  their  affairs,  which  they  can  manage  for  themselves;  don't 
be  always  insisting  upon  managing  their  boats,  and  putting 
your  oars  in  the  water  with  theirs. 

So  I  have  the  modesty  to  think  that  Mr.  Punch  and  I  were 
a  couple  of  conceited  old  fogies  in  devising  the  above  plan  of 
composing  conversations  for  the  benefit  of  youth,  and  that 
young  folks  can  manage  to  talk  of  what  interests  them  without 
any  prompting  on  our  part.  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  hardl}'- 
been  to  a  ball  tliese  three  years.     I  saw  the  head  of  the  stairs 

at  II.  E.'s  the  T Ambassador  in  Br ne  Square,  the  other 

night,  but  retired  without  even  getting  a  sight  of,  or  making 
my  bow  to  her  Excellency  ;  tliinking  wisel}'^  that  mo7i  lait  cle 
poule  et  man  bonnet  de  7iuit  much  better  became  me  at  that 
hour  of  midnight  than  the  draught  in  a  crowded  passage,  and 
the  sight  of  ever  so  many  beauties. 

But  tliough  I  don't  go  myself  to  these  assemblies,  I  have 
intelligence  among  people  who  go  ;  and  hear  from  the  girls 
and  their  mammas  Avhat  they  do,  and  how  they  enjoy  them- 
selves. I  must  own  that  some  of  tlie  new  arrangements  please 
me  ver}'-  much,  as  being  natural  and  simple,  and,  in  so  far, 
superior  to  the  old  mode. 

In  my  time,  for  instance,  a  ballroom  used  to  be  more  than 
half  filled  with  old  male  and  female  fogies,  whose  persons  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  valuable  room,  who  did  not  in  the  least  orna- 
nament  the  Avails  against  which  the}'^  stood,  and  who  would 
have  been  much  better  at  home  in  bed.  In  a  great  country 
house,  where  you  have  a  hall  fireplace  in  which  an  ox  might 
be  roasted  conveniently,  the  presence  of  a  few  score  more  or 
less  of  stout  old  folks  can  make  no  difference  ;  there  is  room 
for  them  at  the  card  tables,  and  round  the  supper  board,  and 
the  sight  of  their  honest  red  faces  and  white  waistcoats  lining 
the  wall  cheers  and  illuminates  the  assembly  room. 

But  it  is  a  very  different  case  when  you  have  a  small  house  in 
May  Fair,  or  in  the  pleasant  district  of  Pimlico  and  Tyburn  ; 
and  accordingly  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the  custom  is  rapidly 
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spreading  of  asking  none  but  dancing  j)eopk'  to  balls.  It  was 
only  this  morning  tliat  I  was  arguing  the  point  with  our  cousin, 
Mrs.  Crowder,  who  was  greatly  irate  because  her  daughter 
Fanny  had  received  an  invitation  to  go  with  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Timmins,  to  Lady  Tutbui-y's  ball,  whereas  poor  Mrs.  Crowder 
had  been  told  that  she  could  on  no  account  get  a  card. 

Now  Blanche  Crowder  is  a  very  large  woman  naturally,  and 
with  the  present  fashion  of  flounces  in  dress,  this  balloon  of  a 
creature  M'ould  occupy  the  best  part  of  a  little  back  drawing 
room  ;  whereas  Rosa  Timmins  is  a  little  bit  of  a  thing,  who 
takes  up  no  space  at  all,  and  furnishes  the  side  of  a  room  as 
prettily  as  a  bank  of  flowers  could.  I  tried  to  convince  our 
cousin  upon  this  point,  this  einhonpoint,  I  may  say,  and  of 
course  being  too  polite  to  make  remarks  personal  to  Mrs. 
Crowder,  I  playfully  directed  them  elsewhere. 

'  Dear  Blanche,'  said  I,  '  don't  you  see  how  greatly  Lady 
Tutbury  would  have  to  extend  her  premises  if  all  the  relatives 
of  all  her  dancers  were  to  be  invited  ?  She  has  already  flung 
out  a  marquee  over  the  leads,  and  actually  included  the  cistern 
— what  can  she  do  more  ?  If  all  the  girls  were  to  have  chape- 
rons, Avhere  could  the  elders  sit  ?  Tutbury  himself  wuU  not  be 
present.  He  is  a  large  and  roomy  man,  like  your  humble 
servant,  and  Lady  Tut  has  sent  him  off  to  Greenwich  or  the 
Star  and  Garter  for  the  night,  where  I  have  no  doubt  he  and 
some  other  stout  fellows  will  make  themselves  comfortable. 
At  a  ball  among  persons  of  moderate  means  and  large  acquaint- 
ance in  London,  room  is  much  more  precious  than  almost  any- 
body's company,  except  that  of  the  beauties  and  the  dancers. 
Look  at  Lord  Trampleton,  that  enormous  hulking  monster 
(who  nevertheless  dances  beautifully,  as  all  big  men  do), 
when  he  takes  out  his  favorite  partnei-,  Miss  Wirledge,  to 
polk,  his  arm,  as  he  whisks  her  round  and  rouiul,  forms  radii  of 
a  circle  of  very  considerable  diameter.  He  almost  wants  a 
room  to  himself.  Young  men  and  women  now,  when  they 
dance,  dance  really  ;  it  is  no  lazy  sauntering  as  of  old,  but 
downright  hard  work — after  which  they  want  air  and  refresh- 
ment. How  can  they  get  the  one  when  the  looms  are  fllled 
with  elderly  folks  ;  or  the  other  when  we  are  sqiteezing  round 
the  supper  tables,  and  drinking  up  all  the  availal)le  champagne 
and  seltzer  water?  No,  no  ;  the  present  plan,  which  I  hear  is 
becoming  general,  is  admiiable  foi'  London.  Let  tliere  be  half 
a  dozen  of  good,  active,  bright-eyed  (!haperons  and  duennas, 
little  women,  who  are  more  active,  and  keep  a  better  lookout, 
than  your  languisliing  voluptuous  beauties'  (I  said  this, casting 
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at  the  same  time  a  look  of  peculiar  tenderness  toward  Blanche 
Crowder)  ;  '  let  them  keep  watch  and  see  that  all  is  right — 
that  the  young  men  don't  dance  too  often  with  the  same  girl, 
or  disappear  on  to  the  balcony,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  let 
them  have  good  large  room}^  family  coaches  to  carry  the  young 
women  home  to  their  mammas.  In  a  word,  at  a  ball,  let  there 
be  for  the  future  no  admittance  except  upon  business.  In  all 
the  affairs  of  London  life,  that  is  the  rule,  depend  upon  it.' 

*  And  pray  who  told  you,  Mr.  Brown,  tliat  I  didn't  wish  to 
dance  myself  ?  '  says  Blanche,  survejnng  her  great  person  in 
the  looking-glass  (which  could  scarcel}'^  contain  it),  and  flouncing 
out  of  the  room  ;  and  I  actually  believe  that  the  unconscion- 
able creature,  at  her  age  and  size,  is  still  thinking  that  she  is 
a  fairy,  and  that  the  young  fellows  would  like  to  dance  round 
tlie  room  with  her.  Ah,  Bob  !  I  remember  that  grotesque 
woman  a  slim  and  graceful  girl.  I  remember  others  tender 
and  beautiful,  whose  bright  eyes  glitter  and  whose  sweet 
voices  whisper  no  more.  So  they  pass  away — youth  and 
beauty,  love  and  innocence,  pass  away  and  perish.  I  think  of 
one  now,  whom  I  remember  the  fairest  and  the  gayest,  the 
kindest  and  the  purest  ;  her  laughter  was  music — I  can  hear 
it  still,  though  it  will  never  echo  any  more.  Far  away,  the 
silent  tomb  closes  over  her.  Other  roses  than  those  of  our 
prime  grow  up  and  bloom,  and  have  their  day.  Honest 
youth,  generous  youth,  may  yours  be  as  pure  and  as  fair  ! 

I  did  not  tliink  when  I  began  to  write  it  that  the  last  sen- 
tence would  have  finished  so  ;  but  life  is  not  altogether 
jocular,  ]\[r.  Bob,  and  one  comes  upon  serious  thoughts  sud- 
denly as  upon  a  funeral  in  the  street.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
business  we  are  upon,  namel}',  balls,  whereof  it,  perhaps,  has 
struck  you  that  your  uncle  has  very  little  to  say. 

I  saw  one  announced  in  the  morning  fasliionable  print  to- 
day, with  a  fine  list  of  some  of  the  greatest  folks  in  London, 
and  had  previously  heard  from  various  quarters  how  eager 
many  persons  were  to  attend  it,  and  how  splendid  an  enter- 
tainment itwas  tobe.  And  so  the  morning  paper  announced  that 
Mrs.  Hornby  Madox  threw  open  her  house  in  So-and-so  Street, 
and  was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Lady  Fugleman. 

Now  this  is  a  sort  of  entertainment  and  arrangement  than 
which  I  confess  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  queer,  though  I 
believe  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  English  society.  Mrs. 
Hornby  Madox  comes  into  her  fortune  of  ten  thousand  a  year 
— wishes  to  be  presented  in  the  London  world,  having  lived  in 
the  country  previously — spares  no  expense  to  make  her  linuse 
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and  festival  as  lianJsomc  as  may  be,  and  gets  Lady  Fugleman 
to  ask  the  compan}'  for  lier — not  the  honest  Ilornhys,  not  the 
family  Madoxes,  not  the  jolly  old  squires  and  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  her  family,  and  from  her  eounty  ;  but  the  London 
dandies  and  the  London  soeiety,  whose  names  you  see  ehron- 
icled  at  every  part}^,  and  who,  being  Lady  Fugleman's 
friends,  are  invited  by  her  ladyship  to  IVIrs.  Hornby's  house. 

What  a  strange  notion  of  society  does  this  give — of  friend- 
ship, of  fashion, of  what  people  will  do  to  be  in  the  fashion  I  Poor 
Mrs.  Hornby  comes  into  lier  fortune,  and  says  to  her  old  friends 
and  family, '  My  good  people,!  amgoing  to  cut  everyone  of  you. 
You  were  very  well  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  countr}',  where  I 
might  have  my  natural  likings  and  affections.  But  henceforth 
I  am  going  to  let  Lady  Fugleman  choose  nw  friends  for  me.  I 
know  nothing  about  you  any  more.  I  have  no  objection  to 
you,  but  if  you  want  to  know  me  you  must  ask  Lady  Fugleman  ; 
if  she  saj's  yes,  I  shall  be  delighted  ;  if  no,  -Bonjoui'.^ 

This  strange  business  goes  on  daily  in  London.  Honest 
people  do  it,  and  think  not  the  least  harm.  The  proudest  and 
noblest  do  not  think  they  demean  themselves  by  crowding  to 
Mrs.  Goldcalf's  parties,  and  strike  quite  openly  a  union  between 
her  wealth  and  their  titles,  to  determine  as  soon  as  the  former 
ceases.  There  is  not  the  least  hypocrisy  about  this  at  any  rate 
— the  terms  of  the  bargain  are  quite  understood  on  every  hand. 

But  oh,  Bob  !  see  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  confess,  and 
would  not  even  hypocrisy  be  better  than  this  daring  cynicism, 
this  open  heartlessness — Godlessness  I  had  almost  called  it  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  great  folks,  that  your  object  in  so- 
ciety is  not  love,  is  not  friendship,  is  not  family  union  and  affec- 
tion— is  not  truth  and  kindness  ;  is  not  generous  sympathy 
and  union  of  Christian  (pardon  me  the  word,  but  I  can  indi- 
cate ray  meaJiing  b}^  no  other) — of  Christian  men  and  women, 
parents  *and  children — but  that  you  assemble  and  meet  to- 
gether, not  caring  or  trying  to  care  for  one  another — without  a 
])retext  of  good  will — with  a  daring  selfishness  openly  avowed? 
I  am  sure  I  wish  Mrs.  Goldcalf  or  the  other  lady  no  harm,  and 
liave  never  spoken  to,  or  set  eyes  on,  either  of  them,  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Robert,  that  you  and  I  are  a  whit  better 
than  they  are,  and  doubt  whether  they  have  made  the  calcu- 
lation for  themselves  of  the  consequences  of  what  they  are 
doing.  But  as  sure  as  two  and  two  make  four,  a  person  giving 
up  of  his  own  accord  his  natural  friends  and  relatives,  for  the 
sake  of  the  fasliion,  seems  to  \nv  to  say,  T  acknowledge  myself 
to  Ije  lieartless  ;  I  turn  my  back  on  my  friends,  I  disown  my 
relatives,  and  1  dishonor  my  father  and  mother. 
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A  WORD  ABOUT   DINNERS. 

English  society,  my  beloved  Bob,  has  this  eminent  advan- 
tage over  all  other — that  is,  if  there  be  any  society  left  in 
the  wretched  distracted  old  Euroj)ean  continent — that  it  is 
above  all  others  a  dinner-giving-  society.  A  people  like  the 
Germans,  that  dines  habitually,  and  with  what  vast  appetite  I 
need  not  say,  at  one  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon — like  the  Italians, 
that  spends  its  evenings  in  opera  boxes — like  the  French,  that 
amuses  itself  of  nights  with  eau  sucree  and  intrigue — cannot, 
believe  me,  understand  society  righth^  I  love  and  admire 
my  nation  for  its  good  sense,  its  manliness,  its  friendliness, 
its  morality  in  the  main — and  these,  I  take  it,  are  all  expressed 
in  that  noble  institution  the  dinner. 

The  dinner  is  the  hajipy  end  of  the  Briton's  day.  We  work 
harder  than  the  other  nations  of  the  eartii.  We  do  more,  we 
live  more  in  our  time,  than  Frenchmen  or  Germans.  Every 
great  man  among  us  likes  his  dinner,  and  takes  to  it  kindl)\ 
I  could  mention  the  most  august  names  of  poets,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  historians,  judges,  and  divines  who  are  great  at 
the  dinner  table  as  in  the  held,  the  closet,  the  senate,  or  the 
bench.  Gibbon  mentions  that  he  wrote  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  history  while  a  placeman  in  London,  lodging  in  St. 
James',  going  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  club,  and  to 
dinner  every  day.  The  man  flourishes  under  that  generous 
and  robust  regimen  ;  the  healthy  energies  of  society  ai'e  kept 
up  by  it  ;  our  friendly  ijitercourse  is  maintained  ;  our  intellect 
ripens  with  the  good  cheer,  and  throws  oflf  surprising  crops, 
like  the  fields  about  Edinburgh,  under  the  infliience  of  that 
admirable  liquid  claret.  The  best  wines  are  sent  to  this  coun- 
try therefore  ;  for  no  other  deserves  them  as  ours  does. 

\  am  a  diner-out, and  live  in  London.  I  protest,  as  I  look  back 
at  the  men  and  dinners  I  have  seen  in  the  last  week,  my  mind  is 
filled  with  manly  respect  and  pleasure.  Howgoodtheyhavebeen  ! 
how  admirable  tlie  entertainments!   how  worthy  the  men  ! 

Let  me,  without  divulging  names,  and  with  a  cordial  grati- 
tude, mention  a  few  of  those  whom  I  have  met  and  who  have 
all  done  their  duty. 

Sir,  I  have  sat  at  table  with  a  great,  a  world-renowned  states- 
man. I  watched  him  during  tlie  progress  of  the  banquet — I 
am  at  liberty  to  say  that  he  enjoyed  it  like  a  man. 

On  another  day  it  was  a  celebrated  literary  character.  It 
was  beautiful  to  see  him  at  his  dinner  ;  cordial  and  generous, 
jovial  and  kindly,  the  great  author  enjoyed  liimself  as  the  great 
Statesman — may  he  long  give  us  good  books  and  good  dinners  ! 
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Yet  anotlier  day,  and  I  sat  opposite  to  a  right  reverend 
bishop.  My  lord,  I  was  pleased  to  see  good  thing  after  good 
thing  disai)pear  before  you  ;  and  think  no  man  ever  better 
became  that  rounded  episcopal  apron.  How  amiable  he  was  ! 
how  kind  !  He  put  water  into  his  wine.  Let  us  respect  the 
moderation  of  the  Church. 

And  then  the  men  learned  in  the  law  :  how  they  dine  !  what 
hospitality,  what  splendor,  what  comfort,  what  wine  !  As  we 
walked  away  very  gently  in  the  moonlight,  only  three  days 

since,  from  the 's,  a  friend  of  my  youth  and  mj^self,  we 

could  hardly  speak  for  gratitude  :  '  Dear  sir,'  we  breathed 
fervently,  '  ask  us  soon  again,'  One  never  has  too  much  at 
those  perfect  banquets — no  hideous  headaches  ensue,  or  horrid 
resolutions  about  adopting  Revalenta  Arabica  f or  the  future — 
but  contentment  with  all  the  world,  light  slumbering,  joyful 
waking  to  grapple  with  the  morrow's  work.  Ah,  dear  Bob, 
those  lawyers  have  great  merits.  There  is  a  dear  old  judge 
at  whose  family  table  if  I  could  see  you  seated  my  desire  in 
life  would  be  pretty  nearly  fulfilled.  If  you  make  yourself 
agreeable  there,  j^ou  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
But  you  are  a  youthstill.  Youths  go  to  balls :  men  goto  dinners. 

Doctors,  again,  notoriously  eat  well;  when  my  excellent  friend 
Sangrado  takes  a  bumper,and  saying,  with  a  shrug  and  a  twin- 
kle of  his  eye, '  Video  melioraproboque,  deter iora  sequor,''  tosses 
off  tlie  wine,  I  always  ask  the  butler  for  a  glass  of  that  bottle. 

The  inferior  clergy,  likewise,  dine  very  much  and  well.  I 
don't  know  when  I  have  been  better  entertained,  as  far  as 
creature  comforts  go,  than  by  men  of  very  Low  Church  prin- 
ciples ;  and  one  of  the  very  best  repasts  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life  was  at  Darlington,  given  by  a  Quaker. 

Some  of  the  best  wine  in  London  is  given  to  his  friends  by 
a  poet  of  my  acquaintance.  All  artists  are  notoriously  fond  of 
dinners,  and  invite  you,  but  not  so  profusely.  Newspaper 
editors  delight  in  dinners  on  Saturdays,  and  give  them,  thanks 
to  the  present  position  of  literature,  very  often  and  good. 
Dear  Bob,  I  have  seen  the  mahoganies  of  many  men. 

Every  evening  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,!  like  to  look 
at  tlie  men  dressed  for  dinner,  perambulating  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  our  city.  I  like  to  see  the  smile  on  their  countenances 
lighted  up  with  an  indescribable  self-importance  and  good  hu- 
mor ;  the  askance  glances  which  they  cast  at  the  little  street 
boys  and  foot  passengers  who  eye  their  shiny  boots  ;  the  dainty 
manner  in  which  they  trip  over  the  j)aveinent  on  those  boots, 
eschewing  tlie  mud  pools  and  dirty  crossings  ;   the   refreshing 
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whiteness  of  their  linen  ;  the  coaxing  twiddle  which  they  give 
to  the  ties  of  their  white  chokers — the  caress  of  a  fond  parent 
to  an  innocent  child. 

I  like  walkinu  myself.  Those  who  go  in  cabs  or  broughams, 
I  have  remarked,  have  not  the  same  radiant  expression  which 
the  pedestrian  exhibits.  A  man  in  his  own  brougham  has 
anxieties  about  the  stepping  of  his  horse,  or  the  squaring  of 
the  groom's  elbows,  or  a  doubt  whether  Jones'  turnout  is  not 
better ;  or  whether  something  is  not  wrong  in  the  springs  ;  or 
whether  he  shall  have  the  brougham  out  if  the  night  is  rainy. 
They  always  look  tragical  behind  the  glasses.  A  cab  diner- 
out  has  commonly  some  cares,  lest  his  sense  of  justice  should 
.be  injured  by  the  overcharge  of  the  driver  (these  fellows  are 
not  uncommonly  exorbitant  in  their  demands  upon  gentlemen 
wliom  they  set  down  at  good  houses);  lest  the  smell  of  tobacco 
left  b}'  the  last  occupants  of  the  vehicle  (five  medical  students, 
let  us  say,  Avho  have  chartered  the  veliicle,  and  smoked  cheroots 
from  the  London  University  to  the  playhouse  in  the  Hay- 
market)  should  infest  the  clothes  of  Tom  Lavender  who  is 
going  to  Lady  Rosemary's  ;  lest  straws  should  stick  imobseiwed 
to  the  glutinous  luster  of  his  boots — his  shiny  ones,  and  he 
should  appear  in  Dives'  drawing  room  like  a  poet  with  a  tenui 
cwena,  or  like  Mad  Tom  in  the  play.  I  hope,  ray  dear  Bob,  if  a 
straw  should  ever  enter  a  drawing  room  in  the  wake  of  your 
boot,  you  will  not  be  much  disturbed  in  mind.  Hark  ye, in  confi- 
dence :  I  have  seen *  in  a  hack  cab.     There  is  no  harm  in 

employing  one.  Thei'eis  no  harm  in  anything  natural,  any  more. 

I  cannot  help  here  parenthetically  relating  a  story  which 
occurred  in  my  own  youth,  in  the  year  1815,  at  the  time  when  I 
first  made  ray  own  ottree  into  society  (for  everything  must  have 
a  beginning.  Bob  ;  and  though  we  have  been  gentlemen  long  be- 
fore the  Conqueror,  and  have  always  consorted  with  gentlemen, 
yet  we  had  not  alwa^'s  attained  that  Jiaute  voice  of  fashion  which 
has  distinguished  some  of  us  subsequently) — I  recollect,  I  sa}', 
in  1815,  when  the  Marquis  of  Sweetbread  was  good  enough  to 
ask  me  and  the  late  Mr.Ruffles  to  dinner, tomeet  PrinceSchwart- 
zenberg  and  the  Hetman  Platoff.  Ruffles  was  a  man  a  good  deal 
about  town  in  those  days,  and  certainly  in  very  good  society. 

I  was  m3"self  a  young  one,  and  thought  Ruffles  was  rather 
inclined  to  patronize  me  :  which  I  did  not  like.  'I  would  have 
you  to  know,  Mr.  Ruffles,'  thought  I,  'that  after  all  a  gentle- 
man can  but  be  a  gentleman  ;  that  though  we  Browns  have  no 
handles  to  our  names,  we  are  quite  as  well  bred  as  some  folks 

*  Mr.  Brown's  MS.  here  contains  a  name  of  such  prodigioae  dignity  out  of  the 
P— r— ge  '  that  we  really  do  not  dare  to  print  it. 
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who  possess  those  ornaiuents' — and  in  fine  I  determined  to 
give  him  a  lesson.  Su  when  he  called  for  me  in  the  hackney 
coach  at  ray  lodgings  in  Swallow  Street,  and  we  had  driven 
under  the  jjorte-cochcre  oi  Sweetbread  House,  where  two  tall 
and  powdered  domestics  in  the  uniform  of  the  Sweetbreads, 
viz.,  a  spinach-colored  coat,  with  waistcoat  and  the  rest  of 
delicate  yellow  or  melted-butter  color,  opened  the  doors  of  the 
hall — what  do  you  think^  sir  I  did?  In  the  presence  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  were  holding  on  at  the  door,  1  offered  to  toss 
up  with  Ruflies,  heads  or  tails,  who  should  pay  lor  the  coach  ; 
and  then  purposely  had  a  dispute  with  the  poor  jarvey  about 
the  fare.  Ruffles'  face  of  agony  during  this  transaction  I  shall 
never  forget.  Sir,  it  was  like  the  Laocoon.  Drops  of  perspira- 
tion trembled  on  his  pallid  brow,  and  he  flung  toward  me 
looks  of  imploring  terror  that  would  have  melted  an  ogre.  A 
better  fellow  than  Ruffles  never  lived — he  is  dead  long  since, 
and  I  don't  mind  owning  to  this  harmless  little  deceit. 

A  person  of  some  note — a  favorite  Snob  of  mine — I  am 
told,  when  he  goes  to  dinner,  adopts  what  he  considers  a  happy 
artifice,  and  sends  his  cab  away  at  the  corner  of  the  street ; 
so  that  the  gentleman  in  livery  may  not  behold  its  number,  or 
that  the  lord  with  whom  he  dines,  and  about  whom  he  is 
always  talking,  may  not  be  supposed  to  know  that  Mr.  Smith 
came  in  a  hack-cab. 

A  man  who  is  troubled  with  a  shame  like  this.  Bob,  is  un- 
worthy of  any  dinner  at  all.  Such  a  man  must  needs  be  a 
sneak  and  a  humbug,  anxious  about  the  effect  which  he  is  to 
])roduce  :  uneasy  in  his  mind  ;  a  donkey  in  a  lion's  skin  ;  a 
stnall  pretender — distracted  by  doubts  and  frantic  terrors  of 
wliat  is  to  come  next.  Such  a  man  can  be  no  more  at  ease  in 
his  chair  at  dinner  than  a  man  is  in  the  fauteuil  at  the  dentist's 
(unless,  indeed,  he  go  to  the  admirable  Mr.  Gilbert  in  Suffolk 
Street,  who  is  dragged  into  this  essay  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind alone,  and  who,  I  vow,  removes  a  grinder  with  so  little 
]jain  that  all  the  world  should  be  made  aware  of  him) — a 
fellow,  I  saj^,  ashamed  of  the  original  from  which  he  sprung, 
of  the  cab  in  which  he  drives,  awkward,  therefore  affected 
aiul  unnatural,  can  never  ho})e  or  deserve  to  succeed  in  society. 

The  great  comfort  of  tlie  society  of  great  folks  is,  that  they 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  your  twopenny  little  person, 
as  smaller  persons  do,  but  take  you  for  what  you  are — a  man 
kindlv  and  good-natured,  or  witty  and  sarcastic,  or  learned 
and  elocpu-nt,  or  a  good  nfconte'iir,  or  a  veiy  handsonu'  man, 
(and   in  '15  some  of  tlie   lirowns  were — but  1  am  speaking  oi 
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five-aiid-tliirty  years  ago),  or  an  excellent  gourmand  and 
judge  of  wines — or  what  not.  Nobody  sets  you  so  quickly  at 
your  ease  as  a  fine  gentleman.  I  have  seen  more  noise  made 
about  a  knight's  lady  than  about  the  Duchess  of  Fitzbattleaxe 
herself  ;  and  Lady  Mountararat,  whose  family  dates  from  the 
Deluge,  enters  and  leaves  a  room,  with  her  daughters, the  lovely 
Ladies  Eve  and  Lilith  D'Arc,  with  much  less  pretension  and  in 
much  simpler  capotes  and  what-do-\'ou-call-'ems,  than  Lady  de 
Mogj'nsor  Mrs.  Shindy,  who  quit  an  assembly  in  a  wliirlwind,  as 
it  were,  witli  trumpets  and  alarums  like  a  stage  king  and  queen. 
But  m}"^  pen  can  run  no  further,  for  my  paper  is  out,  and  it 
is  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 

ON  SOME  OLD  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  DINNER  TABLE. 

Of  all  the  sciences  which  have  made  a  progress  in  late 
years,  I  think,  dear  Bob  (to  return  to  the  subject  from  which 
I  parted  with  so  much  pleasure  last  week),  that  the  art  of 
dinner-giving  has  made  the  most  delightful  and  rapid  advances. 
Sir,  I  maintain,  even  now  with  a  matured  age  and  appetite, 
that  the  dinners  of  this  present  day  are  better  than  those  we 
had  in  our  youth,  and  I  can't  but  be  thankful  at  least  once  in 
every  day  for  this  decided  improvement  in  our  civilization. 
Those  who  remember  the  usages  of  five-and-twenty  years 
back  will  be  ready,  I  am  sure,  to  acknowledge  this  progress. 
I  was  turning  over  at  the  club  yesterday  a  queer  little  book 
written  at  that  period,  which,  I  believe,  had  some  authority 
at  the  time,  and  which  records  some  of  those  customs  which 
obtained,  if  not  in  good  London  society,  at  least  in  some 
companies,  and  parts  of  our  islands.  Sir,  many  of  these 
practices  seem  as  antiquated  now  as  the  usages  described  in 
the  accounts  of  Homeric  feasts,  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  banquets 
and  breakfasts.     Let  ixs  be  happy  to  think  they  are  gone. 

The  book  in  question  is  called  '  Tlie  Maxims  of  Sir  Morgan 
O'Doherty,'  a  queer  baronet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century,  and  whose  opinions  the  anti- 
quarian may  examine,  not  without  profit — a  strange  barbarian 
indeed  it  is,  and  one  wonders  that  such  customs  should  ever 
have  been  prevalent  in  our  country. 

Fancy  such  opinions  as  these  having  ever  been  holden  by 
any  set  of  men  among  us  :  Maxim  2. — '  It  is  laid  down  in 
fashionable  life  that  you  must  drink  champagne  after  white 
cheeses,  water  after  red.  .  .  Ale  is  to  be  avoided  in  case  a 
wPt  night  is  to  be  expected,  as  should  cheese  also.'  INIaxim  4. 
— '  A  fine  singer,  after  dinner,  is  to  be  avoided,  for  he  is  a 
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great  bore,  and  stops  the  wine.  .  .  One  of  the  best  rules 
(to  put  him  down)  is  to  applaud  him  most  vociferously  as 
soon  as  he  has  sung  the  first  verse,  as  if  all  was  over,  and  say 
to  the  gentleman  farthest  from  you  at  table  that  you  admire 
the  (conclusion  of  this  song  very  much.'  Maxim  25. — 'You  meet 
people  occasionally  who  tell  you  it  is  bad  taste  to  give  cham- 
pagne at  dinner — port  and  teneriffe  being  such  superior  drink- 
ing,' etc.,  etc.  I  am  copying  out  of  a  book  printed  three  months 
since,  describing  ways  prevalent  when  you  were  born.  Can  it 
be  possible,  I  say,  that  England  was  ever  in  such  a  state? 

Was  it  ever  a  maxim  in  '  fashionable  life '  that  you  were  to 
drink  champagne  after  white  cheeses  ?  What  was  that 
maxim  in  fashionable  life  about  drinking  and  about  cheese  ? 
The  maxim  in  fashionable  life  is  to  drink  what  you  will.  It 
is  too  simple  now  to  trouble  itself  about  wine  or  about  cheese. 
Ale,  again,  is  t  j  be  avoided,  this  strange  Doherty  says,  if  you 
expect  a  wet  night — and  in  another  place  he  says  '  the  English 
drink  a  pint  of  porter  at  a  draught.'  What  English  ?  gracious 
powers  !  Are  we  a  nation  of  coal  heavers  ?  Do  we  ever  have 
a  wet  night  ?  Do  we  ever  meet  people  occasionally  who  say 
that  to  give  champagne  at  dinner  is  bad  taste,  and  that  port 
and  teneriffe  are  such  superior  drinking  ?  Fancy  teneriffe, 
my  dear  boy — I  say  fancy  a  man  asking  you  to  drink  teneriffe 
at  dinner ;  the  mind  shudders  at  it — he  might  as  well  invite 
you  to  swallow  the  Peak. 

And  then  consider  the  maxim  about  the  fine  singer  who  is 
to  be  avoided.  What !  was  there  a  time  in  most  people's 
memory  when  folks  at  dessert  began  to  sing?  I  have  heard 
such  a  thing  at  a  tenants'  dinner  in  the  country  ;  but  the  idea 
of  a  fellow  beginning  to  perform  a  song  at  a  dinner  party  in 
London  fills  my  mind  with  terror  and  amazement  ;  and  I  pic- 
ture to  myself  any  table  which  I  frequent,  in  May  Fair,  in 
Bloomsbury,  in  Belgravia,  or  where  you  will,  and  the  pain 
which  would  seize  upon  the  host  and  the  company  if  some 
wretch  were  to  commence  a  song. 

We  have  passed  that  savage  period  of  life.  We  do  not 
want  to  hear  songs  from  guests — we  have  the  songs  done  for 
us — as  we  don't  want  our  ladies  to  go  down  into  the  kitchen 
and  cook  tlie  dinner  any  more.  The  cook  can  do  it  better  and 
chea])er.  We  do  not  desire  feats  of  musical  or  culinary  skill — 
but  simple,  quiet,  easy,  unpretending  conversation. 

In  like  manner,  there  was  a  practice  once  usual,  and  which 
still  lingers  here  and  there,  of  making  com])limentary  speeches 
after  dinner  ;  tliat  custom  is  happily  almost  entirely  discon- 
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tinned.  Gentlemen  do  not  meet  to  compliment  each  otlier 
profusely,  or  to  make  fine  phrases.  Simplicity  gains  upon  us 
daily.     Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  florid  stj'le  is  disappearing. 

I  once  shared  a  bottle  of  sherry  with  a  commercial  traveler 
at  Margate  who  gave  a  toast  or  a  sentiment  as  he  filled  every 
glass.  He  would  not  take  his  wine  Avithout  this  queer  cere- 
mony before  it.  I  recollect  one  of  his  sentiments,  which  was 
as  follows  :  'Year  is  to  'er  that  doubles  our  J03-S,  and  divides 
our  sorrows — I  give  woman,  sir ' — and  we  both  emptied  our 
glasses.  These  lumbering  ceremonials  are  passing  out  of  our 
manners,  and  were  found  only  to  obstruct  our  free  intercourse. 
People  can  like  each  other  just  as  much  without  orations,  and 
.bejustasmerry  withoutbeingforced  to  drink  against  their  will. 

And  yet  there  are  certain  customs  to  which  one  clings  still ; 
for  instance,  the  j^ractice  of  drinking  wine  with  j'our  neighbor, 
though  wiseh^  not  so  frequently  indulged  in  as  of  old,  yet  still 
obtains,  and  I  trust  will  never  be  abolished.  For  though,  in  the 
old  time,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fogy  had  sixteen  friends  to  dinner, 
it  became  an  unsupportable  co?*?'ee  for  Mr.F.to  ask  sixteenper- 
sons  to  drink  wine, and  a  painful  task  for  Mrs.  Fogy  to  be  called 
U])on  to  bow  to  ten  gentlemen,  who  desired  to  have  the  honor 
to  drink  her  health,  yet,  employed  in  moderation,  that  ancient 
custom  of  challenging  3'our  friends  to  drink  is  a  kindly  and 
hearty  old  usage,  and  productiveof  many  mostl)eneficialresults. 

I  have  known  a  man  of  a  modest  and  reserved  turn  (just 
like  your  old  uncle,  dear  Bob,  as  no  doubt  you  were  going  to 
remark),  when  asked  to  drink  by  the  host,  suddenly  lighten 
:»p,  toss  off  his  glass,  get  confidence,  and  begin  to  talk  right 
and  left.  He  wanted  but  the  spur  to  set  him  going.  It  is 
supplied  by  the  butler  at  the  back  of  his  chair. 

It  sometimes  happens,  again,  that  a  host's  conversational 
powers  are  not  brilliant.  I  own  that  I  could  point  out  a  few 
such  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  name  among  my  friends — 
gentlemen,  in  fact,  who  wisel}^  hold  tlieir  tongues  because  they 
have  nothing  to  say  which  is  worth  the  hearing  or  the  telling, 
and  properly  confine  themselves  to  the  carving  of  the  mutton 
and  the  ordering  of  the  wines.  Such  men,  manifestly,  should 
always  be  allowed,  nay,  encouraged,  to  ask  their  guests  to  take 
wine.  In  putting  that  question,  the}'^  show  tlieir  good  will, 
and  cannot  possibly  betray  their  mental  deficiency'.  For 
example,  let  us  suppose  Jones,  who  has  been  perfectly  silent 
all  dinner  time,  oppressed,  doubtless,  by  that  awful  Lady 
Tiara,  who  sits  swelling  on  his  right  hand,  suddenly  rallies, 
singles  me  out,  and  with  a  loud  cheering  voice  cries,  '  Brown, 
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my  boy,  a  glass  of  wine.'  I  reply,  '  With  pleasure,  ni}-  dear 
Jones.'  He  responds  as  quick  as  thought,  'Shall  it  be  hock 
or  champagne,  Brown  ? '  I  mention  the  wine  which  I  prefer, 
lie  calls  to  the  butler,  and  says,  'Some  champagne  or  hock' 
(as  the  case  nia}^  be,  for  I  don't  choose  to  commit  myself)  — 
'some  champagne  or  hock  to  Mr.  Brown';  and  finally  he 
says,  '  Good  health  !  '  in  a  pleasant  tone.  Thus  you  see, 
Jones,  though  not  a  conversationalist,  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  no  less  than  four  observations,  which,  if  not  bril- 
liant or  witty,  are  yet  manly,  sensible,  and  agreeable.  And  I 
defy  any  man  in  the  metropolis,  be  he  the  most  accomi)lished, 
the  most  learned,  the  wisest,  or  the  most  eloquent,  to  say  more 
than  Jones  upon  a  similar  occasion. 

If  you  have  had  a  difference  with  a  man,  and  are  desirous  to 
make  it  up,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  take  wine  with  him.  Nothing 
is  said  but  that  simple  phrase  which  has  just  been  uttered  by 
my  friend  Jones  ;  and  yet  it  means  a  great  deal.  The  cup  is  a 
symbol  of  reconciliation.  The  other  party  drinks  up  your  good 
will  as  you  accept  his  token  of  returning  friendship — and  thus 
the  liquor  is  hallowed  which  Jones  has  paid  for  ;  and  I  like  to 
think  that  the  grape  which  grew  by  Rhine  or  Rhone  was  born 
and  ripened  under  the  sun  there,  so  as  to  be  the  means  of 
bringing  two  good  fellows  together.  I  once  heard  the  head 
physician  of  a  hydropathic  establishment  on  the  sunny  banks 
of  the  first-named  river,  give  the  health  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  calling  upon  the  company  to  receive  that  august 
toast  with  a  '  donnerndes  Lebehoch.'  toss  off  a  bumper  of 
sparkling  water.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 
No,  no;  let  us  have  toast  and  wine,  not  toast  and  water.  It  was 
not  in  vain  that  grapes  grew  on  the  hills  of  Father  Rhine. 

One  seldom  asks  ladies  now  to  take  wine — except  when,  in 
a  confidential  whisper  to  the  charming  creature  whom  you  have 
brought  down  to  dinner,  you  humbly  ask  permission  to  pledge 
her,  and  she  delicately  touches  her  glass  with  a  fascinating 
smile, in  reply  toyourglance — a  smile, you  rogue,  which  goes  to 
your  heart.  I  say, one  does  not  ask  ladii'S  anymore  to  take  wine  ; 
and  I  think,  this  custom  being  abolished,  the  contrary  prac- 
tice should  be  introduced, and  that  the  ladies  shoidd  ask  the  gen- 
tlemen. I  know  one  who  d'u\,u)ic;/r(ifi(fe  >7<on('  dc  par  le  monde, 
as  honest  lirantome  ]»hrases  it,  and  from  whom  I  deserved  no 
such  kindness  ;  but,  sir,  the  elTecrt.  of  that  graceful  act  of  hos])i- 
tality  was  such  that  she  maiU;  a  grateful  slave  forever  of  one 
who  was  an  admiring  relx'l  ])reviousl\',  who  would  do  anything 
to  show  his  gratitude,  and  who  now  knows  no  greater  delight 
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than   when   he  receives   a  card    which    hears  her  respected 
name.* 

A  dinner  of  men  is  well  now  and  again,  but  few  well-regu- 
lated minds  relish  a  dinner  without  women.  There  are  some 
Avretches  who,  I  believe,  still  meet  together  for  the  sake  of  wliat 
is  called  '  the  spread,'  who  dine  each  other  round  and  round, and 
have  horrid  delights  in  turtle,  early  pease,  and  other  culinary 
luxuries — butlpity  the  condition  asl  avoid  the  banquets  of  those 
men.  The  only  substitute  for  ladies  at  dinners, or  consolation  for 
want  of  them,  is — smoking.  Cigars,  introduced  Aviththe  coffee, 
do,  if  anA'thing  can,  make  us  forget  the  absence  of  the  other  sex. 
But  what  a  substitute  is  that  for  her  who  doubles  our  joj's,  and 
divides  our  griefs  !  for  woman  !  as  my  friend  the  traveler  said. 

GREAT  AND   LITTLE  DINNERS. 

It  has  been  said,  dear  Bob,  that  I  have  seen  the  mahoganies 
of  many  men,  and  it  is  with  no  small  feeling  of  pride  and  grati- 
tude that  I  am  enabled  to  declare  also  that  I  hardly  remember 
in  my  life  to  have  had  a  bad  dinner.  Would  to  Heaven  that 
all  mortal  men  could  say  likewise  !  Indeed,  and  iti  the  presence 
of  so  much  Avant  and  misery  as  ])ass  under  our  ken  daily,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  something  like  shame  and  humiliation  that  I 
make  the  avowal  ;  but  I  have  I'obbed  no  man  of  his  meal  that 
I  know  of,  and  am  here  speaking  of  very  humble  as  well  as  very 
grand  banquets,  the  which  I  maintain  are,  when  there  is  a 
sufficiency,  almost  always  good. 

Yes,  all  dinners  are  good,  from  a  shilling  upward.  The 
plate  of  boiled  beef  which  Mary,  the  neat-handed  waitress, 
brings  or  used  to  bring  you  in  the  Old  Baile}^ — I  say  used,  for, 
ah  me  !  I  speak  of  years  long  past,  when  the  cheeks  of  Mary 
were  as  blooming  as  the  carrots  which  slie  brought  up  with  the 
beef,  and  she  may  be  a  grandmotlier  by  this  time,  or  a  pallid 
ghostjfar  out  of  the  regions  of  beef — from  the  sliilling  dinner  of 
beef  and  carrots  to  the  grandest  banquet  of  the  season — every- 
tliing  isgood.  Tliere  are  no  degrees  in  eating.  I  mean  that  mut- 
ton is  as  good  as  venison — beefsteak,  if  you  are  hungry,  as  good 
as  turtle — bottled  ale,  if  you  like  it,  to  the  full  as  good  as  cham- 
pagne :  there  is  no  delicacy  in  the  world  which  M.Francatelli  or 
M.  Soyer  can  produce  v.^hicli  I  believe  to  be  better  than  toasted 
cheese.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  of  epicures  at  a  grand  table  for- 
sake ever}'^  French  and  Italian  delicacyfor  boiled  leg  of  pork  and 
pease  pudding.     You  can  but  be  hungry,  and  eat  and  be  happy. 

What  is  the  moral  I  would  deduce  from  this  trutii,  if  truth 
♦  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  BiiowN,  this  is  too  broad  a  hint. — Punch. 
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it  be  ?  I  would  have  a  g'veat  deal  more  l;;)spitality  practiced 
than  is  coiiHiioii  among  us — more  liospitality  and  less  show. 
Properly  considered,  the  quality  of  dinner  is  twice  blest :  it 
blesses  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  ;  a  dinner  with 
friendliness  is  the  best  of  all  friendly  meetings — a  pompous 
entertainment,  where  no  love  is,  the  least  satisfactory. 

Wh}^,  then,  do  we  of  the  middle  classes  })ersist  in  giving 
entertainments  so  costly,  and  beyond  our  means?  This  will 
be  read  by  many  mortals  who  are  aware  that  they  live  on  leg 
of  mutton  themselves,  or  worse  than  this,  have  what  are  called 
meat  teas,  than  which  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  odious  custom  ; 
that  ordinarily  they  are  very  sober  in  their  w^ay  of  life  ;  that 
they  like  in  reality  that  leg  of  mutton  better  than  the  condi- 
ments of  that  doubtful  French  ai'tist  Avho  comes  from  the  pas- 
try cook's,  and  presides  over  the  mysterious  stewpans  in  the 
kitchen  ;  why,  then,  on  their  company  dinners,  should  they 
flare  up  in  the  magnificent  manner  in  whicli  they  universally  do? 

Ever^'body  has  the  same  dinner  in  London,  and  the  same 
soup,  saddle  of  mutton,  boiled  fowls  and  tongue,  entrees,  cham- 
])ague,  and  so  forth.  I  own  myself  to  being  no  better  nor  worse 
than  my  neighbors  in  this  respect,  and  rush  off  to  the  confec- 
tioners'for  sweets,  etc. ;  hireshambutlei's  and  attendants;  have 
a  fellow  going  round  the  table  with  still  and  dr}^  champagne,  as 
if  I  knew  his  name,  and  it  was  my  custom  to  drink  those  Avines 
every  day  of  my  life.  I  am  as  bad  as  my  neighbors  ;  but  why 
are  we  so  bad,  I  ask  ? — w^hy  are  Ave  not  more  reasonable  ? 

If  we  receive  veiy  great  men  or  ladies  at  our  houses,  I  will 
lay  a  wager  that  they  will  select  mutton  and  gooseberry  tart 
for  their  dinner,  forsaking  the  entrees  which  the  men  in  Avhite 
Berlin  gloves  are  handing  round  in  the  Birmingham  plated 
dishes.  Asking  lords  and  ladies,  who  have  great  establish- 
ments of  their  own,  to  French  dinners  and  delicacies,  is  like 
inviting  a  grocer  to  a  meal  of  figs,  or  a  pastr3'-  cook  to  a  ban- 
quet of  raspberry  tarts.  The}'^  have  had  enough  of  them. 
And  great  folks,  if  they  likej'ou,  take  no  count  of  your  feasts 
and  grand  ])reparations,  ami  can  but  eat  mutton  like  men. 

One  cannot  have  sumptuar}'  laws  nowadays,  or  restrict  the 
gastronomical  more  than  any  other  trade  ;  but  I  wish  a  check 
could  be  put  u])on  our  dinner  extravagances  by  some  means, 
atid  am  confident  that  the  })l('asures  of  life  would  greatly  be 
increased  by  moilei'ation.  A  man  might  give  two  dinners  for 
one,  a<'c()rding  to  the  present  pattern.  Half  your  moni'v  is 
swallowed  u|i  in  a  dessert,  which  nobody  wants  in  the  least, 
and  wliicli  I  a!\\  ays  grudge  to  see  arriving  at  the  end  of  plenty. 
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Services  of  culinary  kickshaws  swallow  up  money,  and  give 
nobody  pleasure,  except  the  pastry  cook,  whom  they  enrich. 
Everybody  entertains  as  if  he  had  three  or  four  thousand  a  3'ear. 

Someone  with  a  voice  potential  should  cry  out  against  this 
overwhehning  luxury.  AVhat  ismere  decenc}^  in  a  very  wealthy 
man  is  absurdity — nay,  wickedness,  in  a  poor  one  ;  a  frog  by 
nature,  I  am  an  insane,  silly  creature  to  attempt  to  swell  my- 
self to  the  size  of  the  ox,  my  neighbor.  Oh,  that  I  could  estab- 
lish in  the  middle  classes  of  London  an  anti-eHt7'ee  and  anti- 
dessert  movement  !  I  would  go  down  to  posterity  not  ill-de- 
serving of  my  country  in  such  a  case,  and  might  be  ranked 
among  the  social  benefactors.  Let  us  have  a  meeting  at  Willis' 
"rooms,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose,  and  get  a  few 
philanthropists,  philosophers,  and  bishops  or  so,  to  speak  !  As 
people  in  former  days  refused  to  take  sugar,  let  us  get  up  a 
society  which  shall  decline  to  eat  dessert  and  made  dishes.* 

Li  this  wa}^  I  say,  every  man  who  now  gives  a  dinner  might 
give  two  ;  and  take  in  a  host  of  poor  friends  and  relatives  Avho 
are  now  excluded  from  his  hospitality.  For  dinners  are  given 
mostly  in  the  middle  classes  by  the  way  of  revenge  ;  and  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  ask  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  because  the 
latter  have  asked  them.  A  man  at  this  rate  who  gives  four 
dinners  of  twenty  persons  in  the  course  of  the  season,  each 
dinner  costing  him  something  very  near  upon  thirty  pounds, 
receives  in  return,  we  will  say,  forty  dinners  from  the  friends 
"whom  he  has  liimself  invited.  That  is,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
pay  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  as  do  all  their  friends,  for 
forty-four  dinners  of  \vliicli  they  partake.  So  that  they  may 
calculate  that  everj^  time  they  dine  Avith  their  respective 
friends,  they  pay  out  twenty-eight  shillings  per  tete.  AVhat  a 
sum  this  is,  dear  Johnson,  for  you  and  me  to  spend  upon  our 
waistcoats  !  What  does  ])oor  Mrs.  Johnson  care  for  all  these 
garish  splendors,  Avho  has  had  her  dinner  at  two  witli  her  dear 
children  in  the  nursery  ?  Our  custom  is  not  hospitality  or 
pleasure,  but  to  be  able  to  cutoff  a  certain  number  of  acquaint- 
ance from  the  dining  list. 

One  of  these  dinners  of  twenty,  again,  is  scarcely  ever  pleas- 
ant as  far  as  regards  society.  You  may  chance  to  get  near  a 
])le;isant  neighbor  and  neighboress,  when  your  corner  of  the 
table  is  possibly  comfortable.  But  there  can  be  no  general 
conversation.  Twenty  people  cannot  engage  together  in  talk. 
You  would  want  a  speaking  trumpet  to  communicate  from  your 

*  Mr.  Brown  here  enntnerates  three  entr<cs,  which  he  confesses  he  can  not  resist,  and 
likewise  preserved  cherries  at  dessert ;  but  the  principle  is  good,  though  the  man  is  weak. 
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place  by  the  lady  of  tlie  house  (for  I  wish  to  give  my  respected 
reader  the  place  of  honor)  to  tlie  lady  at  the  ojjposite  corner  at 
the  right  of  the  host.  If  you  have  a  joke  or  a  mot  to  make, 
you  cannot  utter  it  before  such  a  crowd.  A  joke  is  nothing 
which  can  only  get  a  laugh  out  of  a  third  part  of  the  company. 
The  most  eminent  wags  of  my  acquaintance  are  dumb  in  these 
great  parties  ;  and  your  raconteur  or  story-teller,  if  he  is  pru- 
dent, will  invariably  hold  his  tongue.  For  what  can  be  more 
odious  than  to  be  compelled  to  tell  a  story  at  the  top  of  your 
voice,  to  be  called  on  to  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  distant 
person  who  has  only  heard  a  portion  of  the  anecdote  ?  There 
are  stories  of  mine  which  would  fail  utterly  were  they  narrated 
in  any  but  an  undertone  ;  others  in  which  I  laugh,  am  overcome 
by  emotion,  and  so  forth — what  I  call  my  intimes  stories.  Now 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  except  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  hush,  and  in  a  small  circle  ;  so  that  I  am  commonly 
silent.  And  as  no  anecdote  is  positively  new  in  a  part}'  of 
twenty,  the  chances  are  so  much  against  you  that  somebody 
should  have  heard  the  story  before,  in  which  case  you  are  done. 

In  these  large  assemblies,  a  wit,  then,  is  of  no  use,  and  does 
not  have  a  chance  ;  a  raconteur  does  not  get  a  fair  hearing  ;  and 
both  of  these  real  ornaments  of  a  dinner  table  are  thus  utterly 
thrown  away.  I  have  seen  Jack  Jolliff,  who  can  keep  a  table 
of  eight  or  ten  persons  in  a  roar  of  laughter  for  four  hours,  re- 
main utterh^  mute  in  a  great  entertainment,  smothered  by  the 
numbers  and  the  dowager  on  each  side  of  him  ;  and  Tom  Yar- 
nold,  the  most  eminent  of  conversationists,  sit  through  a  dinner 
as  dumb  as  the  footman  behind  him.  They  do  not  care  to  joke, 
unless  there  is  a  sympathizing  societ}',  and  prefer  to  be  silent 
rather  than  throw  their  good  things  away. 

What  I  would  recommend,  then,  with  all  my  power,  is,  that 
dinners  sliould  be  more  simple,  more  frequent,  and  should  con- 
tain fewer  persons.  Ten  is  the  utmost  number  that  a  man  of 
moderate  means  should  ever  invite  to  his  table  :  although  in  a 
great  house,  managed  by  a  great  establishment,  the  case  may 
be  different.  A  man  and  woman  may  look  as  if  they  were  glad 
to  see  ten  people  ;  but  in  a  great  dinner  they  abdicate  their 
position  as  host  and  hostess — are  mere  creatures  in  the  hands 
of  the  sham  butlers,  sham  footmen,  and  tall  confectioners'  emis- 
saries who  crowd  tlie  room — and  are  gucsls  at  their  own  table, 
where  they  are  helped  last,  and  of  which  they  occu])y  the  top 
and  bottom.  I  liave  marked  many  a  lad}'  watching  with  timid 
glances  the  large  artificial  major-donio,  who  officiates  for  that 
night  only,  and  thought  to  myself,  '  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  how 
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niucli  happier  might  we  all  be  if  there  were  but  half  the  splen 
dor,  lialf  tlie  made  dishes,  and  lialf  the  company  assembled.' 

If  an}^  dinner-giving  person  who  reads  this  shall  be  induced 
by  ray  representations  to  pause  in  his  present  career,  to  cut  off 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  his  table,  and  instead  of  giving  one 
enormous  feast  to  twenty  persons  to  have  three  simple  dintiers 
for  ten,  my  dear  nephew  will  not  have  been  addressed  in  vain. 
Everybody  will  be  bettered  ;  and  while  the  guests  will  be  bet- 
ter pleased  and  more  numerous,  the  host  will  actually  be  left 
with  money  in  his  pocket. 

ON  LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  MEN,  AND   WOMEN. 


Bob  Brown  is  in  love,  then,  undergoing  the  common  lot ! 
And  so,  my  dear  lad,  you  are  at  this  moment  enduring  the  de- 
lights and  tortures,  the  jealousy  and  wakefulness,  the  longing 
and  raptures,  the  frantic  despair  and  elation,  attendant  upon 
the  passion  of  love.  In  the  year  1812  (it  Avas  before  I  con- 
tracted my  alliance  with  your  poor  dear  aunt,  who  never  caused 
me  any  of  the  disquietudes  above  enumerated)  I  myself  went 
through  some  of  those  miseries  and  pleasures  which  you  now, 
oh,  my  nephew,  are  enduring.  I  pit}'  and  sympathize  with  you. 
I  am  an  oki  cock  now,  with  a  feeble  strut  and  a  faltering  crow. 
But  I  was  young  once  ;  and  remember  the  time  vcrj^  well. 
Since  that  time,  aniavi  aniantes:  if  I  see  two  young  people 
happy,  I  like  it,  as  I  like  to  see  children  enjoj'ing  a  pantomime. 
I  have  been  the  confidant  of  numbers  of  honest  fellows,and  the 
secret  watcher  of  scores  of  little  pretty  intrigues  in  life.  Miss 
Y.,I  know  why  jow  go  so  eagerly  to  balls  now, and  Mr.Z.,  what 
has  set  you  off  dancing  at  your  mature  age.  Doyou  fancy.  Miss 
Alpha,  that  I  believe  you  walk  every  day  at  half-past  eleven  by 
the  Serpentine  for  nothing,  and  that  I  don't  see  young  O'Mega 
in  Rotten  Row  ?   .    .    .    And  so,  my  poor  Bob,  you  are  shot. 

If  you  lose  the  object  of  your  desires,  the  loss  won't  kill 
you  ;  you  may  set  tliat  down  as  a  certainty.  If  you  win,  it  is 
possible  that  you  \\\\\  be  disappointed  ;  that  point  also  is  to  be 
considered.  But  hit  or  miss,  good  luck  or  bad — I  should  be 
sorr}',  my  honest  Bob,  that  thou  didst  not  undergo  the  malady. 
Every  man  ought  to  be  in  love  a  few  times  in  his  life,  and  to 
have  a  smart  attack  of  the  fever.  You  are  the  better  for  it 
when  it  is  over  :  the  better  for  your  misfortune  if  you  endure 
it  with  a  maidy  heart  ;  how  much  the  better  for  success  if  you 
win  it  and  a  good  wife  into  the  bargain  !     Ah  !  Bob — there  is 
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Pi  stone  ill  tlie  burying  grouiul  at  Funchal  which  I  often  and 
often  think  of — many  hopes  and  passions  lie  beneath  it,  along 
with  the  fairest  and  gentlest  creature  inthe  world — it'snotMrs, 
Brownthat  liesthere.  Afterlife'stitful  fevershesleeps  iiiMary- 
lebone  burying  ground^  poor  dear  soul!  ICmilyBIenkinsopmi^/t^ 
have  been  Mrs.  Brown,  but — but  let  us  cliange  the  subject. 

Of  course  you  will  take  advice,  my  dear  Bob,  about  your 
flame.  All  men  and  women  do.  It  is  notorious  that  they 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  all  their  friends,  and  never  follow  their 
own  counsel.  Well, tell  us  about  this  girl.  What  are  her  qualifi- 
cations, expectations,  belongings,  station  in  life,  and  so  forth  ? 

About  beauty  I  do  not  argue.  I  take  it  for  granted.  A 
man  sees  beauty  or  that  which  he  likes  with  eyes  entirely  his 
own.  I  don't  say  that  plain  women  get  husbands  as  readily  as 
the  pi-etty  girls— but  so  many  liandsome  girls  are  unmai-ried, 
and  so  many  of  the  other  sort  wedded,  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a  rule,  or  of  setting  up  a  standard.  Poor 
dear  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  far  finer  woman  than  Emil}^  Blenkin- 
sop,  and  yet  I  loved  Emily's  little  finger  more  than  the  whole 
hand  which  your  Aunt  Martha  gave  me.  I  see  jhe  plainest 
women  exercising  the  greatest  fascinations  over  men — in  fine, 
a  man  falls  in  love  witli  a  woman  because  it  is  fate,  because 
she  is  a  woman  ;  Bob,  too,  is  a  man,  and  endowed  with  a  heart 
and  a  beard. 

Is  she  a  clever  woman  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  you, 
my  good  fellow,  but  you  are  not  a  man  that  is  likely  to  set  the 
Thames  on  fire  ;  and  I  should' rather  like  to  see  you  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  clever  woman.  A  set  has  been  made  against  clever 
women  in  all  times.  Take  all  Shakspere's  heroines — thej  all 
seem  to  me  pretty  much  the  same — affectionate,  motherly, 
tender,  that  sort  of  thing.  Take  Scott's  ladies,  and  other 
writers' — each  man  seems  to  draw  from  one  model — an  exquisite 
slave  is  what  we  want  for  the  most  part  ;  a  humble,  flattering, 
smiling,  cliild-loving,  tea-making,  pianoforte-playing  being, 
who  laughs  at  our  jokes,  however  old  they  may  be,  coaxes  and 
wheedles  us  in  our  humors,  and  fondly  lies  to  us  through  life. 
I  never  could  get  your  poor  aunt  into  this  system,  though  I 
confess  I  should  have  been  a  happier  man  had  she  tried  it. 

There  are  many  more  clever  women  in  the  world  than  men 
think  for.  Our  liabit  is  to  despise  them  ;  we  believe  tliey  do 
not  think  because  they  do  not  contradict  us  ;  and  are  weak  be- 
cause they  do  not  struggle  and  rise  up  against  us.  A  man  only 
begins  to  know  women  as  he  grows  ohl  ;  and  for  my  part  my 
opinion  of  their  cleverness  rises  every  day. 
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When  I  say  I  know  women,  I  mean  I  know  that  I  don't 
know  them.  Every  single  woman  I  ever  knew  is  a  puzzle  to 
me,  as  I  liave  no  doubt  she  is  to  herself.  Say  they  are  not 
clever  ?  Their  hypocrisy  is  a  perpetual  marvel  to  me,  and  a 
constant  exercise  of  cleverness  of  the  finest  sort.  You  see  a 
demure-looking  woman  perfect  in  all  her  duties,  constant  in 
house  bills  and  shirt  buttons,  obedient  to  her  lord,  and  anxious 
to  please  him  in  all  things  ;  silent  when  you  and  he  talk  politics 
or  literature  or  balderdash  together,  and  if  referred  to,  sa3'ing, 
with  a  smile  of  perfect  humility,  '  Oh,  women  are  not  judges 
upon  such  and  such  matters  ;  we  leave  learning  and  politics  to 
men.'  '  Yes,  poor  Polly,'  says  Jones,  patting  the  back  of 
Mrs.  J.'s  head  good-naturedh', '  attend  to  the  house,  my  dear  ; 
that's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  and  leave  the  rest  to  us.' 
Benighted  idiot  !  She  has  long  ago  taken  your  measure  and 
your  friends';  she  knows  your  weaknesses  and  ministers  to 
them  in  a  thousand  artful  ways.  She  knows  your  obstinate 
points,  and  marches  round  them  with  tlie  most  curious  art  and 
patience,  as  j^ou  will  sec  an  ant  on  a  journey  turn  round  an 
obstacle.  Every  woman  manages  her  husband  ;  every  person 
who  manages  another  is  a  hypocrite.  Her  smiles,  her  submis- 
sion, her  good  liumor,  for  all  which  we  value  her — what  are 
the}^  but  admirable  duplicity?  We  expect  falseness  from  her, 
and  order  and  educate  her  to  be  dishonest.  Should  he  up- 
braid, I'll  own  that  he  prevail  ;  say  that  he  frown,  I'll  answer 
with  a  smile — what  are  these  but  lies,  that  we  exact  from  our 
slaves?  lies,  the  dexterous  performance  of  which  we  announce 
to  be  the  female  virtues,  brutal  Turks  that  we  are  !  I  do  not 
say  that  Mrs.  Brown  ever  obeyed  me — on  the  contrary'  ;  but  I 
should  have  liked  it,  for  I  am  a  Turk  like  my  neighbor. 

I  will  instance  your  mother  now.  When  my  brother  comes 
in  to  dinner  after  a  bad  day's  sport,  or  after  looking  over  the 
bills  of  some  of  you  bo^'S,  he  naturally  begins  to  be  surly  with 
your  poor  dear  mother,  and  to  growl  at  the  mutton.  What 
does  she  do  ?  She  may  be  hurt,  but  she  doesn't  show  it.  She 
proceeds  to  coax,  to  smile,  to  tixrn  the  conversation,  to  stroke 
down  Bruin,  and  get  him  in  a  good  humor.  She  sets  him 
on  his  old  stories,  and  she  and  all  the  girls — poor  dear  little 
Sapphiras  ! — set  off  laughing  ;  there  is  that  story  about  the 
goose  walking  into  church,  which  3'our  father  tells,  and  your 
mother  and  sisters  laugh  at,  until  I  protest  I  am  so  ashamed 
that  I  hardly  know  where  to  look.  On  he  goes  with  that  story 
time  after  time  ;  and  your  poor  mother  sits  there  and  knows 
that  I  know  she  is  a  humbusx,  and  laughs  on  :  and  teaches  all 
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the  girls  to  laugh  too.  Had  tliat  dear  creature  been  born  to 
wear  a  nose  ring  and  bangles  instead  of  a  muff  and  bonnet, 
and  had  she  a  brown  skin  in  the  place  of  tliat  fair  one  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  her,  she  Avould  have  done  Suttee 
after  your  brown  Braliniin  fatlier  had  died,  and  thought  women 
very  irreligious  too  who  refused  to  roast  themselves  for  their 
masters  and  lords.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  late  Mrs, 
Brown  would  have  gone  through  the  process  of  incremation 
for  me — far  from  me  ;  by  a  timel}'  removal  she  was  spared  from 
the  grief  which  her  widowhood  would  have  doubtless  caused 
her,  and  I  acquiesce  in  the  decrees  of  Fate  in  this  instance,  and 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  have  preceded  her. 

I  hope  the  ladies  will  not  take  mj  remarks  in  ill  part.  If 
I  die  for  it  I  must  own  that  I  don't  think  they  have  fair  play. 
In  the  bargain  we  make  with  them  I  don't  think  they  get 
their  rights.  And  as  a  laborer  notoriously'  does  more  by  the 
piece  than  he  does  by  the  daj%  and  a  free  man  works  liarder 
than  a  slave,  so  I  doubt  whether  we  get  the  most  out  of  our 
women  by  enslaving  them  as  we  do  by  law  and  custom. 
There  are  some  folks  who  would  limit  the  range  of  women's 
duties  to  little  more  than  a  kitchen  range — others  who  like 
them  to  administer  to  our  delectation  in  a  ballroom,  and  per- 
mit them  to  display  dimpled  shoulders  and  flowing  ringlets — 
just  as  you  have  one  horse  for  a  mill,  and  another  for  the  park. 
But  in  whatever  way  we  raaj'  like  them,  it  is  for  our  use  some- 
how that  we  have  women  brought  up  :  to  work  for  us,  or  to 
shine  for  us,  or  to  dance  for  us,  or  what  not.  It  would  not 
have  been  thought  shame  of  our  fathers  fifty  years  ago  that 
they  could  not  make  a  custard  or  a  pie,  but  our  mothers 
would  have  been  rebuked  had  they  been  ignorant  on  these 
matters.  Why  should  not  you  and  I  be  ashamed  now  because 
we  cannot  make  our  own  shoes,  or  cut  out  our  own  breeches  ? 
We  know  better  :  we  can  get  cobblers  and  tailors  to  do  that 
— and  it  was  we  who  made  the  laws  for  women,  who,  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  are  not  so  clever  as  we  are. 

My  dear  nepliew,  as  I  grow  old  and  consider  these  things, 
I  know  which  are  the  stronger,  men  or  women;  but  which  are 
the  cleverer,  I  doubt. 

11. 

Long  years  ago,  indeed  it  was  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
when  with  several  other  young  bucks  I  was  making  the  grand 
tour,  I  recollect  how  sweet  we  all  of  us  were  upon  the  lovely 
DucIkss  of  Montepulciano  at  Naples,  who,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
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niggardl}'  of  her  smiles  in  return.  There  came  a  man  among 
us,  however,  from  London,  a  very  handsome  young  fellow,  with 
such  an  air  of  fascinating,  melancholy  in  his  looks  that  he  cut 
out  all  the  other  suitors  of  the  duchess  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  and  would  have  married  her  very  likely  but  tliat  war 
was  declared  while  this  youth  was  still  hankering  about  his 
princess,  and  he  was  sent  off  to  Verdun,  whence  he  did  not 
emerge  for  twelve  j^ears,  and  until  he  was  as  fat  as  a  porpoise, 
and  the  ducliess  was  long  since  married  to  General  Count 
Raff,  one  of  the  emperor's  heroes. 

I  mention  poor  Tibbits  to  show  the  curious  difference  of 
manner  which  exists  among  us  ;  and  which,  though  not  visi- 
ble to  foreigners,  is  instantly  understood  by  English  people. 
Urave,  clever,  tall,  slim,  dark,  and  sentimental  looking,  he 
passed  muster  in  a  foreign  saloon,  and  as  I  must  own  to  you,  cut 
us  fellows  out ;  whereas  we  English  knew  instantly  that  the 
man  was  not  well  bred  by  a  thousand  little  signs,  not  to  be 
understood  by  the  foreigner.  In  his  early  youth,  for  instance, 
he  had  been  cruelly  deprived  of  his  A's  by  his  pai'ents,  and 
though  he  tried  to  replace  them  in  after  life,  they  were  no 
more  natural  than  a  glass  e3'e,  l)ut  stared  at  you,  as  it  were,  in 
a  ghastly  manner  out  of  the  conversation,  and  pained  you  b}' 
their  horrid  intrusions.  Not  acquainted  witli  these  refine- 
ments of  our  language,  foreigners  did  not  understand  what 
Tibbits'  errors  were,  and  doubtless  thought  it  was  from  envy 
that  we  conspired  to  slight  the  poor  fellow. 

I  mention  Mr.  Tibbits  because  he  was  handsome,  clever, 
honest,  and  brave,  and  in  almost  all  respects  our  superior  ; 
and  yet  labored  under  disadvantages  of  manner  which  unfitted 
him  for  certain  society.  It  is  not  Tibbits  the  man,  it  is  not 
Tibbits  the  citizen,  of  whom  I  would  wish  to  speak  lightly  ; 
his  morals,  his  reading,  his  courage,  his  generosity,  his  talents, 
are  undoubted — it  is  the  social  Tibbits  of  whom  I  speak  :  and 
as  I  do  not  go  to  balls  because  I  do  not  dance,  or  to  meetings 
of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  or  other  learned  associa- 
tions, because  taste  and  education  have  not  fitted  me  for  the 
pursuits  for  which  other  persons  are  adapted,  so  Tibbits' 
sphere  is  not  in  drawing  rooms,  where  the  h,  and  other  points 
of  etiquette,  are  rigorously  maintained. 

I  say  thus  much  because  one  or  two  people  have  taken  some 
remarks  of  mine  in  ill  part,  and  hinted  that  I  am  a  Tory  in  dis- 
guise, and  an  aristocrat  that  should  be  hungup  to  a  lamp  post. 
Not  so,  dear  Bob  ;  there  is  nothing  like  the  truth,  about 
whomsoever  it  may  be.     I  mean  no  more   disrespect  toward 
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any  follow-man  by  saying  that  he  is  not  what  is  called  in  so- 
ciety well  bred,  than  by  stating  that  he  is  not  tall  or  short,  ov 
tliat  he  cannot  dance,  or  that  he  does  not  know  Hebrew,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be.  I  mean  that  if  a  man  works  with  a 
pickax  or  shovel  all  day,  his  hands  will  be  harder  than  those 
of  a  lady  of  fashion,  and  that  his  opinion  about  Mme.  Sontag's 
singing,  or  the  last  new  novel,  will  not  probably  be  of  much 
value.  And  though  I  own  my  conviction  that  there  are 
some  animals  which  frisk  advantageously  in  ladies'  draw- 
ing rooms,  while  others  pull  stoutly  at  the  plow,  I  do  not 
most  certainly  mean  to  reflect  upon  a  horse  for  not  being  a 
lapdog,  or  see  that  he  has  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  that  he  is 
other  than  a  horse. 

And,  in  a  word,  as  you  are  what  is  called  a  gentleman  your- 
self, I  hope  that  Mrs.  Bob  Brown,  whoever  she  may  be,  is  not 
only  by  nature,  but  by  education,  a  gentlewoman.  No  man 
ought  ever  to  be  called  upon  to  blush  for  his  wife.  I  see  good 
men  rush  into  marriage  with  ladies  of  whom  they  are  afterward 
ashamed  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  charming  women  linked  to 
partners  whose  vulgarity  they  try  to  screen.  Poor  Mrs.  Boti- 
bol,  what  a  constant  hypocrisy  3'our  life  is,  and  how  you  insist 
upon  informing  everj'body  that  Botibol  is  the  best  of  men  ! 
Poor  Jack  Jinkins !  what  a  female  is  that  you  brought  back 
from  Bafriiitrare  Wells  to  introduce  to  London  society  !  a  hand- 
some,  tawdry,  flaunting,  watering  place  belle  ;  a  boarding  house 
beauty,  tremendous  in  brazen  ornaments  and  cheap  finery. 

If  you  marry,  dear  Bob,  I  hope  Mrs.  Robert  B.  will  be  a 
lady  not  very  much  above  or  below  your  own  station. 

I  would  sooner  that  you  should  promote  your  wife  than  that 
she  should  advance  you.  And  though  every  man  can  point 
you  out  instances  where  his  friends  have  been  married  to  ladies 
of  superior  rank,  who  have  accepted  their  new  position  with 
perfect  grace,  and  made  their  husbands  entirely  happy  ;  as 
there  are  examples  of  maidservants  decorating  coronets,  and 
seamstresses  presiding  worthily  over  baronial  halls  ;  yet  I  hope 
Mrs.  Robert  Brown  will  not  come  out  of  a  palace  or  a  kitchen  ; 
but  out  of  a  house  something  like  yours,  out  of  a  family  some- 
thing like  yours,  witli  a  snug  jointure  something  like  that 
modest  portion  which  I  dare  sa}^  you  will  inherit. 

I  remein])er  when  Arthur  Rowdy  (who  I  need  luit  toll  you 
belongs  to  the  firm  of  8tum]»y, Rowdy  &  Co., of  Lombard  Street, 
Bankers)  married  Lady  Cleopatra,  what  a  grand  match  it  was 
thought  by  tlie  Rowd}'  family  ;  and  how  old  Mrs.  Rowdy  in 
I'ortman  Scpiare  was  elated  at  the  idea  of  her  son's  new  con- 
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nection.  Iler  daughters  were  to  go  to  all  the  parties  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  her  house  was  to  be  filled  with  the  very  greatest  of 
great  folks.  We  heard  of  nothing  but  deai'  Lady  Stonehenge 
from  morning  till  night  ;  and  the  old  frequenters  of  the  house 
Avere  perfectly  pestered  with  stories  of  dear  Lady  Zenobia  and 
dear  Lad}^  Cornelia,  and  of  the  dear  marquis,  whose  masterly 
translation  of  Cornelius  Nepos  had  placed  him  among  the  most 
learned  of  our  nobility. 

When  Rowdy  went  to  live  in  May  Fair,  what  a  wretched 
house  it  was  into  wliicli  he  introduced  such  of  his  friends  as 
were  thought  worthy  of  presentation  to  his  new  society  !  The 
rooms  were  filled  with  young  dandies  of  the  Stonehenge  connec- 
•tion — beardless  bucks  from  Downing  Street,  gay  young  sprigs 
of  the  Guards — their  sisters  and  mothers,  their  kith  and  kin. 
They  overdrew  their  accounts  at  Rowdy's  bank,  and  laughed 
at  him  in  his  drawing  room  ;  they  made  their  bets  and  talked 
their  dandy  talk  over  his  claret,  at  which  the  poor  fellow  sat 
quite  silent.  Lady  Stonehenge  invaded  his  imrserj^ ;  ap]»ointed 
and  cashiered  his  governess  and  cliildren's  maids  ;  establislied 
her  apothecary  in  permanence  over  him  ;  quarreled  with  old 
Mrs.  Rowd}',  so  that  the  poor  old  body  was  oidy  allowed  to  see 
her  grandchildren  by  stealth,  and  have  secret  interviews  with 
them  in  the  garden  of  IJerkeley  Square  ;  made  Rowdy  take 
villas  at  Tunbridge,  which  she  filled  with  her  own  famil}^  ; 
massacred  her  daughter's  visiting  book,  in  the  which  Lady 
Cleopatra,  a  good-natured  woman,  at  first  admitted  some  of  her 
husband's  relatives  and  acquaintance  ;  and  carried  him  abroad 
upon  excursions,  in  which  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  settle  the 
bills  with  the  courier.  And  she  Ment  so  far  as  to  order  him 
to  change  his  side  of  the  House  and  his  politics,  and  adopt 
those  of  Lord  Stonehenge,  whicli  were  of  the  age  of  the  Druids, 
his  lordship's  ancestors  ;  but  here  the  honest  British  merchant 
made  a  stand  and  conquered  his  mother-in-laAv,  Avho  would  have 
smothered  him  the  other  day  for  voting  for  Rothscliild.  If  it 
Avere  not  for  the  counting  house  in  the  morning  and  tlie  House 
of  Commons  at  night,  what  would  become  of  Rowdy  ?  'i'hey 
say  he  smokes  tiiere,  and  drinks  when  he  smokes.  He  has  been 
known  to  go  to  Vauxhall,  and  has  even  been  seen,  with  a  com- 
forter over  his  nose,  listening  to  Sam  Hall  at  the  Cider  Cellars. 
All  this  misery  and  misfortune  came  to  the  poor  fellow  for 
marrying  out  of  his  degree.  The  clerks  at  Lombard  Street  laugh 
when  Lord  Mistletoe  steps  out  of  his  cab  and  walks  into  tlie 
bank  parlor  ;  and  Rowdj^'s  private  account  invariably  tells  tales 
of  the  visit  of  his  young  scapegrace  of  a  brother-in-law. 
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III. 

Let  us  now,  beloved  and  ingenuous  youth,  take  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  and  discourse  a  little  wliile  upon  the  state 
of  that  man  who  takes  unto  himself  a  wife  inferior  to  him  in 
degree.  I  have  before  me  in  my  acquaintance  many  most  pitia- 
ble instances  of  individuals  who  have  made  this  fatal  mistake. 

Although  old  fellows  are  as  likely  to  be  made  fools  as  young  in 
love  matters,  and  Dan  Cupid  has  no  respect  for  the  most  vener- 
able age,  yet  I  remark  that  it  is  generally  the  young  men  who 
marry  vulgar  wives.  They  are  on  a  reading  tour  for  the  long 
vacation,  they  are  quartered  at  Ballinafad,  they  see  Miss  Smith 
or  Miss  O'Shaughnessy  every  day,  healthy,  lively,  jolly  girls 
with  red  cheeks,  binght  eyes,  and  high  spirits — they  come  away 
at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  or  when  the  regiment  changes  its 
quarters,  engaged  men,  family  rows  ensue,  mothers  cry  out, 
papas  grumble,  miss  pines  and  loses  her  health  at  Baymouth 
or  Ballinafad — consent  is  got  at  last,  Jones  takes  his  degree, 
Jenkins  gets  his  company  ;  Miss  Smith  and  Miss  O'Shaugh- 
nessy become  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jenkins. 

For  the  first  year  it  is  all  very  well.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  great 
bouncing  handsome  creature,  lavishly  fond  of  the  adored 
Jones,  and  caring  for  no  other  company  but  his.  They  have 
a  cottage  at  Bayswater.  He  walks  her  out  every  evening.  lie 
sits  and  reads  the  last  new  novel  to  her  while  she  works  slip- 
pers for  him,  or  makes  some  little  tiny  caps  and — dear  Julia, 
dear  Edward  !  they  are  all  in  all  to  one  another. 

Old  Mrs.  Smith  of  course  comes  up  from  Swansea  at  the 
time  when  the  little  caps  are  put  into  requisition,  and  takes  pos- 
session of  the  cottage  at  Bayswater.  Mrs.  Jones,  Senior,  calls 
upon  Mrs.  Edward  Jones'  mamma,  and,  of  course,  is  desirous  to 
do  everything  that  is  civil  to  the  family  of  Edward's  wife. 

Mrs.  Jones  finds  in  the  mother-in-law  of  her  Edward  a  large 
woman  with  a  cotton  umbrella,  who  dines  in  the  middle  of  the 
daj-,  and  has  her  beer,  and  who  calls  Mrs.  Jones  mum.  What 
a  state  tliey  are  in  at  Pocklington  Scjuare  about  this  woman  ! 
How  can  they  be  civil  to  her  ?  Whom  can  they  ask  to  meet 
her  ?  How  the  girls,  Edward's  sisters,  go  on  about  her ! 
Fanny  says  she  ought  to  be  shown  to  the  housekeeper's  room 
when  she  calls  ;  Mary  proposes  that  Mrs,  Shay,  the  washer- 
woman, should  be  invited  on  the  d.ay  when  Mrs.  Smith  comes  to 
dinner;  and  Emma  (who  was  Edward's  favorite  sister,  and  who 
considers  herself  jilted  by  his  marriag(;  with  Julia)  ))ointsoutthe 
most  dreadfid  thing  (jf  all,  that  INTrs.  Smith  and  .luliaare  exactly 
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alike,  and  that  in  a  few  years  Mrs.  Edward  Jones  will  be  the 
very  image  of  that  great  enormous  unwieldy  horrid  old  woman. 

Closeted  witli  her  daughter,  of  whom  and  of  her  baby  she 
has  taken  possession,  Mrs.  Smith  gives  her  opinion  about  the 
Joneses  :  They  may  be  very  good,  but  they  are  too  fine  ladies 
for  Aer,  and  they  evidently  think  she  is  not  good  enough  for 
them ;  they  are  sad  worldly  people,  and  have  never  sat  under 
a  good  minister,  that  is  clear  ;  they  talked  French  before  her 
on  the  day  slie  called  in  Pocklington  Gardens, '  and  though  they 
were  laugliing  at  me,  I'm  sure  I  can  pardon  them,'  Mrs.  Smith 
says.  Edward  and  Julia  have  a  little  altercation  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  family  has  treated  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Julia,  burst- 
ing into  tears  asshe  claspsthe  child  toher  bosora,says,'  Mycliild, 
my  child,  will  you  be  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  your  mother  ! ' 

Edward  flings  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage.  It  is  true  tliat 
Mrs.  Smith  is  not  fit  to  associate  with  his  family,  and  that  her 
manners  are  not  like  theirs  ;  that  Julia's  eldest  brother,  who 
is  a  serious  tanner  at  Cardiff,  is  not  a  pleasant  companion  after 
dinner  ;  and  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  be  called  'Ned'  and 
'old  cove'  by  her  younger  brother,  who  is  an  attorney's  clerk 
in  Gray's  Inn,  and  favors  Ned  by  asking  him  to  lend  him  a 
'sov.,'  and  by  coming  to  dinner  on  Sundays.  It  is  true  'the 
appearance  of  that  youth  at  the  first  little  party  the  Edward 
Joneses  gave  after  their  marriage,  when  Natvy  disgracefully 
inebriated  himself,  caused  no  little  scandal  among  his  friends, 
and  much  wrath  on  tlie  part  of  old  Jones,  who  said,  '  That 
little  scamp  called  ray  daughters  by  their  Christian  names  ! — 
a  little  beggar  that  is  not  tit  to  sit  down  in  my  hall.  If  ever 
he  dares  to  call  at  my  house  I'll  tell  Jobbins  to  fling  a  pail  of 
water  over  him.'  And  it  is  true  that  Natty  called  many  times 
ill  Pocklington  Square,  and  complained  to  Edward  that  he, 
Nat,  could  neither  see  his  mar  nor  the  gurls,  and  tiiat  the  old 
gent  cut  up  uncommon  stiff. 

So  you  see  Edward  Jones  has  had  his  way  and  got  a  hand- 
some wife,  but  at  what  expense?  He  and  his  family  are  sep- 
arated. His  wife  brought  him  nothing  but  good  looks.  Her 
stock  of  brains  is  small.  She  is  not  easy  in  the  new  society 
into  which  she  has  been  brought,  and  sits  quite  mum  both  at 
the  grand  parties  which  the  old  Joneses  give  in  Pocklington 
Square,  and  at  the  snug  little  entertainments  which  poor 
Edward  Jones  tries  on  his  own  part.  The  Avomen  of  the  Jones' 
set  try  her  in  every  way,  and  can  get  no  good  from  her  ; 
Jones'  male  friends,  who  are  civilized  beings,  talk  to  her,  and 
receive  only  monosyllables  in  reply.     His  house  is  a  stupid 
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one;  his  acquaintances  drop  off;  he  has  no  circle  at  all  at 
last,  except,  to  be  sure,  that  increasing  family  circle  which 
brings  up  old  Mrs.  Smith  from  Swansea  every  year. 

What  is  the  lot  of  a  man  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  years  who 
has  a  wife  like  this  ?  She  is  handsome  no  longer,  and  she 
never  had  any  other  merit.  He  can't  read  novels  to  her  all 
through  his  life,  while  she  is  working  sli])i)ers — it  is  absurd. 
He  can't  be  philandering  in  Kensington  Gardens  with  a  lady 
who  does  not  walk  out  now  except  with  two  nursemaids  and 
the  twins  in  a  go-cart.  He  is  a  young  man  still,  when  she  is 
an  old  woman.  Love  is  a  might}^  fine  thing,  dear  J  Job,  but  it 
is  not  the  life  of  a  man.  There  are  a  thousand  other  things 
for  him  to  think  of  besides  the  red  lips  of  Lucy,  or  the  bright 
eyes  of  Eliza.  There  is  business,  there  is  friendship,  there  is 
society,  there  are  taxes,  there  is  ambition,  and  the  manly  desire 
to  exercise  the  talents  which  are  given  us  by  Heaven,  and  reap 
the  prize  of  our  desert.  There  are  other  books  in  a  man's 
library  besides  Ovid  ;  and  after  dawdling  ever  so  long  at  a 
woman's  knee,  one  day  he  gets  up  and  is  free.  We  liave  all 
been  there  ;  we  have  all  had  the  fever,  the  strongest  and  the 
smallest,  fi"om  Samson,  Hercules,  Rinaldo,  downward  ;  but  it 
burns  out,  and  you  get  well. 

Ladies  who  read  this,  and  who  know  what  a  love  I  have  for 
the  whole  sex,  will  not,  I  hope,  cry  out  at  the  above  observa- 
tions, or  be  angry  because  I  state  that  the  ardor  of  love  declines 
after  a  certain  period.  My  dear  Mi;s.  Hopkins,  you  would  not 
have  Hopkins  to  carr}^  on  the  same  absurd  behavior  which  he 
exhibited  when  he  was  courting  you  ?  or  in  place  of  going  to 
bed  and  to  sleep  comfortably,  sitting  up  half  the  night  to 
write  to  you  bad  verses?  You  Avouid  not  have  him  racked 
with  jealousy  if  you  danced  or  spoke  with  anyone  else  at  a 
ball  ;  or  neglect  all  his  friends,  his  business,  his  interest  in 
life,  in  order  to  dangle  at  your  feet  ?  No,  you  are  a  sensible 
woman;  you  know  that  he  must  go  to  his  counting  house, 
that  he  must  receive  and  visit  his  friends,  and  that  he  must 
attend  to  his  and  your  interest  in  li^e.  You  are  no  longer  his 
goddess,  his  fairy,  his  peerless  paragon,  whose  name  he  shouted 
as  Don  Quixote'did  that  of  Dulcinea.  You  are  Jane  Hop- 
kins, you  are  thirty  years  old,  you  have  got  a  parcel  of  chil- 
dren, and  Hop  loves  you  and  them  with  all  his  heart.  He 
would  be  a  helpless  driveler  and  nitniy  were  he  to  be  honey- 
mooning still,  where.'is  he  is  a  good,  honest  fellow,  respected 
on  'Change,  like<l  by  his  friends,  and  famous  for  his  port  wine. 
Yes,  Bob,  the  fever  goes,  but  the  wife  doesn't.     Long  after 
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your  passion  is  over,  Mrs.  Brown  will  be  at  your  side,  good 
soul  still  ;  and  it  is  for  that,  as  I  trust,  long  subsequent  period 
of  my  worth}^  Bob's  life  that  I  am  anxious.  How  will  she 
look  when  the  fairy  brilliancy  of  the  honeymoon  has  faded 
into  the  light  of  common  day  ? 

You  are  of  a  jovial  and  social  turn,  and  like  to  see  the  world, 
as  why  should  you  not  ?  It  contains  a  great  number  of  kind 
and  honest  folks,  from  whom  you  may  hear  a  thousand  things 
wise  and  j)leasant.  A  man  ought  to  like  his  neighbors,  to  mix 
with  his  neighbors,  to  be  popular  witli  liis  neiglibors.  It  is  a 
friendly  lieart  that  has  plenty  of  friends.  You  can't  be  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Brown  forever  and  ever  ;  you  will  be  a  couple  of 
old  geese  if  you  do. 

Slie  ought,  then,  to  be  able  to  make  your  house  pleasant  to 
your  friends.  She  ought  to  attract  them  to  it  by  her  'grace, 
her  good  breeding,  her  good  humor.  Let  it  be  said  of  her, 
'  What  an  uncommon  nice  woman  Mrs.  Brown  is  ! '  Let  her 
be,  if  not  a  clever  woman,  an  appreciator  of  cleverness  in 
others,  which,  perhaps,  clever  folks  like  better.  Above  all, 
let  her  have  a  sense  of  humor,  my  dear  Bob,  for  a  woman 
without  a  laugh  in  her  (like  the  late  excellent  Mrs.  Brown)  is 
the  greatest  bore  in  existence.  Life  without  laughing  is  a 
dreary  blank.  A  woman  who  cannot  laugh  is  a  wet  blanket 
on  a  kindly  nuptial  couch.  A  good  laugh  is  sunshine  in  a 
house.  A  quick  intelligence,  a  brightening  eye,  a  kind  smile, 
a  cheerful  spirit — these,  I  hope,  JMrs.  Bob  will  bring  to  j'^ou  in 
her  trousseau,  to  be  used  afterward  for  daily  wear.  Before 
all  things,  my  dear  nephew,  try  and  have  a  cheerful  Avife. 

What,  indeed,  does  not  that  word  'cheerfulness'  imply  ?  It 
means  a  contented  spirit,  it  means  a  pure  heart,  it  means  a  kind 
and  lovingdis})osition;  it  means  humility  and  charity;  it  means 
agenerous  appreciation  of  others,  and  a  modest  opinion  of  self. 
Stu|)id  peo])le,peo2)le  whodonotkiiow  howto  laugh,  are  always 
pompous  and  self-conceited  ;  that  is,  bigoted  ;  that  is,  cruel  ; 
that  is,  ungentle, uncharitable,  unchristian.  Have  a  good,  jolly, 
laughing,  kind  woman, then,  for  your  partner, you  who  are  your- 
self a  kind  and  jolly  fellow  ;  aiidwlien  yougo  to  sleep,and  when 
you  wake,  I  pray  there  may  be  a  smile  under  each  of  your  hon- 
est nightcaps. 

OUT  OF  TOWN. 

I. 

I  HAVE  little  news,  my  dear  Bob,  Avherewith  to  entertain 
thee  from  this  city,  from   which  almost  everybody  has  fled 
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within  the  last  week,  and  which  lies  in  a  state  of  torpor.  T 
wonder  what  the  newspapers  find  to  talk  about  day  after  da}', 
and  how  they  come  out  every  morning.  But  for  a  little  distant 
noise  of  cannonading  from  the  Danube  and  the  Tlieiss,  the 
whole  world  is  silent,  and  London  seems  to  have  hauled  down 
her  flag,  as  her  Majesty  has  done  at  Pimlico,  and  the  queen  of 
cities  has  gone -out  of  town. 

You,  in  pursuit  of  Miss  Kicklebury,  are  probably  by  this  time 
at  Spa  or  Homburg.  Watch  her  well,  Bob,  and  see  what  her 
temper  is  like.  See  whether  she  flirts  with  the  foreigners  much, 
examine  how  she  looks  of  a  morning  (you  will  have  a  hun- 
dred opportunities  of  familiarity,  and  can  drop  in  and  out  of 
a  friend's  apartments  at  a  German  watering  place  as  you  never 
can  hope  to  do  here),  examine  her  conduct  with  her  little  sis- 
ters, if  they  are  of  the  party,  whether  she  is  good  and  })layful 
with  them,  see  whether  she  is  cheerful  and  obedient  to  old 
Lady  Kick  (I  acknowledge  a  hard  task) — in  fine,  try  her  man- 
ners and  temper,  and  see  whether  she  wears  them  all  day,  and 
only  puts  on  her  smiles  with  her  fresh  bonnet,  to  come  out  on 
the  parade  at  music  time.  I,  meanwhile,  remain  behind,  alone 
in  our  airy  and  great  Babylon. 

As  an  old  soldier  when  he  gets  to  his  ground  begins  straight- 
way d  se  caser,  as  the  French  say,  makes  the  most  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  can,  an  old  Lon- 
don man,  if  obliged  to  pass  the  dull  season  in  town,  accom- 
modates himself  to  the  time,  and  forages  here  and  there  in  the 
deserted  city,  and  manages  to  make  his  own  tent  snug.  A 
thousand  means  of  comfort  and  amusement  spring  up,  whereof 
a  man  has  no  idea  of  the  existence  in  the  midst  of  the  din  and 
racket  of  the  London  season.  I,  for  my  part,  am  grown  to 
that  age,  sir,  when  I  like  the  quiet  time  the  best  ;  the  gayety 
of  the  great  London  season  is  too  strong  and  nois}^  for  me  ;  I 
like  to  talk  to  my  beloved  metropolis  when  she  has  done  danc- 
ing at  crowded  balls,  and  squeezing  at  concerts,  and  chattering 
at  conversaziones,  and  gorging  at  great  dinners — when  she  is 
calm,  contemplative,  confidential,  and  at  leisure. 

Colonel  Padniore  of  our  club  being  out  of  town,  and  too 
wise  a  man  to  send  his  favorite  old  cob  to  grass,  I  mounted 
him  3'esterday,  and  took  a  ride  in  Rotten  Row,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  where  but  ten  days  back  all  sorts  of  life, 
hilarity,  and  lios}»itality  were  going  on.  What  a  change  it  is 
now  in  the  Park  from  that  scene  which  the  modern  I'epys, 
and  that  ingenious  youth  who  signs  his  immortal  drawings 
with  a  D  surmounted  by  a  dickey  bird,  depicted  only  a  few 
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weeks  ago  !  Where  are  the  thousands  of  carriages  that  crawled 
along  the  Serpentine  shore,  and  which  give  an  observant  man 
a  happy  and  w^holesorae  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  ?  for 
you  shall  be  a  man  long  upon  the  town,  and  pass  five  hundred 
equipages  without  knowing  tlie  owners  of  one  of  them.  Where 
are  the  myriads  of  horsemen  who  trampled  the  Row  ? — the 
splendid  dandies  whose  boots  were  shiny,  whose  chins  were 
tufted,  whose  shirts  were  astounding,  whose  manners  were 
frank  and  manly,  whose  brains  were  somewhat  small  ?  Where 
are  the  stout  old  capitalists  and  bishops  on  their  cobs  (the 
bench,  b}^  the  way,  cuts  an  uncommonly  good  figure  on  horse- 
back) ?  Where  are  the  dear  rideresses,  above  all  ?  Where  is 
slie  the  gleaming  of  whose  red  neck  ribbon  in  the  distance 
made  your  venerable  uncle's  heart  beat,  IJob  ?  He  sees  her 
now  prancing  bj-,  severe  and  beautiful — a  j'oung  Diana,  with 
pure  bright  eyes  !  Where  is  Fanny,  who  M.ore  the  pretty  gray 
hat  and  feather,  and  rode  the  pretty  gray  mare?  Fanny  changed 
her  name  last  week,  without  ever  so  much  as  sending  me  a 
piece  of  cake.  The  gay  squadrons  have  disappeared  ;  the 
ground  no  longer  thrills  with  the  ihumpof  their  countlesshoofs. 
Watteau-like  groups  in  sliot  silks  no  longer  compose  themselves 
under  the  green  boughs  of  Kensington  Gardens  ;  the  scarlet 
trumpeters  have  blown  themselves  away  thence  ;  you  don't 
behold  a  score  of  horsemen  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  ride  ;  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  Highflyer,  whom  afortnight since  j^ounever  saw 
unaccompanied  by  some  superb  young  earl  and  7'one  of  the 
fashion,  had  j'esterdav  so  little  to  do  with  her  beautiful  e^es 
that  she  absolutely  tried  to  kill  your  humble  servant  with  them 
as  she  cantered  by  me  in  at  the  barriers  of  the  Row,  and  looked 
round  firing  Parthian  shots  behind  her.  But  Padmore's  cob 
did  not  trot,  nor  did  my  blood  run  any  the  quicker,  Mr.  Bob  ; 
man  and  beast  are  grown  too  old  and  steady  to  be  put  out  of 
our  pace  by  any  Mrs.  Highflyer  of  them  all  ;  and  though  I  hope, 
if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  never  to  be  unmoved  by  the  sight  of 
a  pretty  girl,  it  is  not  thy  kind  of  beauty,  oh,  ogling  and  vain 
Delilah,  that  can  set  me  cantering  after  thee. 

By  the  wa}^  one  of  tlie  benefits  I  find  in  the  dull  season  is 
at  my  own  lodgings.  When  I  ring  the  bell  now,  that  uncom- 
monly prettj'^  young  woman  the  landlady's  daughter  conde- 
scends to  come  in  and  superintend  my  comfort,  and  whisk  about 
among  the  books  and  tea  things,  and  wait  upon  me  in  general ; 
whereas  in  the  full  season,  when  young  Lord  Claude  Lollypop  is 
here  attending  to  his  arduous  duties  in  parliament,  and  occupy- 
ing his  accustomed  lodgings  on  the  second  floor,  the  deuce  a  bit 
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will  Miss  Flora  ever  deign  to  bring  a  message  or  a  letter  to  old 
Mr.  Brown  on  the  first,  but  sends  me  in  Muggins,  my  old  serv- 
ant, whose  ugl}'^  face  I  have  known  any  time  these  thirty  years, 
or  the  blowsy  raaid-of-all-work  with  her  sandy  hair  in  papers. 

Again,  at  the  club,  how  many  privileges  does  a  man  linger- 
ing in  London  enjoy,  from  which  he  is  precluded  in  the  full 
season  ?  Every  man  in  every  club  has  three  or  four  special 
aversions — men  who  somehow  annoy  him,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  you  and  I,  Bob,  are  hated  by  some  particular  man, 
and  for  that  excellent  reason  for  which  the  poet  disliked  Dr. 
Fell — the  appearance  of  old  Banquo,  in  the  same  place,  in  the 
same  armchair,  reading  the  newspaper  day  after  day  and  even- 
ing after  evening  ;  of  Mr.  Plodder  threading  among  the  coffee- 
room  tables  and  taking  note  of  every  man's  dinner  ;  of  old 
General  Hawkshaw,  who  makes  that  constant  noise  in  the  club, 
sneezing,  coughing,  and  blowing  his  nose — all  these  men,  by 
their  various  defects  or  qualities,  have  driven  me  half  mad  at 
times,  and  I  have  thought  to  mj^self,  Oh,  that  I  could  go  to  the 
club  without  seeing  Banquo — Oli,  that  Plodder  would  not  come 
and  inspect  my  mutton  chop — Oh,  that  fate  would  remove 
Hawkshaw  and  his  pocket  handkerchief  forever  out  of  my  sight 
and  hearing !  Well,  August  arrives,  and  one's  three  men  of 
the  sea  are  off  one's  shoulders.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banquo  are  at 
Leamington,  the  paper  says  ;  Mr.  Plodder  is  gone  to  Paris  to 
inspect  the  dinners  at  the  Trois  Freres  ;  and  Hawkshaw  is 
coughing  away  at  Brighton,  where  the  sad  sea  waves  murmur 
before  him.  The  club  is  your  own.  How  pleasant  it  is  !  You 
can  get  the  Globe  and  Standard  now  without  a  struggle  ;  you 
may  see  all  the  Sunday  papers  ;  when  you  dine  it  is  not  like 
dining  in  a  street  dinned  by  the  tramp  of  waiters  perpetually 
passing  with  clanking  dishes  of  various  odors,  and  jostled  by 
young  men  who  look  scowlingly  down  upon  your  dinner  as  they 
pass  with  creaking  boots.  They  are  all  gone — you  sit  in  a  vast 
and  agreeable  apartment  with  twenty  large  servants  at  your 
orders — if  you  were  a  duke  with  a  thousand  pounds  a  day  you 
couldn't  be  better  served  or  lodged.  Those  men,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  are  anxious  to  prevent  your  desires  and 
make  you  happy — the  butler  bustles  about  with  your  pint  of 
wine — if  you  order  a  dish,  the  c/<e/ himself  will  probably  cook 
it.     What  mortal  can  ask  more? 

I  once  read  in  a  book  ])urporting  to  give  descriptions  of 
TiOndon,  and  life  and  manners,  an  account  of  a  family  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  genteel  life,  who  shut  uj)  the  front  windows  of 
their  house,  and  lived  in  the  back  rooms,  from  which  they  only 
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issued  for  fresh  air  surreptitiously  at  midniglit,  so  that  their 
friends  might  suppose  that  they  were  out  of  town.  I  suppose 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  tliis  legend.  I  supjiose  that 
some  people  are  actually  afraid  to  be  seen  in  London  when  the 
persons  who  form  tlieir  society  have  quitted  the  metropolis ; 
and  that  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Higgs,  being  left  at  home  at  Islington 
when  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Biggs,  their  next-door  neighbors,  have  de- 
parted for  Margate  or  Gravesend,  feel  pangs  of  sliame  at  tlieir 
own  poverty,  and  envy  at  their  friends'  better  fortune.  I  have 
seen  many  men  and  cities,  my  dear  Bob,  and  noted  their  man- 
ners ;  and  for  servility  I  will  back  a  freeborn  Englishman  of 
the  respectable  classes  against  any  man  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  In  the  competition  for  social  rank  between  Higgs  aiid 
Biggs  think  what  a  strange  standard  of  superiority  is  set  u]) ! 
— a  shilling  steamer  to  Gravesend,  and  a  few  shrimps  more  or 
less  on  one  part  or  the  other,  settle  the  claim.  Perhaps  in  what 
is  called  high  life  there  are  disputes  as  paltry,  aims  as  mean, 
and  distinctions  as  absurd  :  but  my  business  is  with  this  pres- 
ent folly  of  being  ashamed  to  be  in  London.  Ashamed,  sir  ! 
I  like  being  in  London  at  this  time,  and  have  so  mixch  to  s?ij 
regarding  the  pleasures  of  the  place  in  the  dead  season  that  I 
hope  to  write  you  another  letter  regarding  it  next  week. 

II. 

Careerixg  during  the  season  from  one  party  to  another, 
from  one  great  dinner  of  twent}'  covers  to  another  of  eighteen 
guests,  from  Lady  Ilustlebury's  rout  to  Mrs.  Packingtoii's 
soiree — friendship,  to  a  man  about  town,  becomes  impossible 
from  February  to  August :  it  is  only  his  acquaintances  he  can 
cultivate  during  those  six  months  of  turmoil. 

In  the  last  fortnight  one  has  had  leisure  to  recur  to  more 
tender  emotions  :  in  other  words,  as  nobody  has  asked  me  to 
dinner,  I  have  been  about  seeking  dinners  from  my  old  friends. 
And  very  glad  are  they  to  see  you  ;  very  kindly  and  hospitable 
are  they  disposed  to  be  ;  very  pleasant  are  those  little  calm 
reunions  in  the  quiet  summer  evenings,  when  the  beloved 
fi'iend  of  your  youth  and  you  sip  a  bottle  of  claret  together 
leisurely  without  candles,  and  ascend  to  the  drawing  room 
where  the  friend  of  your  j  outh's  wife  sits  blandly  presiding 
over  the  teapot.  What  matters  that  it  is  the  metal  teapot,  the 
silver  utensils  being  packed  off  to  the  banker's  ?  What  mat- 
ters that  the  hangings  are  down,  and  the  luster  in  a  brown 
hollands  bag  ?  Intimacy  increases  by  this  artless  confidence — 
you  are  admitted  to  a  family  en  deshabille.     In  an  honest 
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man's  house  the  wine  is  never  sent  to  the  banker's  ;  be  can 
always  go  to  the  cellar  for  that.  And  so  we  drink  and  prattle 
in  quiet — about  the  past  season,  about  our  sons  at  college,  and 
what  not.  We  become  intimate  again,  because  Fate,  which 
I  has  long  separated  us,  throws  us  once  more  together.  I  say 
the  dull  season  is  a  kind  season  :  gentle  and  amiable,  friendly, 
and  full  of  quiet  enjoyment. 

Among  these  pleasant  little  meetings,  for  which  the  present 
season  has  given  time  and  opportunity,  I  shall  mention  one, 
sir,  which  took  place  last  Wednesday,  and  which  during  the 
very  dinner  itself  I  vowed  I  would  describe,  if  the  venerable 
Mr.  Panch  would  grant  me  leave  and  space,  in  the  columns  of 
I  journal  which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  mirth  and 
^ood  will. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  something,  sir,  there  lived 
at  a  villa,  at  a  short  distance  from  London,  a  certain  gentleman 
and  lady  who  had  many  acquaintances  and  friends,  among 
whom  was  your  humble  servant.  For  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  young  woman  was  to  be  her  friend,  so  friendl}-  was 
she,  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  full  of  natural  genius,  and  graceful 
feminine  accomplishment.  Whatever  she  did  she  did  .charm- 
ingly ;  her  life  was  decorated  with  a  hundred  prett}'^  gifts,  witli 
which,  as  one  would  fancy,  kind  fairies  had  endowed  her  cradle; 
music  and  pictures  seemed  to  flow  naturally  out  of  her  hand 
as  she  laid  it  on  the  piano  or  the  drawing  board.  She  sang 
exquisitely,  and  with  a  full  heart,  and  as  if  she  couldn't  help  it 
any  more  than  a  bird.  I  have  an  image  of  this  fair  creature 
before  me  now:  a  calm,  sunshiny  evening,  a  green  lawn  flaring 
with  roses  and  geraniums,  and  a  half  dozen  gentlemen  saunter- 
ing thereon  in  a  state  of  great  contentment,  or  gathered  under 
the  veranda,  by  the  .open  French  window  ;  near  by  she  sits 
singing  at  the  jtiano.  Slie  is  in  a  pink  dress  ;  she  has  gl(/ot 
sleeves  ;  a  little  child  in  a  prodigious  sash  is  playing  about  at  her 
mother's  knee.  She  sings  song  after  song  ;  the  sun  goes  down 
behind  the  black  fir  trees  that  belt  the  lawn,  and  missy  in  the 
blue  sash  vanishes  to  the  nursery  ;  the  room  darkens  in  the  twi- 
light ;  the  stars  appear  in  the  heaven — and  the  tips  of  the  cigars 
glow  in  thebalcony;  she  sings  song  aftersong, in  accents  sof  land 
low,  tender  and  melodious — we  are  never  tired  of  heaving  her. 
Indeed,  l>ob,  I  can  hear  her  still — the  stars  of  tliose  calm  nights 
still  shine  in  my  memory,  and  I  have  been  humming  one  of  her 
tunes  with  my  pen  in  my  moulh,  to  the  surprise  of  IMr.  Dodder, 
who  is  writing  at  the  op])osite  side  of  the  table,  and  woiidering 
atthblackadaisical  expression  which  pervadesmy  venerable  mug. 
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You  will  naturally  argue  from  the  above  pathetic  passage 
that  I  was  greatly  smitten  by  Mrs.  Nightingale  (as  we  will  call 
this  lady,  if  you  will  permit  me).  You  are  right,  sir.  For  what 
is  an  amiable  woman  made,  but  that  we  should  fall  in  love 
with  her  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  to  lose  your  sleep, 
or  give  up  your  dinner,  or  make  yourself  unhappy  in  her  ab- 
sence; but  when  the  sun  shines  (and  it  is  not  too  hot)  I  like  to 
bask  in  it ;  when  the  bird  sings,  to  listen;  and  to  admire  that 
which  is  admirable  with  anhonest  and  hearty  enjoyment.  There 
were  a  half  dozen  men  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak  who  wore 
Mrs. Nightingale's  colors,  and  we  used  to  be  invited  down  from 
London  of  a  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  Thorn  wood, by  the  hospi- 
table host  and  hostess  there,  and  it  seemed  like  going  back  to 
school  when  we  came  away  by  the  coach  of  a  Monday  morning; 
we  talked  of  her  all  the  way  back  to  London,  to  separate  upon 
our  various  callings  when  we  got  into  the  smoky  city.  Salvator 
Rodgers,  the  painter,  went  to  his  easel;  Woodward,  the  barris- 
ter, to  his  chambers;  Piper, the  doctor,  to  his~patient(forhe  then 
had  only  one), and  so  forth.  Fate  called  us  each  to  his  business, 
and  has  sent  us  upon  many  a  distant  errand  since  that  day. 
But  from  that  day  to  this,  wlienever  we  meet, the  remembrance 
of  the  holidays  at  Thornwood  has  been  always  a  bond  of  union 
between  us:  and  we  have  always  had  Mrs.  Nightingale's  colors 
put  away  among  the  cherished  relics  of  old  times. 

N.  was  a  West  India  merchant,  and  his  property  went  to  the 
bad.  He  died  at  Jamaica.  Thornwood  was  let  to  other  peo- 
ple, who  knew  us  not.  The  widow,  with  a  small  jointure,  re- 
tired, and  educated  her  daughter  abroad.  We  had  not  heard 
of  her  for  j'ears  and  years,  nor  until  she  came  to  town  about  a 
legacy  a  few  weeks  since. 

In  those  years  and  years  what  changes  have  taken  place  ! 
Sir  Salvator  Rodgers  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acadenn^  ; 
Woodward,  the  barrister,  has  made  a  fortune  at  the  bar  ;  and 
in  seeing  Dr.  Piper  in  his  barouche,  as  he  rolls  about  Bel- 
gravia  and  May  Fair,  you  at  once  know  what  a  man  of 
importance  he  has  become. 

On  last  Monday  week,  sir,  I  received  a  letter  in  a  delicate 
female  handwriting,  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  and 
which  Miss  Flora,  the  landlady's  daughter,  condescended  to 
bring  me,  saying  that  it  had  been  left  at  the  door  by  two  ladies 
in  a  brougham. 

'  Why  did  you  not  let  them  come  upstairs  ?  '  said  I  in  a 
rage  after  reading  the  note. 

'"  We    don't    know    what   sort   of   people   goes    about    in 
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broughams,'  said  Miss  Flora,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  ;  *  we 
don't  want  no  ladies  in  our  house.'  And  she  flung  her  imper- 
tinence out  of  the  room. 

The  note  was  signed  Frances  Nightingale — whereas  our 
Nightingale's  name  was  Louisa.  But  this  Frances  was  no  other 
tlian  the  little  thing  in  the  large  blue  sash,  whom  we  remem- 
bered at  Thornwood  ever  so  many  years  ago.  The  writer  de- 
clared that  she  recollected  me  quite  well,  that  her  mamma  was 
most  anxious  to  see  an  old  friend,  and  that  they  had  apartments 
at  No.  166  Clarges  Street,  Piccadilly,  whither  I  hastened  off 
to  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Nightingale. 

When  I  entered  the  room  a  tall  and  beautiful  young  woman 
with  blue  eyes,  and  serene  and  majestic  air,  came  up  to  shake 
hands  with  me  ;  and  I  beheld  in  her,  without  in  the  least  recog- 
nizing, the  little  Fanny  of  the  blue  sash.  Mamma  came  out  of 
the  adjoining  apartment  presently.  We  had  not  met  since — 
since  all  sorts  of  events  had  occurred — her  voice  was  not  a 
little  agitated.  Here  was  that  fair  creature  whom  we  had 
admired  so.  Sir,  I  shall  not  say  whether  she  was  altered  or 
not.  The  tones  of  her  voice  were  as  sweet  and  kind  as  ever 
— and  we  talked  about  Miss  Fanny  as  a  subject  in  common  be- 
tween us,  and  I  admired  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the  3'oung 
lady,  though  I  did  not  mind  telling  her  to  her  face  (at  which, 
to  be  sure,  the  girl  was  delighted)  that  she  never  in  my  eyes 
Avould  be  half  so  pretty  as  her  mother. 

Well,  sir,  upon  this  day  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
dinner  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  which  I  determined  to  consecrate  this  present  page. 

It  so  happened  that  everybod}'^  was  in  town  of  the  old  set 
of  whom  I  have  made  mention,  and  everybody  was  disengaged. 
Sir  Salvator  Rodgers  (who  has  become  such  a  swell  since  he 
was  knighted  and  got  the  cordon  of  the  order  of  the  George 
and  Blue  Boar  of  Russia  that  we  like  to  laugh  at  him  a  little) 
made  his  appearance  at  eight  o'clock,  and  was  perfectly  natural 
and  affable.  Woodward,  the  lawyer,  forgot  his  abominable  law 
and  his  money,  about  which  he  is  always  thinking  ;  and  finally, 
Dr.  Piper,  of  whom  we  despaired,  because  his  wife  is  mortally 
jealous  of  every  lady  whom  he  attends,  and  will  hardly  let  hira 
dine  out  of  her  sight,  had  pleaded  Lady  Rackstraw's  situation 
as  a  reason  for  not  going  down  to  Wimbledon  Common  till 
night — and  so  we  six  had  a  meeting. 

The  door  was  oj)ened  to  us  by  a  maid,  who  looked  us  hard 
in  the  face  as  we  went  upstairs,  and  who  was  no  other  than 
little  Fanny's  nurse  in  former  days,  come  like  us  to  visit  her 
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old  mistress.  We  all  knew  her  except  VV^oodward,  the  lawyer, 
and  all  shook  hands  with  her  except  him.  Constant  study  had 
driven  her  out  of  the  lawyer's  memor\'.  I  don't  think  Jk'  ever 
cared  for  Mrs.  Nightingale  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us  did,  or 
indeed  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  that  learned  man  to  care  for 
any  but  one  learned  person. 

And  what  do  you  think,  sir,  this  dear  and  faithfid  widow 
had  done  to  make  us  welcome  ?  She  remembered  the  dishes  that 
we  used  to  like  ever  so  long  ago,  and  she  had  every  man's  favor- 
ite dish  for  him.  Rodgers  used  to  have  a  passion  for  herrings 
— there  they  were  ;  the  lawyer,  who  has  an  enormous  appetite, 
which  he  gratifies  at  other  people's  expense,  had  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  onion  sauce,  which  the  lean  and  hungrj'  man  de- 
voured almost  entirely  ;  mine  did  not  come  till  the  second 
course — it  was  baked  plum  ])udding  :  I  was  affected  when  I 
Baw  it,  sir — I  choked  almost  when  I  ate  it.  Piper  made  a 
beautiful  little  speech,  and  made  an  ice  compound,  for  which 
be  was  famous,  and  we  drank  it  just  as  we  used  to  drink  it  in 
old  times,  and  to  the  health  of  the  widow. 

How  should  we  have  had  this  dinner,  how  could  we  all 
have  assembled  together  again,  if  everybod}^  had  not  been  out 
of  town,  and  everybody  had  not  been  disengaged?  Just  for 
one  evening,  the  scattered  members  of  an  old  circle  of  friend- 
shipreturnedandmetroundtheold  table  again — round  thislittle 
green  island  we  moor  for  thenightatleast, — to-morrow  we  part 
company,and  each  man  for  liimself  sails  over  the  irigens  mquor. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  find  that  everybody  really  is 
gone  away.  The  widow  left  town  on  Frida3^  I  have  been  on 
my  round  just  now,  and  have  been  met  at  every  step  by  closed 
shutters  and  the  faces  of  unfamiliar  charwomen.  No.  9  is 
gone  to  Malvern.  No.  37,  15,  25,  48,  and  36a,  are  gone  to 
Scotland.  The  solitude  of  the  club  begins  to  be  unbearable, 
and  I  found  Muggins  this  morning  preparing  a  mysterious  ap- 
jjaratusof  traveling  boot-trees,  and  dusting  the  portmanteaus. 

If  you  are  not  getting  on  mcII  with  the  Kickleburysat  Hom- 
burg  I  recommend  you  togotoSpa.  Mrs. Nightingaleis going 
thither,and  willbe  atthe  Hotel  d'Orange,  where  you  mayusemy 
name  and  present  yourself  to  her;  and  I  may  hint  to  you  in  con- 
fidence that  Miss  Fanny  will  have  a  very  pretty  little  fortune. 


ON  A  LADY  IN  AN  OPERA  BOX. 

Going  the  other  night  to  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  where 
there  was   a   magnificent   assemblage   of   rank   and   fashion 
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gathered  together  to  hoar  tlio  delightful  performance  of 
Mnie.  Sontag,  the  friend  who  conferred  upon  me  tlie  polite 
favor  of  a  ticket  to  the  stalls,  also  pointed  out  to  me  who  were 
the  most  remarkable  personages  rouiul  about  us.  There  were 
ambassadors,  politicians,  and  gentlemen,  military  and  literary  ; 
there  were  beauties,  French,  Russian,  and  English  ;  there  were 
old  ladies  who  had  been  beauties  once,  and  who,  by  the  help 
of  a  little  distance  and  politeness  (and  if  you  didn't  use  your 
opera  glass,  which  is  a  cruel  detector  of  paint  and  wrinkles), 
looked  young  and  handsome  still  ;  and  plenty  of  old  bucks  in 
the  stalls  and  boxes,  well  wigged,  well  gloved,  and  brilliantly 
waistcoated,  very  obsequious  to  the  ladies,  and  satisfied  with 
themselves  and  the  world. 

Up  in  the  second  tier  of  boxes  I  saw  a  very  stout,  jolly, 
good-humored  looking  lady,  whose  headdress  and  ringlets  and 
general  appurtenances  were  unmistakably  English — and  whom, 
were  you  to  meet  her  at  Timbuctoo,  or  in  tlie  seraglio  of  the 
Grand  Sultan  among  a  bevy  of  beauties  collected  from  all 
the  countries  of  the  earth,  one  would  instantly  know  to  be  a 
British  female.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  were  I  the  Padi- 
shah, I  would  select  that  moon-faced  houri  out  of  all  the  lovely 
society,  and  make  her  the  empress  or  grand  signora  of  my 
dominions  ;  but  simply  that  there  ia  a  character  about  our 
countrywomen  Avhich  leads  one  to  know,  recognize,  and  admire 
and  wonder  at  them  among  all  women  of  all  tongues  and  coun- 
tries. We  have  our  British  lion  ;  we  have  our  Britannia  ruling 
the  waves  ;  we  have  our  British  female — the  most  respectable, 
the  most  remarkable,  of  the  women  of  this  world.  And  now 
we  have  come  to  the  woman  who  gives  the  subject,  though  she 
is  not  herself  the  subject,  of  these  present  remarks. 

As  I  looked  at  her  with  that  fond  curiosity  and  silent  pleasure 
and  wonder  which  she  (T  mean  the  Great-British  Female)  always 
inspires  in  my  mind,  watching  her  smiles,  her  ways  and  mo- 
tions, her  alhirements  and  attractive  gestures — her  head  bob- 
bing to  this  friend  whom  she  recognized  ill  the  stalls — her  joll}"" 
fat  haiul  wagginga  welcome  totliat  ac(piaiiitaiice  ina  neighbor- 
ing box — my  friend  and  guide  for  the  evening  caught  her  eye, 
and  made  her  a  ii'spectful  l)ow,  and  said  to  me  with  a  look  of 
much  meaning,  '  That  is  IVIrs.  Trotter- Walker.'  And  from 
thatminuteIforgoti\Ime.S(intag,andthought()nl\  of  Afrs.T.-W, 

'So  that,'  said  I,  'is  Mrs."  Trotter- Walker  !  You  have 
touched  a  chord  in  my  heart.  You  have  brought  back  old 
times  to  my  memory,  and  made  me  recall  some  of  the  griefa 
and  disap})ointments  of  my  early  days.' 
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'Hold  your  tongue,  man!'  says  Tom,  my  friend.  'Listen 
to  the  Sontag  ;  how  divinely  she  is  singing  !  how  fresh  her 
voice  is  still  ! ' 

I  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Walker  all  the  time  with  unabated  in- 
tei'est.  '  Madam,'  tliought  I,  '  you  look  to  be  as  kind  and 
good-natured  a  person  as  eyes  ever  lighted  upon.  Tlie  way  in 
Avhich  you  are  smiling  to  that  young  dandy  with  the  double 
eyeglass,  and  the  empressetnent  with  which  he  returns  the  salute, 
show  that  your  friends  are  persons  of  rank  and  elegance,  and 
that  you  aie  esteemed  by  them — giving  them,  as  I  am  sure 
from  your  kind  appearance  you  do,  good  dinners  and  pleasant 
balls.  But  I  wonder  what  would  j'ou  think  if  you  knew  that  I 
was  looking  at  you  ?  I  behold  you  for  the  first  time  :  there 
are  a  hundred  pretty  young  girls  in  the  house, whom  an  amateur 
of  mere  beauty  would  ^^xaniiiie  with  much  greater  satisfaction 
than  he  wouhl  naturally  bestow  upon  a  lady  whose  prime  is 
past  ;  and  yet  the  sight  of  you  interests  me,  and  tickles  me,  so 
to  speak,  and  my  eyeglass  can't  remove  itself  from  the  con- 
templation of  your  honest  face.' 

What  is  it  that  interests  me  so  ?  What  do  you  suppose  in- 
terests a  man  the  most  in  this  life  ?  Himself,  to  be  sure.  It  is 
at  himself  he  is  looking  through  his  opera  glass — himself  who 
is  concerned,  or  he  would  not  be  watching  jow  so  keenly.  And 
now  let  me  confess  why  it  is  that  the  lady  in  the  upper  box 
excites  me  so,  and  why  I  say, '  That  is  Mrs,  Trotter-Walker,  is 
it?'  with  an  air  of  such  deep  interest. 

Well,  then.  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  odd 
it  happened  that  I  went  to  pass  the  winter  at  Rome,  as  we  will 
call  the  city.  Major-General  and  Mrs.  Trotter- Walker  were 
also  there  ;  and  until  I  heard  of  them  there  I  had  never  heard 
that  there  were  such  jjeople  in  existence  as  the  general  and 
the  lady — the  lady  yonder  with  the  large  fan  in  the  upper 
boxes.  Mrs.  Walker,  as  became  her  station  in  life,  took,  I 
dare  say,  very  comfortable  lodgings,  gave  dinners  and  parties 
to  her  friends,  and  had  a  night  in  the  week  for  receptions. 

Much  as  I  have  traveled  and  lived  abroad,  these  evening 
reunions  have  never  greatly  fascinated  me.  Men  cannot  live 
upon  lemonade,  wax  candles,  and  weak  tea.  Gloves  and  white 
neckcloths  cost  money,  and  those  plaguy  shiny  boots  are 
always  so  tight  and  hot.  Am  I  made  of  money  that  I  can  hire 
a  coach  to  go  to  one  of  these  soirees  on  a  rainy  Roman  night ; 
or  can  I  come  in  goloshes,  and  take  them  off  in  the  ante- 
chamber ?  I  am  too  poor  for  cabs,  and  too  vain  for  goloshes. 
If  it  had  been  to  see  the  girl  of  my  heart  (I  mean  at  the  time 
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when  there  were  girls,  and  I  had  a  heart),  I  couldn't  l)ave  gone 
in  goloshes.  AVoII,  not  being  in  love,  and  not  liking  weak  tea 
and  lemonade,  I  did  not  go  to  evening  parties  that  year  at 
Rome  ;  nor,  of  later  years,  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Copenhagen, 
Islington,  or  wherever  I  may  have  been. 

What,  then,  were  my  feelings  when  my  dear  and  valued 
friend  Mrs.  Coverlade  (she  is  a  daughter  of  tliat  venerable 
peer  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Commandine),  who  was 
passing  the  winter  too  at  Rome,  said  to  me,  *  My  dear  Dr. 
Pacilico,  what  have  you  done  to  offend  Mrs.  Trotter-AValker? ' 

'  I  know  no  person  of  that  name,'  I  said.  '  I  knew  Walker 
of  the  post  office,  and  poor  Trotter  who  was  a  ca[)tain  in  our 
regiment,  and  died  under  my  hands  at  the  Bahamas.  But  with 
the  Trotter-Walkers  I  haven't  the  honor  of  an  acquaintance.' 

'  Well,  it  is  not  likely  that  you  will  have  that  honor,'  Mrs. 
Coverlade  said.  'Mrs.  Walker  said  last  night  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  receive  you.' 

'  I  think  she  might  have  waited  until  I  asked  her,  madam,' 
I  said.  'What  have  I  done  to  her?  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  her :  how  should  I  want  to  get  into  her  house  or 
attend  at  her  Tuesdays? — confound  her  Tuesdays!'  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  said,  'Confound  JMrs.  Walker's  Tuesdays,'  and 
the  conversation  took  another  turn,  and  it  so  happened  that  I 
was  called  away  from  Rome  suddenly,  and  never  set  eyes  upon 
Mrs.  Walker,  or  indeed  thought  about  her,from  that  day  to  this. 

Strange  endurance  of  human  vanity  !  a  million  of  much 
more  important  conversations  have  escaped  one  since  then, 
most  likely — but  the  memory  of  this  little  mortification  (for 
such  it  is,  after  all)  remains  quite  fresh  in  the  mind,  and  un- 
forgotten,  though  it  is  a  trifle,  and  moi'e  than  half  a  score  of 
years  old.  AVe  forgive  injuries,  we  survive  even  our  remorse 
for  great  wrongs  that  we  ourselves  commit  ;  but  I  doubt  if 
we  ever  forgive  slights  of  this  nature  ]>ut  uj)on  us,  or  foi'get 
circumstances  in  which  our  self-love  had  been  made  to  suffer. 

Otherwise,  why  should  the  rememlirance  of  Mis.  Trotter- 
Walker  have  remained  so  livel}-  in  this  bosom  ?  Why  should 
her  appearance  have  excited  such  a  keen  interest  in  these  eyes? 
Had  Venus  or  Helen  (the  favorite  beauty  of  Paiis)  been  at  the 
side  of  Mrs.  T.-W.,  I  should  have  looked  at  the  latter  more 
than  at  the  (^iieen  of  Love  herself.  Had  JMrs.  Walker  mur- 
dered Mrs.  Pacitico,  or  inflicted  some  mortal  injury  u{)on  me, 
I  might  forgive  her — but  for  slight?  Never,  Mrs.  Trotter- 
Walker  ;  never,  by  Nemesis,  never  ! 
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And  now,  having  allowed  my  personal  wrath  to  explode,  let 
us  calmly  moralize  for  a  minute  or  two  upon  this  little  circum- 
stance ;  for  there  is  no  circumstance,  however  little,  that  won't 
afford  a  text  for  a  sermon.  Why  was  it  that  Mrs.  General 
Trotter- Walk(.>r  refused  to  receive  Dr.  S.  Pacifico  at  her  parties? 
She  had  noticed  me  probably  somewhere  where  I  had  not  re- 
marked lier  ;  slie  did  not  like  my  aquiline  countenance, ray  man- 
ner of  taking  snuff,  my  Blucher  boots,  or  what  not  ;  or  she  had 
seen  me  walking  with  my  friend  JackRaggett,  the  painter,onthe 
Pincio — a  fellow  with  a  hat  and  beard  like  a  bandit,  a  shabby 
paletot,  and  a  great  pipe  between  his  teeth.  I  was  not  genteel 
enough  for  her  circle — I  assume  that  to  be  the  reason  ;  indeed, 
Mrs.  Coverlade,  with  a  good-natured  smile  at  my  coat,  which 
I  own  was  sonic  what  shabby,  gave  me  to  understand  as  much. 

You  little  know,  my  worthy  kind  lady,  what  a  loss  you  had 
that  season  at  Rome  in  turning  up  your  amiable  nose  at  the 
present  writei*.  I  could  have  given  you  appropriate  anecdotes 
(with  which  my  mind  is  stored)  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe  (be- 
sides of  Africa,  Asia,  and  St.  Domingo)  which  T  have  visited,  I 
could  have  made  the  general  die  of  laughing  after  dinner  with 
some  of  my  funny  stories,  of  which  I  keep  a  book,  without 
which  I  never  travel.  I  am  content  with  ray  dinner  ;  I  can 
carve  beautifully,  and  make  jokes  upon  almost  any  dish  at 
table.  I  can  talk  about  wine,  cookery,  hotels  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent— anything  you  will.  I  have  been  familiar  with  cardi- 
nals, red  republicans,  Jesuits,  German  princes,  and  carbonari; 
and  what  is  more,  I  can  listen  and  hold  my  tongue  to  admira- 
tion. Ah,  madam  !  what  did  you  lose  in  refusing  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Solomon  Pacifico,  M.  D. ! 

And  why  ?  Because  my  coat  was  a  trifle  threadbare  ;  be- 
cause I  dined  at  the  Lepre  with  Raggett  and  some  of  those 
other  bandits  of  painters,  and  had  not  the  money  to  hire  a 
coach  and  horses. 

Gentilit}^  is  the  death  and  destruction  of  social  happiness 
among  the  middle  classes  in  England.  It  destroys  natural- 
ness (if  I  may  coin  such  a  word)  and  kindly  sympathies.  The 
object  of  life,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  friendly  with  everybod}^  As 
a  rule,  and  to  a  philosophical  cosmopolite,  every  man  ought  to 
be  welcome.  I  do  not  mean  to  your  intimacy  or  affection,  but  to 
your  society;  as  there  is,  if  we  would  or  could  but  discover  it, 
something  notable,  something  worthy  of  observation,  of  s^'ui- 
pathy,  of  wonder  and  amusement  in  every  fellow-mortal.  If  I 
had  been  Mr.  Pacifico  traveling  Avith  a  courier  and  a  carriage 
would  Mrs.  Walker  have  made  any  objection  to  me  ?     I  think 
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not.  It  was  the  Blucher  boots  and  the  worn  liat  aiid  theliomely 
companion  of  the  individual  which  were  unwelcome  to  this  lady. 
If  I  had  been  the  disguised  Duke  of  Pacitico,  and  not  a  retired 
army  surgeon,  would  she  have  forgiven  herself  for  slighting 
me  ?  What  stores  of  novels,  what  /'oiso?t  of  plays,  are  com- 
posed upon  this  theme — the  queer  old  character  in  the  wig  and 
cloak  throws  off  coat  and  spectacles,  and  appears  suddenly  with 
a  star  and  crown — a  Haroun  Alraschid,  or  other  merry  mon- 
arch. And  straightway  we  clap  our  hands  and  applaud — what. 
The  star  and  garter. 

But  disguised  emperors  are  not  common  nowadays.  You 
don't  turn  away  monarchs  from  your  door,  any  more  than  angels, 
unawares.  Consider,  though,  how  many  a  good  fellow  you  may 
shut  out  and  sneer  upon  !  wliat  an  immense  deal  of  pleasure, 
frankness,  kindness,  good-fellowship,  we  forego  for  the  sake  of 
our  confounded  gentility  and  respect  for  outward  show  !  In- 
stead of  placing  our  society  upon  an  honest  footing,  we  make 
our  aim  almost  avowedly  sordid.  Love  is  of  necessity  banished 
from  your  society  when  you  measure  all  your  guests  by  a  money 
standard. 

I  think  of  all  this — a  harmless  man — seeing  a  good-natured- 
looking,  jolly  woman  in  the  boxes  j'onder,  Avho  thouglit  herself 
once  too  great  a  person  to  associate  with  the  likes  of  me.  If  I 
give  myself  airs  to  my  neighbor,  may  I  think  of  this  too,  and  be 
a  little  more  humble  !  And  you,  honest  friend,  who  read  this — 
have  you  ever  pooh-poohed  a  man  as  good  as  you  ?  If  you  fall 
into  tlie  society  of  people  whom  you  are  pleased  to  call  your 
inferiors,  did  you  ever  sneer?  If  so,  change  I  into  U,  and 
the  fable  is  narrated  for  your  own  benefit,  b\  j^our  obedient 
servant,  S<^lomon  Pacifico. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  BEING  A  FOGY. 

While  I  was  riding  the  other  day  by  the  beautiful  Serpen- 
tine River  upon  my  excellent  friend  Hcaviside's  gray  col),  and 
in  company  of  the  gallant  and  agreeable  Augustus  'I'oplady,  a 
carriage  ])assed,from  which  looked  out  a  face  of  such  remark- 
able 1)eauty  that  Augustus  and  m^'self  (piiekened  our  pace  to 
follow  the  vehicle,  and  to  keep  for  a  while  those  ehai'ming  fea- 
tures in  view.  JNIy  beloved  and  unknown  young  friend  who 
peruse  these  lines,  it  was  very  likely  your  face  which  attracted 
your  humble  servant  ;  recollect  whether  you  were  not  in  the 
Park  upon  tlie  day  I  allude  to,  and  if  you  were,  whom  else  could 
I  mean  but  you  ?  I  don't  know  your  name  ;  I  liave  forgotten 
the  arms  on  the  carriage,  or  whether  there  were  anj'  ;  and  as 
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for  women's  dresses,  who  can  remember  them  ?  but  youf  dear 
kind  countenance  was  so  pretty  and  good-humored  and  pleasant 
to  look  at  tliat  it  remains  to  this  day  faithf  uHy  engraven  on  my 
heart,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  as  good  as  you  are  handsome. 
Almost  all  handsome  women  are  good  ;  the}'  cannot  choose 
hut  he  good  and  gentle  with  tliose  sweet  features  and  that 
charming  graceful  figure.  A  day  in  which  one  sees  a  very  pretty 
woman  should  always  be  noted  as  a  holyday  with  a  man,  and 
marked  with  a  white  stone.  In  this  way,  and  at  this  season  in  Lon- 
don, to  be  sure,  such  a  day  comes  seven  times  in  the  week,  and 
our  calendar,like  that  of  the  Roman  Catliolics,is  all  saints'  days. 

Toplad}^  tiien,  on  his  chestnut  horse,  with  his  glass  in  liis 
•eye,  and  the  tips  of  his  shiny  boots  just  toucliing  the  stirrup, 
and  your  slave,  the  present  writer,  rode  after  your  carriage, 
and  looked  at  you  with  stich  notes  of  admiration  expressed  in 
their  e3'es  that  you  rememl)er  you  blushed,  3'ou  smiled,  and 
then  began  to  talk  to  that  ver}'  nice-looking  elderly  lady  in 
the  front  seat,  who  of  course  Mas  your  mamma.  You  turned 
out  of  the  ride — it  was  time  to  go  home  and  dress  for  dinner 
— you  were  gone.  Good  luck  go  with  jou,  and  with  all  fair 
things  which  thus  come  and  pass  away  ! 

Top  caused  his  horse  to  cut  all  sorts  of  absurd  capers  and 
caracoles  by  the  side  of  3'our  carriage.  He  made  it  dance  ujton 
two  legs,  then  upon  other  two,  then  as  if  he  would  jump  over 
the  railings  and  crush  the  admii'ing  nursery-  maids  and  the  rest 
of  the  infantry.  I  should  think  he  got  his  animal  from  Batty's, 
and  that,  at  a  crack  of  Widdicomh's  whip,  he  could  dance  a 
quadrille.  He  ogled,  he  smiled,  he  took  off  his  hat  to  a 
countess'  carriage  that  happened  to  be  passing  in  the  other 
line,  and  so  showed  his  hair  ;  he  grinned,  he  kissed  his  little 
linger  tips  and  flung  them  about  as  if  he  would  shake  them  off 
— whereas  the  other  party  on  the  gray  cob — the  old  gentle- 
man— powdered  along  at  a  resolute  trot,  and  never  once  took 
his  respectful  eyes  off  you  while  you  continued  in  the  ring. 

When  you  were  gone  (you  see  bv  the  way  in  which  T  linger 
about  you  still  tliat  I  am  unwilling  to  part  with  you)  Toplady 
turned  round  upon  me  with  a  killing  triumphant  air,  and 
stroked  that  impudent  little  tuft  he  has  on  his  chin,  and  said  : 
'  I  say,  old  boy,  it  was  the  chestnut  she  was  looking  at,  and 
not  the  g^i^ay.^  And  I  make  no  doubt  he  thinks  you  are  in 
love  with  him  to  this  minute. 

*  You  silly  young  jackanapes,'  said  I,  *  what  do  I  care 
whether  she  was  looking  at  the  gray  or  the  chestnut  ?  I  was 
thinking  about  the  girl  ;  you  were  thinking  about  yourself. 
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and  he  hanged  to  your  vanity  ! '  And  witli  this  thrust  in  his 
little  chest,  I  flatter  myself  I  upset  young  Toplady,  that  tri- 
umphant careering  rider. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  please  ;  that  is,  that  he 
should  wish  other  people  to  admire  him.  Augustus  Toplady  is 
young  (still)  and  lovely.  It  is  not  until  a  late  period  of  life  ti)at 
a  genteel  young  fellow,  with  a  Grecian  nose  and  a  suitable  waist 
and  whiskers,  begins  to  admire  other  people  besides  himself. 

That,  however,  is  the  great  advantage  which  a  man  possesses 
whose  morning  of  life  isover,  whose  reason  is  not  taken  prisoner 
by  any  kind  of  blandishments,  and  who  knows  and  feels  that 
he  is  a  FOGY.  As  an  old  buck  is  an  odious  sight,  absurd  and 
ridiculous  before  gods  and  men,  cruelly,  but  deservedl}^  quizzed 
byyouyoungpeople,\vhoare  notinthe  least  duped  by  hisyouth- 
fulairsortoiletartifices,so  an  honest,  good-natured,  straightfor- 
ward, middle-aged,  easily  pleased  Fogy  is  a  worthy  and  amiable 
member  of  society,  and  a  man  who  gets  both  respect  and  liking. 

Even  in  the  lovely  sex,  who  has  not  remarked  how  painful 
is  that  period  of  a  woman's  life  when  she  is  passing  out  of  her 
bloom,  and  thinking  about  giving  up  her  position  as  a  beauty  ? 
What  sad  injustice  and  stratagems  she  has  to  perpetrate  during 
the  struggle  !  She  hides  away  her  daughters  in  the  school- 
room, she  makes  them  wear  cruel  pinafores,  and  dresses  herself 
in  the  garb  which  they  ought  to  assume.  She  is  obliged  to 
distort  the  calendar  and  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  and 
arts  to  hide  in  her  own  2:)erson  the  august  and  respectful 
marks  of  time.  Ah!  what  is  this  revolt  against  nature  but  impo- 
tent blasphemy  ?  Is  not  autumn  beautiful  in  its  appointed 
season,  that  we  are  to  be  ashamed  of  her  and  paint  her  yellow- 
ing leaves  pea-green?  Let  us,  I  say,  take  the  fall  of  the  year 
as  it  was  made,  serenely  and  sweetly,  and  await  the  time  when 
winter  comes  and  the  nights  shut  in.  I  know,  for  my  part, 
many  ladies  who  are  far  more  agreeable,  and  more  beautiful 
too,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  beauties  ;  and,  by  converse, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Toplady,  about  whom  we  were  speaking 
just  now,  will  be  a  far  pleasantcr  person  when  he  has  given  up 
the  practice,  or  desire,  of  killing  the  other  sex,  and  has  sunk 
into  a  mellow  repose  as  an  old  bachelor  or  a  married  man. 

The  great  and  delightful  ailvantage  that  a  man  enjoys  in 
the  world,  after  he  has  abdicated  all  pretensions  as  a  conqueror 
and  enslaver  of  females,  and  both  formally  and  of  his  henrt 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  Fogy,  is  that  he  now  comes  for 
the  first  time  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  <luly  the  society  of  women. 
For  a  young  man  about  town  there  is  only  one  woman  in  the 
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whole  City  (at  least  very  few  indeed  of  the  young  Turks,  let 
us  hope,  dare  to  have  two  or  three  strings  to  their  wicked  bows) 
— he  goes  to  ball  after  ball  in  ])ursuit  of  that  one  person  ;  he 
sees  no  other  eyes  but  hers  ;  hears  no  other  voice  ;  cares  for  no 
other  petticoat  but  that  in  which  his  charmer  dances  ;  he  pur- 
sues iier — is  refused — is  accepted  and  jilted  ;  breaks  his  heart, 
mends  it  of  course,  and  goes  on  again  after  some  other  beloved 
being,  until  in  the  order  of  fate  and  nature  he  marries  and 
settles,  or  remains  unmarried,  free  and  a  Fogy.  Until  then  we 
know  nothing  of  women — the  kindness  and  refinement  and  wit 
of  the  elders  ;  the  artless  prattle  and  dear  little  chatter  of  the 
young  ones  :  all  these  are  hidden  from  us  until  we  take  the 
Fogy's  degree  ;  nay,  even  perliaps  from  married  men,  whose 
age  and  gravity  entitle  them  to  rank  among  Fogies  ;  for  every 
woman  who  is  worth  anything  will  be  jealous  of  her  husband 
up  to  seventy  or  eighty,  and  always  prevent  liis  intercourse 
with  other  ladies.  IJut  an  old  bachelor,  or,  better  still,  an  old 
widower,  has  this  delightful  entree  into  the  female  world  :  he 
is  free  to  come,  to  go,  to  listeTi,  to  joke,  to  sympathize,  to 
talk  with  mamma  about  her  plans  and  troubles,  to  pump  from 
miss  the  little  secrets  that  gush  so  easih'  from  her  pure  little 
well  of  a  heart  ;  the  ladies  do  not  r/e^/er  themselves  before  him, 
and  he  is  admitted  to  their  mysteries  like  the  doctor,  the  con- 
fessor, or  the  kislar  aga. 

What  man  who  can  enjoy  this  pleasure  and  privilege  ought 
to  be  indifferent  to  it?  If  the  society  of  one  woman  is  delight- 
ful, as  the  young  fellows  think,  and  justly,  how  much  more 
delightful  is  the  society  of  a  thousand  !  One  woman,  for  in- 
stance, has  brown  eyes,  and  a  geological  or  musical  turn  ; 
another  has  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  takes,  let  us  say,  the  Gorham 
side  of  the  controversy  at  j»resent  pending  ;  a  third  darling, 
with  long  fringed  lashes  hiding  eyes  of  hazel,  lifts  them  up 
ceilingward  in  behalf  of  Miss  Sellon,  thinks  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  has  hit  the  poor  young  lady  very  hard  in  publishing  her 
letters,  and  proposes  to  quit  the  church  next  Tuesday  or  Wed- 
nesday, or  whenever  Mr.  Oriel  is  ready — and,  of  course,  a  man 
may  be  in  love  with  one  or  the  other  of  these.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  brown  eyes  will  remain  brown  eyes  to  the  end,  and 
that,  liaving  no  other  interest  but  music  or  geology,  her  con- 
versation on  those  points  may  grow  more  than  sufficient.  Sap- 
]»Iiira,  again,  when  she  has  said  her  say  with  regard  to  the 
Gorham  affair,  and  ])roved  that  the  other  party  are  but  Roman- 
ists in  disguise,  and  who  is  interested  on  no  other  subject,  may 
possibly  tire  you  ;  so  may  Ilazelia,  who  is  working  altar-cloths 
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all  day,  and  would  desire  no  better  martyrdom  than  to  walk 
barefoot  in  a  iii^lit  procession  up  Sloane  Street  and  home  by 
Wilton  Place,  time  enough  to  get  her|)Oor  rneurtris  little  feet 
into  white  satin  sli2)])ors  for  the  night's  ball — I  say,  if  a  man  can 
bewiought  up  to  rapture,  and  enjoy  bliss  in  the  company  of 
any  one  of  these  young  ladies,  or  any  other  individuals  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  miss-kind,  how  much  real  sympathy,  be- 
nevolent pleasure,  and  kindly  observation  may  he  enjoy  when 
he  is  allowed  to  be  familiar  with  the  whole  charming  race, 
and  behold  the  brightness  of  all  their  different  eyes,  and  listen 
to  the  sweet  music  of  their  various  voices  ! 

In  ])OSsession  of  the  right  and  privilege  of  garrulity  which 
is  accorded  to  old  age,  I  cannot  allow  that  a  single  side  of 
paper  should  contain  all  that  I  have  to  say  in  respect  to  the 
manifold  advantages  of  being  a  Fogy.  I  am  a  Fogy,  and  have 
been  a  young  man.  I  see  twenty  women  in  the  world  con- 
stantly to  whom  I  would  like  to  have  given  a  lock  of  my  hair 
in  days  when  my  ])ate  boasted  of  that  ornament  ;  for  whom  my 
heart  felt  tumultuous  emotions  before  the  victiM'ious  and  be- 
loved Mrs.  Pacifico  subjugated  it.  If  I  liad  any  feelings  now, 
Mrs.  P.  would  order  me  and  them  to  be  quiet  :  but  I  have 
none  ;  I  am  tranquil — yes,  really  tranquil  (thougli  as  my  dear 
Leonora  is  sitting  o])posite  to  me  at  this  miinite,  and  has  an 
askance  glance  from  her  novel  to  my  ])aper  as  I  write — even  if 
I  were  not  tranquil,  I  should  say  that  I  was  :  but  I  am  quiet); 
I  have  passed  the  hot  stage  ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  pleasanter 
and  calmer  feeling  of  mind  than  that  of  a  respectable  person 
of  the  middle  age  who  can  still  be  heartily  and  generously  fond 
of  all  the  women  about  whom  he  was  in  a  passion  and  a  fever 
in  early  life.  If  you  cease  liking  a  woman  Avhen  you  cease 
loving  her,  depend  on  it  that  one  of  you  is  a  bad  one.  You  are 
j)arted,  never  mind  with  wliat  i)angs  on  either  side,  or  by  what 
circumstances  of  fate,  choice,  or  necessity — you  have  no  money 
or  she  has  too  much,  or  she  likes  somebody  else  better,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  an  honest  Fogy  should  always,unless  reason  be  given 
to  the  contrary,  think  well  of  the  Avoman  whom  he  has  once 
thought  well  of,andrememberli(rwith  kiiidnessand  tenderness, 
as  a  man  who  remembers  a  place  where  he  has  been  very  happy. 

A  proper  management  of  his  recollections  thus  constitutes 
a  very  great  item  in  the  hajtpiness  of  a  Fogy.     I,  for  my  part, 

would   rather  remember ,  and ,  and (I  dare  not 

mention  names,  for  isn't  my  Lt-onora  ]»retending  to  read  'The 
Initials,'  and  pecjting  over  my  shoulder?)  than  be  in  love  over 
again.    It  is  because  I  have  suffered  prodigiously  from  that  pas- 
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sion  that  I  am  interested  in  beholding  otliers  undergoing  the 
malady.  I  watch  it  in  all  ballrooms  (over  my  cards,  wliere  I 
and  the  old  ones  sit)  and  dinner  j)arties.  Without  sentiment 
there  woulil  be  no  flavor  in  life  at  all.  I  like  to  watch  young 
folks  who  are  fond  of  each  other,  be  it  the  housemaid  furtively 
engaged  smiling  ami  glancing  with  John  through  the  area 
railings  ;  be  it  miss  and  the  captain  whispering  in  the  embra- 
sure of  the  drawing  room  window — auuiid  is  interesting  to 
me  because  of  amavl — of  course  it  is  Mrs.  Paciiico  I  mean. 

All  Fogies  of  good  breeding  and  kitid  condition  of  mind, 
who  go  about  in  the  world  much,  should  remember  to  efface 
themselves — if  I  may  use  a  French  phrase — they  should  not, 
that  is  to  say,  thrust  in  their  old  mugs  on  all  occasions.  When 
the  people  are  marching  out  to  dinner,  for  instance,  and  the 
captain  is  sidling  up  to  miss,  Fogy,  because  he  is  twenty  years 
older  than  the  captain,  should  not  jmsh  himself  forward  to 
arrest  that  young  fellow,  and  carry  off  the  disappointed  girl 
on  his  superannuated  rheumatic  oUl  elbow.  When  there  is  any- 
thing of  this  sort  going  on  (and  a  man  of  the  world  has  posses- 
sion of  the  carte  du  pmjs  with  half  an  eye),  I  become  interested 
in  a  picture,  or  have  something  particular  to  say  to  pretty 
Polly  the  parrot,  or  to  little  Tommy,  who  is  not  coming  in  to 
dinner,  and  while  I  am  talking  to  him  miss  and  the  captain 
make  their  little  arrangement.  In  this  way  1  managed  only 
last  week  to  let  young  Billington  and  the  lovely  Blanche 
Pouter  get  together  ;  and  walked  downstairs  with  ray  hat  for 
the  only  partner  of  my  arm.  Augustus  Toplady,  now,  because 
he  was  a  captain  of  dragoons  almost  before  Billington  was 
born,  would  have  insisted  upon  his  right  of  precedence  over 
Billington,  who  only  got  his  troop  the  other  day. 

Precedence  !  Fiddlestick  !  Men  squabble  about  precedence 
because  they  are  doubtful  about  their  condition,  as  Irishmen 
will  insist  upon  it  that  you  are  determined  to  insult  and  trample 
u[)on  their  beautiful  country,  whether  you  are  thinking  about 
it  or  no  ;  men  young  to  the  world  mistrust  the  bearing  of  others 
toward  them  because  they  mistrust  themselves.  I  have  seen 
many  sneaksand  much  cringing  of  course  in  the  world  ;  but  the 
fault  of  gentlefolks  is  generally  the  contrary — an  absurd  doubt 
of  the  intentions  of  others  toward  us,  and  a  perpetual  assertion 
of  our  twopenn}' dignity,  which  nobody  is  thinkingof  wounding. 

As  a  young  man,  if  the  lord  I  knew  did  not  happen  to  no- 
tice me,  the  next  time  I  met  him  I  used  to  envelop  myself  in 
ray  dignity,  and  treat  his  lordship  with  such  a  tremendous 
hauteur  and  killing  coolness  of  demeanor  that  you  might  have 
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fancied  I  was  an  earl  at  least,  and  be  a  menial  upon  whom  1 
trampled.  Whereas  he  was  a  simple,  good-natured  creature 
who  had  no  idea  of  insulting  or  slighting  me,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  any  idea  about  any  subject,  except  racing  and  shoot- 
ing. Young  men  have  this  uneasiness  in  society,  because  they 
are  thinking  about  themselves  ;  Fogies  are  happy  and  tranquil, 
because  they  are  taking  advantage  of,  and  en  joying,  without  sus- 
picion,the  good  natureandgoodofficesofotlier  well-bred  people. 

Have  you  not  often  wished  for  j'ourself,  or  some  other  dear 
friend,  ten  thousand  a  year?  It  is  natural  that  you  should 
like  such  a  good  thing  as  ten  thousand  a  year  ;  and  all  the 
pleasures  and  comforts  Avhich  it  brings.  So  also  it  is  natural 
that  a  man  should  like  the  society  of  people  well  to  do  in  the 
world  :  who  make  their  houses  pleasant,  who  gatJier  pleasant 
persons  about  them,  who  have  fine  pictures  on  their  walls, 
pleasant  books  in  their  libraries,  pleasant  parks  and  town  and 
country  houses,  good  cooks  and  good  cellars — if  I  were  coming 
to  dine  with  you,  I  would  rather  have  a  good  dinner  than  a  bad 
one  ;  if  so-and-so  is  as  good  as  you  and  possesses  these  things, 
he,  in  so  far,  is  better  than  you  who  do  not  possess  them  : 
therefore  I  had  rather  to  go  to  his  house  in  Belgravia  than  to 
your  lodgings  in  Kentish  Town,  That  is  the  rationale  of  living 
in  good  company.  An  absurd, conceited, high  and  mighty  young 
man  hangs  back, at  once  insolent  and  bashful ;  an  honest, sim]»le, 
quiet,  easy,  clear-sighted  Fogy  steps  in  and  takesthegoods  which 
the  gods  provide,  without  elation  as  without  squeamishness. 

It  is  onl}'  a  few  men  who  attain  simplicity  in  early  life.  This 
man  has  his  conceited  self-importance  to  be  cured  of  ;  that  hap 
his  conceited  bashfulness  to  be  'taken  out  of  him,'  as  the  j)hrase 
is.  You  have  a  dis(juiet  which  you  try  to  hide,  and  you  put  on 
a  haughty  guarded  manner.  You  are  suspicious  of  the  good 
will  of  the  company  round  about  you,  or  of  the  estimation  in 
which  they  holdyou.  You  sit  mum  at  tal)le.  Itisnot  your  ])hice 
to 'put  yourself  forward.'  You  are  thinking  about  yourself, 
that  is;  you  are  suspicious  about  tliat  j)ersonage  and  everybody 
else;  that  is,  you  are  not  frank  ;  that  is,  you  are  not  well  bred; 
that  is  you  are  not  agreeable.  I  would  instance  my  young 
friend  Mumford  as  a  painful  example — one  of  the  wittiest, 
cheeriest,  cleverest,  and  most  honest  of  fellows  of  his  own  cir- 
cle ;  buthaving  thehonorto  ditie  ther»therdayat  IMr.  Ilobanob's, 
where  his  Excellency  the  (•rimean  Minister  ;ind  several  gen- 
tlemen of  humor  and  wit  were  assembled,  IMumford  did  not 
open  his  mouth  once  for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  but 
sat  and  ate  his  dinner  as  silently  as  a  brother  of  La  Tr:i|tpe. 
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He  was  thinking  with  too  much  distrust  of  himself  (and  of 
others  by  consequence),  as  Toplady  was  thinking  of  liimself  in 
t!ie  littk^  affair  in  Hyde  Park  to  which  I  have  aUuded  in  the 
former  chapter.  When  Mumford  is  an  honest  Fogy,  like  some 
folks,  lie  will  neither  distrust  his  host  nor  his  conij)any  nor 
liimself  ;  he  will  make  the  best  of  the  hour  and  the  people 
round  about  him  ;  he  will  scorn  tumbling  over  head  and  lieels 
for  his  dinner,  but  he  will  take  and  give  his  part  of  the  good 
things,  join  in  the  talk  and  laugh  unaffectedly,  nay,  actually 
tumble  over  head  and  heels,  perhaps,  if  he  has  a  talent  that 
way — not  from  a  wish  to  sliow  off"  his  ])Owers,  but  from  a 
sheer  good  humor  and  desiie  to  oblige.  Whether  as  guest  or 
as  entertainer,  your  part  and  business  in  society  in  to  make 
people  as  hap])y  and  as  eas^'  as  you  can  ;  the  master  gives  you 
his  best  wine  and  welcome — you  give,  in  your  turn,  a  smiling 
face,  a  disposition  to  be  j»leased  aiul  to  ])I('ase  ;  and  my  good 
young  friend  w  ho  read  this,  don't  doubt  about  j'ourself,  or 
think  about  your  precious  person.  When  you  have  got  on 
your  best  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  have  your  dandy  shirt  and 
tie  arranged — consider  these  as  so  manj'^  settled  things,  and  go 
forward  and  through  your  business. 

That  is  why  people  in  wdiat  is  called  the  groat  world  are 
commonl}'  better  bred  than  })ersons  less  fortunate  in  their 
condition  ;  not  that  the}'  are  better  in  rcalit}',  but  from  cir- 
cumstances they  are  never  uneasy  about  their  position  in  the 
world  ;  therefore  they  are  more  honest  and  simple  ;  therefore 
they  are  better  bred  than  (4rowler,  wlio  scowls  at  the  great 
man  a  defiance  and  a  detcrinination  that  he  w'ill  ttot  be  trampled 
upon  ;  or  poor  Fawner,  who  goes  quivering  down  on  his  knees, 
and  licks  1113'  lord's  shoes.  But  I  think  in  our  world — at  least 
in  ni}'  experience — there  are  even  more  Growlers  than  Fawners. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  remark  that  a  desiie  to  shine 
or  to  occup3'  a  marked  place  in  society  does  not  constitute  my 
idea  of  hajtpiness,  or  become  the  character  of  a  discreet  Fogy. 
Time,  which  has  dimmed  the  luster  of  his  waistcoats,  allaj'ed 
the  violence  of  his  feelings,  and  sobered  down  his  head  with 
gray,  should  give  to  tlie  whole  of  his  life  a  quiet  neutral  tinge, 
out  of  which  calm  and  reposeful  condition  an  honest  old  Fogy 
looks  on  the  world,  and  the  struggle  there  of  women  and  men. 
I  doubt  whether  this  is  not  better  than  struggling  yourself, 
for  you  preserve  ^our  interest  and  do  not  lose  your  temper. 
Succeeding  ?  What  is  the  great  use  of  succeeding  ?  Failing  ? 
Where  is  the  great  harm  ?  It  seems  to  you  a  matter  of  vast 
interest   at    one  time    of   your    life    whether    you    shall    be 
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a  lieutenant  or  colonel — wliotlier  you  shall  or  shall  not  be 
invited  to  the  duchess'  party — whether  you  shall  get  the 
place  you  and  a  hundred  other  coinpelitois  are  trying  for — 
whether  miss  will  have  you  or  not  ;  what  the  deuce  does  it  all 
matter  a  few  years  afterward  V  Do  yon,  Jones,  mean  to 
intimate  a  desire  that  History  should  occupy  herself  with  your 
paltry  personality  ?  The  future  docs  not  care  whether  you 
were  a  captain  or  a  private  soldier.  You  get  a  card  to  the 
duchess'  party  ;  it  is  no  more  or  less  than  a  hall  or  a  break- 
fast, like  other  balls  or  breakfasts.  You  are  half  distracted 
because  miss  won't  have  you  and  takes  the  other  fellow,  or 
you  get  her  (as  I  did  Mrs.  Pacifico)  and  find  that  she  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  what  you  expected.  Psha  !  These 
things  appear  as  nought — when  time  passes — Time  the  con- 
soler— Time  the  anodyne — Time  the  gray  calm  satirist,  wdiose 
sad  smile  seems  to  say.  Look,  O  man,  at  the  vanity  of  the 
objects  you  pursue,  and  of  yourself  who  pursue  them  ! 

But  on  the  one  hand,  if  there  is  an  alloy  in  all  success,  is 
there  not  a  something  wholesome  in  all  disappointment  ?  To 
endeavor  to  regard  them  both  benevolently  is  the  task  of  a 
philosopher,  and  he  who  can  do  so  is  a  very  lucky  Fogy. 

CHILD'S  PARTIES,  AND  A   REMONSTRANCE  CON- 
CERNING THEM.* 

I. 

Sir  :  As  your  publication  finds  its  way  to  almost  every 
drawing  room  table  in  this  metropolis,  and  is  read  bj-^  tlie 
young  and  old  in  every  family,  I  beseech  you  to  give  admis- 
sion to  the  remonstrance  of  an  unhappy  parent,  and  to  endeavor 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  which  appears  to  me  to  be  increas- 
ing daily,  and  is  likely  to  operate  most  injuriously  upon  the 
health,  morals,  and  comfort  of  society  in  general. 

The  awful  spread  of  juvenile  parties,  sir,  is  the  fact  to 
which  I  would  draw  your  attention.  There  is  no  end  to  those 
entertainments,  and  if  the  custom  be  not  speedily  checked 
people  will  be  obliged  to  fly  from  London  at  Christmas,  and 
hide  their  children  during  the  holidays.  I  gave  mine  warning 
in  a  speech  at  breakfast  this  day,  and  said  with  tears  in  my 
eyes  that  if  the  juvenile  party  system  went  on  I  would  take 
a  house  at  INIargate  next  winlcr,  for  tlial,  by  Heavens  !  I  could 
not  bear  another  juvenile  season  in  London. 

If  they  would  l>ut  transfci-  Innocent's  Day  to  the  summer 
holidays,  and  let  the  children  have  their  pleasures  in  May  ui 
*AddreB8e(l  to  Mr.  I'niuk. 
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June,  we  might  get  on.  But  now  in  this  most  ruthless  and  cut- 
throat season  of  sleet,  thaw,  frost,  wind,  snow,  mud,  and  sore 
throats,  it  is  quite  a  templing  uf  fate  to  he  going  mucli  ahroad  ; 
and  this  is  the  time  of  all  others  that  is  selected  £or  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  little  darlings. 

As  the  first  step  toward  the  remedj'ing  of  the  evil  of  which 
I  complain,  I  am  obliged  to  look  Mr.  Punch  himself  in  his  ven- 
erable beard,  and  say,  '  You,  sir,  have,  by  your  agents,  caused 
not  a  little  of  the  miscliief.  I  desire  that,  during  Christmas 
time  at  least,  Mr.  Leech  should  be  abolished,  or  sent  to  take  a 
holiday.  Judging  from  his  sketches,  I  should  say  that  he  must 
be  endowed  with  a  perfectly  monstrous  organ  of  philoprogeni- 
tiveness  ;  he  revels  in  the  delineation  of  the  dearest  and  most 
beautiful  little  boys  and  girls  in  turn-down  collars  and  broad 
sashes,  and  produces  in  your  AbncdKic  a  picture  of  a  child's 
costume  ball,  in  which  he  has  made  the  little  wretches  in  the 
dresses  of  every  age,  and  looking  so  happy,  beautiful,  and 
charming  that  I  have  carefully  kept  the  picture  from  the  sight 
of  tiie  women  ami  children  of  my  own  household,  and — I  will 
not  say  burned  it,  for  I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  that — but 
locked  it  away  })rivately,  lest  they  should  conspire  to  have  a 
costume  ball  themselves,  and  little  Polly  sliould  insist  upon 
appearing  in  the  dress  of  Ann  IJoleyn,  or  little  Jacky  upon 
turning  out  as  an  ancient  Briton.' 

An  odious,  revolting,  and  disagreeable  ])ractice,  sir,  I  say, 
ought  not  to  be  described  in  a  manner  so  atrociously  pleasing. 
The  real  satirist  has  no  right  to  Iea<l  the  public  astray  about 
the  juvenile  fete  nuisance,  and  to  describe  a  child's  ball  as  if 
it  was  a  sort  of  paradise,  and  the  little  imps  engaged  as  hapj)y 
and  pretty  as  so  many  cherubs.  They  should  be  drawn,  one 
and  all,  as  hideous — disagreeable — distorted — affectled — jeal- 
ous of  each  other — dancing  awkwardly — with  shoes  too  tight 
for  them — overeating  themselves  at  supper — very  unwell  (ami 
deservedly  so)  the  next  morning,  with  mamma  administering  a 
mixture  made  after  the  doctor's  prescription,  and  which  should 
be  painted  awfully  black,  in  an  immense  large  teacup,  and  (as 
might  be  shown  by  the  horribleexpression  on  the  little  patient's 
face)  of  the  most  disgusting  flavor.  Banish,  I  say,  that  Mr. 
Leech  during  Christmas  time  at  least  ;  for  by  a  misplaced 
kindness  and  absurd  fondness  for  children  he  is  likely  to  do 
them  and  their  parents  an  incalculable  quantit}'  of  harm. 

As  every  man,  sir,  looks  at  the  world  out  of  his  own  eyes 
or  spectacles,  or  in  other  words,  speaks  of  it  as  he  finds  it  him- 
self, I  will  lay  before  you  my  owu  case,  beifo-  perfectly  sure 
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that  many  anotlier  parent  will  sympathize  witli  me.  My  family, 
already  inconveniently  large,  is  yetconstantl}'  on  the  increase, 
and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  Mrs.  Spec  *  should  go  to  par- 
ties, as  tliat  admirable  woman  lias  the  best  of  occupation  at 
home  ;  where  she  is  always  nursing  the  baby.  Hence  it  be- 
comes the  father's  duty  to  accompany  his  children  abroad,  and 
to  give  them  pleasure  during  the  holidays. 

Our  own  place  of  residence  is  in  South  Carolina  Place, 
Clapham  Road  North,  in  one  of  the  most  healtliy  of  the  suburbs 
of  this  great  city.  But  our  relatives  and  acquaintances  are 
numerous  ;  and  they  are  spread  all  over  the  town  and  its  out- 
skirts. Mrs.  S.  has  sisters  married,  and  dwelling  respectively 
in  Islington,  Haverstock  Hill,  Bedford  Place,  Upper  Baker 
Street,  and  Tyburn  Gardens  ;  besides  the  children's  grand- 
mother, Kensington,  Gravel  Pits,  whose  parties  we  are  all  of 
course  obliged  to  attend.  A  very  great  connection  of  ours, 
and  nearly  related  to  a  B--r-n-t  and  M.  P.,  lives  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  B-lg-ve  Square.  I  could  eimmerate  a  dozen  more 
places  where  our  kinsmen  or  intimate  friends  are — heads  of 
families  every  one  of  them,  with  their  quivers  niOre  or  less  full 
of  little  arrows. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  I  herewith  send  it  to  you  in  the 
shape  of  these  eighteen  inclosed  notes,  written  in  various  styles 
more  or  less  correct  and  corrected,  fiom  ]\Iiss  Fanny's,  aged 
seven,  who  hopes  in  round  hand  that  her  dear  cousins  will 
come  and  drink  tea  with  heron  New  Year's  Eve,  her  birthday, 
— to  that  of  the  governess  of  the  B-r-n-t  in  question,  who 
requests  the  pleasure  of  our  company  at  a  ball,  a  conjuror,  and 
a  Christmas  tree.  Mrs.  Spec,  for  the  valid  reason  above  stated, 
cannot  frequent  these  meetings  ;  I  am  the  dejdorable  chaperon 
of  the  young  people.  I  am  called  upon  to  conduct  my  family 
five  miles  to  tea  at  six  o'clock.  No  count  is  taken  of  our  per- 
sonal habits,  hours  of  dinner,  or  intervals  of  rest.  We  are 
made  the  victims  of  an  infantile  conspiracy,  nor  will  the  lady 
of  the  house  hear  of  any  revolt  or  denial. 

'  Why,' says  she,  with  the  spirit  which  becomes  a  woman 
and  mother,  'you  go  to  your  «/^/>/'.?  parties  eagerly  enough  ; 
what  an  unnatural  wretch  you  must  be  to  grudge  youi'children 
their  pleasures  ! '  She  looks  round,  swc'ej)K  all  six  of  them  into 
her  arms,  while  the  baby  on  her  lap  begins  to  bawl,  and  you 
are  assailed  1)y  seven  pairs  of  imploring  eyes, ngainst  which  there 
is  no  ai)peal.  ^'oii  must  go.  If  you  are  dying  of  lumbago,  if 
you  are  eng.'igcd  to  the  best  of  dinners,  if  you  are  longing  to 
stop  at  home  and  read  Macaiilay,  you  must  give  up  all  and  go- 
*  A  nauie  sometimes  aaeumed  by  ihu  writer  in  hie  contributions  to  Punch. 
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And  it  is  not  to  one  party  or  two,  but  almost  all.  You  must 
go  to  the  Gravel  Pits,  otherwise  the  grandmotlier  will  cut  the 
children  out  of  her  will,  and  leave  her  property  to  her  other 
grandchildren.  If  you  refuse  Islington,  and  accept  Tyburn 
Gardens,  you  sneer  at  a  poor  relation,  and  acknowledge  a  rich 
one  readily  enough.  If  you  decline  Tyburn  Gardens,  you  fling 
away  the  chances  of  the  poor  dear  children  in  life,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  cadetship  for  little  Jacky.  If  you  go  to  Hamp- 
stead,  having  declined  Bedford  Place,  it  is  because  you  never 
refuse  an  invitation  to  Ilampstead,  where  they  make  much  of 
you,  and  Miss  Maria  is  pretty  (as  you  think,  though  your  wife 
doesn't),  and  do  not  care  for  the  doctor  in  Bedford  Place.  And 
if  you  accept  Bedford  Place  you  dare  not  refuse  Upper  Baker 
Street,  because  there  is  a  coolness  between  the  two  families,  and 
you  must  on  no  account  seem  to  take  part  with  one  or  the  other. 

In  this  way  many  a  man  besides  myself,  I  dare  say,  finds 
himself  miserably  tied  down,  and  a  helpless  prisoner,  like  Gul- 
liver in  the  hands  of  the  Lillii)utians.  Let  us  just  enumerate 
a  few  of  tlie  miseries  of  the  pitiable  parental  slave. 

In  the  first  place,  examining  the  question  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  The  expenses  of  children's  toilets  at  this  pres- 
ent time  are  ]>erfectly  frightful. 

My  eldest  bo}',  Gustavus,  at  home  from  Dr.  Birch's  Acad- 
einy,  Rodwell  Regis,  wears  turquoise  studs,  fine  linen  shirts, 
white  waistcoats,  and  shiny  boots  ;  and,  when  I  proposed  that 
he  shoukl  go  to  a  party  in  Berlin  gloves,  asked  me  if  I  wished 
that  he  should  be  mistaken  for  a  footman.  My  second, 
Augustus,  grumbles  about  getting  his  elder  brother's  clothes, 
nor  could  he  be  brought  to  accommodate  himself  to  Gustavus* 
waistcoats,  at  all,  had  not  his  mother  coaxed  him  by  the  loan  of 
her  chain  and  watch,  which  Intter  the  child  broke  after  many 
desperate  attempts  to  wind  it  up.  As  for  the  little  fellow, 
Adolphus,  his  mother  has  him  attired  in  a  costume  partly 
Scotch,  partly  Hungarian,  mostly  buttons,  and  wdth  a  Louis 
Quatorze  hat  and  scarlet  feather,  and  she  curls  this  child's  hair 
with  her  own  blessed  tongs  every  night. 

I  wish  she  would  do  as  much  for  the  girls,  though  ;  but  no, 
M.  Floridor  must  do  that  ;  and  accordingly  every  day  this 
season  that  abominable  little  Frenchman,  who  is,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  Red  Republican,  and  smells  of  cigars  and  hair  oil, 
comes  over,  and,  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  pence  par  tete,  figs  out 
my  little  creatures'  heads  with  fixture,  bandoline,  crinoline — • 
the  deuce  knows  wliat. 

The  bill  for  silk  stockings,  sashes,  white  frocks,  is  so  enor- 
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mous  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  pay  my  own  tailor  these 
three  years. 

Tlie  bill  for  flys  to  'Ainstid  and  back,  to  Hizzlington  and 
take  up,  etc.,  is  fearful.  '^I'he  drivers,  in  this  extra  weather, 
must  be  paid  extra,  and  they  drink  extra.  Having  to  go  to 
Hackney  in  the  snow,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  January,  our  man 
was  so  hopelessly  inebriated  tliat  I  was  compelled  to  get  out 
and  drive  myself  ;  and  I  am  now,  on  what  is  called  Twelfth 
Day  (with,  of  course,  another  child's  party  before  me  for  the 
evening),  writing  this  from  mj^  bed,  sir,  with  a  severe  cold,  a 
violent  toothache,  and  a  most  acute  rheumatism. 

As  I  hear  the  knock  of  our  medical  man,  whom  an  anxious 
wife  has  called  in,  I  close  this  letter  ;  asking  leave,  however,  if 
I  survive,  to  return  to  this  painful  subject  next  week.  And, 
wishing  you  a  merry  {/)  New  Year,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
dear  Mr.  Punch,  Your  constant  reader, 

Spec. 
II. 

Conceive,  sir,  that  in  spite  of  my  warning  and  entreaty  we 
were  invited  to  no  less  than  three  child's  parties  last  Tuesday  ; 
to  two  of  which  a  lady  in  this  house,  M'ho  shall  be  nameless, 
desired  that  her  children  should  be  taken.  On  Wednesday  we 
had  Dr.  Lens'  microscope  ;  and  on  Thursday  you  were  good 
enough  to  send  me  your  box  for  the  Haymarket  U'heater  ;  and 
of  course  Mrs.  S.  and  the  children  are  extremely  obliged  to  you 
for  the  attention.  I  did  not  mind  the  theater  so  much,  1  sat 
in  the  back  of  the  box,  and  fell  asleep.  I  wish  there  was  a  room 
with  easy-chairs  and  silence  enjoined,  whitlier  parents  might 
retire,  in  the  houses  where  children's  parties  are  given.  But 
no — it  would  be  of  no  use  ;  the  fiddling  and  pianoforte  playing 
and  scutllingand  laughingofthechildren  would  keepyouawake. 

I  am  looking  out  in  the  papers  for  some  eligible  schools 
where  there  shall  be  no  vacations — I  can't  bear  these  festivi- 
ties much  longer.  I  begin  to  hate  children  in  their  evening 
di'esses  ;  when  children  are  attired  in  those  absurd  best 
clothes,  what  can  you  expect  from  them  l)ut  affectation  and 
airs  of  fashion  ?  One  day  last  year,  sir,  having  to  conduct 
the  two  young  ladies  who  then  frequented  juvenile  ])arties, 
I  found  them,  upon  entering  the  fly,  into  whi<'h  they  had  pre- 
ceded me  under  convoy  of  their  maid — I  found  them — in 
what  condition,  think  you?  Why,  with  the  skirts  of  their 
stiff  muslin  frocks  actually  thrown  over  their  heads,  so  that 
they  should  not  orum})le  in  the  carriage  !  A  child  who  can- 
not go  into  society  but  with  a  muslin   frock   in   this  position, 
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I  say,  liad  best  stay  in  the  nursery  in  lier  pinafore.  If  you 
are  not  able  to  enter  tlie  world  with  your  dress  in  its  proper 
place,  I  say  stay  at  home.  I  blushed,  sir,  to  see  that  JNIrs.  S. 
didri't  blush  when  I  informed  her  of  this  incident,  but  only 
laughed  in  a  strange  indecorous  manner,  and  said  that  the 
girls  must  keep  their  dresses  neat.  Neatness  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  I  should  have  thought  Neatness  would  wear  her 
frock  in  the  natural  way. 

And  look  at  the  cliildren  when  they  arrive  at  their  place  of 
destination  ;  what  processes  of  coquetry  they  are  made  to  go 
through  !  They  are  first  carried  into  a  room  where  there  are 
pins,  combs,  looking-glasses,  and  ladies'  maids,  who  shake  the 
children's  ringlets  out,  spread  abroad  their  great  immense 
sashes  and  ribbons,  and  finally  send  them  full  sail  into  the 
dancing  room.  Witli  what  a  monstrous  ])recocity  tliey  ogle 
their  own  faces  in  the  looking-glasses  ;  I  have  seen  ni}'^  boys 
Gustavus  and  Adolphus  grin  into  the  glass, and  anange  iheir 
curls  or  tlie  ties  of  their  neckcloths,  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  any  grown-up  man  could  show,  who  was  going  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  lady  of  his  heart.  With  wliat  an  abominable  compla- 
cency they  get  out  their  little  gloves,  and  examine  their  silk 
stockings  !  How  can  they  be  natural  or  unalfected  when  they 
are  so  preposterousl}"^  conceited  about  their  fine  clothes?  The 
other  day  we  met  one  of  Gus'  schoolfellows.  Master  Chaffers, 
at  a  party,  who  entered  the  room  with  a  little  gibus  hat  under 
liis  arm,  and,  to  be  sure,  made  his  bow  with  the  aplomb  of 
a  dancing  master  of  sixty  ;  and  my  bo3"s,  who  I  suspect  en- 
vied their  comrade  the  gibus  hat,  began  to  giggle  and  sneer 
at  him  ;  an<l,  further  to  disconcert  him,  Gus  goes  up  to  him 
and  says,  'Why,  Chafl'ers,  yon  consider  yourself  a  deuced  fine 
fellow,  but  there's  a  straw  on  your  trousers.'  AVhv  shoiddn't 
there  be!  And  why  should  that  ])oor  l>oy  be  called  uj)Outoblush 
because  he  came  to  a  party  in  a  hack  cab  ?  I,  for  my  part,  or- 
dered the  children  to  walk  home  on  that  night,  in  order  to  ])un- 
ish  them  for  their  pride.  It  rained.  Gus  wet  and  spoiled  his 
shiny  boots,Dol  got  a  cold, and  my  wife  scolded  me  forcruelty. 

As  to  the  airs  which  the  wretches  give  themselves  about 
dancing,  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  them  here,  for  the  dangerous 
artist  of  the  *  rising  generation  '  has  already  taken  them  in 
hand.  Not  that  his  satire  does  the  children  the  least  good  : 
they  don't  see  anything  absurd  in  courting  prett}^  gi'lf,  or  in 
asserting  the  superiority  of  their  own  sex  over  the  female. 
A  few  nights  since  I  saw  Master  Sultan  at  a  juvenile  ball, 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  dancing  room,  egregiously  display'- 
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ing  bis  muslin  handi<^erchief,  and  waving  it  about  as  if  be  was 
in  doubt  to  which  of  the  young  beauties  lie  should  cast  it. 
'  Why  don't  you  dance,  Master  Sultan  ?'  says  I.  '  My  good 
sir,'  he  answered,  'just  look  round  at  those  girls  and  say  if  I 
can  dance  ?  '  Blase  and  selfish  now,  what  will  that  boy  be, 
sir,  when  his  whiskers  grow  ? 

And  when  you  think  how  Mrs.  Mainchance  seeks  out  rich 
partners  for  her  little  boys — how  my  own  admirable  Eliza  has 
warned  her  children — '  My  dears,  I  would  rather  you  should 
dance  with  your  Brown  cousins  than  your  Jones  cousins,'  who 
are  a  little  rough  in  their  manners  (the  fact  being  that  our 
sister  Maria  Jones  lives  at  Islington,  while  Fanny  Brown  is  an 
Upper  Baker  Street  lady) — when  I  have  heard  my  dear  wife, 
I  say,  instruct  our  boy,  on  going  to  a  i)arty  at  the  baronet's, 
by  no  means  to  neglect  his  cousin  Adeliza,  but  to  dance  with 
her  as  soon  as  ever  he  can  engage  her — what  can  1  say,  sir, 
but  that  the  world  of  men  and  boys  is  the  same — that  society 
is  poisoned  at  its  source — and  that  our  little  chubby-cheeked, 
cherubim  are  instructed  to  be  artful  and  egotistical  when  you 
would  think  by  their  faces  they  were  just  fresh  from  heaven. 

Among  the  verij  little  children  I  confess  I  get  a  consolation 
as  I  watch  them,  in  seeing  the  artless  little  girls  walking  after 
the  boys  to  whom  they  incline,  and  courting  them  by  a  hun- 
dred itmocent  little  wiles  and  caresses,  j>utting  out  their  little 
hands  and  inviting  them  to  dance,  seeking  tliem  out  to  pull 
crackers  with  them,  and  begging  tluun  to  read  tlie  mottoes, 
and  so  forth — this  is  as  it  should  be — this  is  natural  and  kindly. 
The  women,  by  rights,  ought  to  court  the  men  ;  and  they 
would  if  we  but  left  them  alone.* 

And,  absurd  as  the  games  are,  I  own  I  like  to  see  some  thirty 
or  forty  of  the  creatures  on  the  floor  in  a  ring,  playing  aXpetits 
j'eux,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  from  the  most  insuboinlinate  infant- 
hood  of  Master  Jacky,  who  will  crawl  out  of  the  circle,  and 
talks  louder  than  anybody  in  it,  though  he  can't  speak,  to 
blushing  Miss  Lily,  who  is  just  conscious  that  she  is  sixteen — 
I  own,  I  say,  that  I  can't  look  at  such  a  circlet  or  chaplet  ol 
children,  as  it  were,  in  a  hundred  different  colors,  laughine 
and  happy,  without  a  sort  of  i)leasure.  How  they  laugh,  how 
they  twine  together,  how  they  wave  about,  as  if  the  wind  was 
passing  over  the  flowers  !  Poor  little  buds,  shall  3^(ui  bloom 
long  ?  (I  then  say  to  myself,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  proper 
frame  of  mind) — shall  frosts  ni|)  you,  or  tempests  scatter  you, 
drought  wither  you,  or  rain  beat  you  down  ?     Aiul  oppressed 

*  Oil  our  frieiid's  mauuBci'ipt  there  is  writleu,  in  u  female  Imudwriliiig,  '  Vulgar,  inv 
modest.— E.  b.' 
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with  my  feelings,  I  go  below  and  get  some  of  the  weak  negua 
with  which  children's  parties  are  refreshed. 

At  those  houses  where  the  magic  lantern  is  practiced,  I  still 
sometimes  get  a  degree  of  pleasure  hy  hearing  the  voices  of  the 
children  in  the  dark,  and  the  absurd  remarks  which  they  make 
as  the  various  scenes  are  presented — as,  in  the  dissolving  views, 
Cornhill  changes  into  Grand  Cairo,  as  Cupid  comes  down 
with  a  wreath,  and  pops  it  on  to  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, asSaintPeter'satRome  suddenly  becomes  illuminated, 
and  fireworks,  not  the  least  like  real  fireworks,  begin  to  go  off 
from  Fort  St.  Angelo — it  is  certainly  not  unpleasant  to  hear 
the  '  o-o-o's  '  of  the  audience,  and  the  little  children  chattering 
•in  the  darkness.  But  I  think  I  used  to  like  the  '  Pull  devil,  pull 
baker,' andtheDoctorSyntaxof  our  youth, nuich  better  than  all 
your  new-fangled  dissolving  viewsand  jiyrotechnic  imitations. 

As  for  tlie  conjuror,  I  am  sick  of  him.  There  is  one  con- 
juror I  have  met  so  often  during  this  year  and  the  last  that 
the  man  looks  quite  guilty  when  the  folding  doors  are  opened 
and  he  sees  my  party  of  chihlren,  and  myself  among  the  seniors 
in  the  back  rows,  lie  forgels  his  jokes  when  lie  beholds  me  ; 
his  wretched  claptraps  and  waggeries  fail  him  ;  he  trembles, 
falters,  and  turns  pale. 

I  on  my  side  too  feel  reciprocally  uneas}'.  What  right  have 
we  to  be  staring  that  creature  out  of  his  silly  countenance? 
Very  likely  he  has  a  wife  and  family  dependent  for  their  bread 
uj)on  his  antics.  I  should  be  glad  to  admire  them  if  I  could  ; 
but  how  do  so  ?  When  I  see  him  squeeze  an  orange  or  a  can- 
non ball  away  into  nothing,  as  it  were,  or  multiply  either  into 
three  cannon  balls  or  oranges,  I  know  tlie  others  are  in  his 
pocket  somewhere.  I  know  that  he  doesn't  put  out  his  eye 
when  he  sticks  the  penknife  iuto  it  ;  or  that  after  swallowing 
(as  the  miserable  humbug  pretends  to  do)  a  pocket  handker- 
chief, he  cannot  by  any  possibility  convert  it  into  a  quantity  of 
colored  wood  shavings.  These  flims}'  articles  may  amuse  chil- 
dren, but  not  Its.  I  think  I  shall  go  and  sit  down  belo\v  among 
the  servants  while  this  wretched  man  pursues  his  idiotic  delu- 
sions before  the  children. 

And  the  supper,  sii",  of  which  our  darlings  are  made  to  par- 
take. Have  they  dined  ?  I  ask.  Do  they  have  supper  at 
home,  and  why  do  not  they  ?  Because  it  is  unwholesome.  If 
it  is  unwholesome,  why  do  they  have  supper  at  all?  I  have 
mentioned  the  wretched  quality  of  the  negus.  How  they  can 
administer  such  stuff  to  children  I  can't  think.  Though  only 
last  week  I  heard  a  little  boy,  Master  Swilby,at  Miss  Waters', 
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say  that  be  had  drunk  nine  glasses  of  it,  and  eaten  I  don't 
know  how  many  tasteless  sandwiches  and  insipid  cakes  ;  after 
which  feats  he  proposed  to  fight  my  youngest  son. 

As  for  that  Christmas  tree,  which  we  have  from  the  Ger- 
mans— anybody  who  knows  what  has  hap})ened  to  them  may 
judge  what  will  befall  us  from  following  their  absurd  customs. 
Are  we  to  put  up  pine-trees  in  our  parlors,  with  wax  candles 
and  bonbons,  diiier  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Druids?  Are 
we  ...  . 

.  .  .  My  dear  sir,  my  manuscript  must  here  abruptly  termi- 
nate. Mrs.  S.  has  just  come  into  my  study,  and  my  daughter 
enters,  grinning  behind  her,  Avith  twenty-five  little  notes, 
announcing  that  Master  and  Miss  Spec  request  the  pleasure  of 
Miss  Brown,  Miss  F.  Brown,  and  M.  A.  Brown's  company  on 
the  25th  instant.  There  is  to  be  a  conjuror  in  the  back  draw- 
ingroom,a  magiclanterninmy  study,aChristniastree  in  thedin- 
ing  room,  dancing  in  the  drawing  room — 'And,  my  dear,  we  can 
have  whist  in  our  bedroom,'  my  wife  says.  'You  know  we  must 
becivil  to  those  who  have  been  so  kind  to  our  darling  children.' 

Spec. 
THE  CURATE'S  WALK. 
I. 

It  was  the  third  out  of  the  four  bell  buttons  at  the  door  at 
which  my  friend  the  curate  pulled  ;  and  the  summons  was 
answered  after  a  brief  interval. 

I  must  premise  that  the  house  before  which  we  stopped  was 
No.  14  Sedan  Buildings,  leading  out  of  Great  Guelph  Street, 
Dettingen  Street,  Culloden  Street,  Minden  Square  ;  and  Upper 
and  Lower  Caroline  Row  form  part  of  the  sa.Tie  quarter — a 
very  queer  and  solemn  quarter  to  walk  in,  I  think,  and  one 
which  always  suggests  Fielding's  novels  to  me,  I  can  fancy 
Captain  Booth  strutting  out  of  the  very  door  at  which  we 
were  standing,  in  tarnished  lace,  with  liis  hat  cocked  over  liis 
eyes,  and  his  hand  on  his  lianger  ;  or  Lady  Ballnston's  chair 
and  bearers  coming  swinging  down  Great  Guelph  Street,  wliich 
we  have  just  quitted  to  enter  Sedan  Buildings. 

Sedan  Buildings  is  a  little  flagged  square,  ending  aln-uptly 
with  the  huge  walls  of  Bluck's  brewery.  The  houses,  by 
many  degress  smaller  than  the  large  decayed  tenements  in 
(Jreat  Guelph  Street,  are  still  not  uncomfortable,  although 
shabby.  There  are  brass  plates  on  the  doors,  two  on  some  of 
them;  or  snnple  names,  as 'Lutit,'  '  I'adgemore,'  etc.  (ns  if 
no  other  statement  about  T>unt  and  Padgi'niore  were  necessary 
at  all),  under  the  bells.     'J'liei-e  are  pictures  of  mangles  before 
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two  of  the  liouses,  and  a  gilt  arm  with  a  hammer  sticking  out 
from  one.  I  never  saw  a  goldbeater.  What  sort  of  a  being 
is  he  that  he  always  sticks  out  his  ensign  in  dark,  moldy, 
lonely,  dreary,  but  somewhat  respectaiile  places  ?  What  pow- 
erful iVIulciberian  fellows  they  must  be,  those  goldbeaters, 
whacking  and  thumping  with  huge  mallets  at  the  precious 
metals  all  day.  I  wonder  what  is  goldbeater's  skin?  and  do 
they  get  impregnated  with  the  metal  ?  and  are  their  great 
arms  under  their  clean  shirts  on  Sunday's  all  gilt  and  shining? 

It  is  a  q\iiet,  kind,  respectable  place  somehow,  in  spite  of 
its  shabbiness.  Two  pewter  pints  and  a  jolly  little  half  pint 
are  hanging  on  the  railings  in  perfe(!t  confidence,  basking  in 
■wi)at  little  sun  comes  into  the  court.  A  group  of  small  chil- 
dren are  making  an  ornament  of  oyster  shells  in  one  corner. 
Who  has  that  half  pint  ?  Is  it  for  one  f»f  those  small  ones,  or 
for  some  delicate  female  recommended  to  take  beer  ?  The 
windows  in  the  court,  upon  some  of  which  the  sun  glistens, 
are  not  cracked,  and  pretty  clean  ;  it  is  only  the  black  and 
dreary  look  behind  which  gives  them  a  poverty-stricketi  appear- 
ance. No  curtains  or  blinds.  A  birdcage  and  very  few  pots  of 
flowers  here  and  there.  This — with  the  exception  of  a  milk- 
man talking  to  a  whitey-brown  woman,  n.ade  up  of  bits  of 
flannel  and  stripes  of  faded  cliintz  and  calico  seemingly,  and 
holding  a  long  bundle  which  cried — this  was  all  I  saw  in  Sedan 
Buildings  while  we  were  waiting  until  the  door  should  open. 

At  last  the  door  was  opened,  and  by  a  portress  so  small 
that  I  wondered  how  she  ever  could  have  lifted  up  the  latch. 
She  bobbed  a  courtesy  and  smiled  at  the  curate,  whose  face 
beamed  with  benevolence  too,  in  reply  to  that  salutation. 

'  Mother  not  at  home  ?  '  says  Frank  Whitestock,  patting  the 
child  on  tiie  head. 

'  Mother's  out  charing,  sir,'  replied  the  girl  ;  '  but  please  to 
walk  up,  sir.'  And  she  led  the  wa}'  up  one  and  two  pair  of 
stairs  to  that  apartment  in  the  house  which  is  called  the 
second  floor  front,  in  which  was  the  abode  of  the  charwoman. 

There  were  two  3'oung  persons  in  the  room,  of  the  respective 
ages  of  eight  and  five,  I  should  think.  She  of  five  years  of 
age  was  hemming  a  duster,  being  perched  on  a  chair  at  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  elder,  of  eight,  politely 
wiped  a  chair  with  a  cloth  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  good- 
natured  curate,  and  came  and  stood  between  his  knees,  imme- 
diately alongside  of  his  umbrella,  Avhich  also  reposed  there, 
and  which  she  b}"^  no  means  equaled  in  height. 

*  These  children   attend  mj^  school  at  St.  Timothy's,'  Mr 
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Whitestock  said,  '  and  Betsy  keeps  the  house  while  her  mother 
is  from  home." 

Anytliing  cleaner  or  neater  than  this  house  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive.  There  was  a  big  bed,  which  must  have  been  the 
resting  place  of  the  wliole  of  this  little  family.  There  Avere 
three  or  four  religious  prints  on  the  walls,  besides  two  framed 
and  glazed,  of  Prince  Coburg  and  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
There  were  brass  candlesticks  and  a  lamp  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  a  cupboard  in  the  corner,  decorated  with  near 
half  a  dozen  ])lates,  yellow  bowls,  and  crockery.  And  on  the 
table  there  were  two  or  three  bits  of  dry  bread  and  a  jug  with 
water,  with  which  tliese  three  young  people  (it  being  then 
nearly  three  o'clock)  were  about  to  take  their  meal  called  tea. 

Tliat  little  Betsy  who  looks  so  small  is  nearly  ten  years  old  ; 
and  has  been  a  mother  ever  since  the  age  of  about  live.  I 
mean  to  say  that  her  own  mother  having  to  go  out  upon  lier 
charing  operations,  Betsy  assumes  cliarge  of  the  room  during 
her  parent's  absence  ;  has  nursed  her  sisters  from  babyhood 
up  to  the  present  time  ;  keeps  order  over  them,  and  the  house 
clean  as  j^ou  see  it  ;  and  goes  out  occasionally  and  transacts 
the  family  purchases  of  bread,  moist  sugar,  and  mother's  tea. 
They  dine  upon  bread, tea  and  breakfast  uj)on  bi'ead  when  they 
have  it,orgoto  bed  without  a  morsel.  Their  holiday  is  Sunday, 
which  they  spend  at  church  and  Sunday  school.  The  younger 
children  scarcely  ever  go  out  saveouthat  day,  but  sit  sometimes 
in  the  sun,  which  comes  in  [tretty  pleasantly  ;  sometimes  blue 
in  the  cold,  for  they  very  seldom  see  a  fire  except  to  heat  irons 
by,  when  mother  has  a  job  of  linen  to  get  up.  Father  was  a 
journeyman  bookbinder,  who  died  four  years  ago,  and  is  buried 
among  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  nameless  dead  who  lie 
crowding  the  black  churchyard  of  St.  Timothy's  parish. 

The  curate  evidently  took  especial  pride  in  Victoria,  the 
youngest  of  these  three  children  of  the  charwoman,  and  caused 
Betsy  to  fetch  a  book  which  lay  at  the  window,  and  bade  her 
read.  It  was  a  missionary  register  which  the  curate  opened 
haphazard,  and  this  baby  began  to  read  out  in  an  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  resolute  voice  about 

'  The  island  of  Raritongo  is  the  least  frequented  of  all  the 
Caribbean  Archipelago.  Wankyfungo  is  at  four  leagues  S.  E. 
by  E.,  and  the  ))eak  of  the  crater  of  Shuagnahua  is  distinctly 
visible.  The  Irascible  entered  Karitongo  15ay  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday  2!)th,  and  the  next  day  the  llev.  INIr.  Flelhers, 
Mrs.  Flethers,  and  their  nine  children,  and  .Shangpot)ky,  the 
native  converted  at  Cacabawgo,  landed  and  took  up  their  res- 
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idence  at  the  house  of  Ratatatua,  the  principal  chief,  who 
entertained  us  with  yams  and  a  pig,'  etc.,  etc,  etc. 

'  Raritongo,  Wankyfungo,  archipelago.'  I  protest  this 
little  woman  read  off  each  of  these  long  words  with  an  ease 
which  perfectly  astonished  me.  Many  a  lieutenant  in  her 
Majesty's  Heavies  would  be  puzzled  with  words  half  the 
length.  Whitestock,  by  way  of  reward  for  her  scholarship, 
gave  her  another  pat  on  the  liead  ;  having  received  which 
present  with  a  courtesy,  she  went  and  put  the  l)ook  back  into 
the  window,  and  clambering  back  into  the  chair,  resumed  the 
hemming  of  the  blue  duster. 

I  suppose  it  was  tlie  smallness  of  these  people,  as  well  as 
their  singular,  neat,  and  tidy  behavior,  which  interested  me  so. 
Here  were  three  creatures  not  so  high  as  the  table,  with  all 
the  labors,  duties,  and  cares  of  life  upon  their  little  shoulders, 
working  and  doing  their  duty  like  the  biggest  of  my  readers  ; 
regular,  laborious,  cheerful — content  witli  small  i)ittance8, 
practicing  a  hundred  virtues  of  thrift  and  order. 

Elizabeth,  at  ten  years  of  age,  might  walk  out  of  this  house 
and  take  the  command  of  a  small  establishment.  She  can 
wash,  get  up  linen,  cook,  make  purchases,  and  buy  bargains. 
If  I  were  ten  years  old  and  three  feet  in  height,  I  would  marry 
her,  and  we  would  go  and  live  in  a  cupboard,  and  share  the 
little  half  pint  pot  for  dinner.  'Melia,  eight  years  of  age, 
though  inferior  in  accomplisliments  to  her  sister,  is  her  equal 
in  size,  and  can  wash,  scrub,  hem,  go  errands,  put  her  hand  to 
the  dinner,  and  make  herselif  generally  useful.  In  a  word,  she 
is  fit  to  be  a  little  housemaid,  and  to  make  everything  but  the 
beds,  which  she  caimot  as  yet  reach  up  to.  As  for  Victoria's 
qualifications,  they  have  been  mentioned  before.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Princess  Alice  can  read  off  '  Raritongo,'  etc.,  as 
glibly  as  this  surprising  little  animal. 

I  asked  the  curate's  permission  to  make  these  young  ladies 
a  present,  and  accordingly  produced  the  sum  of  sixpence  to  be 
divided  among  the  three.  '  What  will  you  do  with  it  ? '  I 
said,  laying  down  the  coin. 

They  answered,  all  three  at  once,  and  in  a  little  chorus, 
'  We'll  give  it  to  mother.'  This  verdict  caused  the  disburse- 
ment of  another  sixpence,  and  it  was  explained  to  them  that 
the  sum  was  for  their  own  private  pleasures,  and  each  was 
called  upon  to  declare  what  she  would  purchase. 

Elizabeth  says,  '  I  would  like  twopenn'orth  of  meat,  if  you 
please,  sir.' 

'Melia  :  'Ha'porth  of  treacle,  three  farthings'  worth  of  milk, 
and  the  same  of  fresh  bread.' 
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Victoria,  speakin<5  very  quick,  and  gasping  in  an  agitatc'«l 
manner  :  '  Ha'p'ny — aha — orange,  and  lia'p'"}' — alia — apple, 
and  ha'p'ny — alia — treacle,  and — and '  Here  her  imagina- 
tion failed  her.  Slie  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  money. 

At  this  'Melia  actually  interposed,  *  Suppose  she  and  Vic- 
toria subscribed  a  farthing  apiece  out  of  their  money,  so  that 
Betsy  might  have  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat?'  She  added 
that  her  sister  wanted  it,  and  that  it  would  do  her  good. 
Upon  ray  word,  she  made  the  proposal  and  the  calculations  in 
an  instant,  and  all  of  her  own  accord.  And  before  we  left 
them  Betsy  had  put  on  the  queerest  little  black  shawl  and 
bonnet,  and  had  a  mug  and  a  basket  ready  to  receive  the  pur- 
chases in  question. 

Sedan  Buildings  has  a  particularly  friendly  look  to  me 
since  that  day.  Peace  be  with  you,  oh,  thrifty,  kindly,  simple, 
loving  little  maidens  !  May  their  voyage  in  life  prosper  ! 
Think  of  the  great  journey  before  them,  and  the  little  cock- 
boat manned  by  babies  venturing  over  the  great  stormy  ocean. 

II. 

~  Following  the  steps  of  little  Betsy  with  her  mug  and 
basket,  as  she  goes  pattering  down  the  street,  we  watch  her 
into  a  grocer's  shop,  where  a  startling  placard  with  'Down 
Again  !  '  written  on  it  announces  that  the  sugar  market  is  still 
in  a  depressed  condition — and  where  she  no  doubt  negotiates 
the  purchase  of  a  certain  quantity  of  molasses.  A  little  further 
on,  in  Lavvfeldt  Street,  is  Mr.  Filch's  fine  silversmith's  shop, 
where  a  man  may  stand  for  a  half  hour  and  gaze  with  ravish- 
ment at  the  beautiful  gilt  cups  and  tankards,  the  stuiming 
waistcoat  chains,  the  little  white  cushions  laid  out  with  delight- 
ful diamond  pins,  gold  horseshoes  and  splinter  bars,  pearl  owls, 
turquoise  lizards  and  dragons,  enameled  monkeys,  and  all 
sorts  of  agreeable  monsters  for  your  neckcloth.  If  I  live  to  be 
a  hundred,  or  if  the  girl  of  my  heart  were  waiting  for  me  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  I  never  could  pass  Mr.  Filch's  shop 
without  having  a  couple  of  minutes'  good  stare  at  the  window. 
I  like  to  fancy  myself  dressed  up  in  some  of  the  jewelry. 
*  Spec,  you  rogue,'  I  say,  '  suppose  you  were  to  get  leave  to 
wear  three  or  four  of  those  rings  on  your  fingers  ;  to  stick 
that  opal,  round  which  twists  a  brilliant  serpent  with  a  ruby 
head,  into  your  blue  satin  neckciloth  :  and  to  sport  that  gold 
jack-chain  on  your  waistcoat.  You  might  walk  in  the  Park 
with  that  black  whalebone  prize  riding  whip,  which  has  a  head 
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the  size  of  a  snuffbox,  surraounted  with  a  silver  jockey  on  a 
silver  race  liorse  ;  and  what  a  sensation  j'^on  would  create  if 
you  took  that  large  ram's  horn  with  the  cairngorm  top  out  of 
your  pocket,  and  offered  a  pinch  of  rappee  to  the  company 
round  ! '  A  little  attorney's  clerk  is  staring  i«  at  the  window, 
in  whose  mind  very  similar  ideas  are  passing.  What  would  he 
not  give  to  wear  tiiatgold  pin  next  Sunday  in  his  blue  hunting 
neckcloth  ?  The  ball  of  it  is  almost  as  big  as  those  which  are 
painted  over  the  side  door  of  Mr.  Filch's  shop,  which  is  down 
that  passage  which  leads  into  Trotter's  Court. 

I  have  dined  at  a  house  where  the  silver  dishes  and  covers 
came  from  Filch's,  let  out  to  their  owner  by  iMr.  Filch  for  the 
day,  and  in  charge  of  the  grave-looking  man  whom  I  mistook 
for  the  butler.  Butlers  and  ladies'  maids  innumerable  have 
audiences  of  Mr.  Filch  in  his  back  parlor.  There  are  suits  of 
jewels  which  he  and  his  shop  have  known  for  a  half  century 
past,  so  often  have  the}' been  ]jawned  to  him.  When  we  read 
in  the  Conrt  Journal  of  Lady  Fitzball's  headdress  of  lappets 
and  superb  diamonds,  it  is  because  the  jewels  get  a  day  rule 
from  Filch's,  and  come  back  to  his  iron  box  as  soon  as  the 
drawing  room  is  over.  These  jewels  become  historical  among 
pawnbrokers.  It  was  liere  that  Lady  Prigsby  brought  her 
diamonds oneevening  of  last  j'ear,  anddesired  hurriedly  to  raise 
£2000  upon  them,  when  Filch  respectfully  pointed  out  to  her 
ladyship  that  she  had  pawned  the  stones  already  to  his  C(jmrade 
Mr.  Tubal  of  Charing  Cross.  And,  taking  his  hat,  and  putting 
the  case  under  his  arm,  he  went  with  her  ladyship  to  the  hack 
cabin  which  she  had  driven  to  Lawfeldt  [Street,  entered  the 
vehicle  with  her.  and  they  drove  in  silence  to  the  back  entrance 
of  her  mansion  in  Monmouth  Square,  where  INIr.  Tubal's  young 
man  was  still  seated  in  the  hall,  waiting  u'ltil  her  ladyship 
should  be  undressed. 

We  walked  round  the  splendid  shining  shop  and  down  the 
passage,  which  would  l)e  dark  but  that  the  gas-lit  door  is  alwaj's 
swingingtoand  fro,asthef>eoplewhocome  to])awn  goinand  out 
You  may  be  sure  there  is  a  ginshop  handy  to  all  pawnbrokers'. 

A  lean  man  in  a  dingy  dress  is  walking  lazih'  up  and  down 
the  flag  of  Trotter's  Court.  Ilis  ragged  trousers  trail  in  tl*e 
slimy  mud  there.  The  doors  of  the  pawnbrokei's  and  of  the 
ginshop  on  the  other  side  are  banging  to  and  fro  :  a  little  girl 
comes  out  of  the  former,  with  a  tattered  old  liajidkerchief,  and 
goes  up  and  gives  something  to  the  dingy  man.  It  is  nine- 
pence,  just  raised  on  his  waistcoat.  The  man  bids  the  child 
to  *  cut  away  home,'  and  when  she  is  clear  out  of  the  court 
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he  loolcB  at  us  witli  a  lurking  scowl  and  walks  into  the  gin- 
shop  doorSjWbicb  swingalways  opposite  the  pawnbroker's  siioj). 

Why  should  be  have  sent  the  waistcoat  wrapped  in  that 
ragged  old  cloth  '?  Why  should  be  have  sent  tlie  cliihl  into  the 
pawnbroker's  box,  and  not  have  gone  himself  ?  lie  did  not 
choose  to  let  her  see  him  go  into  the  ginshop — why  drive  her 
in  at  the  opposite  door  ?  The  cliild  knows  well  enough  whither 
he  is  gone.  She  might  as  well  have  carried  an  old  waistcoat  in 
her  hand  through  the  street  as  a  ragged  napkin.  A  sort  of 
vanity,  you  see,  drapes  itself  in  that  dirty  rag  ;  or  is  it  a  kind 
of  debauched  shame,  Avbich  does  not  like  to  go  naked  ?  The 
fancy  can  follow  the  poor  girl  up  the  black  alley,  up  the  black 
stairs,  into  the  })are  room,  M'here  mother  and  children  are 
starving,  while  the  lazy  ragamuffin,  the  family  bully,  is  gone 
into  the  ginshop  to  '  try  our  celebrated  Cream  of  the  Valley,' 
as  the  bill  in  red  letters  bids  him. 

'  I  waited  in  this  court  the  other  da}^,'  Whitestock  said, 
*  just  like  that  man,  while  a  friend  of  mine  went  in  to  take  her 
husband's  tools  out  of  pawn — an  honest  man — a  journeyman 
shoemaker,  who  lives  hard  by.'  And  we  went  to  call  on  the 
journeyman  shoemaker — Randle's  Buildings — two  pair  back — 
over  a  blacking  manufactory.  The  blacking  was  made  by  one 
manufacturer,  who  stood  before  a  tub  stirring  up  his  produce,  a 
good  deal  of  which — and  nothing  else — was  on  the  floor.  We 
passed  through  this  emporium,  which  abutted  on  a  dank,  steam- 
ing little  court,  and  up  the  narrow  stair  to  the  two  pair  back. 

The  shoemaker  was  at  work  with  his  recovered  tools,  and 
his  wife  was  making  women's  shoes  (an  inferior  branch  of  the 
business)  by  him.  A  shriveled  child  was  lying  on  the  bed  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.  There  was  no  bedstead,  and  indeed 
scarcely  au}^  furniture,  save  the  little  table  on  which  lay  his 
stools  and  shoes— a  fair-haired,  lank,  handsome  young  man 
with  a  wife  who  may  have  been  prctt}"  once,  in  better  times, 
and  before  starvation  pulled  her  down.  She  had  but  one  thin 
gown  ;  it  clung  to  a  frightfully  emaciated  little  body. 

The  story  was  the  old  one.  The  man  had  been  in  good 
work,  and  had  the  fever.  The  clothes  had  been  i)awned,  the 
furniture  and  bedstead  had  been  sold,  and  they  slept  on  the 
floor  ;  the  tools  went,  and  the  end  of  all  things  scenu'd  ati  hand, 
when  the  gracious  apparition  of  the  curate,  with  his  umbrella, 
came  and  cheered  those  stricken-down  ]>oor  folks. 

'^^riie  journeyman  shoemaker  must  have  been  astonished  at 
such  a  sight.  lie  is  not,  or  was  not,  a  church-goer.  lie  is  a 
man  of  'advanced'  opinione  ;  believing  that  priests  are  hypo- 
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crites,  and  tliat  clergymen  in  general  drive  about  in  coaches 
and  four,  and  eat  a  tithe-pig  a  day.  This  proud  priest  got  Mr. 
Crispin  a  bed  to  lie  upon,  and  some  soup  to  oat  ;  and  (being 
the  treasurer  of  certain  good  folks  of  iiis  parish,  wliose  charities 
he  administers)  as  soon  as  the  man  was  strong  enough  to  work, 
the  curate  lent  him  money  wherewith  to  redeem  his  tools,  and 
wh ich  our  friend  ispaying  backbyinstallmentsat  tiiis  day.  And 
any  man  who  has  seen  these  two  lionest  men  talking  together 
would  have  said  tlie  shoemaker  was  the  haughtiest  of  the  two. 

We  paid  one  more  morning  visit.  This  was  with  an  order 
for  work  to  a  tailor  of  reduced  circumstances  and  enlarged 
family.  He  had  been  a  master,  and  was  now  forced  to  take 
work  by  tlie  job.  He  who  had  commanded  many  men  was 
now  fallen  down  to  the  ranks  again.  His  wife  told  us  all 
about  his  misfortunes.  She  is  evidently  very  proud  of  them. 
*  He  failed  for  seven  thousand  pounds,'  the  poor  woman 
said,  three  or  four  times  during  the  course  of  our  visit.  It 
gave  her  husband  a  sort  of  dignity  to  have  been  trusted  for 
BO  much  money. 

Tlie  curate  must  have  heard  that  story  many  times,  to 
which  he  now  listened  with  great  patience  in  the  tailor's  house 
— a  large,  clean,  dreary,  faint-looking  room,  smelling  of  pov- 
erty. Two  little  stunted,  yellow-headed  children,  with  lean 
pale  faces  and  large  protruding  e3'es,  were  at  the  window 
staring  with  all  their  might  at  Guy  Fawkes,  who  was  passing 
in  the  street,  and  making  a  groat  clattering  and  shouting  out- 
side, while  the  luckless  tailor's  wife  was  prating  within  about 
lier  husband's  bygone  riches.  I  shall  not  in  a  hurry  forget 
the  picture.  The  empty  room  in  a  dreary  background  ;  the 
tailor's  wife  in  brown,  stalking  up  and  down  the  planks,  talk- 
ing endlessly  ;  the  solemn  children  staring  out  of  the  window 
as  the  sunshine  fell  on  their  faces  ;  and  honest  Whitestock 
seated,  listening,  with  the  tails  of  his  coat  through  the  chair. 

His  business  over  with  the  tailor,  we  start  again  ;  Frank 
Whitestock  trips  through  alley  after  alley,  never  getting  any 
mud  on  his  boots,  somehow,  and  liis  white  neckcloth  making  a 
wonderful  shine  in  those  shady  places.  He  has  all  sorts  of 
acquaintance,  chiefly  among  the  extreme  youth,  assembled  at 
the  doors  or  about  the  gutters.  There  was  one  small  person 
occupied  in  emptying  one  of  these  rivulets  with  an  oyster  shell 
for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  making  an  artificial  lake  in  a 
hole  hard  b}^  whose  solitary  gravity  and  business  air  struck  me 
much,  while  the  curate  was  very  deep  in  conversation  with  a 
small  coalman.     A  half  dozen  of  her  comrades  were  congfre- 
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gated  round  a  scraper  and  on  a  grating  hard  by,  playing  with 
a  mangy  little  puppy,  the  property  of  the  curate's  friend. 

I  know  it  is  wrong  to  give  large  sums  of  money  away  pro- 
miscuously, but  I  could  not  help  dropping  a  penny  into  the 
child's  03^ster  shell,  as  she  came  forward  holding  it  before  her 
like  a  tray.  At  first  her  expression  was  one  rather  of  wonder 
than  of  pleasure  at  this  influxof  capital, and  was  certainly  quite 
worth  the  small  charge  of  one  penny,  at  which  it  was  purchased. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  seem  to  know  what  steps  to  take  ; 
but,  having  communed  in  her  own  mind,  slie  presently  resolved 
to  turn  them  toward  a  neighboring  apple  stall,  in  the  direction 
of  which  she  went  without  a  single  word  of  compliment  pass- 
ing between  us.  Now  the  children  round  the  scraper  were 
witnesses  to  the  transaction,  '  He's  give  her  a  penny,'  one  re- 
marked to  another,  with  hopes,  miserably  disappointed,  that 
they  might  come  in  for  a  similar  present. 

She  walked  on  to  the  apple  stall  meanwhile,  holding  her 
penny  behind  her.  And  what  did  the  other  little  ones  do  ? 
They  put  down  the  puppy  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  dross. 
And  one  after  another  they  followed  the  penny  piece  to  the 
apple  stall. 

A  DINNER  IN  THE  CITY. 

I. 

Out  of  a  mere  love  of  variety  and  contrast,  I  think  we  can- 
not do  better,  after  leaving  the  wretched  Whitestock  among  his 
starving  parishioners,  than  transport  ourselves  to  theCity,where 
we  are  invited  to  dine  with  the  Worsliipful  Company  of  Bel- 
lows Menders,  at  their  splendid  hall  in  Marrow-pudding  Lane. 

Next  to  eating  good  dinners,  a  healthy  man  with  a  benevo- 
lent turn  of  mind  must  like,  I  think,  to  read  about  them. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  by  heart  the  IJarmecide's  feast  in  the 
'Arabian  Nights'  ;  and  the  culinary  passages  in  Scott's  novels 
(in  which  works  there  is  a  deal  of  good  eating)  always  were 
my  favorites.  The  Homeric  poems  are  full,  as  everybody  knows, 
of  roast  and  boiled  ;  and  every  year  I  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  newspapers  of  the  10th  of  November  for  the 
menu  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  whicli  is  sure  to  appear  in 
those  journals.  "What  student  of  history  is  there  who  does 
not  remember  tlie  City  dinner  given  to  the  allied  sovereigns 
in  1814?  It  is  good  even  now,  and  to  read  it  ought  to  make  a 
man  hungry,  had  he  had  five  meals  that  day.  In  a  word,  I 
had  long,  long  yearned  in  my  secret  heart  to  be  present  at  a 
City  festival.     The  last  year's  papers  had  a  bill  of  fare  com* 
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rnencing  with  '  four  hundred  tureens  of  turtle,  each  contsrining 
five  pints '  ;  and  concluding  with  the  pineapples  and  ices  of 
the  dessert.  'Fancy  two  tliousand  pints  of  turtle,  ui}^  love,'  I 
have  often  said  to  Mrs.  Spec,  'in  a  vast  silver  tank,  smoking 
fragrantly,  with  lovely  green  islands  of  calipash  and  calipee 
floating  about — why,  my  dear,  if  it  had  been  invented  in  the 
time  of  Vitellius  he  would  have  bathed  in  it  !  ' 

'  He  would  have  been  a  nasty  wretch,'  Mrs.  Spec  said,  who 
thinks  that  cold  mutton  is  the  most  wholesome  food  of  man. 
However,  when  she  heard  what  great  company  was  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, some  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  no  doubt  the  judges, 
and  a  great  portion  of  tlie  nobility,  she  was  pleased  at  the  card 
which  was  sent  to  her  husband,  and  made  a  neat  tie  to  my 
white  neckcloth  before  I  set  off  on  the  festive  journey.  She 
warned  me  to  be  very  cautious,  and  obstinately  refused  to 
allow  me  the  Chubb  door  key. 

The  very  card  of  invitation  is  a  curiosity.  It  is  almost  as 
big  as  a  tea  tray.  It  gives  one  ideas  of  a  vast,  enornujus  hos- 
])itality.  Gog  and  Magog  in  liver}'^  might  leave  it  at  your 
door.  If  a  man  is  to  eat  up  that  card.  Heaven  help  us,  I 
thought  ;  the  doctor  must  be  called  in.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
doctor  who  procured  me  the  placard  invitation.  Like  all 
medical  men  who  have  published  a  book  uj)on  diet,  Pillking- 
ton  is  a  great  gourmand,  and  he  made  a  great  favor  of  procur- 
ing the  ticket  for  me  from  his  brother  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
who  is  a  citizen  and  a  IJellows  Mender  in  his  corporate  cajiacity. 

We  drove  in  Pillkington's  brougham  to  tlie  place  of  inangez- 
voHs,  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  in  tiie  broad  daylight, 
dressed  out  in  our  white  waistcoats  and  tit-s  ;  making  a  sensa- 
tion upon  all  beholders  b}'^  the  ])remature  sj)lendor  of  our  aj)- 
pearaiu'e.  Tiiere  is  something  graiul  in  that  hospitality  of 
the  citizens,  who  not  only  give  you  more  to  eat  than  other 
people,  but  who  begin  earlier  than  anybody  else.  INIajor  Ban- 
gles, Captain  Canterbury,  and  a  host  of  the  fashionables  of  my 
acquaintance  were  taking  their  morning's  ride  in  the  Park  as  we 
drove  through.  You  sliould  have  seen  how  they  stared  at  us  ! 
It  gave  me  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  remark  mentally,' Look  on, 
gents, we  too  are  sometimes  invited  to  the  tables  of  the  great.' 

We  fell  in  with  numbers  of  carriages  as  we  were  approach- 
ing cityward,  in  wdiich  reclined  gentlemen  with  white  neck- 
cloths— grand  equipages  of  foreign  ambassadors,  whose  uni- 
forms and  stars  and  gold  lace  glistened  within  the  carriajifes, 
while  their  servants  with  colored  cockades  looked  splendid 
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witliout :  these  careered  by  tlie  doctor's  brougham  horse, 
which  was  a  little  fatigued  with  his  professional  journeys  in 
the  morning.  General  Sir  Roger  Bluff,  K.  C.  B.,  and  Colonel 
Tucker,  were  stepping  into  a  cab  at  the  United  Service  Club 
as  we  passed  it.  The  veterans  blazed  in  scarlet  and  gold  lace. 
It  seemed  strange  that  men  so  famous,  if  they  did  not  mount 
their  chargers  to  go  to  dinner,  should  ride  in  any  vehicle  under 
a  coach  and  six  ;  and  instead  of  having  a  triumphal  car  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  City,  should  go  tliither  in  a  rickety  cab, 
driven  by  a  ragged  charioteer  smoking  a  dudeen.  In  Corn- 
hill  we  fell  into  a  line,  and  formed  a  complete  regiment  of  the 
aristocracy.  Crowds  were  gathered  round  the  steps  of  the  old 
hall  in  Marrow-pudding  Lane,  and  welcomed  us  nobility  and 
gentry  as  we  stepped  out  of  our  equipages  at  the  door.  The 
policemen  could  hardly  restrain  the  ardor  of  these  low  fel- 
lows, and  their  sarcastic  cheers  were  sometimes  very  unpleas- 
ant. There  was  one  rascal  who  made  an  observation  about  the 
size  of  my  white  waistcoat,  for  which  I  should  have  liked  to 
sacrifice  him  on  the  spot  ;  but  Pillkington  hurried  me,  as  the 
policemen  did  our  little  brougham,  to  give  place  to  a  pro- 
digious fine  equipage  which  followed,  with  immense  gray 
horses,  immense  footmen  in  powder,  and  driven  by  a  grave 
coachman  in  an  episcopal  wig. 

A  veteran  officer  in  scarlet,  with  silver  epaulets,  and  a  pro- 
fuse quantit}'  of  bullion  and  silver  lace,  descended  from  this 
carriage  between  the  two  footmen,  and  was  nearly  upset  by 
his  curling  saber,  which  had  twisted  itself  between  his  legs, 
which  were  cased  in  duck  trousers  very  tight,  except  about  the 
knees  (where  they  bagged  quite  freely),  and  witli  rich  long 
wliite  straps.  I  though  he  must  be  a  great  man  by  the  odd- 
ness  of  his  uniform. 

*  Who  is  the  general  ? '  says  I  as  the  old  warrior,  dis- 
entangling himself  from  his  scimitar,  entered  the  outer  hall. 
'  Is  it  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  or  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  ?' 

I  spoke  in  utter  ignorance,  as  it  appeared.  '  That  !  Pooh,' 
says  Pillkington  ;  '  that  is  Mr.  Champignon,  M.  P.,  of  White- 
hall Gardens  and  Fungus  Abbey,  Citizen  and  Bellows  Mender. 
His  uniform  is  that  of  a  colonel  of  the  Diddlesex  Militia.' 
There  was  no  end  to  similar  mistakes  on  that  day.  A  vener- 
able man  with  a  blue  and  gold  uniform,  and  a  large  crimson 
sword  belt  and  brass-scabbardod  saber,  ]iassod  presently,  whom 
I  mistook  for  a  foreign  ambnssador  at  the  least,  wheieas  I 
found  out  that  he  was  only  a  JJillingsgate  commissioner — and 
a  little  fellow  in  a  blue  livery,  whicii  fitted  iiim  so  badly  that  I 
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thoughthemust  be  one  of  the  hired  waiters  of  the  company  who 
had  been  put  into  a  coat  that  didn't  belong  to  him,  turned  out 
to  be  a  real  right  honorable  gent,  whohad  been  a  minister  once. 

I  was  conducted  upstairs  by  my  friend  to  the  goigeous 
drawing  room,  where  the  company  assembled,  and  where  there 
was  a  picture  of  George  IV.  I  cannot  make  out  what  public 
companies  can  want  with  a  picture  of  George  IV.  A  fellow 
with  a  gold  chain,  and  in  a  black  suit,  such  as  the  lamented 
Mr.  Cooper  wore  ])reparatory  to  execution  in  the  last  act  of 
*  George  Barnwell,'  bawled  out  our  names  as  we  entered  the 
apartment.  '  If  my  Eliza  could  hear  that  gentleman,'  thought 
I,  'roaring  out  the  name  of  "  Mr,  Spec  !  "  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  two  hundred  earls,prelates,ju(iges,  anddistinguishedchar- 
acters!'  It  made  littleimpression  upon  them,  however  ;  and  I 
Blunkintothe  embrasure  of  a  window, and  watched  thecompany. 

Every  man  who  came  into  the  room  was,  of  co\irse,  ushered 
in  with  a  roar.  '  His  Excellencj^  the  Minister  of  Topinambo  !  ' 
the  usher  yelled  ;  and  the  ministi-r  ap))eared,  bowing,  and  in 
tights,  *  Air.  Hoggin  !  The  Right  Ilonoral)le  the  Earl  of 
Bareacres  !  Mr.  Snog  !  Mr.  Braildle  !  Mr.  Alderman  Moodle  ! 
Mr,  Justice  Bunker!  Lieuteiiant-General  Sir  Roger  Bluff! 
Colonel  Tucker  !  Mr,  I'lins  ! '  with  the  same  emphasis  and  mark 
of  admiration  for  us  all,  as  it  were.  The  warden  of  the  Bellows 
Menders  came  forward  and  made  a  profusion  of  bows  to  the 
various  distinguished  guests  as  they  arrived,  lie  too  was  in 
a  court  dress,  with  a  sword  and  bag.  His  lady  must  like  so  to 
behold  him  turning  out  in  arms  and  ruffles,  shaking  hands  with 
ministers,  and  bowing  over  his  wineglass  to  their  Excellencies 
the  foreign  ambassadors. 

To  be  in  a  room  with  these  great  people  gave  me  a  thousand 
sensations  of  joy.  Once,  I  am  positive  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office  looked  at  me,  and  turning  round 
to  a  noble  lord  in  a  red  ribbon,  evidently  asked,  '  Who  is 
that  ?'  O  Eliza,  Eliza  !  How  I  wish  yon  had  been  there  ! — 
or  if  not  there,  in  the  ladies'  gallery  in  the  dining  hall,  when 
the  music  began,  and  Mr.  Shadrach,  Mr.  Meshech,  and  little 
Jack  Oldboy  (whom  I  recollect  in  the  part  of  Count  Almaviva 
any  time  these  forty  years),  sang  '  Non  Nobis,  Domine.' 

But  I  am  advancing  matters  prematurelv.  We  are  not  in 
the  grand  dining  hall  as  yet.  The  crowd  grows  thicker  and 
thicker,  so  that  yon  can't  see  people  bow  as  the}'  enter  any 
more.  The  usher  in  the  gold  chain  roars  out  name  after  name  ; 
more  ambassadors,  more  generals,  more  citizens,  capitalists, 
bankers — among  them  Mr.  Rowdy,  my  banker,  from  whom  I 
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shrank  guiltily  from  private  financial  reasons — and,  last  and 
greatest  of  all,  'The  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor  !  ' 

That  was  a  shock,  such  as  I  felt  on  landing  at  Calais  for 
the  first  time  ;  on  first  seeing  an  Plastern  bazaar  ;  on  first 
catching  a  sight  of  Mrs.  Spec  ;  a  new  sensation,  in  a  word. 
Till  death  I  shall  remember  that  surprise.  I  saw  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  first  a  great  sword  borne  up  in  the  air  ; 
then  a  man  in  a  fur  cap  of  the  sha})e  of  a  flower  pot  ;  then  1 
heard  the  voice  shouting  the  august  name — the  crowd  separated. 
A  handsome  man  with  a  chain  and  gown  stood  before  me.  It 
was  he.  He?  What  do  I  say  ?  It  was  liis  lordship.  I  cared 
for  nothing  till  dinner  time  after  that. 

II. 

The  glorious  company  of  banqueteers  were  now  pretty  well 
all  assembled  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  attracted  by  an  irresistible 
fascination,  pushed  nearer  and  nearer  my  Lord  Maj'or,  and 
surveyed  him,  as  the  generals,  lords,  ambassadors,  judges, 
and  other  bigwigs  rallied  round  him  as  their  center,  and,  being 
introduced  to  his  lordship  and  each  other,  made  themselves 
the  most  solemn  and  graceful  bows  ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  that  general's  life  to  meet  that  judge  ;  and  as  if  that 
Secretary  of  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Oftice,  having  achieved 
at  length  a  presentation  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  had  gained  the  end 
of  his  existence,  and  might  go  home,  singing  a  '  Nunc  dimittis.' 
Don  Geronimo  de  Mulligan  y  Guayaba,  Minister  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Topinambo(and  originally  descended  from  an  illustrious 
Irish  ancestor,  who  hewed  out  with  his  pickax  in  the  Topi- 
nambo  mines  the  steps  b}^  Avhich  his  famil}"  have  ascended  to 
their  present  eminence),  holding  his  cocked  hat  with  the  yellow 
cockade  close  over  his  embroidered  coat  tails,  conversed  with 
Alderman  Codshead,  that  celebrated  statesman,  who  was  also 
in  tights,  with  a  sword  and  bag. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  the  splendid  court  dress  of  our  aris- 
tocracy I  think  it  is  those  little  bags  which  I  admire  most. 
The  dear  crisp  curly  little  black  darlings  !  They  give  a  gentle- 
man's back  an  indescribable  grace  and  air  of  chivalry.  They 
are  at  once  manly,  elegant,  and  useful  (being  made  of  sticking 
plaster,  which  can  be  aj)i>lied  afterward  to  heal  many  a  wound 
of  domestic  life).  They  are  something  extra  a])})ended  to  men 
to  enable  them  to  ap]»ear  in  the  jjrescnce  of  royalty.  How 
vastly  the  idea  of  a  Court  increases  in  solcniiiity  and  grandeur 
when  you  think  that  a  man  cannot  enter  it  without  a  tail  I 

These  thoughts  passed  through  my   mind,  and  j)lea8ingly 
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diverted  it  from  all  sensations  of  hunger  while  many  friends 
around  me  were  pulling  out  their  watches,  looking  toward  the 
great  dining  room  doors,  rattling  at  the  lock  (the  door  gaped 
open  once  or  twice,  and  the  nose  of  a  functionary  on  the  other 
side  peeped  in  among  us  and  entreated  peace),  and  vowing  it 
was  scandalous,  monstrous,  shameful.  If  you  ask  an  assembly 
of  Englishmen  to  a  feast,  and  accident  or  the  cook  delays  it, 
they  show  their  gratitude  in  tliis  way.  Before  the  supper  rooms 
were  thrown  open  at  my  friend  Mrs.  Perkins'  ball,  I  recollect 
Liversage  at  the  door,  swearing  and  growling  as  if  he  had  met 
with  an  injury.  So  I  thought  the  Bellows  Menders'  guests 
seemed  heaving  into  mutiny  when  the  great  doors  burst  open 
in  a  flood  of  light,  and  we  rushed,  a  black  streaming  crowd, 
into  the  gorgeoxis  hall  of  banquet. 

Every  man  sprang  for  his  ])lace  with  breathless  rapidity. 
We  knew  where  those  places  were  beforehand  ;  for  a  cunning 
map  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  each  of  us  b\^  an  officer  of 
the  company,  where  every  plate  of  this  grand  festival  was 
numbered,  and  each  gentleman's  place  was  ticketed  off.  My 
wife  keeps  my  card  still  in  her  album  ;  and  my  dear  eldest  boy 
(who  has  a  fine  genius  and  appetite)  will  gaze  on  it  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  whereas  he  ]»asses  by  the  copies  of  verses  and 
the  flower  pieces  with  an  entire  indifference. 

The  vast  hall  flames  with  gas,  and  is  emblazoned  all  over 
with  the  arms  of  bygone  Bellows  Menders.  August  portraits 
decorate  the  walls.  The  Duke  of  Kent  in  scarlet,  with  a 
crooked  saber,  stared  me  firndy  in  the  face  during  the  whole 
entertainment.  The  Duke  of  (^utnberland,  in  a  hussar  uniform, 
was  at  my  back,  and  I  knew  was  looking  down  into  m}^  plate. 
The  eyes  of  those  gaunt  portraits  follow  you  everywhere.  The 
Prince  Regent  has  been  mentioned  before.  He  has  his  place 
of  honor  over  the  great  Bellows  Mender's  chair,and  surveys  the 
high  table  glittering  with  plate, epergnes,candles,hock  glasses, 
molds  of  blanc  mange  stuck  over  with  flowers,  gold  statues 
holding  up  baskets  of  barley  sugar,  and  a  thousand  objects  of 
art.  Piles  of  immense  gold  cans  and  salvers  rose  up  in  buffets 
behind  this  high  table;  toward  which  presently,  and  in  a  grand 
procession — tlie  band  in  the  gallery  overhead  blowing  out  the 
Bellows  Menders'  march — a  score  of  City  tradesmen  and  their 
famous  guests  walked  solemnly  between  our  rows  of  tables. 

Grace  was  said,  not  by  the  professional  devotees  who  sang 
*  Non  Nobis  '  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  but  by  a  cha{)lain  some- 
where in  the  room,  and  the  turtle  began.  Armies  of  waiters 
came  rushing  in  with  tureens  of  this  broth  of  the  City 
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There  was  a  gentleman  near  us — a  very  lean  old  Bellows 
Mender  indeed,  who  had  three  j)latefuls.  His  old  hands  trem- 
bled, and  his  plate  quivered  with  excitement,  as  he  asked  again 
and  again.  That  old  man  is  not  destined  to  eat  much  more 
of  the  green  fat  of  this  life.  As  he  took  it  he  shook  all  over 
like  the  jelly  in  the  dish  opposite  to  him.  He  gasped  out  a 
quick  laugli  once  or  twice  to  liis  neighbor,  when  his  two  or 
three  old  tusks  showed,  still  standing  u])  in  those  jaws  which 
had  swallowed  such  a  deal  of  calipash.  He  winked  at  the 
waiters,  knowing  them  from  former  banquets. 

This  banquet,  which  I  am  describing  at  Christmas, took  place 
at  the  end  of  Maj.  At  that  time  the  vegetables  called  peas  were 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  cost  six-and-twenty  shillings  a  quart. 

'There  are  two  hundred  quarts  of  peas,'  said  the  old  fellow, 
winking  with  bloodshot  eyes,  and  a  laugh  tliat  was  perfectly 
frightful.  They  were  consumed  with  the  fragrant  ducks,  by 
thosewho  were  inclined;  orwith  t]ievctiison,Avliicli  nowcamein. 

That  was  a  great  sight.  On  a  center  table  in  the  hall,  on 
which  already  stood  a  cold  baron  of  beef — a  grotes(]ue  ])iece 
of  meat — a  dish  as  big  as  a  disli  in  a  pantomime,  with  a  little 
standard  of  England  stuck  into  the  top  of  it, as  if  it  were  round 
this  Ave  were  to  rally — on  this  center  table  six  men  placed  as 
many  huge  dishes  under  cover  ;  and  at  a  given  signal  the  mas- 
ter cook  and  live  assistants  in  white  caps  and  jackets  marched 
rapidly  up  to  the  dish  covers,  which  being  withdrawn,  discov- 
ered to  our  sight  six  haunches,on  which  the  six  carvers,  taking 
out  six  sharp  knives  from  thoir  girdles,  began  operating. 

It  was,  I  say,  like  something  out  of  a  Gothic  romance,  or  a 
grotesque  fairy  pantomime.  Feudal  barons  must  have  dined 
so  five  hundred  years  ago.  One  of  those  knives  may  have 
been  the  identical  blade  which  Walworth  j)lunged  into  Wat 
Tyler's  ribs,  and  which  was  aflerward  caught  up  into  the  City 
arms,  where  it  blazes.  (Not  that  any  man  can  seriously 
believe  that  Wat  Tyler  was  hurt  by  the  dig  of  the  jolly  old 
mayor  in  tlie  red  gown  and  chain,  any  more  than  that  pantaloon 
is  singed  by  the  great  |)oker,  wiiich  is  always  forthcoming  at  the 
present  season.)  Here  we  were  ]»racticing  the  no])h'  <'ustom  of 
the  good  old  times,  imitating  our  glorious  forefathers,  rallying 
round  our  old  institutions, like  true  15ritons.  These'very  flagons 
and  platters  were  in  tlie  room  before  us,  ten  times  as  big  as  any 
we  use  or  want  nowada^'s.  They  served  us  a  grace-cup  as 
large  as  a  plate  basket,  and  at  the  end  they  passed  us  a  lose 
water  dish,  into  which  IVpys  might  have  dipped  his  napkin. 
Pepys  ?     Wliat  du  I  say?     Richard  III.,  Cu-ur-de-l^ion,  (Juy 
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of  Warwick,  Gog  and  Magog.     I  don't  know  how  antique  the 
articles  are. 

Conversation,  rapid  and  befitting  the  place  and  occasion, 
went  on  all  round,  *  Waiter,  where  s  the  turtle  fins  V  '  Gob- 
ble, gobble.  '  Hice  punch  or  my  deary,  sir?'  'Smelts  or 
salmon,  Jowler,  my  bo}^  ?'  'Always  take  cold  beef  after  tur- 
tle.' Ilobble-gobble.  '  These  year  peas  have  no  taste.' 
Ilobble-gobble-obble.  'Jones,  a  glass  of  'ock  witli  you? 
Smith,  jine  us  ?  Waiter,  three  'ocks.  S.,  mind  your  manners  ! 
There's  Mrs.  S.  a-looking  at  you  from  the  gallery.'  Ilobble- 
obbl-gobble-gob-gob-gob.  A  steam  of  meats,  a  flare  of  can- 
<lles,  a  rushing  to  and  fro  of  waiters,  a  ceaseless  clinking  of 
glass  and  steel,  a  dizzy  mist  of  gluttony,  out  of  which  I  see 
my  old  friend  of  the  turtle  soup  making  terrific  play  among 
the  peas,  his  knife  darting  down  his  throat. 

It  is  all  over.  We  can  eat  no  more.  AVe  are  full  of  Bacchus 
and  fat  venison.  We  lay  down  our  weapons  and  rust.  'Why, 
in  the  name  of  goodness,'  says  I,  turning  round  to  Pillkington, 
who  had  behaved  at  dinner  like  a  doctor  ;  '  why ' 

But  a  great  rap,  tap,  tap  proclaimed  grace,  after  which  the 
professional  gentlemen  sang  out,  '  Non  Nol>is,'  and  then  the 
dessert  and  the  speeches  began  ;  about  which  we  shall  speak 
in  the  third  course  of  our  entertainment. 

III. 

On  the  liammer  having  ceased  its  tapping,  Mr.  Chisel,  the 
immortal  toast-master,  who  presided  over  the  president,  roared 
out  to  my  three  professional  friends, 'Non  Nobis ';  and  what 
is  called'  the  business  of  the  evening'  conmienced. 

First,  the  warden  of  the  Worshipful  Society  of  the  Bellows 
Menders  proposed  '  Her  Majesty '  in  a  reverential  voice.  We 
all  stood  up  respectfully.  Chisel  yelling  out  to  us  to  'charge 
our  glasses.'  The  royal  health  having  been  imbibed,  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  ejaculated  a  part  of  the  National  Anthem  ; 
and  I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  them  personally  in  men- 
tioning that  this  eminently  religious  hymn  was  performed  by 
Messrs.  Shadrach  and  Meshech,  two  well-known  melodists  of 
the  Hebrew  persuasion.  We  clinked  our  glasses  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  anthem,  making  more  dents  upon  the  time-worn 
old  board,  where  many  a  man  present  had  clinked  for  George 
III.,  clapped  for  George  IV.,  rapped  for  William  IV.,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  bump  the  bottom  of  his  glass  as  a  token  of  rever- 
ence for  our  present  sovereign. 
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Here,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Hebrew  melophonists,  I  would 
insinuate  no  wrong  thouglit.  Gentlemen,  no  doubt,  have  the 
loyal  emotions  which  exhibit  themselves  by  clapping  glasses  on 
the  tables.  We  do  it  at  home.  Let  us  make  no  doubt  that 
the  bellows  menders,  tailors,  authors,  public  characters,  judges, 
aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  what  not,  shout  out  a  liealth  for  the 
sovereign  every  night  at  their  l)aiiquets,  and  that  their  families 
fill  round  and  drink  the  same  toast  from  the  bottles  of  half- 
guinea  IJurgundy. 

*  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  Albert,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,'  followed.  Chisel 
yelling  out  the  august  titles,  and  all  of  us  banging  away  with 
our  glasses,  as  if  we  were  seriously  interested  in  drinking  healtlis 
to  this  royal  race  :  as  if  drinking  healths  could  do  anybody  any 
good  ;  as  if  the  imprecations  of  a  company  of  bellows  menders, 
aldermen,  magistrates,  tailors,  authors,  tradesmen,  ambassadors 
who  did  not  care  a  twopenny  piece  for  all  the  royal  families  in 
Europe,  could  somehow  affect  Heaven  kindly  toward  their 
Royal  Highnesses  by  their  tipsy  vows,  under  the  presidence  of 
Mr.  Chisel. 

The  Queen  Dowager's  health  was  next  prayed  for  by  us 
Bacchanalians,  I  need  not  say  with  what  fervency  and  efficacy. 
This  prayer  was  no  sooner  put  up  by  the  chairman,  with  Chisel 
as  his  Boanerges  of  a  clerk,  than  the  elderly  Hebrew  gentle- 
man before  mentioned  began  striking  up  a  wild  patriotic  ditty 
about  the  "  Queen  of  the  Isles,  on  whose  sea-girt  shores  the 
bright  sun  smiles,  and  the  ocean  roars  ;  whose  cliffs  never  knew, 
since  the  briglit  sun  rose,  but  a  people  true,  who  scorned  all 
foes.  Oh,  a  people  true,  who  scorn  all  wiles,  inhabit  you,  bright 
Queen  of  the  Isles.  Bright  Quee — Bright  Quee — ee — ee — ee 
— ee — en  awf  the  Isles  !"  or  words  to  that  effect,  which  Shad- 
rach  took  up  and  warbled  across  his  glass  to  IMeshech,  which 
Meshech  trolled  away  to  his  brother  singer,  until  the  ditty  was 
ended,  nobody  understanding  a  word  of  what  it  meant  ;  not 
Oldboy — not  the  old  or  young  Israelite  minstrel  his  companion 
— not  we,  who  were  clinking  our  glasses — not  Chisel,  who  was 
urging  us  and  the  chairman  on — not  the  chairman  and  the 
guests  in  embroidery — not  the  kind,  exalted,  and  amiable  lady 
wiiose  health  we  were  making  believe  to  drink,  certairdy,  and 
in  order  to  render  whose  name  welcome  to  the  ))owers  to  whom 
we  recommended  her  safety,  we  offered  up  through  the  mouths 
of  three  singers,  hired  for  the  pur[)ose,  a  perfectly  insane  and 
irrelevant  song. 

'  Why,'  says  I  to  Pillkington,  '  the  eliairman  and  the  grand 
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guests  might  just  as  well  get  up  and  dance  round  the  table,  o? 
cut  off  Chisel's  head  and  pop  it  into  a  turtle  soup  tureen,  or  go 
through  any  other  mad  ceremony  as  the  last.  Which  of  us 
here  cares  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager,  any  more  than 
for  a  virtuous  and  eminent  lady,  whose  goodness  and  private 
worth  appear  in  all  lier  acts  ?  What  the  deuce  has  that  absurd 
song  about  the  Queen  of  the  Isles  to  do  with  her  Majesty,  and 
how  does  it  set  us  all  stamping  with  our  glasses  on  the  mahog- 
any?' Chisel  bellowed  out  another  toast — 'The  Army' — and 
we  were  silent  in  admiration,  while  Sir  George  Bluff,  the 
greatest  general  present,  rose  to  return  thanks. 

Our  end  of  the  table  was  far  removed  from  the  thick  of  the 
.affair,  and  we  only  heard,  as  it  were,  the  indistinct  cannonading 
of  the  general,  whose  force  had  just  advanced  into  action. 
We  saw  an  old  gentleman  with  white  whiskers,  and  a  flaring 
scarlet  coat  covered  with  stars  and  gilding,  rise  up  with  a 
frightened  and  desperate  look,  and  declare  that  'this  was  the 
proudest — a-hem — moment  of  his — ahem — unworthy  as  he  was 
— ahem — as  a  member  of  the  British — a-hem — who  had  fought 
under  the  illustrious  Duke  of — a-hem — his  joy  was  to  come 
among  the  Bellows  Menders — a-hem — and  inform  the  great  mer- 
chants of  the  greatest  city  of  the — hum — that  a  British — a-hem 
— was  always  ready  to  do  his — hum.  Napoleon — Salamanca — 
a-hem — had  witnessed  their — hum,  haw — and  should  any  other 
— hum — ho — casion  which  he  deeply  deprecated — haw — there 
were  men  now  around  him — a-haw — who,  inspired  by  the  Bel- 
lows Menders'  Company  and  the  cit}'  of  London — a-hum — 
would  do  tlieir  duty  as — a-hum — a-haw — a-hah.'  Immense 
cheers,  j^ells,  hurrays,  roars,  glass-smackings,  and  applause  fol- 
lowed this  harangue,  at  the  end  of  which  the  three  Israelites, 
encouraged  by  Chisel,  began  a  military  cantata — '  Oh,  the 
sword  and  shield — on  the  battle-field — Are  the  joys  that  best 
we  love,  boys — Where  the  Grenadiers,  with  their  pikes  and 
spears,  through  the  ranks  of  the  foemen  shove,  boy.s — Where 
the  bold  hurray,  strikes  dread  dismay,  in  the  ranks  of  the  dead 
and  dyin' — and  the  baynet  clanks  in  the  Frenchmen's  ranks, 
as  they  fly  from  the  British  lion.'  (I  repeat,  as  before,  that 
I  quote  from  memory.) 

Then  the  Secretary  of  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office 
rose  to  return  thanks  for  the  l^lessings  which  we  begged  upon 
the  Ministry.  He  was,  he  said,  but  a  humble — the  humblest 
member  of  that  bodj'.  The  suffrages  which  that  body  had  re- 
ceived from  the  nation  were  gratifying,  but  the  most  gratifying 
testimonial  of  all  was  the  approval  of  the  Bellows  Menders' 
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Company.  {Immense  applause.)  Yes  among  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  mighty  corporations  of  tlie  city,  the  most  enliglit- 
ened  was  the  Bellows  Menders'.  Yes,  he  might  say,  in  conso- 
nance with  their  motto,  and  in  defiance  of  illiberality,  AJflavit 
Veritas  et  dissipati  stint.  {liJnormous  applause.)  Yes,  the  thanks 
and  pride  that  were  boiling  with  emotion  in  his  bosom  trembled 
to  find  utterance  at  his  lip.  Yes,  the  proudest  moment  of  his 
life,  the  crown  of  Ids  ambition,  the  meed  of  his  early  hopes  and 
struggles  and  aspirations,  was  at  that  moment  won  in  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Bellows  Menders.  Yes,  his  children  should 
know  that  he  too  had  attended  at  those  great,  those  noble,  those 
joyous,  those  ancient  festivals,  and  that  he  too,  the  humble  in- 
dividual who  from  his  heart  pledged  the  assembled  company  in 
a  bumper — that  he  too  was  a  Bellows  Meiider. 

Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Oldboy  at  this  began  singing,  I 
don't  know  for  what  reason,  a  rustic  madrigal,  describing, 
'  Oh,  the  joys  of  bonny  May — bonny  May — a-a-ay,  when  the 
birds  sing  on  the  spray,'  etc.,  which  never,  as  I  could  see, 
had  the  least  relation  to  that  or  any  other  Ministry,  but  which 
was,nevertheless,applaudedbyallpresent.  And  then  the  Judges 
returned  thanks;  and  the  Clergy  returned  thanks;  and  the  For- 
eign Ministers  had  an  innings  (all  interspersed  by  my  friends' 
indefatigable  melodies)  ;  and  the  Distinguished  Foreigners 
present,  especially  Mr.  Washington  Jackson,  were  greeted,  and 
that  distinguished  American  rose  amid  thunders  of  applause. 

He  explained  how  Broadway  and  Coinhill  Avere  in  fact  the 
same.  He  showed  how  Washington  was  in  fact  an  Englishman, 
and  how  Franklin  would  never  have  been  an  American  but  for 
his  education  as  a  printer  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  He  de- 
clared that  MiltoTi  was  his  cousin,  Locke  his  ancestor,  Newton 
his  dearest  friend,  Siiakspere  his  grandfather,  or  more  or 
less — he  avowed  that  he  had  wept  tears  of  briny  anguish  on  the 
pedestal  of  Charing  Cross — kissed  with  honest  fervor  the  clay 
of  Runnymede — tliat  Ben  Jonson  and  Samuel — that  Pope  and 
Dryden  and  Dr.  Watts  and  Swift  Avere  the  darlings  of  his 
hearth  and  home,  as  of  ours,  and  in  a  speech  of  about  live-and- 
tbirty  mijiutcs  explained  to  us  a  series  of  complimentary  sen- 
sations very  hard  to  repeat  or  to  remember. 

But  I  observed  that,  during  his  oiation,  tlie  gentlemen  who 
report  for  the  daily  papers  were  occupied  with  their  wine  in- 
stead of  their  notebooks,  that  the  three  singers  of  Israel 
yawned  and  showed  many  signs  of  disquiet  and  inebriety,  and 
that  my  old  friend,  who  had  swallowed  the  three  plates  of 
turtle,  was  sound  asleep. 
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Pillkiiigtou  and  I  quitted  the  banqueting  hall,  and  went  into 
the  tea  room,  where  gents  were  assembled  still,  drinking  slops 
and  eating  buttered  muffins,  until  the  grease  trickled  down  their 
faces.  Then  I  resumed  the  query  which  I  was  just  about  to 
put  when  grace  was  called,  and  the  last  chapter  ended.  'And 
gracious  goodness  '  I  said,  '  w^hat  can  be  the  meaning  of  a 
ceremony  so  costly,  so  uncomfortable,  so  savory,  so  unwhole- 
some as  this  ?  Who  is  called  upon  to  pay  two  or  three  guineas 
for  my  dinner  now,  in  this  blessed  year  1847  ?  Who  is  it  that 
can  wantmuffins  after  such  a  banquet?  Are  there  no  pour?  Is 
there  no  reason?  Is  this  monstrous  belly-worship  toexist  forever?' 

'  Spec,'  the  doctor  said,  '  you  had  best  come  away.  I 
make  no  doubt  that  you  for  one  have  had  too  much.'  And  we 
went  to  his  brougham.  May  nobody  have  such  a  headache  on 
this  happy  New  Year  as  befell  the  present  writer  on  the  mor» 
ing  after  the  dinner  in  the  City  ! 

WAITING  AT  THE  STATION. 

We  are  among  a  number  of  people  waiting  for  the  Black- 
wall  train  at  the  Fenchurch  Street  Station.  Some  of  us  are 
going  a  little  farther  than  Blackwall — as  far  as  Gravesend  ; 
some  of  us  are  going  even  farther  than  Gravesend — to  Port 
Philip,  in  Australia,  leaving  behind  the  patrke  Jines  Siud  the 
pleasant  fields  of  old  England.  It  is  rather  a  queer  sensation 
to  be  in  the  same  boat  and  station  with  a  party  that  is  going 
upon  80  prodigious  a  journey.  One  speculates  about  them 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  thinking  of  the  difference 
between  your  fate  and  theirs,  and  that  we  shall  never  behold 
these  faces  again. 

Some  eight-and-thirty  women  are  sitting  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  station,  with  bundles,  baskets,  and  light  baggage,  wait- 
ing for  the  steamer  and  the  orders  to  embark.  A  few  friends 
are  taking  leave  of  them,  bonnets  are  laid  together,  and  whis- 
pering going  on.  A  little  crying  is  taking  place — only  a  very 
little  crj^ing — and  among  those  who  remain,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
not  those  who  are  going  away.  They  leave  behind  them  little 
to  weep  for  ;  they  are  going  from  bitter  cold  and  hunger,  con- 
stant want  and  unavailing  labor.  Wh}'  should  they  be  sorry  to 
quit  a  mother  Avho  has  been  so  hard  to  them  as  our  country 
has  been  ?  How  many  of  these  women  will  ever  see  the  shore 
again,  upon  the  brink  of  whicli  they  stand,  and  from  Avhich  they 
will  depart  in  a  few  minutes  more?  It  makes  one  sad  and 
ashamed  too  that  they  should  not  be  more  sorry.  But  how 
are  you  to  expect  love  where  you  have  given  such  scanty  kind* 
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ness  ?  If  you  saw  your  children  glad  at  llie  thoughts  of  leaving 
you,  and  forever,  would  you  blame  yourself  or  them  ?  It  is 
not  that  the  children  are  ungrateful,  hut  the  home  wasunhappy, 
and  the  parents  indifferent  or  unkind.  You  are  in  the  wrong, 
under  whose  government  they  only  had  neglect  and  wretched- 
ness ;  not  they,  who  can't  be  called  upon  to  love  such  an  un- 
lovely thitig  as  misery,  or  to  make  any  other  return  for  neglect 
but  indifference  and  aversion. 

You  and  I,  let  us  suppose  again,  are  civilized  persons.  We 
have  been  decently  educated  ;  and  live  decently  every  day, 
and  wear  tolerable  clothes,  and  practice  cleanliness,  and  love 
the  arts  and  graces  of  life.  As  we  walk  down  this  rank  of 
eight-and-thirty  female  emigrants,  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  at 
Melbourne,  and  not  at  London,  and  that  we  have  come  down 
from  our  sheep-walks,  or  clearings,  having  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  forty  honest,  well-recommended  young  women,  and  having  a 
natural  longing  to  take  a  wife  home  to  the  bush — which  of 
these  would  you  like  ?  If  you  were  an  Australian  Sultan,  to 
wliich  of  these  would  you  throw  the  handkerchief?  I  am 
afraid  not  one  of  them.  I  fear,  in  our  present  mood  of  mind, 
we  should  mount  horse  and  return  to  the  country,  preferring  a 
solitude,  and  to  be  a  bachelor,  than  to  put  up  with  one  of  these 
for  a  companion.  There  is  no  girl  here  to  tempt  you  by  her 
looks  (and,  world  Aviseacre  as  you  are,  it  is  by  these  you  are 
principally  moved) — there  is  no  pretty,  modest,  red-cheeked 
rustic — no  neat,  trim  little  grisctte,  such  as  M'hat  we  call  a  gen- 
tleman might  cast  his  eyes  upon  without  too  much  derogating, 
and  might  iind  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  about  town.  No  ; 
it  is  a  homely  bevy  of  women  with  scarcely  any  beauty  among 
them — their  clothes  are  decent,  but  not  the  lea.^t  picturesque — 
their  faces  are  pale  and  careworn  for  the  most  part — how,  in- 
deed, should  it  be  otherwise  seeing  tluxt  they  have  known  care 
and  want  all  their  days  ?  There  they  sit,  upon  bare  benches, 
with  dingy  bundles,  and  great  cotton  umbrellas — and  the  truth 
is,  you  are  not  a  hardy  colonist,  a  feeder  of  sheep,  feller  of 
trees,  a  hunter  of  kangaroos — but  a  London  man,  and  my  lord 
the  Sultan's  cambric  handkerchief  is  scented  with  Bond  Street 
perfumery — you  put  it  in  your  pocket,  and  couldn't  give  it  to 
any  one  of  these  women. 

They  are  not  like  you,  indeed.  They  have  not  yo'H'  tastes 
and  feelings  ;  your  educatioji  and  refiiuMiieiits.  ^i'hey  would 
not  understand  a  hundred  tilings  whicth  seem  perfectly  simple 
to  you.  They  would  shock  you  a  hundred  times  a  day  by  as 
many  deficiencies  of  politeness,  or  by  outrages  upon  the  tpieen'ii 
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English — by  practices  entirely  harmless,  and  yet  in  your  eyes 
actually  worse  than  crimes — they  have  large  hard  hands  and 
clumsy  feet.  The  woman  you  love  must  have  pretty  soft 
fingers  that  you  may  hold  in  yours  ;  must  speak  her  language 
properly,  and  at  least  when  you  offer  her  your  heart  must 
return  liers  with  its  Ji  in  the  right  place,  as  she  whispers  that  it 
is  yours,  or  you  will  have  none  of  it.  If  she  sajs,  '  O  Hed 
ward,  I  ham  so  unaj)})y  to  think  I  shall  never  beold  you  agin,' 
thougli  her  emotion  on  leaving  you  miglit  be  perfectly  ten- 
der and  genuine,  you  would  be  obliged  to  laugh.  If  she  said, 
'  Hedward,my  art  is  yours  forliever  and  hever  '  (and  anybody 
heard  her),  she  might  as  well  stab  you — you  couldn't  accept 
.the  most  faithful  affection  offered  in  such  terms — you  are  a 
town-bred  man,  I  say,  and  your  handkerchief  smells  of  Bond 
Street  musk  and  millefleur.  A  sunburnt  settler  out  of  the 
bush  won't  feel  any  of  these  exquisite  tortures,  or  understand 
this  kind  of  laughter,  or  object  to  INIolly  because  her  hands 
are  coarse  and  her  ankles  thick  ;  but  he  will  take  her  back  to 
liis  farm,  where  slie  will  nurse  his  childien,  bake  his  dough, 
milk  his  cows,  and  cook  his  kangaroo  for  him. 

But  between  you,  an  educated  Londoner,  and  that  woman, 
is  not  the  union  absurd  and  impossible?  Would  it  not  be  un- 
bearable for  either  ?  Solitude  would  be  incomparably  jdeas- 
anter  than  such  a  companion.  You  might  take  her  with  a 
handsome  fortune,  jierhaps,  were  you  starving  ;  but  then  it  is 
because  you  want  a  house  and  carriage,  let  us  say  (yo^rneces- 
saries  of  life),  and  must  have  them  even  if  you  purchase  them 
with  your  precious  person.  You  do  as  much,  or  your  sister 
does  as  much,  every  da}'.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point ;  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  meanness  to  which  your  worship  may 
be  possibly  obliged  to  stoop  in  order,  as  you  say,  to  '  keep  up 
your  rank  in  society' — only  stating  that  this  immense  social 
difference  does  exist.  You  don't  like  to  owniit,  or  don't  choose 
to  talk  about  it;  and  such  things  had  much  better  not  be  spoken 
about  at  all.  I  hear  3'our  worship  say,  there  must  be  differ- 
ences in  rank,  and  so  forth  !  Well  !  out  with  it  at  once  :  you 
don't  think  Molly  is  your  equal — nor  indeed  is  she  in  the  posses- 
sion of  many  artificial  acquirements.  She  can't  make  Latin 
verses,  for  example,  as  you  used  to  do  at  school  ;  she  can't 
speak  French  and  Italian,  as  your  wife  very  likely  can,  etc. — 
and  in  so  far  she  is  your  inferior,  and  your  amiable  lady's. 

But  what  I  note,  what  I  marvel  at,  what  I  acknowledge, 
what  I  am  ashamed  of,  what  is  contrary  to  Christian  morals, 
manly  modesty  and  honesty,  and  to  the  national  well-being,  is 
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that  there  should  he  that  iiiiiiicuse  social  distinction  between 
the  well-dressed  classes  (as,  if  you  will  permit  n)e,  we  will  call 
ourselves)  and  our  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  fustian  jackets 
and  pattens.  If  you  deny  it  for  your  part,  I  say  that  you  are 
mistaken,  and  deceive  yourself  woefully.  I  say  that  you  have 
been  educated  to  it  through  Gothic  ages,  and  have  had  it 
handed  down  to  you  from  your  fathers  (not  that  they  were  any- 
body in  particular,  but  respectable,  well-dressed  progenitors, 
lot  us  say,  for  a  generation  or  two) — from  your  well-dressed 
fathers  before  you.  How  long  ago  is  it  that  our  preachers 
were  teaching  the  poor  *  to  know  their  station'?  that  it  was 
the  peculiar  boast  of  Englishmen  that  any  man,  the  humblest 
among  us,  could,  by  talent,  industry,  and  good  luck,  hope  to 
take  his  place  in  the  aristocracy  of  his  country,  and  that  we 
pointed  with  pride  to  Lord  This,  who  was  the  grandson  of  a 
barber,  and  to  Earl  That,  Avhose  father  was  an  apothecary  ? 
What  a  multitude  of  most  respectal)le  folks  pride  themselves 
on  these  things  still !  The  gulf  is  not  impassable,  because  one 
man  in  a  million  swims  over  it,  and  we  hail  him  for  his 
strength  and  success.  He  has  landed  on  the  happy  island. 
He  is  one  of  the  aristocracy.  Let  us  clap  hands  and  applaud. 
There's  no  country  like  ours  for  rational  freedom. 

If  you  go  up  and  speak  to  one  of  these  women,  as  you  do 
(and  very  good-naturedly,  and  you  can't  help  that  confounded 
condescension),  she  courtesies  and  holds  down  her  head  meekly, 
and  replies  with  modest}^  as  becomes  her  station,  to  your  honor 
with  the  clean  shirt  and  the  well-made  coat.  'And  so  she  should,' 
what  hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  rich  and  poor  say  still.  Both 
believe  this  to  be  bounden  duty;  and  that  a  poor  person  should 
naturally  bob  her  head  to  a  rich  one  physically  aiul  morally. 

Let  us  get  her  last  courtesy  from  her  as  she  stands  here  upon 
the  English  shore.  When  she  gets  into  the  Australian  woods 
her  back  won't  bend  except  to  her  labor  ;  or,  if  it  do,  from  old 
habit  and  the  reminiscence  of  the  old  country,  do  you  suppose 
her  children  will  be  like  that  timid  creature  before  you  ?  They 
will  know  nothing  of  that  Gothic  societ}^  with  its  ranks  and 
hierarchies,  its  cumbrous  ceremonies,  its  glittering  unique  para- 
phernalia, in  which  we  liave  been  educated  ;  in  which  rich  and 
poor  still  acquiesce,  and  which  midtitudesof  both  still  admire  : 
far  removed  from  these  Old  Worhl  tiadit  ions,  they  will  be  bred 
up  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  freedom,  manl}'^  In-otherhood.  Do 
you  think  if  your  worship's  grandson  goes  into  the  Australian 
woods,  or  nu'ets  the  graiulchild  of  one  of  yonder  wonu'ii  by  the 
banks  of  the  Warrawarra,  the  Australian  will  take  a  hat  oil  or 
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bob  a  courtesy  to  the  newcomer?  He  will  hold  out  his  hand, 
and  say,  *  Stranger,  come  into  my  house  and  take  a  shake-down 
and  have  a  share  of  our  supper.  You  come  out  of  the  old 
country,  do  you  ?  There  were  some  people  were  kind  to  my 
grandmother  tliere,  and  sent  her  out  to  Melbourne.  Times  are 
changed  since  then — come  in  and  welcome  ! ' 

What  a  confession  it  is  that  we  have  almost  all  of  us  been 
obliged  to  make  !  A  clever  and  earnest-minded  writer  gets  a 
commission  from  the  Morning  C'/iro/itc^e newspaper,  and  reports 
upon  the  state  of  our  poor  in  London  ;  he  goes  among  labor- 
ing people  and  poor  of  all  kinds — and  brings  back  what  ?  A 
picture  of  human  life  so  wonderful,  so  awful,  so  ])iteous  and 
pathetic,  so  exciting  and  terrible,  that  readers  of  romances  own 
they  never  read  anything  like  to  it ;  and  tliat  the  griefs,  strug- 
gles, strange  adventures  here  depicted,  exceed  anything  tliat 
any  of  us  could  imagine.  Yes  ;  and  these  wonders  and  terrors 
have  been  lying  by  your  door  and  mine  ever  since  we  had  a 
door  of  our  own.  We  had  but  to  go  a  hundred  yards  oil"  and 
see  for  ourselves,  but  we  never  did.  Don't  we  pay  poor  rates, 
and  are  they  not  heavy  enough  in  the  name  of  patience  ?  Very 
true  ;  and  we  have  our  own  j)rivate  pensioners,  and  give  away 
some  of  our  superfluity,  very  likely.  You  arc  not  unkind,  not 
ungenerous.  15ut  of  such  wondrous  and  complicated  misery  as 
this  you  confess  you  have  no  idea.  No.  How  should  you? — 
you  and  I — we  are  of  tlie  uj>per  classes  ;  we  have  had  hitherto 
no  community  with  the  poor.  We  never  speak  a  word  to  the 
servant  who  waits  on  us  for  twenty  years  ;  we  condescend  to 
employ  a  tradesman,  keeping  him  at  aproper  distance — mitid,  of 
course,  at  a  proper  distance — we  laugh  at  his  3'oung  men  if 
they  dance,  jig,  and  amuse  themselves  like  their  betters,  and 
call  them  counter-jumpers,  snobs,  and  what  not  ;  of  his  work- 
men we  know  nothing,  how  piteously  they  are  ground  down,  how 
they  live  and  die,  here  close  by  us  at  the  backs  of  our  houses  ; 
until  some  poet  like  Hood  wakes  and  sings  that  dreadful 
'Song  of  the  Shirt '  ;  some  prophet  like  Carlyle  rises  up  and  de- 
nounces woe  ;  some  ck'ar-sighted,  energetic  man  like  the  writer 
of  the  Chrcmicle  travels  into  the  poor  man's  country  for  us,  and 
comes  back  with  his  tale  of  terror  and  wonder. 

Awful,  awful  poor  man's  country  !  The  bell  rings,  and  these 
eight-and-thirty  Avomen  bid  adieu  to  it,  rescued  from  it  (as  a 
few  thousands  more  will  be)  by  some  kind  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  their  behalf.  In  two  hours  more  the  steamer  lies 
alongside  the  ship  Culloden,  which  will  bear  them  to  their  new 
home.     Here  are  the  berths  aft  for  the  unmarried  women,  the 
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married  couples  are  iu  the  midships,  the  bachelors  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship.  Above  and  below  decks  it  swarms  and  echoes 
with  the  bustle  of  departure.  The  Emigration  Conmiissioner 
comes  and  calls  over  their  names  ;  there  are  old  and  young, 
large  families,  numl)ers  of  children  already  accustomed  to  the 
ship,  and  looking  about  with  annised  unconsciousness.  One 
was  born  but  just  now  on  board  ;  he  will  not  know  how  to 
speak  English  till  he  is  fifteen  thousand  miles  away  from  home. 
Some  of  these  kind  peuple  whose  bounty  and  benevolence 
organized  the  Female  Emigration  Scheme  are  here  to  give  a 
last  word  and  shake  of  the  hand  to  their  2>^otef/ees.  They 
hang  sadly  and  gratefully  round  their  patrons.  One  of  them, 
a  clergyman,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  this  good  work,  says 
a  few  words  to  them  at  parting.  It  is  a  solemn  minute  indeed 
— for  those  who  (with  the  few  thousand  who  will  follow  them) 
are  leaving  the  country  and  escai)ing  from  the  question  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  ;  and  what  for  those  who  I'emain  ?  But, 
at  least,  those  who  go  will  remember  that  in  their  misery  here 
they  found  gentle  hearts  to  love  and  pity  them,  and  generous 
hands  to  give  them  succor,  and  will  plant  in  tiie  new  country 
this  graceful  tradition  of  the  old.  May  Heaven's  good  mercy 
speed  them ! 

A  NIGHT'S  PLEASURE. 
I. 

Having  made  a  solemn  engagement  during  the  last  mid- 
summer holidays  with  my  young  friend  Augustus  Jones  that 
we  should  go  to  a  Christmas  pantominu'  together,  and  being 
accommodated  by  the  obliging  pr()})riftors  of  Covent  Garden 
Theater  with  a  private  box  for  hist  Tuesday,  I  invited  not 
only  him  but  some  other  young  friends  to  be  present  at  the 
entertainment.  The  two  Miss  Twiggs,  the  charniing  daughters 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twigg,  our  neighbor  ;  Miss  Minny  Twigg, 
their  youngest  sister,  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  their  maternal 
aunt,  Mrs.  Captain  Flather,  as  the  chaperon  of  the  young  ladies, 
were  the  four  other  partakers  of  this  amusement  with  myself 
and  Mr.  Jones. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  ladies,  who  live  in  Montpellier 
Square,  Brompton,  should  take  up  myself  and  Master  Augustus 
at  the  Sarcophagus  Club,  which  is  on  the  way  to  the  theater, 
and  where  we  two  gentlemen  dined  on  the  day  appointed. 
Cox's  most  roomy  fly,  the  moldy  green  one,  in  wh.ich  he  insists 
on  putting  the  roaring  gray  horse,  was  engaged  for  the  happy 
evening.  Ordy  an  intoxicalcil  driver  (as  Cox's  man  always  is) 
could  ever,  I  am  sure,  get  that  animal  into  a.  trot.     But  the 
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utmost  fury  of  the  whip  will  not  drive  him  into  a  dangerous 
pace  ;  and  besides,  the  ladies  were  protected  by  Thomas,  Mrs. 
Flather's  page,  a  young  man  with  a  gold  band  to  his  hat,  and 
a  large  gilt  knob  on  the  top,  who  insured  the  safety  of  the  cargo, 
and  really  gave  the  vehicle  the  dignity  of  one's  own  carriage. 

The  dinner  hour  at  the  Sarcophagus  being  appointed  for 
five  o'clock,  and  a  table  secured  in  the  strangers'  room,  Master 
Jones  was  good  enough  to  arrive  (under  the  guardianship  of 
tlie  colonel's  footman)  about  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed 
time,  and  the  interval  was  by  him  partly  passed  in  conversation, 
but  chiefly  in  looking  at  a  large  silver  watch  which  he  pos- 
sesses, and  in  hoping  that  we  sliouldn't  be  late. 

I  made  every  attempt  to  pacify  and  amuse  my  young  guest, 
whose  anxiety  was  not  about  the  dinner  but  about  the  play. 
I  tried  him  with  a  few  questions  about  Greek  and  mathematics 
— a  sort  of  talk,  however,  which  I  was  obliged  speedily  to 
abandon,  fori  found  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  uj)on  these  sub- 
jects than  I  did  (it  is  disgusting  how  preternaturally  learned 
the  boys  of  our  day  are,  by  the  way).  I  engaged  him  to  relate 
anecdot<'S  about  his  school-feUows  and  usl)ers,  which  he  did, 
but  still  in  a  hurried,  agitated,  nervous  manner — evidently 
thinking  about  that  sole  absorbing  subject  the  pantomime. 

A  neat  little  dinner,  served  in  liotibol's  best  manner  (our 
chef  ixt  the  Sarcophagus  kiuiws  when  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
connoisseur,  and  would  as  soon  serve  me  up  his  own  ears  as  a 
rechauffe  dish),  made  scarcely  any  impression  on  young  Jones. 
After  a  couple  of  spo  )iifuls,  he  pushed  away  the  Palestine  soup, 
and  took  out  his  large  silver  watch — he  applied  two  or  three 
times  to  the  chronometer  during  the  fish  |)eriod — and  it  was  not 
until  I  had  himempjoyed  uj)on  an  omelette,  full  of  apricot  jam, 
tliat  the  young  gentleman  was  decently  tranquil. 

With  the  last  mouthful  of  the  omelette  he  began  to  fidget 
again  ;  and  it  still  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  six.  Nuts, 
almonds  and  raisins,  figs  (tlie  almost  never-failing  soother  of 
youth),  I  hoped  might  keep  him  quiet,  and  laid  before  him  all 
those  delicacies.  15ut  he  beat  the  devil's  tattoo  with  the  nut- 
crackers, had  out  the  watch  time  after  time,  declared  that  it 
stopped,  and  made  such  a  ceaseless  kicking  on  the  legs  of  his 
chair  that  there  were  moments  when  I  wished  he  was  back  in 
the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Jones,  his  mamma. 

I  knoAv  oldsters  wlio. have  a  savage  pleasure  in  making  boys 
drunk — a  horrid  thought  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  have 
crossed  my  mind.  '  If  I  could  get  him  to  drink  half  a  dozen 
glasses  of  that  heavy  port  it  might  soothe  him  and  make  him 
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sleep,'  I  may  have  thouglit.  ]>iit  lie  would  only  take  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  wine.  He  said  lie  didn't  like  more  ;  that  his  father 
did  not  wish  hiiu  to  take  more  ;  and  abashed  by  his  frank  and 
honest  demeanor,  I  would  not  press  him,  of  course,  a  single 
moment  further,  and  so  was  forced  to  take  the  bottle  to  my- 
self, to  soothe  me  instead  of  my  young  guest. 

lie  was  almost  frantic  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  by  which  time 
the  ladies  had  agreed  to  call  for  us,  and  for  about  five  minutes 
was  perfectly  dangerous.  '  We  shall  be  late,  I  know  we  shall  ; 
I  said  we  should  !  I  am  sure  it's  seven,  past,  and  that  the  box 
will  be  taken  ! '  and  countless  other  exclamations  of  fear  and 
impatience  passed  through  his  mind.  At  length  we  heard  a 
carriage  stop,  and  a  club  servant  entering  and  directing  himself 
toward  our  table.  Young  Jones  did  not  wait  to  hear  him 
speak,  but  cried  out,  *  Hooray,  here  they  are!'  flung  his 
napkin  over  his  head,  dashed  off  his  chair,  sprang  at  his  hat 
like  a  kitten  at  a  ball,  and  bounced  out  of  the  door,  ciying  out, 
*  Come  along,  Mr.  Spec  ! '  while  the  individual  addressed  much 
more  deliberately  followed.  '  Happy  Augustus  ! '  I  mentally 
exclaimed.  '  Oh,  thou  brisk  and  bounding  votary  of  pleasure  ! 
When  the  virile  toga  has  taken  the  place  of  the  jacket  and 
turned-down  collar,  that  Columbine,  who  will  float  before  you 
a  goddess  to-night,  will  only  be  a  third-rate  dancing  female, 
Avith  rouge  and  large  feet.  You  will  see  the  ro])es  by  which 
the  genii  come  down,  and  the  dirty  crumpled  knees  of  the 
fairies — and  you  won't  be  in  such  a  hui'iy  to  leave  a  good 
bottle  of  port  as  now  at  the  pleasant  age  of  thirteen.'  (By  the 
wa}'^,  boys  are  made  so  abominably  comfortable  and  odiously 
happy  nowadays  that  when  I  look  back  to  1802,  and  my  own 
youth,  I  get  in  a  rage  with  the  whole  race  of  boys,  and  feel  in- 
clined to  flog  them  all  round.)  Paying  the  bill,  I  say,  and 
making  these  leisurely  observations,  I  passed  under  the  hall  of 
the  Sarcophagus,  Avhere  Thomas,  the  page,  touched  the  gold- 
knobbed  hat  respectfully  to  me,  in  a  manner  which  I  think 
must  have  rather  surprised  old  General  Grov/ler,  who  was  un- 
rolling liimself  of  his  muffetoes  and  wrappers,  and  issued  into 
the  street,  where  Cox's  flj'  was  in  waiting,  the  windows  up, 
and  whitened  with  a  slight  frost,  the  silhouettes  of  the  dear 
beings  within  dinil)^  visible  against  the  chemist's  light  opposite 
the  club,  and  IMaster  Augustus  alieady  kicking  his  heels  on 
the  box  by  the  side  of  the  inebriated  driver. 

I  caused  the  youth  to  descend  from  that  perch,  and  the  door 
of  the  fly  being  opened,  thrust  him  in.  Mrs.  Capt.iin  I'^laflicr, 
of  course,  occupied  the  place  of  honor — an  uncommonly  caua^ 
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cious  woman — and  one  of  the  young  ladies  made  a  retreat  from 
the  front  seat,  in  order  to  leave  it  vacant  for  myself  ;  but  I 
insisted  on  not  incommoding  Mrs.  Captain  F.,  and  that  the 
two  darling  children  sliould  sit  beside  her,  while  I  occupied  the 
place  of  back  bodkin  between  the  two  Miss  Twiggs. 

They  were  attired  in  white,  covered  up  with  shawls,  with 
bouquets  in  their  laps,  and  their  hair  dressed  evidently  for  the 
occasion  ;  Mrs.  Flather  in  her  red  velvet,  of  course,  with  her 
large  gilt  state  turban. 

Siie  saw  that  we  were  squeezed  on  our  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  made  an  offer  to  receive  me  on  hers. 

Squeezed?  I  sliould  think  we  were ;  but,  O  Emily,  O 
■  Louisa,  you  mischievous  little  black-eyedcreatures,  who  would 
dislike  being  squeezed  by  you  ?  1  wished  it  was  to  York  we 
were  going,  and  not  to  Covent  Garden.  How  swiftly  the 
moments  passed.  We  were  at  the  playhouse  in  no  time  ;  and 
Augustus  plunged  instantly  out  of  the  tly  over  the  shins  of 
everybody. 

We  took  possession  of  the  private  box  assigned  to  us  ;  and 
Mrs.  Flather  seated  herself  in  the  place  of  honor — each  of  the 
young  ladies  taking  it  by  turns  to  occupy  the  other  corner. 
Miss  Minny  and  Master  Jones  occupied  the  middle  places  ; 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  watch  the  young  gentleman  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  comedy — during  which  he  was  never 
quiet  for  two  minutes — now  shifting  his  chair,  now  swinging 
to  and  fro  upon  it,  now  digging  his  elbows  into  tlie  capacious 
sides  of  Mrs.  Ca])tain  Flather,  now  beating  with  his  boots 
against  the  front  of  the  box,  or  trampling  upon  the  skirts  of 
]\Irs.  Flather's  satin  garment. 

He  occupied  himself  unceasingly,  too,  in  working  up  and 
down  Mrs.  F.'s  double-barreled  French  opera  glass — not  a 
little  to  the  detriment  of  that  instrument  and  the  wrath  of 
the  owner  ;  indeed  I  have  no  doubt,  that  had  not  Mrs.  Flather 
reflected  that  Mrs.  Colonel  Jones  gave  some  of  the  most 
elegant  parties  in  London,  to  which  she  was  very  anxious  to 
be  invited,  she  would  have  boxed  JVIaster  Augustus'  ears  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  audience  of  Covent  Garden. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  back  row  with  Mr.  Spec.  We  could  not  see  much  of 
the  play  over  Mrs.  F.'s  turb.an  ;  but  I  trust  that  we  were  not 
unhappy  in  our  retired  position.  Oh,  Miss  Eniily  !  oh,  Miss 
Louisa  !  there  is  one  who  would  be  happy  to  sit  for  a  week 
close  by  either  of  you,  though  it  were  on  one  of  those  abom- 
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inable  little  private  box  chairs.  I  know,  for  my  part,  that  every 
time  the  box  keeperess  popped  in  her  head,  and  asked  if  we 
would  take  any  refreshment,  I  thought  the  interruption  odious. 

Our  young  ladies,  and  their  stout  chaperon  and  aunt,  had 
come  provided  with  neat  little  bouquets  of  flowers,  in  which 
tliey  evidently  took  a  considerable  pride,  and  which  were  laidj 
on  their  first  entrance,  on  the  ledge  in  front  of  our  box. 

But  presently,  on  the  opjjosite  side  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Cut 
bush  of  Pocklington  Gardens  appeared  with  her  daughters, 
and  bowed  in  a  patronizing  manner  to  the  ladies  of  our  party, 
with  whom  the  Cutbush  family  had  a  slight  acquaintance. 

Before  ten  minutes  the  bouquets  of  our  party  were  whisked 
away  from  the  ledge  of  the  box,  Mrs.  Flather  dropped  hers 
to  the  ground,  where  Master  Jones'  feet  speedily  finished  it  ; 
Miss  Louisa  Twigg  let  hers  fall  into  her  lap,  and  covered  it 
with  her  pocket  handkerchief.  Uneasy  signals  passed  between 
her  and  her  sister.  I  could  not,  at  first,  understand  what 
event  had  occurred  to  make  these  ladies  so  unhappy. 

At  lastthe  secretcameout.  TheMissesCutbush  had  bouquets 
like  little  haystacks  before  them.  Our  small  nosegays,  which 
had  quite  satisfied  the  girls  until  now,  had  become  odious  in 
their  littlejealous eyes, and  theCutbushes  triumphed  over  them. 

I  have  joked  the  ladies  subsequently  on  this  adventure  ;  but 
not  o?ie  of  them  will  acknowledge  the  charge  against  them. 
It  was  mere  accident  that  made  them  drop  the  flowers — pure 
accident.  T'Ae^  jealousof  theCutbushes — nottiiey,indeed  ;  and, 
of  course,  each  person  on  this  head  is  welcome  to  his  own  opinion. 

How  different,  meanwhile,  was  the  behavior  of  my  young 
friend  Master  Jones,  Who  is  not  as  yet  sophisticated  by  the 
world.  He  not  only  nodded  to  his  father's  servant,  who  had 
taken  a  place  in  the  pit,  and  was  to  escort  his  J'oung  master 
home,  but  he  discovered  a  schoolfellow  in  the  pit  likewise. 
'  By  Jove,  there's  Smith  ! '  he  cried  out,  as  if  the  sight  of  Smith 
was  the  most  extraordinary  event  in  the  world.  He  j)ointed 
out  Smith  to  all  of  us.  He  never  ceased  nodding,  winking, 
grinning,  telegraphing,  until  he  had  su(!cee(led  in  attracting 
the  attention  not  only  of  Master  Smith,  but  of  the  gi eater  part 
of  the  house  ;  an<l  whenever  anything  in  the  play  struck  liim 
as  worthy  of  apjdause,  he  instantly  made  signals  to  Smith 
below,  and  shook  his  fist  at  him,  as  mueh  as  to  saj',  *  By  Jove, 
old  fellow,  aint  it  good  ?  I  say.  Smith,  isn't  it  priuir,  old 
boy?'  He  actually  made  remarks  on  his  fingers  to  Master 
Smith  during  the  ])erformance. 

I  confess  lie  was  one  of  the  best  j»arts  of  the  night's  enter- 
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tainment  to  me.  How  Jones  and  Smitli  will  talk  about  that 
play  when  they  meet  after  holidays  !  And  not  only  then  will 
they  remember  it,  but  all  their  lives  long.  Why  do  you 
remember  that  play  you  saw  thirty  years  ago,  and  forget  the 
one  over  which  you  yawned  last  week  ?  '  Ah,  my  brave  little 
bov,'  I  thought  in  my  heart,  '  twenty  years  hence  you  will 
recollect  this,  and  have  forgotten  many  a  better  thing.  You 
will  have  been  in  love  twice  or  thrice  bj"  that  time,  and  have 
forgotten  it  ;  you  will  have  buried  your  wife  and  forgotten 
her  ;  you  will  have  had  ever  so  many  friendships  and  forgotten 
them.  You  and  Smith  won't  care  for  each  other,  very  prob- 
ably ;  but  you'll  remember  all  the  actors  and  the  plot  of  this 
piece  we  are  seeing. 

I  protest  I  have  forgotten  it  m^'self.  In  our  back  row  we 
could  not  see  or  hear  much  of  the  performance  (and  no  great 
loss) — fitful  bursts  of  elocution  only  occasionally  reaching  us, 
in  which  we  could  recognize  the  well-known  nasal  twang  of  the 
excellent  Mr.  Stupor,  wlio  perfornKnl  tlie  part  of  the  young 
hero  ;  or  the  ringing  laughter  of  INfrs.  Belmore,  who  had  to 
giggle  through  tlie  whole  piece. 

Is  was  one  of  Mr.  Boyster's  comedies  of  English  life. 
Frank  Nightrake  (Stupor)  and  his  friend  Bob  Fitzoffley  ap- 
peared in  the  first  scene,  having  a  conversation  with  that  im- 
possible valet  of  English  comedy,  whom  any  gentleman  would 
turn  out  of  doors  before  he  could  get  through  half  a  length  of 
the  dialogue  assigned.  I  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  this  act. 
Bob,  like  a  fashionable  young  dog  of  the  aristocracy  (the  char- 
acter was  played  by  Bulger,  a  meritorious  man,  but  very  stout, 
and  nearlj'^  fifty  years  of  age),  was  dressed  in  a  rhubarb-colored 
body  coat  with  brass  buttons,  a  couple  of  uiider-waistcoats,  a 
blue  satin  stock  with  a  paste  brooch  in  it,  and  an  eighteenpenny 
caJie,  which  he  never  let  out  of  his  iiand,  and  with  which  he 
poked  fun  at  everj^bod}'.  Frank  Xightrake,  on  the  contrary, 
being  at  home,  was  attired  in  a  very  close-fitting  chintz  dressing 
gown,  lined  with  glazed  red  calico,  and  was  seated  before  a 
large  pewter  teapot,  at  breakfast.  And,  as  j'^our  true  English 
comedj^  is  the  representation  of  nature,  I  could  not  but  think 
how  like  these  figures  on  the  stage,  and  the  dialogue  which  they 
used,  were  to  the  appearance  and  talk  of  English  gentlemen 
of  the  present  day. 

The  dialogue  M'ent  on  somewhat  in  the  following  fashion — 

Boh  J^ltzojflfi/  {(')tteri^  whistJin(i). — 'The  top  of  the  morning 

to  thee,  Fi-ank  !      Wiiat  !  al  breakfast  already  ?     At  chocolate 

and  the  Morning  Post,  like  a  dowager  at  sixty  ?     Slang  !  (Ae 
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pokes  the  servant  with  his  cane)  what  has  come  to  thy  master, 
thou  j)rince  of  valets  !  thou  pattern  of  slaveys  !  thou  swiftest 
of  .Mercuries  !  lias  the  llonorahle  Francis  Kightrake  lost  his 
heart,  or  his  head,  or  his  healtli  ?  ' 

Frank  {l(Vjin<j  dow)i  the  paper). — '  Bob,  Bob,  I  have  lost  all 
three  !  I  have  lost  my  health,  JJob,  vvitii  thee  and  thy  like, 
over  the  Burgundy  at  the  club  ;  I  have  lost  my  head,  Bob, 
with  thinking  how  I  shall  pay  my  debts  ;  and  I  have  lost  my 
heart,  Bob,  oh,  to  such  a  creature  ! ' 

Frank. — '  A  Venus,  of  course  ! ' 

Slanr/. — 'With  the  presence  of  Juno.' 

Hob. — '  And  the  modesty  of  Minerva.' 

Frank. — '  And  the  coldness  of  Diana.' 

Hob. — '  Pish  !  What  a  sigh  is  that  about  a  woman  !  Thou 
shalt  be  Endymion,  the  nightrake  of  old  ;  and  conquer  this 
shy  goddess.     He}',  Slang  ?  ' 

Herewith  Slang  takes  the  lead  of  the  conversation,  and  pro- 
})ounds  a  plot  for  running  away  with  the  heiress  ;  and  I  could 
not  help  remarking  how  like  the  comedy  Avas  to  life — how  the 
gentlemen  always  say  '  thou,'  and  '  prythee,'  and  *  go  to,'  and 
talk  about  heathen  goddesses  to  each  other;  how  their  serv- 
ants are  alwa^'s  their  particular  intimates  ;  how  when  there  is 
serious  love-making  between  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  a  comic 
attachment  invariably  springs  up  between  the  valet  and  wait- 
ing maid  of  each  ;  how  Lady  Grace  Gadabout,  when  she  calls 
upon  Rose  Ringdove  to  pay  a  morning  visit,  appears  in  a  low 
satin  dress  Avith  jeAvels  in  her  hair  ;  how  Saucebox,  her  attend- 
ant, Avears  diamond  brooches  and  rings  on  all  her  fingers  ; 
Avhile  Mrs.  Tallyho,  on  the  other  hand,  transacts  all  the  busi- 
ness of  life  in  a  riding  habit,  and  always  points  her  jokes  by 
a  cut  of  the  whip. 

This  playfulness  produced  a  roar  all  over  the  house  Avhen- 
ever  it  Avas  repeated,  and  always  made  our  little  friends  clap 
their  hands  and  shout  in  chorus. 

Like  that  bon-vioant  who  envied  the  beggars  staring  into 
the  cooksliop  windows,and  wished  he  could  be  hungry,  I  envied 
the  boys,  and  wished  I  could  laugh,  very  much.  In  the  last 
act  I  remember — for  it  is  now  very  nearly  a  week  ago — every- 
body took  refuge  either  in  a  secret  door,  or  behind  a  screen  or 
curtain,  or  under  a  table  or  up  a  chimney  ;  and  the  house 
roared  as  each  person  came  out  from  his  place  of  concealment. 
And  the  old  fellow  in  top-boots,  joining  the  hands  of  tlie  young 
co\ipIe  (Fit/.offlcy,  of  course,  pairing  off  witii  the  widow),  gave 
them  his  blessing,  an€  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
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And  all,  ye  gods  !  if  I  wished  before  that  comedies  were 
like  life,  how  I  wished  that  life  was  like  comedies  !  Whereon 
the  drop  fell  ;  and  Augustus,  clapping  to  the  opera  glass, 
jumped  up,  crying,  '  Hurray  !  now  lor  tiie  pantomime.' 

III. 

The  composer  of  the  overture  of  the  new  grand  comic 
Christmas  pantomime, '  Harlequin  and  the  Fairyof  the  Spangled 
Pocket  Handkerchief,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Enchanted  Nose,' 
arrayed  in  a  brand-new  Christmas  suit,  with  his  wristl)ands  and 
collar  turned  elegantly  over  his  cuffs  and  embroidered  satin 
tie,  takes  a  place  at  his  desk,  waves  his  stick,  and  away  the 
pantomime  overture  begins, 

I  ]>ity  a  man  who  can't  appreciate  a  pantomime  overture. 
Children  do  not  like  it  ;  they  say,  '  Hang  it,  I  wish  the  pan- 
tomime would  bcigin  '  ;  but  for  us  it  is  always  a  pleasant  mo- 
ment of  refie(;tion  and  enjoyment.  It  is  not  difficult  music  to 
understand,  like  that  of  your  jMendelssohns  and  Beethovens, 
whose  symphonies  and  sonatas  Mrs.  Spec  states  must  be  lieard 
a  score  of  times  before  you  can  cotnprehend  them.  But  of  the 
proper  pantomime  music  I  am  a  delighted  connoisseur.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  you  meet  so  many  old  friends  in  these  com- 
positions consorting  together  in  the  queerest  manner,  and 
occasioning  numberless  pleasant  surprises.  Hark  !  there  goes 
'Old  Dan  Tucker,'  wandering  into  the  '  Groves  of  Blarney,' 
our  friends  the  'Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled'  march 
ia])idly  down  '  Wapping  Old  Stairs,'  from  which  the  ' Figlia 
del  Reggimento' comes  bounding  briskly,  when  she  is  met,  era- 
braced, and  carried  off  by  'Billy 'ray lor,' thatbriskyoungfellow. 

All  this  while  you  are  thinking  with  a  faint  sickly  kind  of 
hope,  that  perhaps  the  pantomime  may  be  a  good  one  ;  some- 
thing like  '  Harlequin  and  the  Golden  Orange  Tree,'  which  you 
recollect  in  your  youtli  ;  something  like  'Fortunio,'  that  mar- 
velous and  delightful  piece  of  buffoonery,  which  realized  the 
most  gorgeous  visions  of  the  absurd.  You  may  be  happy, 
perchance  ;  a  glimpse  of  the  old  days  may  come  back  to  you. 
Lives  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead,  the  being  ever  so  blase 
and  travel-worn,  who  does  not  feel  some  shock  and  thrill  still, 
just  at  that  moment  when  the  bell  (the  dear  and  familiar  bell 
of  your  youth)  begins  to  tingle,  and  the  curtain  to  rise,  and  the 
large  shoes  and  ankles,  the  flesh-colored  leggings,  the  crum- 
pled knees,  the  gorgeous  robes  and  masks  finally,  of  the  actors 
ranged  on  the  stage  to  shout  the  opening  chorus? 

All  round  the  house  you  hear  a  great  gasping  a-ha-a  from  a 
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thousand  cliildren's  throats.  Enjoyment  is  going  to  give  place 
to  hope.  Desire  is  about  to  be  realized.  Oh,  you  blind  little 
brats  !  Clap  your  hands,  and  crane  over  the  })oxe8,  and  open 
your  eyes  with  happy  wonder  !  Clap  your  hands  now.  In 
three  weeks  more  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swishtail  expects  the  return 
of  his  young  friends  to  Sugarcane  House. 

King  Beak,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  having  invited  all  the 
neighboring  princes,  fairies,  and  enchanters  to  the  feast  at 
which  he  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  only  son,  Prince  Aqui- 
line, unluckily  gave  the  liver  wing  of  the  fowl  which  he  was 
carving  to  the  Prince's  godmother,  tlie  P\airy  Bandanna, 
while  he  put  the  gizzard  pinion  on  the  plate  of  the  Enchanter 
Gorgibus,  King  of  the  IVlaraschino  Mountains,  and  father  of 
the  Princess  Rosolia,  to  whom  the  Prince  was  affianced. 

The  outraged  Gorgibus  rose  from  the  table  in  a  fury, 
smashed  his  plate  of  chicken  over  the  head  of  King  Beak's 
Chamberlain,  and  wished  that  Prince  Aquiline's  nose  might 
grow  on  the  instant  as  long  as  the  sausage  before  him. 

It  did  so  ;  the  screaming  Princess  rushed  away  from  her 
bridegroom,  and  her  father,  breaking  off  the  match  with  the 
house  of  Beak,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  carried  in  his  sedan 
by  the  two  giant  porters,  Gor  and  Gogstay,  to  his  castle  in  the 
Juniper  Forest,  by  the  side  of  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Absin- 
thine  Lake,  whither,  after  upsetting  the  marriage  tables,  and 
flooring  King  Beak  in  a  single  combat,  he  himself  repaired. 

The  latter  monarch  could  not  bear  to  see  or  even  to  hear  his 
disfigured  son. 

WhenthePrinceAquilineblew  his  unfortunate  and  monstrous 
nose, the  windows  of  his  father's  palace  broke  ;  ilie  locks  of  the 
doorsstarted ;  thedishes  andglassesof  thcking'sbaiupiet  jingled 
and  smashed  as  they  do  on  board  a  steamboat  in  a  storm  ;  the 
liquorturnedsour;  theChancellor's  wigstarted  off  his  head;  and 
the  Prince's  royal  father,  disgusted  with  his  son's  appearance, 
drovehim  forth  from  his  palace,  and  banished liim  the  kingdom. 

Life  was  a  burden  to  him  on  account  of  that  nose.  He  fled 
from  a  world  in  which  lie  was  ashamed  to  show  it,  and  would 
have  preferred  a  perfect  solitude  but  that  he  was  obliged  to 
engage  one  faithful  attendant  to  give  him  snuff  (his  only  con- 
solation) and  to  keep  his  odious  nose  in  order. 

But  as  he  was  wandering  in  a  lonely  forest,  entangling  his 
miserable  trunk  in  the  tliickets,  and  causing  tht-  birds  to  fly 
scared  from  the  braujihes,  :\ud  the  lions,  stags,  and  foxrs  to 
sneak  away  in  t<'rror  as  they  heard  the  tremendous  booming 
which  issued  from  the  fated  prince  whenever  he  had  occasion 
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to  use  his  pocket  liandkercliirf,  the  fairy  of  tlie  Bandanna 
Islands  took  pity  on  him,  and,  descending  in  her  car  drawn  by 
doves,  gave  him  a  'kerchief  which  rendered  him  invisible 
whenever  he  placed  it  over  his  monstrous  proboscis. 

Having  occasion  to  blow  his  nose  (which  he  was  obliged  to 
do  prelt}'  frequently,  for  he  had  taken  cold  while  lying  out 
among  the  rocks  and  morasses  in  the  rainy  miserable  nights, 
so  that  the  peasants,  when  the}'  heard  him  snoring  fitfully, 
thought  that  storms  were  abroad)  at  the  gates  of  a  castle  by 
which  he  was  ])assing,  the  door  burst  open,  and  the  Irish 
Giant  (afterward  Clown,  indeed,)  came  out,  and,  wondering, 
looked  about,  furious  to  see  no  one. 

The  I*rince  entered  into  the  castle,  and  whom  should  he 
find  there  but  the  Princess  Rosolia,  still  plunged  in  despair. 
Her  father  snultbed  her  perpetually.  'I  wish  he  would  snub 
me  !  '  exchiimed  the  Prince,  pointing  to  his  own  monstrous 
deformity.  In  spite  of  his  misfortune,  she  still  remembered  her 
Prince.  '  Even  with  his  nose,'  the  faithful  Princess  cried, 
*I  love  him  more  than  all  the  world  beside  ! ' 

At  this  declaration  of  unalterable  fidelity,  the  Prince  flung 
awtiy  his  handkeichief,  and  knelt  in  rapture  at  the  Princess' 
feet.  She  was  a  little  scared  at  first  by  the  hideousness  of  the 
distorted  being  before  her — but  what  will  not  Avoman's  faith 
overcome?  lliding  her  head  on  his  shoulder  (and  so  losing 
sight  of  his  misfortune),  she  vowed  to  love  him  still  (in  those 
broken  verses  which  only  princesses  in    pantomimes  deliver). 

At  this  instant  King  Gorgibiis,  the  Giants, the  King's  House- 
hold, with  clubs  and  battleaxes,  rushed  in.  Drawing  his  im- 
mense scimitar,  and  seizing  the  Prince  by  his  too-prominent 
feature,  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  him,  when — when, 
I  need  not  say,  the  Faiiy  liandanna  (Miss  Bendigo),  in  her 
amaranthine  car  dawn  by  Paphian  doves,  appeared  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  massacre.  King  (irorgibus  because  Pantaloon,  tlie 
two  Giants  first  and  second  Clowns,  and  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess (who  had  been,  all  the  time  of  the  fairy's  speech,  and 
actuall}'  while  under  their  father's  scimitar,  unhooking  their 
dresses)  became  the  most  elegant  Harlequin  and  Columbine 
that  I  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  The  nose  flew  up  to 
the  ceiling,  the  music  began  a  jig,  and  the  two  Clowns,  after 
saying,  '  How  are  you  ?'  went  and  knocked  down  Pantaloon. 

IV. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  pantomime,  the  present  memorialist 
had  the  honor  to  conduct  the  ladies  under  his  charge  to  the 
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portico  of  the  theater,  where  tlie  green  lly  was  in  waiting  to 
receive  them.  The  driver  was  not  mure  inebriated  than  nsiial  ; 
the  3'oung  page  with  tlie  guhl-knobbed  liat  was  there  to  protect 
his  mistresses  ;  and  tliough  the  chaperon  of  tiie  party  certainly 
invited  me  to  return  with  tliem  to  iirumpton  and  there  drink 
tea,  the  proposal  was  made  in  terms  so  faint,  and  the  refresh- 
ment offered  was  so  moderate,  that  I  declined  to  journey  six 
miles  on  a  cold  night  in  order  to  partake  of  such  a  meal.  The 
waterman  of  the  coach  stand,  who  had  madehimself  conspicuous 
by  bawling  out  for  Mrs.  Flather's  carriage,  was  importunate 
with  me  to  give  him  sixpence  for  pushing  tiie  ladies  into  the 
vehicle.  But  it  was  my  opinion  tiiat  Mrs.  Flather  ought  to 
settle  that  demand  ;  and  as,  while  the  fellow  was  urging  it,  she 
only  pulled  up  the  glass,  bidding  Cox's  man  to  drive  on,  I  of 
course  did  not  interfere.  In  vulgar  and  immoral  language  he 
indicated,  as  usual,  his  discontent.  I  treated  the  fellow  with 
playful  and,  I  hope,  gentlemanlike  satire. 

Master  Jones,  who  would  not  leave  the  box  in  the  theater 
until  the  people  came  to  shroud  it  with  brown  hollands  (by  the 
way,  to  be  the  last  jierson  in  a  theater — to  ])ut  out  the  last 
light — and  then  to  find  one's  way  out  of  the  vast,  black,  lonely 
place,  must  require  a  very  courageous  heart) — JVIaster  Jones,  I 
say,  had  previously  taken  leave  of  ns,  putting  his  arm  under 
that  of  his  father's  footman,  who  had  been  in  the  pit,  and  who 
conducted  him  to  Russell  Scpiare.  I  heard  Augustus  ])roposing 
to  have  oysters  as  they  went  home,  though  he  had  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  performance  made  excursions  to  the  cake  room  of 
the  theater,  where  he  had  partaken  of  oranges,  macaroons, 
apples,  and  ginger  beer. 

As  the  altercation  between  mj^self  and  tlie  linkraan  was 
going  on,  young  Grigg  (brother  of  Grigg  of  the  Lifeguards, 
himself  reading  for  the  bar)  came  up,  and  hooking  his  arm  into 
mine,  desired  the  man  to  leave  off  'chaffing'  me  ;  asked  him 
if  he  could  take  a  bill  at  three  months  for  the  money  ;  told 
him  if  he  would  call  at  the  llonis  I'avern,  Kennington, 
next  Tuesda}'  week,  he  would  find  sixj)ence  there,  done  up  for 
him  in  a  brown  paper  parcel  ;  and  quite  routed  my  opponent. 
'  I  know  you,  Mr.  Grigg,'  said  he  ;  'you're  a  gentleman,  yon 
are';    and  so  retired,  leaving  the  victory  with  me. 

Young  Mr.  (Tiigg  is  one  of  those  young  bucks  about  town 
who  goes  every  night  of  his  life  to  two  theaters,  to  the  casino, 
to  Weippert's  balls,  to  the  Cafe  de  rilaymarket,  to  Uob  iSIog- 
gers',  the  boxing  house,  to  the  Il.irmonic  meetings  at  the 
Kidney  Cellars,  and  others  places  of   fashionable   resort,     lie 
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knows  everybody  at  these  haunts  of  pleasure  ;  takes  boxes  for 
the  actors'  benefits  ;  has  the  word  from  headquarters  about 
the  venue  of  the  fight  between  Putney  Sambo  and  the  Tutbury 
Pet  ;  getsuplittledinnersat  their  public  liouses;  shoots  pigeons, 
fights  cocks,  plays  fives,  has  a  boat  on  the  river,  and  a  room  at 
Rummer's  in  Conduit  Street,  besides  his  chambers  at  the 
Temple,  wliere  liis  parents.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Grigg  of  Port- 
man  Square,  and  Grigsby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  believe  that  he  is 
assiduously  occupied  in  studying  the  law.  '  Tom  apj)lies  too 
much,'  her  ladysliip  sa^'s.  '  IIis  father  was  obliged  to  remove 
him  from  Cambridge  on  account  of  a  brain  fever  broiiglit  on  by 
haid  reading,  and  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  some  of 
the  collegians  ;  otherwise,  I  am  told,  he  must  have  been  senior 
wrangler,  and  seated  first  of  the  tripod.' 

'I'm  going  to  begin  the  evening,'  said  this  ingenuous  young 
fellow;  Tve  only  been  at  the  Lowther  Arcade,  Weippert's 
hop,  and  the  billiard  rooms.  I  just  toddled  in  for  half  an  hour 
to  sec  Brooke  in  '  Othello,'  and  looked  in  for  a  feAV  minutes 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  Adelphi.  Wliat  shall  be  the  next 
resort  of  ])leasure,  S])ec,  my  elderly  juvenile?  Sliall  it  be  the 
Sherry  Cobbler  Stad,  or  the  Cave  of  Jlarmony  ?  'J'here's  some 
prime  glee  singing  there.' 

'WliatS  IS  the  old  Cave  of  Harmony  still  extant?'  I 
asked.  *  I  have  not  been  there  these  twenty  ywirs.'  And 
memory  carried  me  back  to  tlie  days  wlien  Lightsides  of 
Corpus,  myself,  r.nd  little  Oaks,  the  Johnian,  came  up  to  town 
in  a  chaise  and  four,  at  the  long  vacation  at  the  end  of  our 
freshman's  year,  ordered  turtle  and  venison  for  dinner  at  the 
Bedford,  blubbered  over  Black-eyed  Susan  at  the  play,  and 
then  fiiiisliL'd  ihe  evening  at  that  very  Harmonic  Cave,  where 
the  famous  English  improvisatore  sang  with  such  prodigious 
talent  that  we  asked  him  down  to  stay  Avith  us  in  the  country. 
Spnrgin,  and  Hawker,  the  fellow-commoiu'r  of  our  college,  I 
remember  me,  were  at  the  Cave  too,  and  Bar(lol})h  of  Brase- 
nose.  Lord,  Lord  !  what  a  battle  and  struggle  and  wear  and 
tear  of  life  there  has  been  since  then  !  ILawker  levanted,  and 
Spnrgin  is  dead  these  ten  years  ;  little  Oaks  is  a  whiskered 
captain  of  heavy  dragoons,  who  cut  down  no  end  of  Sikhs  at 
Sobraoti  ;  Lightsides,  a  Tractarian  parson,  who  turns  his  head 
and  walks  another  way  when  we  meet  ;  and  your  humble 
servant — well,  never  mind.  But  in  my  spirit  I  saw  them — all 
ehose  blooming  and  jovial  j^oung  boys — and  Lightsides  with  a 
cigar  in  his  face,  and  a  bang-up  white  coat,  covered  with 
mother-of-jiearl  cheese   plates,  bellowing  out  for  'first  and 
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second  turn-out,'  as  our  j^ellow  post  cliaise  came  rattling  up 
to  tlie  inn  door  at  Ware, 

'And  so  the  Cave  of  Harmony  is  open,'  I  said,  looking 
at  little  Grigg  with  a  sad  and  tender  interest,  and  feeling  that 
I  was  about  a  hundred  years  old. 

^ I  believe  you,  viy  baw-axo-oy  f  said  he,  adopting  the  tone 
of  an  exceedingly  refined  and  popular  actor,  wliose  choral 
and  comic  powers  render  him  a  general  favorite. 

'Does  Bivins  keep  it?'  I  asked  in  a  voice  of  profound 
melancholy. 

'  Holi  !  What  a  flat  you  are  !  You  might  as  well  ask  if 
Mrs.  Siddons  acted  Lady  Macbeth  to-night,  and  if  Queen 
Anne's  dead  or  not.  I  tell  you  what,  Spec,  my  boy — you're 
getting  a  regular  old  flat — fogy,  sir,  a  positive  old  fogy.  How 
the  deuce  do  you  pretend  to  be  a  man  about  town,  and  not 
know  that  Bivins  has  left  the  Cavern  ?  Law  bless  you  !  Come 
in  and  see  ;  I  know  the  landlord — I'll  introduce  you  to  him.' 

This  was  an  ofi^er  which  no  man  could  resist ;  and  so  Grigg 
and  I  went  through  the  ]>iazza,  and  down  the  steps  of  that 
well-remembered  place  of  conviviality.  Grigg  knew  every- 
body ;  wagged  his  head  in  at  the  bar,  and  called  for  two 
glasses  of  his  particular  mixture  ;  nodded  to  the  singers  ; 
winked  at  one  friend — ])ut  his  little  stick  against  his  nose  as  a 
token  of  recognition  to  another  ;  and  calling  the  waiter  by 
his  Christian  name,  poked  him  playfull}'  Avitli  the  end  of  his 
cane,  and  asked  him  whether  he,  Grigg,  should  have  a  lobster 
kidney,  or  a  mashed  oyster  and  scalloped  'taters,  or  a  ])oached 
rabbit  for  supper  ? 

The  room  was  full  of  young,  rakish-looking  lads,  with  a 
dubious  sprinkling  of  us  middle-aged  youth,  and  stalwart,  red- 
faced  fellows  from  the  country,  with  whisky  noggins  before 
them,  and  bent  upon  seeing  life.  A  grand  piano  had  been 
introduced  into  the  apartment,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  old 
days ;  otherwise  all  was  as  of  yore — smoke  rising  from  scoresof 
human  chimneys,waitersbustling  about  with  cigars  and  liquors 
in  the  intervals  of  the  melody — and  the  pi-esident  of  the  meet- 
ing (Bivins  no  more)  encouraging  gents  to  give  their  orders. 

Just  astliemusicwasaboutto  begin  I  looked  opj)Osite  me, and 
there,  by  Heavens!  satBardoIj)h  of  Brasenose,only  a  littlemoic 
purple  and  a  few  shades  more  dingy  than  he  used  to  look 
twenty  years  ago. 

'Look  at  that  old  Greek  in  the  cloak  and  fur  collar  opposite,' 
said  my  friend,  Mr.  Grigg.     'That  chap  is  here  every  night. 
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They  call  bim  Lord  Fariiitosli.  He  has  five  glasses  of  whisky 
and  water  every  night — 1725  goes  of  alcohol  in  a  year;  we 
totted  it  u|)  one  night  at  the  bar.  James,  the  waiter,  is  now 
taking  number  three  to  him.  He  don't  count  the  wine  he  has 
had  at  dinner.'  Indeed,  James  the  waiter,  knowing  the  gen- 
tleman's peculiarities,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  J3ardolph's  glass 
nearly  empty,  brought  him  another  noggin  and  a  jug  of  boil- 
ing water  without  a  word. 

Memory  carried  me  instantaneously  back  to  the  days  of  my 
youth.  I  lia<l  the  honor  of  being  at  school  with  Bardolph 
before  he  went  to  Brasenose  ;  the  under  boys  used  to  look  uj)  at 
him  from  afar  off,  as  like  a  godlike  being.  He  was  one  of  the 
head  bo\'s  of  the  school  ;  a  prodigious  dandy  in  pigeon-hole 
trousers,  ornamented  witli  what  they  calkd  '  tucks '  in  front. 
He  wore  a  ring — leaving  the  little  finger  on  which  he  wore  the 
jewel  out  of  his  pocket,  in  which  he  carried  the  rest  of  his 
hand.  He  had  whiskers  even  then  :  and  to  this  day  I  cannot 
understand  why  he  is  not  seven  feet  high.  When  he  shouted 
out,  '  Under  boy  ! '  we  small  ones  trembled  and  came  to  him. 
I  recollect  he  called  me  once  from  a  hundred  yards  off,  and  I 
came  in  a  tremor.     He  pointed  to  the  ground. 

'Pick  up  my  hockey  stick,'  he  said,  pointing  toward  it  with 
the  hand  with  the  ring  on  !  He  had  dropped  the  stick.  He 
was  too  great,  wise,  and  good   to  stoop  to  pick  it  up  himself. 

He  got  tlu'  silver  medal  for  Latin  sapphics,  in  the  year 
Pogram  was  gold  medalist.  When  he  went  up  to  Oxford,  the 
head  master,  tlie  Rev.  J.  Flibber,  comi)limented  him  in  a  vale- 
dictory speech,  made  him  a  present  of  books,  and  prophesied  he 
would  do  great  things  at  the  university.  He  had  got  a  scholar- 
shi])  and  won  a  prize  poem,  which  the  doctor  read  out  to  the 
sixth  form  with  great  emotion.  It  was  on  '  The  Recollections 
of  Childhood,'  and  the  last  lines  were  : 

Qualia  prospicienscatnlua  ferit  aethera  risu, 
Ipsaque  trans  luiiae  corniia  vaccaaalit. 

I  thought  of  these  things  rapidly,  gazing  on  the  individual 
before  mc  The  brilliant  young  fellow  of  1815  (by  the  by  it 
was  tlie  Waterloo  year,  by  which  some  people  may  remember 
it  better  ;  but  at  school  we  spoke  of  years  as  '  Pogram's  year,' 
'  Tokely's  year,'  etc.) — there,  I  say,  sat  before  me  the  dashing 
young  buck  of  1815,  a  fat,  muzzy,  red-faced  old  man,  in  a 
battered  hat,  absorbing  Avhisky  and  water,  and  half  listening 
to  the  singing. 

A  wild,  long-haired,  professional  gentleman,withafluty  voice 
and  with  his  shirt  collar  turned  down,  began  to  sing  as  follows: 
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WHEN  THE  GLOOM  IS  ON  THE  GLFiN. 

When  the  moonlight's  on  the  mountain 

And  tlie  gloom  m  on  the  glen. 
At  the  cross  beside  the  fountain 

There  is  one  will  meet  thee  then. 
At  the  cross  beside  the  fountain; 
Yes,  the  cross  beside  the  fountain. 

There  is  one  will  meet  thee  then! 

\Down  goes  half  of  Mr.  Bardolpli's  JVo.  3  Whisky    (hiring 
this  refrain.^ 

I  have  braved,  since  first  we  met,  love. 

Many  a  danger  in  my  course  ; 
But  I  never  can  forget,  love. 

That  dear  fountain,  that  old  cross, 
Where,  her  mantle  shrouded  o'er  her — 

For  the  winds  were  cliilly  then  — 
First  I  met  my  Leonora, 

When  the  gloom  was  on  the  glen. 
Yea,  I  met  my,  etc. 

[Another  gulp,  and  almost  total  clisappearance  of 
Whishij-  Go  No.  3.] 

Many  a  clime  I've  ranged  since  then,  love, 

Many  a  land  I've  wandered  o'er, 
But  a  valley  like  that  glen,  lore, 

Half  so  dear  I  never  sor! 
Ne'er  saw  maiden  fairer,  coyer, 

Than  wertthon,  my  true  love,  when 
In  the  gloaming  first  I  saw  yer. 

In  the  gloaming  of  the  glen  I 

Barclolpli,  who  had  not  sliown  the  least  symptoms  of  emo- 
tion as  tlie  gentleman  with  the  flnty  voice  })erf()rme(l  this  de- 
lectable composition,  began  to  wliaek,  whack,  whack  on  the 
mahogany  with  his  pewter  measure  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
song,  wishing,  perhaps,  to  show  that  the  noggin  Avas  enij)ty  ;  in 
which  manner  James,  the  waiter,  interpreted  the  signal,  for 
he  brought  ]\Ir.  Bardolph  another  supply  of  liquor. 

The  song,  words,  and  music,  composed  and  dedicated  to 
Charles  Bivins,  Esquire,  by  Frederic  Snape,  and  ornamented 
with  a  picture  of  a  young  lady,  with  large  eyes  and  short  petti- 
coats, leaning  at  a  stone  cross  by  a  fountain,  was  now  handed 
about  the  room  by  a  waiti'r,  and  any  gentleman  was  at  liberty 
to  purchase  it  for  half  a  'crown.  Tlie  man  did  not  oft'er  the 
song  to  Bardolph  ;  he  was  too  old  a  hand. 

After  a  paus(^  the  president  of  the  musical  gents  cried  out 
for  silence  again,  and  then  stated  to  tlu^  company  that  JNIr. 
Hoflf  woidd  sing  ' 'I'he  lied  Flag,'  which  amiouncement  was 
received  by  the  society  with  immense  a])plause,  and  JNFr.  lIolV, 
a  gentleman  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen  exceedingly  un- 
well on  board  a  GravcsfMid  steamer,  began  the  following  terrilic 
ballad  : 
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THE  RED  FLAG. 


Where  the  quivering  lightning  flings 

His  arrows  from  out  tlie  clouds. 
And  tlie  howling  tempest  sings, 

And  whistles  among  the  shrouds, 
'Tie  pleasant,  'tis  pleasant  to  ride 

Along  the  foaming  brine — 
Wilt  be  the  Rover's  bride  ? 

Wilt  follow  him,  lady  mine  ? 

Hurrah! 
For  the  bonny,  bonny  brine. 

Amid  the  storm  and  raok, 
You  shall  see  our  gulley  pass 

As  a  serpent,  lithe  and  black, 
Glides  through  the  waving  grass. 

As  the  vulture'swift  and  dark, 


Down  on  the  ring-dove  flies. 
You  shall  see  the  Rover's  bark 

Swoop  down  upon  his  prize. 

Hurrah  I 
For  the  bonny,  bonny  prize. 

Over  her  sides  we  dash. 

We  gallop  across  her  deck — 
Ha  !  tliere's  a  ghastly  gash 

On  the  merchant  captain's  neck- 
Well  shot,  well  shot,  old  Ned  I 

Well  struck,  well  struck,  black  James  1 
Our  arms  are  red,  and  our  foes  are  dead. 

And  we  leave  a  ship  in  flames. 

Hurrah  I 
For  the  bonny,  bonny  flames  1 


.  Frantic  shouts  of  applause  and  encore  hailed  the  atrocious 
sentiments  convej'ed  by  IMr.  Iloff  in  this  hadad,  from  every- 
body except  Bardolph,  who  sat  muzzy  and  unmoved,  and  only 
winked  to  the  waiter  to  bring  him  some  more  whisky. 


VL 

When  the  piratical  ballad  of  ]\Ir.  IIofT  was  concluded,  a  simple 
and  quiet-looking  3'oung  gentleman  performed  a  comic  song, 
in  a  way  which,  I  must  confess,  inspired  me  with  the  utmost 
melancholy.  Seated  at  the  table  with  the  other  professional 
gents,  this  young  gentleman  was  in  no  wise  to  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  young  man  of  fashion  :  he  has  a  thin,  hand- 
some, and  rather  sad  countenance  ;  and  appears  to  be  a  per- 
fectly sober  and  meritorious  young  man.  Jiut  suddenly  (and 
I  dare  say  everj'^  night  of  his  life)  he  pulls  a  little  flexible  gray 
countryman's  hat  out  of  his  pocket,  and  the  moment  he  has 
put  it  on, his  face  assumes  an  expression  of  unutterable  vacuity 
and  folly,  hise3"es  goggle  round  savage,  and  his  mouth  stretches 
almost  to  his  ears,  and  be  begins  to  sing  a  rustic  song. 

The  battle-song  and  the  sentimental  ballad  already  pub- 
lished are,  I  trust,  sufficiently  foolish,  and  fair  specimens  of  the 
class  of  poetry  to  which  they  belong  ;  but  the  folly  of  the  comic 
country  song  was  so  great  and  matchless  that  I  am  not  going 
to  compete  for  a  moment  with  the  author,  or  to  venture  to 
attempt  anything  like  his  style  of  composition.  It  was  some- 
thing about  a  man  going  a  courting  Molly,  and  'feayther  '  and 
'  kyows,'  and  *  peegs,'  and  other  rustic  produce.  The  idiotic 
verse  was  interspersed  with  spoken  passages,  of  corresponding 
imbecility.  For  tlie  time  during  which  Mr.  Grinsb}'  performed 
this  piece,  he  consented  to  abnegate  altogether  his  claim  to  be 
considered  as  a  reasonable  being  ;  utterly  to  debase  himself,  in 
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order  to  make  the  company  laugh  ;  and  to  forget  the  rank, 
dignity,  and  privileges  of  a  man. 

His  song  made  me  so  profoundly  wretched  that  little  Grigg, 
remarking  my  depression,  declared  I  was  as  slow  as  a  parlia- 
mentary train.  I  was  glad  they  didn't  have  the  song  over 
again.  When  it  was  done  Mr.  Griiishy  ])ut  liis  little  gray  hat 
in  his  pocket,  the  maniacal  grin  sul)sided  from  his  features,  and 
he  sat  down  Avith  his  naturally  sad  and  rather  handsome  young 
countenance. 

O  Grinsby,  thinks  I,  what  a  number  of  people  and  things  in 
this  world  do  you  represent  !  Though  we  weary  listening  to 
you,  we  may  moralize  over  you  ;  though  you  sing  a  foolish, 
witless  song,  you  poor  young  melancholy  jester,  there  is  some 
good  in  it  that  may  be  had  for  the  seeking.  Perhaps  that  lad 
has  a  family  at  home  dependent  on  his  grinning  ;  I  may  enter- 
tain a  reasonable  hope  that  he  has  despair  in  his  heart ;  a  com- 
plete notion  of  the  folly  of  the  business  in  which  he  is 
engaged  ;  a  contempt  for  the  fools  laughing  and  guffawing 
round  about  at  his  miserable  jokes  ;  and  a  perfect  weariness 
of  mind  at  their  original  dullness  and  continued  repetition. 
What  a  sinking  of  spirit  must  come  over  that  young  man,  quiet 
in  his  chamber  or  family,  orderly  and  sensible  like  other  mor- 
tals, when  the  thought  of  tom-fool  hour  comes  across  him,  and 
that  at  a  certain  time  that  night,  whatever  may  be  his  health 
or  distaste  or  mood  of  mind  or  body,  there  he  must  be,  at  a 
table  at  the  Cave  of  Harmony,  uttering  insane  ballads  with 
an  idiotic  grin  on  his  face  and  hat  on  his  head. 

To  suppose  that  Grinsljy  has  any  personal  ])leasMre  in  that 
song  would  be  to  have  too  low  an  opinion  of  human  nature  : 
to  imagine  that  the  applauses  of  tlie  multitude  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Cave  tickled  his  vanity,  or  are  bi'stowed  upon 
hira  deservedly,  would  be,  I  say,  to  thiidv  too  liardly  of  him. 
Look  at  him.  He  sits  there  quite  a  quiet,  orderly  young  fel- 
low. Mark  with  what  an  abstracted,  sad  air  he  joins  in  the 
chorus  of  Mr.  Snape's  se(M)nd  song,  '  The  minaret's  bells  o'er 
the  Bosphorus  toll,'  and  having  applauded  his  comrade  at  the 
end  of  the  song  (as  I  have  remarked  these  poor  gentlemen 
always  do),  moodily  resumes  the  stump  of  his  cigar. 

'  I  wonder,  my  dear  Grigg,  how  many  men  there  are  in  the 
city  who  follow  a  similar  profession  to  (4ritisby?  What  a 
number  of  poor  rogues,  wits  in  their  circle,  or  bilious,  or  in 
debt,  or  henpecked,  or  otherwise  miserable  in  their  private 
circumstances,  come  grinning  out  to  dinner  of  a  night,  a?id 
laugh    and   crack  and   let   olf  their  good   stories   like  yonder 
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professional  funny  fellow  ?  Why,  I  once  went  into  the  room 
of  that  famous  dinner  party  conversationalist  and  wit  Horsely 
Collard  ;  and  while  he  was  in  his  dressing  room  arranging 
his  Avig,  just  looked  over  the  hooks  on  the  table  before  his 
sofa.  Tliere  were  Burton's  '  Anatomy  '  for  the  quotations, 
three  of  whicli  he  let  off  that  night  ;  S))ence's  '  Literary 
Anecdotes,'  of  which  he  fortuitously  introduced  a  couple  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  ;  Baker's  'Chronicle,  '  the  last  new 
novel,  and  a  book  of  metaphysics,  every  one  of  which  I  heard 
liim  quote,  besides  four  stories  out  of  his  commonplace 
book,  at  which  I  took  a  peep  under  the  pillow.  He  was  like 
Grinsb}'.'  Who  isn't  like  Grinsby  in  life?  thought  I  to  my- 
•self,  examining  that  young  fellow. 

'  When  Bawler  goes  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
a  meeting  with  his  creditors,  and  having  been  a  bankrupt  a 
month  before,  becomes  a  patriot  all  of  a  sudden,  and  pours 
you  out  an  intensely  interesting  speech  u})on  the  West  Indies, 
or  the  window  tax,  he  is  no  better  tlum  the  poor  gin  and 
water  practitioner  yonder,  and  performs  in  his  Cave,  as  Grinsby 
in  his  under  the  Piazza. 

'  When  Sergeant  Bluebag  fires  into  a  witness,  or  performs  a 
jocular  or  a  pathetic  speech  to  a  jury,  in  what  is  he  better  tlian 
Grinsby,  except  in  so  far  as  the  amount  of  gain  goes? — than 
poor  Grinsby  rapping  at  the  table  and  cutting  professional 
jokes  at  half  a  pint  of  whisky  fee  ? 

'  When  Tightrope,  the  celebrated  literary  genius,  sits  down 
to  Avrite  and  laugh — with  the  children  very  likely  ill  at  home — 
with  a  strong  pt-rsonal  desire  to  write  a  tragedy  or  a  sermon, 
with  his  wife  scolding  him,  his  head  racking  with  pain,  his 
mother-in-law  making  a  noise  at  his  ears,  and  telling  him  that 
he  is  a  heartless  and  abandoned  ruflian,  his  tailor  in  the  pas- 
sage, vowing  that  he  will  not  (piit  that  })lace  until  his  little  bill  is 
settled — when,  I  say.  Tightrope  writes  off,  under  the  most  mis- 
erable ])rivati'  circumstances,  a  brilliant  funny  article,  in  how 
much  is  he  morally  superior  to  my  friend  Grinsby  ?  When 
Lord  Colchicum  stands  bowing  and  smiling  before  his  sover- 
eign, with  gout  in  his  toes  and  grief  in  his  lieart  ;  Avhen  par- 
sons in  the  pulpit — when  editors  at  their  desks — forget  their 
natural  griefs,  pleasures,  opinions,  to  go  through  the  business 
of  life, the  masquerade  of  existence, in  what  are  theybetter  than 
Grinsby  yonder,  who  has  similarly  to  perform  his  buffooning  ?  ' 

As  I  was  continuing  in  this  moral  and  interrogatory  mood 
— no  doubt  boring  poor  little  Grigg,  who  came  to  the  Cave 
for  pleasure,  and  not  for  philosophical   discourse — Mr.   Bar- 
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dolph  opposite  caii<>;]it  a  siglit  of  the  pvosont  writer  tlirougli 
the  fumes  of  tlie  cigars,  and  came  across  to  our  table,  holding 
his  fourth  glass  of  toddy  in  his  liand.  lie  lield  out  the  other 
to  me  :  it  was  hot  and  gouty,  and  not  particularly  clean. 

'Deuced  queer  place  this,  hey  ?'  said  he,  pretending  to  sur- 
vey it  with  tile  air  of  a  stranger.  '  I  come  here  every  now 
and  then  on  my  way  home  to  Lincoln's  Inn — from — from 
parties  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  It  is  fi-ecpicntcd  by  a 
parcel  of  queer  peoj)le — low  shopboys  and  attorneys'  clerks  ; 
but  hang  it,  sir,  they  know  a  gentleman  when  they  see  one,  and 
not  one  of  those  fellows  would  dare  to  sjieak  tome — no,  not 
one  of  'em,  by  Jove — if  I  didn't  address  liim  first,  by  Jove  ! 
I  don't  suppose  there's  a  man  in  this  room  could  construe  a 
})age  in  the  commonest  Greek  book.  You  heard  that  donkey 
singing  about  "  Leonorar  "  and  "  before  her  "  ?  How  Flibber 
would  have  given  it  to  us  for  such  rhymes,  hey  ?  A  jjarcel  of 
ignoramuses  !  but,  hang  it,  sir,  thej^  do  know  a  gentleman  !  ' 
And  here  he  winked  at  me  with  a  vinous  bloodshot  eye,  as 
much  as  to  intimate  that  he  was  infinitely  superior  to  every 
person  in  the  room. 

Now  this  Bar(lol[)h,  having  had  the  ill  luck  to  get  a  fellow- 
ship, and  subsequently  a  small  private  fortune,  has  done  noth- 
ing since  the  year  1820  but  get  drunk  and  read  Greek.  He 
despises  every  man  that  does  not  kiunv  that  language  (so  that 
you  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  come  in  for  a  fair  sliare  of  his  con- 
tempt). He  can  still  put  a  slang  song  into  Greek  iambics,  or 
turn  a  police  report  into  the  language  of  Tacitus  or  Herodotus  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  accomplishment  beyond  this  the 
boozy  old  mortal  possesses.  He  spends  ncai'ly  a  third  part  of 
his  life  and  income  at  his  dinner,  or  on  his  whisky  at  a  tavern  ; 
more  than  another  third  j)ortion  is  spent  in  bed.  It  is  past 
noon  before  he  gets  up  to  breakfast,  and  to  sj)ell  over  llie 
Times,  which  business  of  the  day  being  completed,  it  is  time 
for  him  to  dress  and  take  his  walk  to  the  club  to  dinner.  He 
scorns  a  man  who  })uts  his  A'.s'  in  the  wrong  ])la('e,  and  spits  at 
a  human  being  who  has  not  had  a  university  education.  And 
yet  I  am  sure  that  bustling  Avaiter  pushing  about  with  a 
bumper  of  cigars,  that  tallow-faced  young  comic  singer, 
yonder  harmless  and  hai)py  Snobs,  enjoying  the  conviviality 
of  the  evening  (and  all  the  songs  are  (piitc  modest  now,  not 
like  the  ribahl  old  ditties  whi<'h  they  used  to  sing  in  former 
days),  are  more  useful,  more  honorable,  and  more  worthy  nuii 
than  that  whiskyfied  old  scholar  who  looks  down  upon  them 
and  their  like. 
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He  said  he  would  have  a  sixth  glass  if  we  would  stop  ;  but 
we  didn't,  and  he  took  his  sixth  glass  without  us.  My  melan- 
choly A^oung  friend  had  begun  another  comic  song,  and  I  could 
bear  it  no  more.  The  market  carts  were  rattling  into  C'ovent 
Garden  ;  and  the  illuminated  clock  marked  all  sorts  of  small 
hours  as  we  concluded  this  night's  pleasure. 

GOING  TO  SEE  A  MAN  HANGED.* 

July,  1840. 

X.,  who  liad  voted  with  ]\[r.  Ewart  for  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death,  was  anvious  to  see  the  effect  on  the 
public  mind  of  an  execution,  and  asked  me  to  accom|)any  him 
to  see  Courvoisier  killed.  We  had  not  the  advantage  of  a 
sheriff's  order,  like  the  '  six  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen* 
who  were  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  ;  but  deter- 
mined to  mingle  with  the  crowd  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
and  take  up  our  positions  at  a  very  early  hour. 

As  I  was  to  rise  at  three  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  bed  at 
ten,  thinking  that  five  hours'  sleep  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  brace  me  against  the  fatigues  of  the  coming  day.  But,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  event  of  the  morrow  was  per- 
petually before  ni}^  eyes  through  the  night,  and  kept  them 
wide  open.  1  heard  all  the  clocks  in  the  neighborhood  chime 
the  hours  in  succession  ;  a  dog  from  some  court  liard  by  kept 
up  a  pitiful  howling  ;  at  one  o'clock  a  cock  set  up  a  feeble, 
melancholy  crowing  ;  shortly  after  two  the  daylight  came  peep- 
ing gray  through  the  window  shutters  ;  and  l)y  the  time  that 
X.  arrived,  in  fulfillment  of  his  promise,  I  had  been  asleep 
about  half  an  hour.  He,  more  wise,  had  not  gone  to  rest  at 
all,  but  had  remained  up  all  night  at  the  club,  along  with  Dash 
and  two  or  three  more.  Dash  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  wits 
in  Lf:)n(lon,  and  had  kept  the  company  merry  all  night  with 
appropriate  jokes  about  the  coming  event.  It  is  curious  that 
a  murder  is  a  great  inspirer  of  jokes.  We  all  like  to  laugh 
and  have  our  fling  about  it ;  there  is  a  certain  grim  pleasure 
in  the  circumstance — a  perpetual  jingling  antithesis  between 
life  and  deatli  that  is  sure  of  its  effect. 

In  mansion  or  garret,  on  down  or  straw,  surrounded  by 
Aveeping  friends  and  solemn  oily  doctors,  or  tossing  unheeded 
upon  scanty  hospital  beds,  there  were  many  people  in  this 
great  city  to  Avhom  that  Sunday  night  was  to  be  the  last  of 
any  that  should  pass  on  eartli  here.     In  the  course  of  half  a 

*  Orif;inally  published  iu  Fraser's  Magazine. 
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dozen   dark  wakeful  liours  one  had  leisure  to  think  of  these 
(and  a  little,   too,   of  that  certain  supreme  night,  that  shall 
come  at   one  time  or  other,   when  he   who    writes  shall  be 
stretched   upon  the  last  bed,  prostrate   in  the  last  struggle, 
taking  the   last  look  of  dear  faces  that  have  cheered  us  here, 
and  lingering — one  moment  more — ere  we  part  for  the  tre- 
endous  journey)  ;  but,  chiefly,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as 
each  clock  sounded,  what  is  he  doing  now  ?  has  lie  heard  it  in 
his  little  room  in  Newgate  yonder  ?     Eleven  o'clock.     He  has 
been  writing  until  now.     The  jailer  says  he  is  a  pleasant  man 
enough  to  be  with  ;  but  he  can  hold  out  no  longer,  and  is  very 
weary.     '  Wake  me  at  four,'  says  he,  '  for  I  have  still  much  to 
put  down.'     From  eleven  to  twelve  the  jailer  hears  how  he  is 
grinding  his  teeth  in  his  sleep.     At  twelve  he  is  up  in  his  bed 
and  asks,  '  Is  it  the  time  ?  '     He  has  plenty  more  time  yet  to 
sleep  ;  and  he  sleeps,  and  the  bell  goes  on  tolling.     Seven  hours 
more — five  hours  more.     Many  a  carriage  is  clattering  through 
the  street,  bringing  ladies  away  from  evening  parties  ;  many 
bachelors  are  reeling  home  after  a  joll}-  night  ;  Covent  Garden 
is  alive  and  the  light  coming  through  the  cell  window  turns 
the   jailer's  candle  pale.     Four  hours  more  !     '  Courvoisier,' 
says  the  jailer,  shaking  him,   it's  four  o'clock  now,  and  I've 
woke  you  as  you  told  nie  ;  but  there's  no  call  for  you  to  get  up 
yet?     The  poor  wretch  leaves  his  bed,  however,  and   makes 
his  last  toilet  ;  and  then  falls  to  writing,  to  tell  the  world  how 
he  did  the  crime  for  which  he  has  suffered.  This  time  he  will  tell 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth.     They  bring  him  his  breakfast 
'from  the  coffee-shop  opposite — tea,  coffee,  and  thin  bread 
and  butter,'     He  will   take  nothing,  however,  but  goes  on 
writing.     He  has  to  write  to  his  mother — the  pious  mother  far 
away  in  his  own   country — who  reared  him  and  loved  him  ; 
and  even  now  has  sent  him  her  forgiveness  and  her  blessing. 
He  finishes  his  memorials  and  letters,  and  makes  his  will  dis- 
posing of  his  little  miserable  property  of  books  and  tracts  that 
pious  people  have  furnished  him  with.     '  Ce  6  Juillet,  1840. 
Francois  JSenjamin  Courvoisier,  vous  domie  ceci,  mon  ami, 
pour  souvenir.''     lie  has  a  token  for  his  dear  friend  the  jailer  ; 
another  for  his  dear  friend  the  under-sheriff.     As  the  day  of 
the  convict's  death   draws  nigh   it  is  painful  to   see  how  he 
fastens  upon   everybody  who   approaches  him,  how  pitifully 
he  clings  to  them  and  loves  them. 

While  these  things  are  going  on  within  the  prison  (with 
which  we  are  made  a(X'urately  ac(juaiiited  by  tlu-  co[»ious 
chronicles  of  sucii  events  which  are  published  subsequenth ), 
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X.'s  carriage  has  driven  up  to  the  door  of  my  lodgings,  and 
wo  have  partaken  of  an  elegant  dejeuner  that  has  been  pre- 
pared for  tlie  occasion.  A  cup  of  coffee  at  half-jjast  three  in 
the  morning  is  uncommonly  pleasant  ;  and  X.  enlivens  us 
with  the  repetition  of  the  jokes  that  Dash  has  just  been  mak- 
ing. Admirable,  certainly — they  must  have  had  a  merry 
night  of  it,  that's  clear  ;  and  we  stoutly  debate  whether,  Avhen 
one  has  had  to  get  up  so  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  best  to 
have  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  or  wait  and  go  to  bed  afterward 
at  the  end  of  the  day's  work.  That  foM'l  is  extraordinarilj' 
tough — the  wing,  even,  is  as  hard  as  a  board  ;  a  slight  dis- 
appointment, for  there  is  nothing  else  for  breakfast.  '  Will 
any  gentleman  have  some  sherry  and  soda  water  before  he  sets 
but?  It  clears  the  brains  famously.'  Thus  piimed,  the  party 
sets  out.  The  coachman  has  dropped  asleep  on  the  box,  and 
wakes  up  wildly  as  the  hall  door  opens.     It  is  just  four  o'clock. 

About  this  very  time  thej'  are  waking  up  poor Pshaw  ! 

who  is  for  a  cigar?  X.  does  not  smoke  himself;  but  vows 
and  protests,  in  the  kindest  way  in  the  world,  that  he  does  not 
care  in  the  least  for  the  new  drab  silk  lining  in  his  carriage. 
Z.,  who  smokes,  mounts,  however,  the  box.  '  Drive  to  Snow 
Hill,'  says  the  owner  of  the  chariot.  The  policemen,  who  are 
the  only  people  in  the  street,  and  are  standing  by,  look  know- 
ingly— they  know  what  it  means  well  enough. 

How  cool  and  clean  the  streets  look  as  the  carriage  startles 
the  echoes  that  have  been  asleep  in  the  corners  all  night. 
Somebody  has  been  sweeping  the  pavements  clean  in  the 
night  time  surely  ;  they  would  not  soil  a  lady's  white  satin 
shoes,  they  are  so  dr}^  and  neat.  There  is  not  a  cloud  or  a 
breath  in  the  air,  except  Z.'s  cigar,  which  whiffs  off,  and 
soars  straight  upward  in  volumes  of  white,  pure  smoke.  The 
trees  in  the  squares  look  bright  and  green — as  bright  as  leaves 
in  the  country  in  June.  We  who  keep  late  hours  don't  know 
the  beauty  of  London  air  and  verdure  ;  in  the  early  morning 
they  are  delightful — the  most  fresh  and  lively  companions 
possible.  But  they  cannot  bear  the  crowd  and  the  bustle  of 
midday.  You  don't  know  them  then — they  are  no  longer 
the  same  things.  We  have  come  to  Gray's  Inn  ;  there  is 
actually  df  w  upon  the  grass  in  the  gardens,  and  the  windows 
of  the  stout  old  red  houses  are  all  in  a  flame. 

As  we  enter  Holborn  the  town  grows  more  animated,  and 
there  are  alreadv  twice  as  many  people  in  the  streets  as  you 
see  at  midday  in  a  German  residenz  or  an  English  provincial 
town.     The  ginshop  keejjers  have  many  of  them  taken  their 
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sliuUers  down,  and  many  persons  arc  issuing  from  them  pipe 
in  hand.  Down  they  go  along  the  broad,  bright  street,  their 
blue  shadows  marching  after  them  ;  for  they  are  all  bound 
the  same  way,  and  are  bent  like  us  upon  seeing  the  hanging. 
It  is  twenty  minutes  past  four  as  we  pass  St.  Sepulchre's; 
by  this  time  many  hundred  people  are  in  the  street,  and  many 
more  are  coming  up  Snow  Hill.  Before  us  lies  Newgate 
prison  ;  but  something  a  great  deal  more  awful  to  look  at, 
which  seizes  the  eye  at  once,  ainl  makes  the  heart  beat,  is 


There  it  stands,  black  and  ready,  jutting  out  from  a  little 
door  iti  the  prison.  As  you  see  it  3'ou  feel  a  kind  of  dumb 
electric  shock,  which  causes  one  to  start  a  little  and  give  a  sort 
of  gasp  for  breath.  The  shock  is  over  in  a  second,  and  pres- 
ently you  examine  the  object  before  you  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  complacent  curiosity.  At  least  such  was  the  effect  that  the 
gallows  produced  upon  the  writer,  who  is  trying  to  set  down  all 
his  feelings  as  they  occurred, and  not  to  exaggerate  them  at  all. 

After  the  gallows  shock  had  subsided  we  went  down  into 
tlie  crowd,  which  w'as  very  numerous,  but  not  dense  as  yet.  It 
was  evident  that  the  day's  business  had  not  begun.  People 
sauntered  up,  and  formed  groups,  and  talked  ;  the  newcomers 
asking  those  who  seemed  habitues  of  the  place  about  former 
executions  ;  and  did  the  victim  hang  with  his  face  toward  the 
clock  or  toward  Ludgate  Hill  ?  and  had  he  the  rope  round  his 
neck  when  he  came  on  the  scaffold,  or  was  it  put  on  by  Jack 
Ketch  afterward?  and  had  Lord  W.  taken  a  window,  and 
which  was  he?  I  may  mention  the  noble  marquis' name,  as 
he  was  not  at  the  exhibition.  A  pseudo  W.  was  pointed  out 
in  an  opposite  window,  toward  w'hom  all  the  people  in  our. 
neighborhood  looked  eagerl}',  and  with  great  respect  too.  The 
mob  seemed  to  have  no  sort  of  ill  will  against  him,  but  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  This  noble  lord's  personal  courage  and 
strength  have  won  the  plebs  over  to  him.  Perhaps  his  exploits 
against  policemen  have  occasioned  some  of  this  popularity  ; 
for  the  mob  liate  theni,  as  cliildren  the  schoolnuister. 

Throughout  the   whole   four  hours,  however,  the   mob   was 
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extraordinarily  gentle  and  good-humored.  At  first  we  had  lei- 
sure to  talk  to  the  people  about  us  ;  and  I  recommend  X.'s 
brother  senators  of  both  sides  of  the  House  to  see  more  of  this 
same  people  and  to  appreciate  them  bettei'.  Honorable  mem- 
bers are  battling  and  struggling  in  the  House ;  shouting, 
yelling,  crowing,  hear-hearing,  pooh-poohing,  making  speeches 
of  three  columns,  and  gaining  '  great  Conservative  triumphs,' 
or  '  signal  successes  of  the  reform  cause,'  as  the  case  may  be. 
Three  hundred  and  ten  gentlemen  of  good  fortune,  and  able 
for  the  most  part  to  quote  Horace,  declare  solemnly  that  unless 
Sir  Robert  comes  in  the  nation  is  ruined.  Three  hundred  and 
fifteen  on  the  other  side  swear  by  their  gieat  gods  that  the 
Safety  of  the  empire  depends  upon  Lord  John  ;  and  to  this  end 
they  quote  Horace  too.  I  declare  that  I  have  never  been  in  a 
great  London  crowd  without  thinking  of  what  they  call  the  two 
*  great '  parties  in  England  with  wonder.  For  which  of  the 
two  great  leaders  do  these  jJcople  care,  I  pray  you  ?  When 
Lord  Stanley  withdrew  his  Lish  bill  the  other  night,  were 
they  in  transports  of  joy,  like  worthy  persons  who  read  the 
Globe  and  iha Chronicle/  or  when  he  beat  the  ministers,  were 
they  wild  with  delight,  like  honest  gentlemen  who  read  the 
Post  and  the  Times  f  Ask  yonder  ragged  fellow,  who  has  evi- 
dently frequented  debating  clubs,  and  speaks  with  good  sense 
and  shrewtl  good  nature.  He  cares  no  more  for  Lord  John 
than  he  does  for  Sir  Robert  ;  and  with  due  respect  be  it  said, 
would  mind  very  little  if  both  of  them  were  ushered  out  by 
Mr.  Ketch,  and  took  their  places  under  yonder  black  beam. 
What  are  the  two  great  parties  to  him,  and  those  like  him  ? 
Sheer  wind,  hollow  humbug,  absurd  claptraps  ;  a  silh''  mummery 
of  dividing  and  debating,  which  does  not  in  the  least,  however 
it  may  turn,  affect  his  condition.  It  has  been  so  ever  since  the 
happy  days  when  AVliigs  and  Tories  began  ;  and  a  pretty  pas- 
time no  doubt  it  is  for  both.  August  parties,  great  balances 
of  English  freedom  :  are  not  the  two  sides  quite  as  active, 
and  eager  and  loud  as  at  their  very  birth,  and  ready  to  fight 
for  place  as  stoutly  as  ever  they  fought  before  ?  But  lo  !  in 
the  meantime,  Avhile  3'ou  are  jangling  and  brawling  over  the 
accounts,  Populus^  whose  estate  you  liave  administered  while 
he  was  an  infant,  and  could  not  take  cai'e  of  himself — Populus 
has  been  growing  and  growing,  till  he  is  every  bit  as  wise  as 
his  guardians.  Talk  to  our  ragged  friend.  He  is  not  so 
polished,  perhaps,  as  a  member  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Club  ;  he  has  not  been  to  Eton,  and  never  read  Horace  in 
his  life  5  but  he  can  think  just  as  soundly  as  the  best  of  you  ; 
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he  can  speak  quite  as  strongly  in  liis  own  rougli  way  ;  lie  has 
been  reading  all  sorts  of  books  of  late  years,  and  gathered 
together  no  little  information.  He  is  as  good  a  man  as  the 
common  run  of  us  ;  and  there  are  ten  million  more  men  in  the 
country  as  good  as  he— ten  million,  for  whom  we,  in  our  in- 
finite superiority,  are  acting  as  guardians,  and  to  whom,  in  our 
bounty,  we  give — exactly  nothing.  Put  yourself  in  their  posi- 
tion, worthy  sir.  You  and  a  hundred  others  find  yourselves 
in  some  lone  place,  where  you  set  up  a  government.  You  take 
a  chief,  as  is  natural  ;  he  is  the  cheapest  order-keeper  in  the 
world.  You  establish  half  a  dozen  worthies,  whose  families 
you  say  shall  have  the  privilege  to  legislate  for  you  forever  ; 
half  a  dozen  more,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  a  choice  of  thirty 
of  the  rest  ;  and  the  other  sixty,  who  shall  have  no  choice, 
vote,  place,  or  privilege  at  all.  Honorable  sir,  suppose  that 
you  are  one  of  the  last  sixty  ;  how  will  you  feel,  you  who  have 
intelligence,  passions,  honest  pride,  as  well  as  your  neighbor — 
how  will  you  feel  toward  your  equals,  in  whose  hands  lie  all 
the  power  and  all  the  property  of  the  community  ?  Would 
you  love  and  honor  them,  tamely  acquiesce  in  their  superiority, 
see  their  privileges,  and  go  yourself  disregarded  without  a 
pang?  You  are  not  a  man  if  you  would.  I  am  not  talking[of 
right  or  wrong,  or  debating  questions  of  government.  But 
ask  my  friend  there,  with  the  ragged  elbows  and  no  shirt, 
what  he  thinks.  You  have  your  party,  Conservative  or  Whig, 
as  it  may  be.  You  believe  that  an  aristocracy  is  an  institution 
necessary,  beautiful,  and  virtuous.  You  are  a  gentleman,  in 
other  words,  and  stick  by  your  party. 

And  our  friend  with  the  elbows  (the  crowd  is  thickening 
hugely  all  this  time)  sticks  by  his.  Talk  to  him  of  Whig  or 
Tory,  he  grins  at  them  ;  of  virtual  representation,  pish  !  He 
is  a  democrat,  and  will  stand  by  his  friends,  as  you  b}^  yours  ; 
and  they  are  twenty  millions,  his  friends,  of  whom  a  vast  mi- 
nority now,  a  majority  a  few  years  hence,  will  be  as  good  as 
you.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  continue  electing  and  debat- 
ing and  dividing,  and  having  every  day  new  triumphs  for 
the  glorious  cause  of  Conservatism,  or  the  glorious  cause  of 
Reform,  until 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  unconscionable  republican  tirade 
— apropos  of  a  hanging?  Such  feelings,  T  think,  must  come 
across  any  man  in  a  vast  multitude  like  this.  What  good  sense 
and  intelligence  have  most  of  the  people  by  whom  you  are  sur- 
rounded ;  how  much  sound  humor  does  one  hear  bandie<l  about 
from  one  to  another!  A  great  number  of  coarse  phrases  are  used 
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that  would  make  ladies  in  drawing  rooms  blush  ;  but  the  morals 
oi  the  men  are  good  and  hearty,  A  ragamuffin  in  the  crowd 
(a  powdery  baker  in  a  white  sheep's  wool  cap)  uses  some  inde- 
cent expression  to  a  woman  near  ;  there  is  an  instant  cry  of 
shame,  which  silences  the  man,  and  a  dozen  people  are  ready 
to  give  the  woman  protection.  The  growd  has  grown  very 
dense  by  this  time,  it  is  about  six  o'clock,  and  there  is  great 
heaving  and  pushing  and  swaying  to  and  fro  ;  but  round  the 
women  the  men  have  formed  a  circle,  and  keep  them  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  the  rush  and  trample.  In  one  of  the  houses 
near  us  a  gallery  has  been  formed  on  the  roof.  Seats  were 
here  let,  and  a  number  of  persons  of  various  degrees  were  oc- 
cupying them.  Several  tipsy,  dissolute-looking  young  men,  of 
the  Dick  Swiveller  cast,  were  in  this  gallery.  One  was  lolling 
over  the  sunshiny  tiles,  with  a  fierce  sodden  face,  out  of  which 
came  a  pipe,  and  which  was  shaded  by  long  matted  hair,  and  a 
hat  cocked  very  much  on  one  side.  Tliis  gentleman  was  one  of 
a  party  which  had  evidently  not  been  to  bed  on  Sunday  night,  but 
had  j)assed  it  in  some  of  those  delectable  night  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Covent  Garden.  The  debauch  was  not  over 
yet,  and  the  women  of  the  party  were  giggling,  drinking,  and 
romping,  as  is  the  wont  of  these  delicate  creatures  ;  sprawling 
here  and  there,  and  falling  upon  the  knees  of  one  or  other  of 
the  males.  Their  scarfs  were  oif  their  shoulders,  and  you  saw 
the  sun  shining  down  upon  the  bare  white  flesh,  and  the 
shoulder-points  glittering  like  burning-glasses.  The  people 
about  us  were  very  indignant  at  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  debauched  crew,  and  at  last  raised  up  such  a  yell  as  fright- 
ened them  into  shame,  and  they  were  more  orderly  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  da3^  The  windows  of  the  shops  opposite  began 
to  fill  apace,  and  our  before-mentioned  friend  with  ragged 
elbows  ))ointcd  out  a  celebrated  fashionable  character  who  oc- 
cupied one  of  them  ;  and  to  our  surprise,  knew  as  much  about 
him  as  the  Court  Journal  or  the  Morning  Post.  Presently  he 
entertained  us  with  a  long  and  pretty  accurate  account  of  the 

history  of  Lady ,  and   indulged   in  a  judicious  criticism 

upon  her  last  work.  I  have  met  with  many  a  country  gentle- 
man who  had  not  read  half  as  many  books  as  this  honest  fellow, 
this  shrewd  ^j/'o^gtoiVe  in  a  black  shirt.  The  people  about  him 
took  up  and  carried  on  the  conversation  very  knowingly,  and 
were  veiy  little  behind  him  in  point  of  information.  It  was 
just  as  good  a  company  as  one  meets  on  common  occasions. 
I  was  in  a  genteel  crowd  in  one  of  the  galleries  at  the  queen's 
coronation ;  indeed,  in  poist  of  intelligence,  the  democrats  were 
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quite  equal  to  tlie  aristocrats.  IIow  many  more  such  groups 
were  there  in  this  immense  multitude  of  nearly  forty  thousand, 
as  some  say  ?  How  many  more  such  throughout  the  country? 
I  never  yet,  as  I  said  before,  have  been  in  an  English  mob 
without  the  same  feeling  for  tlie  persons  who  composed  it,  and 
without  wonder  at  the  vigorous,  orderly  good  sense  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people. 

The  character  of  the  crowd  was  as  yet,  however,  quite  fes- 
tive. Jokes  bandying  about  here  and  there,  and  jolly  laughs 
breaking  out.  Some  men  were  endeavoring  to  climb  up  a 
leaden  pipe  on  one  of  the  houses.  The  landlord  came  out,  and 
endeavored  with  might  and  main  to  pull  them  down.  Many 
thousand  eyes  turned  upon  this  contest  immediately.  All  sorts 
of  voices  issued  from  the  crowd,  and  uttered  choice  expressions 
of  slang.  When  one  of  tlie  men  was  pulled  down  by  the  leg, 
the  waves  of  this  black  mob-ocean  laughed  innumerably  ;  when 
one  fellow  slipped  away,  scrambled  up  the  pii)e,  and  made  good 
his  lodgment  on  the  shelf,  we  were  all  made  happ}',  and  en- 
couraged him  by  loud  shouts  of  admiration.  What  is  there  so 
particularly  delightful  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  clambering  up 
a  gas  pipe  ?  Why  were  we  kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
deep  interest  gazing  upon  this  remarkable  scene  ?  Indeed  it 
is  hard  to  say  :  a  man  does  not  know  what  a  fool  he  is  until  he 
tries  ;  or  at  least  what  mean  follies  will  amuse  him.  The 
other  day  I  went  to  Astley's,  and  saw  clown  come  in  with  a 
fool's  cap  and  pinafore,  and  six  small  bo3's  mIi©  represented  his 
schoolfellows.  To  them  enters  schoolmaster  ;  horses  clown, 
and  flogs  him  hugely  on  the  back  part  of  his  pinafoie.  I  never 
read  anytliing  in  Swift,  Boz,  Rabelais,  Fielding,  Paul  de  Kock, 
whichdelightttdmesomuchasthis  sight, and  caused  me  to  laugh 
so  profoundly.  And  why  ?  What  is  there  so  ridiculous  in  the 
sight  of  one  miserably  rouged  man  beating  another  on  the 
breech  ?  Tell  us  where  the  fun  lies  in  tliisand  the  l)efore-men- 
tionedepisode  of  the  gas  pipe  ?  Vast,  indeed,  are  the  capacities 
and  ingenuities  of  the  human  soul  that  can  find,  in  incidents 
so  wonderfully  small,  meansof  contemplation  and  amusement. 

Really  the  time  passed  away  with  extraordinary  quickness. 
A  thousand  tilings  of  the  sort  related  here  eanie  to  amuse  us. 
First  the  workmen  knocking  and  hammering  at  the  scaffold  : 
mysterious  clattering  of  blows  was  heard  witliinit,  and  a  ladder 
painted  black  was  carried  round,  and  into  the  interior  of  the 
edifice  by  a  small  side  door.  We  all  looked  at  this  little  ladder 
and  at  each  other — things  began  to  be  very  interesting.  Soon 
came  a  squad  of  policemen  :  stalwart,  rosy-looking  mi'u,  saying 
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much  for  City  feeding  ;  well  dressed, well  limbed,  and  of  admi- 
rable good  humor.  They  paced  about  the  open  space  between 
the  prison  and  the  barriers  which  ke})t  in  the  crowd  from  the 
scaffold.  The  front  line,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  blackguardsand  boys — professional  persons,  no  doubt, 
who  saluted  the  policemen  on  their  appearance  with  a  volley  of 
jokes  and  ribaldry.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  from  faces,  there 
were  more  blackguards  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  than  of  any 
maturer  age  :  stunted,  sallow,  ill-grown  lads, in  rugged  fustian, 
scowling  about.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  girls  too 
of  the  same  age;  one  thatCruikshank  and  Boz  might  have  taken 
as  a  study  for  Nanc}'.  Thegirl  was  ayoungthief's  mistressevi- 
dently  ;  if  attacked,  ready  to  reply  without  aparticle  of  modesty; 
could  give  as  good  ribaldry  as  she  got  ;  made  no  secret  (and 
there  w'ere  several  inquiries)  as  to  her  profession  and  means  of 
livelihood.  But  with  all  this  there  was  something  good  about 
the  girl,  asortof  devil-may-care  candor  and  simplicit}'  that  one 
could  not  fail  to  see.  Her  answers  to  some  of  the  coarse  ques- 
tions put  to  her  were  ver^'  read}"^  and  good-humored.  She  had 
a  friend  with  her  of  the  same  age  and  class,  of  whom  she 
seemed  to  be  very  fond,  and  who  looked  up  to  her  for  protec- 
tion. Both  of  these  women  liad  beautiful  eyes.  Devil-may- 
care's  were  extraordinarily  bright  and  blue,  an  admirably  fair 
complexion, and  a  large  redmouth  fullof  white  teeth.  Au  reste 
ugly,  stunted,  thick-limbed,  and  by  no  means  a  beauty.  Her 
friend  could  not  be  more  than  fifteen.  They  were  not  in  rags, 
but  had  greasy  cotton  shawls,  and  old,  faded,  rag-shop  bonnets. 
I  was  curious  to  look  atthem,  having,  in  late  fashionable  novels, 
read  many  accounts  of  such  personages.  Bah  I  what  figments 
these  novelists  tell  us  !  Boz,  who  knows  life  well,  knows  that 
his  Miss  Nancy  is  the  most  unreal  fantastical  personage  possi- 
ble, no  more  like  a  thief's  mistress  than  one  of  Gesner's  shep- 
herdesses resembles  a  real  country  wench.  He  dare  not  tell 
the  truth  concerning  such  young  ladies.  They  have,  no  doubt, 
virtues  like  other  human  creatures  ;  nay,  Iheir  position  engen- 
ders virtues  that  are  not  called  into  exercise  among  other 
women.  But  on  these  an  honest  painter  of  human  nature  has 
no  right  to  dwell  ;  not  being  able  to  paint  the  whole  portrait,  he 
has  no  right  to  present  one  or  two  favorable  points  as  charac- 
terizing the  whole  ;  and  therefore,  in  fact,  had  bettei- leave  the 
picture  alone  altogether.  The  new  French  literature  isessen- 
tiall}"  false  and  worthless  from  this  very  error — the  writers 
giving  us  favorable  pictures  of  monsters,  and  (to  say  notlnng 
of  decency  or  morality)  pictures  quite  untrue  to  nature. 
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But  yonder,  glittering  tbrough  tlie  crowd  in  Newgate  Street 
— see, the  slicriffs'carriages  are  slowly  making  their  way.  We 
have  been  here  three  hours  !  Is  it  possible  that  they  can 
have  passed  so  soon  '?  Close  to  the  barriiMs  where  we  are  the 
mob  has  become  so  dense  that  it  is  with  difficult}^  a  man  can 
keep  his  feet.  P]ach  man,  however,  is  very  careful  in  protect- 
ing the  women,  and  all  are  full  of  jokes  and  good  humor.  The 
windows  of  the  sliops  opposite  are  now  pretty  nearly  filled  by 
the  persons  who  hired  them.  Many  young  dandies  are  there 
with  mustaches  and  cigars  ;  some  quiet,  fat  family  parties  of 
simple,  honest  tradesmen  and  their  wives,  as  we  fancy,  who  are 
looking  on  with  the  greatest  imaginable  calmness,  and  sip- 
ping their  tea.  Yonder  is  the  sham  Lord  W.,  who  is  flinging 
various  articles  among  the  crowd  ;  one  of  his  companions,  a 
tall,  burly  man,  witli  large  mustache's,  has  provided  liimself 
with  a  squirt,  and  is  aspersing  the  mob  with  brandy-and-water. 
Honest  gentleman  !  highbred  aristocrat  !  genuine  lover  of 
humor  and  wit  !  I  would  walk  some  miles  to  see  thee  on  the 
treadmill,  thee  and  thy  Mohawk  crew  ! 

We  tried  to  get  up  a  hiss  against  these  ruffians,  but  only 
had  a  trifling  success  ;  the  crowd  did  not  seem  to  think  their 
offense  very  heinous  ;  and  our  friend,  the  i)hilosopher  in  the 
ragged  elbows,  who  had  remained  near  us  all  the  time,  was  not 
inspired  with  any  such  savage  disgust  at  the  proceedings  of 
certain  notorious  young  gentlemen  as  I  must  confess  fills  my 
own  particular  bosom.  lie  onl}'  said, '  So-and-so  is  a  lord  and 
they  11  let  him  off,'  and  then  discoursed  about  Lord  Ferrers 
being  hanged.  The  philosopher  knew  the  history  pretty  well, 
and  so  did  most  of  the  little  knot  of  |)ersons  about  him,  and 
it  must  be  a  gratifying  thing  for  young  gentlemen  to  find  that 
their  actions  are  made  the  subject  of  this  kind  of  conversation. 

Scarcely  a  word  had  been  f.aid  about  Courvoisier  all  this 
time.  We  were  all,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  just  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  men  are  in  when  they  are  sijueezing  at  the 
pit  door  of  a  play,  or  pushing  for  a  review  or  a  Lord  flavor's 
show.  We  asked  most  of  the  men  who  were  near  us  whether 
they  had  seen  many  executions;  most  of  them  had,  the  philos- 
opher especially — whether  the  sight  of  them  did  ajiy  good  ; 
*  For  the  matter  of  that,  no  ;  people  (Vui  not  care  about  them 
at  all  ;  nobody  ever  thought  of  it  after  a  bit.'  A  countryman, 
who  had  left  his  drove  in  Smithtield,  said  the  same  thing  ;  he 
bad  seen  a  man  hanged  at  York,  and  spoke  of  the  ceremony 
with  yjerfect  good  sense,  and  in  a  quiet,  sagacious  way. 

J.  S.,  the   famous   wit,  now    dead,  had,   I    recollect,  a    good 
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story  upon  the  subject  of  executing,  and  of  the  terror  which 
tlie  punisliment  inspires.  After  Thistlewood  and  his  com- 
panions were  hanged,  their  lieads  were  taken  off,  according  to 
tlie  sentence,  and  the  executioner,  as  he  severed  each,  hekl  it 
up  to  the  crowd,  in  the  proper  orthodox  way,  saying,  '  Here 
is  the  head  of  a  traitor  ! '  At  the  sight  of  the  first  ghastly 
head  the  people  were  struck  with  terror,  and  a  general  expres- 
sion of  disgust  and  fear  broke  from  them.  The  second  head 
was  looked  at  also  with  much  interest,  but  the  excitement  re- 
garding the  third  head  diminished.  When  the  executioner 
had  come  to  the  last  of  the  heads,  he  lifted  it  up,  but,  by 
some  clumsiness,  allowed  it  to  drop.  At  this  the  crowd  yelled 
'out,  'Ah,  butterji)irfers  !  '' — the  excitement  had  passed  entirely 
away.  The  punishment  had  grown  to  be  a  joke — butterfin- 
gers'  was  the  word — a  pretty  commentary,  indeed,  upon  the 
august  nature  of  public  executions,  and  the  awful  majesty  of 
the  law. 

It  was  past  seven  now  ;  the  quarters  rang  and  passed  away  ; 
the  crowd  began  to  grow  very  eager  and  more  quiet,  and  we 
turned  back  every  now  and  then  and  looked  at  St.  Sepulchre's 
clock.  Half  an  hour,  twentj^-five  minutes.  What  is  he  doing 
now  ?  He  has  his  irons  off  by  this  time.  A  quarter  :  he's  in 
the  ])ress  room  now,  no  doubt.  Now  at  last  we  had  come  to 
think  about  the  man  we  were  going  to  see  hanged.  How 
slowly  the  clock  crept  over  the  last  quarter  !  Those  who  were 
able  to  turn  round  and  see  (for  the  crowd  was  now  extraordi- 
narily dense)  chronicled  the  time,  eight  minutes,  five  minutes  ; 
at  last — ding,  dong,  dong,  dong  ! — the  bell  is  tolling  the  chimes 
of  eight. 

Between  the  writing  of  this  line  and  the  last  the  pen  has 
been  put  down,  as  the  reader  ma}'  su})pose,  and  the  person  who 
is  addressing  him  has  gone  through  a  pause  of  no  very  pleas- 
ant thoughts  and  recollections.  The  whole  of  the  sickening, 
ghastlj^  wicked  scene  passes  before  the  eyes  again  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  an  awful  one  to  see,  and  very  hard  and  painful  to 
describe. 

As  the  clock  began  to  strike,  an  immense  sway  and  move- 
ment swept  over  the  whole  of  that  vast  dense  crowd.  They 
were  all  uncovered  directly,  and  a  great  murmur  arose,  more 
awful,  bizarre,  and  indescribable  than  anj^  sound  I  had  ever 
before  heard.  Women  and  children  began  to  shriek  horridly. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  bell  I  heard  ;  but  a  dreadful, 
quick,  feverish  kind  of  jangling  noise  mingled  with  the  noise 
of  the  people,  and  lasted  for  about  two  minutes.     The  scaffold 
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stood  before  us,  teiiaiitless  and  black  ;  tlie  black  chain  was 
lianging  down  ready  from  the  beam.  Nobod}'  came.  '  He 
has  been  respited,'  someone  said  ;  another  said,  '  He  has  killed 
himself  in  prison.' 

Just  then,  from  under  the  black  prison  door,  a  pale,  quiet 
head  peered  out.  It  was  shockingly  briglit  and  distinct  ;  it 
rose  up  directly,  and  a  man  in  black  appeared  on  the  scaffold, 
and  was  silenth'  followed  by  about  four  more  dark  figures. 
The  first  was  a  tall  grave  man  ;  we  all  knew  who  the  second 
man  was.  ^  Thafs  he — thafs  he  /  ^  you  heard  the  people  say 
as  the  devoted  man  came  up. 

I  have  seen  a  cast  of  the  he;Kl  since,  but,  indeed,  should 
never  have  known  it.  Courvoisier  bore  his  punishment  like  a 
man,  and  walked  ver3'  firmly.  He  was  dressed  in  a  new  black 
suit,  as  it  seemed  ;  his  f^hirt  was  open.  His  arms  were  tied  in 
front  of  him.  He  opened  his  hands  in  a  helpless  kind  of  way, 
and  clasped  them  once  or  twice  together.  He  turned  his  head 
here  and  there,  and  looked  about  him  for  an  instant  with  a 
wild  imploring  look.  His  mouth  was  contracted  into  a  sort  of 
pitiful  smile.  He  wont  .end  placed  himself  at  once  under  the 
beam,  with  his  face  to  Gt.  Sepulchre's.  The  tall,  grave  mania 
black  twisted  him  round  sv/iftly  in  the  other  direction,  and, 
drawing  from  hie  '^^ocket  a  nightcap,  pulled  it  tight  over  the 
patient's  head  and  faco„  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  could 
look  no  more,  but  shut  my  eyes  as  tho  last  dreadful  act  was 
going  on,  which  sent  this  wretched,  guilty  soul  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God. 

If  a  public  execution  is  beneficial — and  beneficial  it  is,  no 
doubt,  or  else  the  wise  laws  would  not  encourage  lort}'  thousand 
people  to  witness  it — the  next  useful  thing  must  be  a  full  de- 
scription of  such  a  ceremony,  and  all  its  entourages,  and  to  this 
end  the  above  pages  are  ofi^ered  to  the  reader.  How  does  an 
individual  man  feel  under  it  ?  In  what  way  does  he  observe 
it — how  does  he  view  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  it — 
what  induces  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  go  and  see  it — and 
liow  is  he  moved  by  it  afterward  ?  The  writer  has  discarded 
the  magazine  *  we  '  altogether,  and  sj)oken  face  to  face  with 
the  reader,  recording  every  one  of  the  impressions  felt  by  him 
as  honestly  as  lie  could. 

I  must  confess,  then  (for  '  I '  is  the  shortest  word,  and  the 
best  in  this  case),  that  the  sight  has  left  on  my  mind  an  ex- 
traordinary feeling  of  terror  and  shame.  It  seems  to  me  that  1 
have  been  al)betting  an  act  of  frightful  wickedness  and  violeiu'e 
lyerfurmed  by  a  set  of  men  against  one  of  their  fellows  ;  and  \ 
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pra}'  God  that  it  may  soon  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  in 
England  to  witness  such  a  hideousand  degrading  siglit.  Forty 
thousand  persons  (say  the  slieriffs),  of  all  ranks  and  degrees 
— mechanics,  gentlemen,  pick])ockets,  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  street  walkers,  newspa])er  writers,  gather  to- 
gether before  Newgate  at  a  very  early  hour  ;  the  most  part  of 
them  give  up  their  natural  quiet  night's  rest  in  order  to  partake 
of  this  hideous  debaucher}',  which  is  more  exciting  than  sleep, 
or  than  wine,  or  the  last  new  ballet,  or  anv  other  amusement  the}'' 
can  have.  Pickpocket  and  peer,  each  is  tickled  by  the  sight 
alike,  and  has  that  hidden  lust  after  blood  which  influences  our 
race.  Government,  a  Christian  government,  gives  us  a  feast 
•every  now  and  then  ;  it  agi'ees — that  is  to  say,  a  majority  in 
the  two  Houses  agrees — that  for  certain  crimes  it  is  necessary 
that  a  man  should  be  hanged  by  the  neck.  Government  com- 
mits the  criminal's  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God,  stating  that  here 
on  earth  he  is  to  look  for  no  mercy;  keeps  him  for  a  fortnight 
to  prepare,  provides  him  with  a  clergyman  to  settle  his  religious 
matters  (if  there  be  time  enough,  but  government  can't  wait); 
and  on  a  Monday  morning,  the  bell  tolling,  the  clergyman  read- 
ing out  the  word  of  God, '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,' 
'The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away' — on  a  Monday 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  this  man  is  placed  under  a  beam 
with  a  rope  cojmecting  it  and  him,  a  plank  disappears  from 
under  him,  and  those  who  have  paid  for  good  places  may  see 
the  hands  of  the  government  agent.  Jack  Ketch,  coming  up 
from  his  black  hole,  and  seizing  the  prisoner's  legs,  and  pulling 
them,  until  he  is  quite  dead — strangled. 

Many  persons,  and  well-informed  news])apers,  saj^  that  it  is 
nuiwkish  sentiment  to  talk  in  this  way,  morbid  humanity,  cheap 
philanthropy  that  any  man  can  get  up  and  preach  about.  There 
is  the  Observer,  for  instance,  a  paper  conspicuous  fromtlie  tre- 
mendous sarcasm  which  distinguishes  its  articles,  and  which 
falls  cruelly  foul  of  the  Mor)tinrj  Herald.  '  Courvoisier  is 
dead,'  says  the  Observer  ^  '  he  died  as  he  had  lived — a  villain  ; 
a  lie  was  in  his  mouth.  Peace  be  to  his  aslies.  We  war  not 
with  the  dead.'  ^yhat  a  magnanimous  Observer  !  From  this, 
Observer  turns  to  the  Herald,  and  saj^s,  ^ Fiat  justitia  mat 
coelum?     So  much  for  the  Herald. 

We  quote  from  memory,  and  the  quotation  from  the  Ob- 
server possibly  is:  De  mortuis  7iilnisi  bonum  •  or,  Onine  ignotum 
pro  magnifico ;  or,  Sero  nunquani  est  ad  bonos  mores  via  ;  or, 
Tngenuas didicissefideliter artes emollit mores  nee sinit esseferos: 
allof  which  pithy  Roman  apothegms  would  apply  just  as  well. 
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*  Peace  he  to  his  ashes.  He  died  a  villain.'  This  is  both 
benevolence  and  reason.  Did  he  die  a  villain  ?  The  Observer 
does  not  want  to  destroy  him  body  and  soul,  evidentl}^  from 
that  pious  wish  that  his  ashes  should  be  at  peace.  Is  the  next 
Monday  but  one  after  the  sentence  tlie  time  necessary  for  a 
villain  to  repent  in  ?  May  a  man  not  require  more  leisure — a 
week  more — six  months  more — before  he  has  been  able  to  make 
his  repentance  sure  before  Him  who  died  for  us  all — for  all,  be 
it  remembered — not  alone  for  the  judge  and  jury,  or  for  the 
sheriffs,  or  for  the  executioner  who  is  pulling  down  the  legs  of 
the  prisoner — but  for  him  too,  murderer  and  criminal  as  he  is, 
whom  we  arekillingfor  his  crime.  Do  we  want  to  kill  him  body 
and  soul  ?  Heaven  forbid  !  My  lord  in  the  black  cap  specially 
prays  that  Heaven  may  have  mercy  on  him  ;  but  he  must  be 
ready  by  Monday  morning. 

Look  at  the  documents  which  came  from  the  prison  of  this 
unhappy  Courvoisier  during  the  few  days  which  passed  be- 
tween.his  trial  and  execution.  Were  ever  letters  more  painful 
to  read  ?  At  first  his  statements  are  false,  coTitradictory,  lying. 
He  has  not  repented  then.  His  last  declaration  seems  to  be 
honest,  as  far  as  the  relation  of  the  crime  goes.  But  read  the 
rest  of  his  statement,  the  account  of  his  personal  history,  and 
the  crimes  which  he  committed  in  his  young  days — then  'how 
the  evil  thought  came  to  him  to  put  his  hand  to  the  work' — 
it  is  evidently  the  writing  of  a  mad,  distracted  man.  The  hor- 
rid gallows  is  perpetually  before  him  ;  he  is  wild  with  dread 
and  remorse.  Clergymen  are  with  him  ceaselessly  ;  religious 
tracts  are  forced  into  his  hands  ;  night  and  da}'  they  ply  him 
with  the  heinousness  of  his  crime,  and  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance. Read  through  that  last  paper  of  his  ;  b}'  Heaven,  it  is 
pitiful  to  read  it.  See  the  Scripture  phrases  brought  in  now 
and  anon  ;  the  peculiar  terms  of  tract-phraseology  (I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  of  these  often  meritorious  publications  with  dis- 
respect) ;  one  knows  too  well  how  such  language  is  learned — 
imitated  from  the  priest  at  the  bedside,  eagerl}-  seized  and  ap- 
propriated, and  confounded  by  the  poor  prisoner. 

But  murder  is  such  a  monstrous  (-rime  (this  is  the  great 
argument) — when  a  man  has  killed  another  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  be  killed.  Away  with  3'our  foolish  sentimentalists 
who  say  no — it  is  natural.  That  is  the  word,  and  a  fine  phil- 
osophical opinion  it  is — philosophical  and  C-hristian.  Kill  a 
man,  and  you  must  be  killed  in  turn  ;  that  is  the  unavoidable 
sequitur.     You  may  talk  to  a  man  for  a  year  upon  the  subject 
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and  lie  will  always  reply  to  3'ou,  'It  is  natural,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  done.     Blood  demands  blood,' 

Does  it  ?  The  system  of  compensation  might  be  carried  on 
ad  bifinitiinx — an  ej^e  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a^  tooth,  as  by  the 
old  Mosaic  law.  But  (i)utting  the  fact  out  of  the  question 
that  we  have  had  this  statute  repealed  by  the  highest  author- 
ity), wh}^  because  you  lose  your  eye,  is  that  of  your  opponent 
to  be  extracted  likewise  ?  Where  is  the  reason  for  the  ])rac- 
tice  ?  And  yet  it  is  just  as  natural  as  the  death  dictum, 
founded  precisely  on  the  same  show  of  sense.  Knowing,  how- 
ever, that  revenge  is  not  only  evil,  but  useless,  we  have  given 
it  up  on  all  minor  points.  Otd}'  to  the  last  we  stick  firm,  con- 
trary though  it  be  to  reason  and  to  Christian  law. 

There  is  some  talk,  too,  of  the  terror  which  the  sight  of  this 
spectacle  inspires,  and  of  this  we  have  endeavored  to  give  as 
good  a  notion  &s  we  can  in  the  above  pages.  I  fully  confess 
that  I  came  away  down  Snow  Hill  tliat  morning  witli  a  disgust 
for  murder,  but  it  was  for  the  murder  I  saxo  done.  As  we 
made  our  way  through  the  immense  crowd,  we  came  upon 
two  little  girls  of  eleven  and  twelve  years  ;  one  of  them  was 
crying  bitterly,  and  begged,  for  Heaven's  sake,  that  someone 
would  lead  her  from  that  horrid  place.  This  was  done,  and 
the  children  were  carried  into  a  place  of  safet3\  We  asked 
the  elder  girl — and  a  very  pretty  one — what  brought  her  into 
such  a  neighborhood  ?  The  child  grinned  knowingly,  and 
said,  '  We've  koom  to  see  the  mon  hanged  !  '  Tender  law, 
that  brings  out  babes  upon  such  errands,  and  provides  them 
with  such  gratifying  moral  spectacles. 

This  is  the  2bth  of  July,  and  I  may  be  permitted  for  my 
part  to  declare  that,  for  the  last  foui'teen  days,  so  salutar^^  has 
the  impression  of  the  butchery  been  upon  me,  I  have  had  the 
man's  face  continually  before  my  eyes  ;  that  I  can  see  JNIr. 
Ketch  at  this  moment,  with  an  easy  air,  taking  the  rope  from  his 
pocket  ;  that  I  feel  myself  ashamed  and  degraded  at  the  brutal 
curiosity  which  took  me  to  that  brutal  sight ;  and  that  I  pray 
to  Almighty  (rod  to  cause  this  disgiaceful  sin  to  pass  from 
among  us,  and  to  cleanse  our  land  of  blood. 


CHARACTER  SKETCHES. 


CAPTAIN  ROOK  AND  MR.  PIGEON. 

The  statistic-mongers  and  dealers  in  geography  have  calcu- 
lated to  a  nicety  how  many  quartern  loaves,  bars  of  iron,  pigs 
of  lead,  sacks  of  wool,  Turks,  Quakers,  Methodists,  Jews, 
Catliolics,  and  Church  of  England  men  are  consumed  or  pro- 
duced in  the  different  countries  of  tliis  wicked  world  :  I  should 
like  to  see  an  accurate  table  showing  the  rogues  and  dupes  of 
eacli  nation  ;  the  calculation  would  form  a  pretty  matter  for  a 
philosopher  to  speculate  upon.  Tlie  mind  loves  to  repose  and 
broods  benevolently  over  this  expanded  theme.  What  thieves 
are  there  in  Paris,  O  Heavens  !  and  what  a  power  of  rogues 
with  pigtails  and  mandarin  buttons  at  Pekin  !  Crowds  of 
swindlers  are  there  at  this  very  moment  pursuing  their  trade  at 
St.  Petersburg  ;  how  many  scoundrels  are  saying  their  prayers 
alongside  of  Don  Carlos  !  how  many  scores  are  jobbing  under 
the  pretty  nose  of  Queen  Christina  !  what  an  inordinate  num- 
ber of  rascals  is  there,  to  be  sure,  puffing  tobacco  and  drinking 
flat  smaD-beer  in  all  the  capitals  of  Germany  ;  or  else,  without 
a  rag  to  their  ebony  backs,  swigging  quass  out  of  calabashes, 
and  smeared  over  with  palm-oil,  lolling  at  the  doors  of  clay 
huts  in  the  sunny  city  of  Timbuctoo  !  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  more  lopographical  allusions,  or,  for  illustrating  the 
above  position,  to  go  through  the  whole  gazetteer  ;  but  he  is  a 
bad  philosopher  who  has  not  all  tliese  things  in  T.iind,  and  does 
not  in  his  speculations  or  his  estimate  of  mankind  duly  consider 
and  weigh  tliem  And  it  is  line  aiid  consolatory  to  think  that 
thoughtful  nature,  which  has  provided  sweet  flowers  for  the 
humming  bee,  fair  running  streams  for  glittering  fish,  store  of 
kids,  deer,  goats,  and  other  fresh  meat  for  roaring  lions  ;  for 
active  cats,  mice  ;  for  mice,  cheese,  and  so  on  ;  establishing 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  realm  the  great  doctrine  that 
where  a  demand  is  there  will  be  a  supply  (see  the  romances  of 
Adam  Smith, Malthus,and  Ricard(),an(i  tliephiloso])hical  works 
of  Miss  Martineau) :  I  say,  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that,  as  na- 
ture has  provided  flies  for  the  food  of  fishes,  aiul  flowers  forbees, 
so  she  has  created  fools  for  rogues;  ami  thus  the  scheme  is  con- 
sistent throughout.  Yes,  observation,  with  extensive  view,  will 
discoverCaptain  Rooks  all  over  the  world,  and  Mr.  Pigeons  nia<le 
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for  their  benefit.  Wherever  shines  the  sun,  you  are  sure  to  "find 
Folly  basking  in  it;  and  knavery  is  the  shadow  at  Follj^'s  lieels. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  or 
Pekin  for  rogues  (and  in  truth  I  don't  know  Avhether  tlie  Tini- 
buctoo  Captain  Rooks  prefer  cribbage  or  billiards).  '  We  are 
not  birds,'  as  the  Irishman  says,  '  to  be  in  half  a  dozen  places 
at  once  ; '  so  lot  us  pretermit  all  considerations  of  rogues  ia 
other  countries,  examining  only  those  who  flourish  under  our 
very  noses.  I  have  traveled  much,  and  seen  manj'  men  and 
cities  ;  and,  in  truth,  I  think  that  our  country  of  England  pro- 
duces the  best  soldiers,  sailors,  razors,  tailors,  brewers,  hatters, 
and  rogues  of  all.  Especially  there  is  no  cheat  like  an  English 
cheat.  Our  society  produces  them  in  the  greatest  numbers,  as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  excellence.  We  supply  all  Europe  with 
them.  I  defy  you  to  point  out  a  great  citj^  of  the  Continent 
where  half  a  dozen  of  them  are  not  to  be  found:  proofs  of  our 
enterprise  and  samples  of  our  home  manufacture.  Try  Rome, 
Cheltenham,  Baden,  Toeplitz,  Madrid,  or  Tzarskoselo  ;  I  have 
been  in  every  one  of  them,  and  give  you  my  honor  that  the 
Englishman  is  the  best  rascal  to  be  found  in  all  ;  better  than 
your  eager  Frenchman  ;  your  swaggering  Irishman,  with  a  red 
velvet  waistcoat  and  red  whiskers  ;  your  grave  Spaniard,  with 
horrid  goggle  eyes  and  profuse  diamond  shirt  pins;  your  tallow- 
faced  German  baron,  with  white  mustache  and  double  chin, 
fat,  pudgy,  dirty  fingers,  and  great  gold  thumb  ring  ;  better 
even  than  your  nondescript  Russian — swindler  and  spy  as  he 
is  by  loyalty  and  education — the  most  dangerous  antagonist  we 
have.  Who  has  the  best  coat  even  at  Vienna  ?  who  has  the 
neatest  britzska  at  Baden  ?  who  drinks  the  best  champagne  at 
Paris  ?  Captain  Rook,  to  be  sure,  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
service — he  /uts  been  of  the  service,  that  is  to  say,  but  often 
finds  it  convenient  to  sell  out. 

The  life  of  a  blackleg,  which  is  the  name  contemptuously 
applied  to  Captain  Rook  in  his  own  country,  is  such  an  eas}^ 
(comfortable,  careless,  merry  one  that  I  can't  conceive  why  all 
the  world  do  not  turn  Captain  Rooks  ;  unless,  maybe,  there  are 
some  mysteries  and  difficulties  in  it  which  the  vulgar  know 
nothing  of,  and  which  only  men  of  real  genius  can  overcome. 
Call  on  Captain  Rook  in  the  day — in  London  he  lives  about 
St.  James'  ;  abroad,  he  has  the  very  best  rooms  in  the  very 
best  hotels — and  you  will  find  him  at  one  o'clock  dressed  in  the 
very  finest  robe  de  chatnbre,  before  a  breakfast  table  covered 
with  the  prettiest  patties  and  delicacies  possible  ;  smoking, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  biggest  meerschaum  pipes  you  ever  saw  j 
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reading,  possibly,  The  Moridufj  Post,  or  a  novel  (he  has  only 
one  volume  in  his  whole  room,  and  that  from  a  circulating 
library)  ;  or  liaving  his  hair  dressed  ;  or  talking  to  a  tailor 
about  waistcoat  ])atterns  ;  or  drinking  soda  water  with  a  glass 
of  sherry  ;  all  this  he  does  every  morning,  and  it  does  not  seem 
very  difficult,  and  lasts  until  three.  At  three,  he  goes  to  a 
horse  dealer's,  and  lounges  therefor  half  an  hour  ;  at  four  he  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  window  of  his  club  ;  at  five  he  is  cantering  and 
curvetting  in  Hyde  Pa'k  with  one  or  two  more  (he  does  not 
know  any  ladies,  buthas  many  male  acquaintances;  some,  stout 
old  gentlemen  riding  cobs,  who  knew  his  family,  and  give  him 
a  surly  grunt  of  recognition;  some,  A^ery  young  lads  with  pale, 
dissolute  faces,  little  mustaches  perha])S,  or  at  least  little  tufts 
on  their  chin,  Avho  hail  him  eagerly  as  a  man  of  fashion)  ;  at 
seven,  he  has  a  dinner  at  Long's  or  at  the  Clarendon  ;  and 
so  to  bed  very  likely  at  five  in  the  morning,  after  a  quiet  game 
of  whist,  broiled  bones,  and  punch. 

Perhaps  he  dines  early  at  a  tavern  in  Covent  Garden  ;  after 
which,  3^ou  will  see  him  at  the  theater  in  a  private  box  (Captain 
Rookaffectsthe  Olympic  a  good  deal).  In  the  box, besides  him- 
self, you  will  remark  a  youngman — very  young — oneof  the  lads 
who  spoke  to  him  in  the  Paik  this  morning, and  a  couple  of  la- 
dies; one  shabby, melancholy,  rawboned,  with  numberless  small 
white  ringlets,  large  hands  and  feet, and  a  faded  light  blue  silk 
gown;  she  has  a  large  cap,  trimmed  with  yellow,  and  all  sorts  of 
crumpled  flowers  and  greas}'  blond  lace  ;  she  wears  large  gilt 
earrings,  and  sits  back,  and  nobody  speaks  to  her,  and  she  to 
nobod}',  excejDt  to  say,  '  Law,  Maria,  how  well  you  do  look  to- 
night; there'sa  man  opposite  has  been  staring  atA'ou  this  three 
hours  ;  I'm  blest  if  it  isn't  him  as  we  saw  in  the  Park,  dear  ! ' 

'  I  wish,  ILanna,  you'd  'old  your  tongue,  and  not  bother  me 
about  the  men.  You  don't  believe  Miss  'Ickman,  Freddy,  do 
you  ?  '  says  Maria,  smiling  fondly  on  Freddy.  INIai-ia  is  sitting 
in  front  ;  she  says  she  is  twent\^-three,  though  Miss  Hickman 
knows  \eYy  well  she  is  thirty-one  (Freddy  is  just  of  age).  She 
wears  a  purple  velvet  gown,  three  different  gold  bracelets  on 
each  arm,  as  many  rings  on  each  finger  of  each  hand  ;  to  one 
is  hooked  a  gold  smelling  bottle  ;  she  has  an  enormous  fan,  a 
laced  pocket  handkercliief,  a  cashmere  shawl,  which  is  con- 
tinually falling  olT,  and  exposing,  very  unnecessarily,  a  ))air  of 
very  white  slioulders ,  she  talks  loud,  always  lets  her  ])laybill 
drop  into  the  pit,  and  smells  most  piingently  of  Mr.  Dclcroix's 
shop.  After  this  description  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  lo  say 
who  Maria  is  ;  Miss  Hickman  is  her  companion,  and  they  live 
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together  in  a  very  snug  little  liouse  in  May  Fair,  wliicli  lias 
just  been  new  furnished  d  la  Louis  Quatorze  by  Freddy,  as  we 
are  positively  informed.  It  is  even  said  that  the  little  carriage, 
with  two  little  white  ponies,  which  Maria  drives  herself  in 
such  a  fascinating  way  through  the  Park,  was  purchased  for 
her  by  Freddy  too  ;  ay,  and  that  Captain  Rook  got  it  for  him 
— a  great  bargain  of  course. 

Such  is  Captain  Rook's  life.  Can  anything  be  more  easy? 
Suppose  Maria  says,  '  Come  home,  Rook,  and  heat  a  cold 
chicken  with  us,  and  a  glass  of  hiced  chainjjagne;'  and  suppose 
he  goes,  and  after  chicken — just  for  fun — Maria  proposes  a 
little  chicken  hazard;  she  only  plays  for  shillings,  while  Freddy, 
A  little  bolder,  won't  mind  half-jjound  stakes  himself.  Is  there 
any  great  harm  in  all  this?  Well,  after  half  an  hour,  Maria 
grows  tired,  and  Miss  Hickman  has  been  nodding  asleep  in  the 
corner  long  ago  ;  so  off  the  two  ladies  set,  candle  in  hand. 

'  D — n  it,  Fred,'  saj's  Captain  Rook,  pouring  out  for  that 
young  gentleman  his  fifteenth  glass  of  champagne, '  what  luck 
you  are  in,  if  you  did  but  know  how  to  back  it  ! ' 

What  more  natural,  and  even  kind  of  Rook  than  to  say 
this?  Fred  is  evidently  an  inexperienced  player  ;  and  every  ex- 
perienced player  knows  that  tliere  is  nothing  like  backing  your 
luck.  Freddy  does.  Well  ;  fortune  is  proverbially  variable  ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Freddy,  after  having  had  so 
much  luck  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening,  should  have 
the  tables  turned  on  him  at  some  time  or  other — Freddy  loses. 

It  is  deuced  unlucky,  to  be  sure,  that  he  should  have  won  all 
the  little  coups  and  lost  all  the  great  ones  ;  but  there  is  a  plan 
which  the  commonest  play-man  knows,  an  infallible  means  of 
retrieving  yourself  at  play  ;  it  is  simply  doubling  your  stake. 
Say,  you  lose  a  guinea  ;  you  bet  two  guineas,  which,  if  you  win, 
you  win  a  guinea  and  your  original  stake  ;  if  you  lose,  you  have 
but  to  bet  four  guineas  on  the  third  stake,  eight  on  the  fourth, 
sixteen  on  the  fifth,  thirty-two  on  the  sixth,  and  so  on.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  j^ou  cannot  lose  always  ;  and  the  very  first  time 
3^ou  win,  all  your  losings  ai'e  made  up  to  you.  There  is  but  one 
drawback  to  this  infallible  process  ;  if  you  begin  at  a  guinea, 
double  every  time  you  lose,  and  lose  fifteen  times,  you  will 
have  lost  exactly  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  guineas:  a  sum  which  probably  exceeds  the  amount  of 
your  yearly  income — mine  is  considerably  under  that  figure. 

Fredd}"  does  not  play  this  game  then,  yet  ;  but  being  a  poor- 
spirited  creature,  as  we  have  seen  he  must  be  by  being  afraid 
to  win,  he  is  equally  poor-spirited  when  he  begins  to  lose  ;  he 
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iS  frightened  ;  that  is,  increases  his  stakes,  and  backs  liis  ill 
luck  ;  when  a  man  does  this,  it  is  all  over  with  him. 

When  Captain  Rook  goes  home,  the  sun  is  peering  through 
the  shutters  of  the  little  drawing  room  in  Curzon  Sti'eet,  and 
the  ghastly  footboy — oh,  how  bleared  his  eyes  look  as  he  opens 
the  door — when  Captain  Rook  goes  home,  he  has  Freddy's 
I  O  U's  in  his  pocket  to  the  amount,  say,  of  £300.  Some 
people  say  that  Maria  has  half  of  the  money  when  it  is  paid  ; 
but  this  I  don't  believe  ;  is  Captain  Rook  the  kind  of  fellow 
to  give  up  a  purse  when  his  hand  has  once  clawed  hold  of  it  ? 

Be  this,  however,  true  or  not,  it  concerns  us  ver}^  little. 
The  captain  goes  home  to  King  Street,  plunges  into  bed  much 
too  tired  to  say  his  prayers,  and  Avakes  the  next  morning  at 
twelve  to  go  over  such  another  day  as  we  have  just  chalked 
out  for  him.  As  for  Freddy,  not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  nor 
all  the  soda  water  at  the  chemist's,  can  ever  medicine  him  to 
that  sweet  sleep  which  he  might  have  had  but  for  his  loss.  *  If 
I  had  but  pla3^ed  my  king  of  hearts,'  sighed  Fred,  '  and  kept 
back  my  trump  ;  but  there's  no  standing  against  a  fellow  who 
turns  up  a  king  seven  times  running  ;  if  I  had  even  but  pulled 
up  when  Thomas  (curse  him!)  bi'ought  up  that  infernal  Curayoa 
punch,  I  should  have  saved  a  couple  of  hundred,'  and  so  on  go 
Freddy's  lamentations.  Oh,  luckless  Freddy  !  dismal  Freddy  ! 
silly  gaby  of  a  Freddy  !  you  are  hit  now,  and  there  is  no  cure 
for  you  but  bleeding  you  most  to  death's  door.  The  homeo- 
pathic maxim  of  siniUia  siinilibus — which  means,  I  believe,  that 
you  are  to  be  cured  '  by  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you  ' — must 
be  put  in  practice  with  regard  to  Freddy — only  not  in  homeo- 
pathic infinitesimal  doses  ;  no  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him  ; 
but,  vice  versa,  the  dog  of  the  hair  that  tickled  him  Freddy 
has  begun  to  play  ;  a  mere  trifle  at  first,  but  he  must  play  it 
out ;  he  must  go  the  whole  dog  noAV,  or  there  is  no  chance  for 
him.  He  must  play  until  he  can  play  no  more  ;  he  icill  jday 
until  he  has  not  a  shilling  left  to  pla}^  with,  when,  })erhaps,  he 
may  turn  out  an  honest  man,  though  the  odds  are  against  him  ; 
the  betting  is  in  favor  of  his  being  a  swindler  always  ;  a  lich 
or  a  poor  one,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  need  not  tell  Freddy's 
name,  I  think,  now  ;  it  stands  on  his  card  : 


MR.  FREDERICK  PIGEON. 

long's  hotbi.. 


I  have  said  the  chances  are  that  Frederick  Pigeon,  Esq., 
will  become  a  rich  or  a  ])Oor  swindler,  though  the  first  chance 
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it  must  be  confessed,  is  veiy  remote.  I  once  heard  an  actor, 
who'  could  not  write,  speak,  or  ever  read  English  ;  who  was 
not  fit  for  any  trade  in  the  world,  and  had  not  the  '  nous  '  to 
keep  an  apple  stall,  and  scarcely  even  enough  sense  to  make  a 
Member  of  Parliament  ;  I  once,  I  say,  heard  an  actor — whose 
only  qualifications  were  a  large  pair  of  legs,  a  large  voice,  and 
a  xevy  large  neck — curse  his  fate  and  his  profession,  by  which, 
do  what  he  would,  he  could  only  make  eight  guineas  a  week. 
*  No  men,'  said  he,  with  a  great  deal  of  justice,  '  were  so  ill  paid 
as  "dramatic  artists";  they  labored  for  nothing  all  their  youths, 
and  had  no  provision  for  old  age.'  ^yitll  this,  he  sighed  and 
called  for  (it  was  on  a  Saturday  night)  the  forty-ninth  glass  of 
brandy-and-water  which  he  has  drank  in  thecourseof  the  week. 

The  excitement  of  his  profession,  I  make  no  doubt,  caused 
my  friend  Claptrap  to  consume  this  quantity  of  spirit-and- 
water,  besides  beer  in  the  morning,  after  rehearsal  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  musing  over  his  fate.  It  is  a  hard  one.  To  eat, 
drink,  work  a  little,  and  be  jolh'  ;  to  be  paid  twice  as  much  as 
you  are  wortii,  and  then  to  go  to  ruin  ;  to  drop  off  the  tree  wdien 
you  are  swelled  out,  seedy,  and  over-ripe  ;  and  to  lie  rotting 
in  the  mud  underneath,  until  at  last  you  mingle  with  it. 

Now,  badly  as  the  actor  is  paid  (and  the  reader  will  the 
more  readily  pardon  the  above  episode,  because,  in  reality,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand),  and  luckless  as  his 
fate  is,  the  lot  of  the  poor  blackleg  is  cast  lower  still.  You 
never  liear  of  a  rich  gambler  ;  or  of  one  who  wins  in  the  end. 
Where  does  all  the  money  go  to  which  is  lost  among  them  ? 
Did  you  ever  play  a  game  at  loo  for  sixpences  ?  At  the  end  of 
the  night  a  great  many  of  those  small  coins  have  been  lost,  and 
in  consequence,  won  ;  but  ask  the  table  all  round  ;  one  man 
has  won  three  shillings  ;  two  have  neither  lost  nor  won  ;  one 
rather  thinks  he  has  lost  ;  and  the  three  otiiers  have  lost  £2 
each.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  known  to  everybody  who  in- 
dulges in  round  games,  and  especially  the  noble  game  of  loo  ? 
I  often  think  that  the  devil's  books,  as  cards  are  called,  are  let 
out  to  us  from  Old  Nick's  circulating  library,  and  that  he  lays 
his  paw  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  winnings,  and  carries  it  off 
privily  ;  else,  what  becomes  of  all  the  mone}-  ? 

For  instance,  there  is  the  gentleman  Avhom  the  newspapers 
call  'a  noble  earl  of  sporting  celebrity';  if  he  has  lost  a 
shilling,  according  to  the  newspaper  accounts,  he  has  lost  fifty 
millions  :  he  drops  £50,000  at  tlie  Derby  just  as  you  and  I 
would  lay  down  twopence-halfpenny  for  half  an  ounce  of 
Macabaw.     Who  has  won  these  millions?     Is  it  Mr,  Crock- 
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ford,  or  Mr.  Bond,  or  ^Ir.  Salon-des-Etrangers  ?  (T  do  not  call 
these  latter  gentlemen  gamblers,  for  their  speculation  is  a 
certaintjO;  but  who  wins  his  money,  and  everybody  else's 
money  who  plays  and  loses  ?  Much  money  is  staked  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Orockford  ;  many  notes  are  given  without  the 
interference  of  the  Bonds  ;  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
gamblers  who  are  etranyers  even  to  the  Salon-des-Etrangers. 

No,  ray  dear  sir,  it  is  not  in  the  public  gambling  houses  that 
the  money  is  lost  ;  it  is  not  in  themti)at  your  virtue  is  chiefly 
in  danger.  Better  by  half  lose  your  income,  your  fortune,  or 
your  master's  money,  in  a  decent  public  hell  than  in  the  pri- 
vate societ}'-  of  such  men  as  my  friend  Captain  Rook  ;  but  we 
are  again  and  again  digressing  ;  the  point  is,  is  the  captain's 
trade  a  good  one,  and  does  it  yield  tolerably  good  interest  for 
outlay  and  capital  ? 

To  the  latter  question  first :  at  this  very  season  of  May, 
when  the  Rooks  are  very  young — have  you  not,  my  dear  friend, 
often  tasted  them  in  pies  ? — they  are  then  so  tender  that  3^ou 
caimot  tell  the  difference  between  them  and  pigeons.  So,  in 
like  manner,  our  Rook  has  been  in  his  youth  undistinguishable 
from  a  pigeon.  He  does  as  he  has  been  done  by  :  yea,  he  has 
been  plucked  as  even  now  he  plucks  his  friend  Mr.  Frederick 
Pigeon.  Say  that  he  began  the  world  with  £10,000;  every 
maravedi  of  this  is  gone,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  capital 
which  he  has  sacritied  to  learn  his  trade.  Having  spent 
£10,000,  then,  an  annuity  of  £650,  he  must  look  to  a  larger 
interest  for  his  money — say  fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand, 
or  three  thousand  pounds,  decently  to  repay  his  risk  and 
labor.  Besides  the  money  sunk  in  the  first  place,  his  profes- 
sion requires  continual  annual  outlays,  as  thus  : 

Horses,  carriages  (including  Epsom,  Goodwood,  Ascot,  etc.)      .        .        .  £500  0  0 

Lodgings,  servants,  and  board 350  0  0 

Watering-places,  and  touring 300  0  0 

Dinners  to  give 1,50  0  0 

Pocl<et-money 150  0  0 

Gloves,  tiandlcercliiefs,  perfumery,  and  tobacco  (very  moderate)       .       .  150  0  0 

Tailor's  bills  (£100  say,  never  paid) 0  00 

Total       ....      £1600  0  0 

I  defy  any  man  to  carry  on  the  profession  in  a  decent  way 
under  the  above  sum  :  ten  thousand  sunk,  and  sixteen  hundred 
.'inniial  expenses  ;  no,  it  is  not  a  good  profession  :  it  is  not  good 
interest  for  one's  money  :  it  is  not  a  fair  remuneration  for  a 
gentleman  of  birth,  industiy,  and  genius  :  and  my  friend  Clap- 
trap, who  growls  al)Out  A/.s  pay,  may  bless  liis  eyes  that  he  was 
not  l)orn  a  gentleman  and  bred  uj)  to  suc^h  an  unpi-olitable  cill- 
ing  as  this.      Considi'riiig  iiis  truuble,  his  outla\',  liis  birtli  and 
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breeding,  the  captain  is  most  wickedly  and  basely  rewarded. 
And  when  he  is  obliged  to  retreat,  when  his  hand  trembles,  his 
credit  is  fallen,  his  bills  laughed  at  by  every  money-lender  in 
Europe,  his  tailors  rampant  and  inexoi'able — in  fact,  when  the 
coup  of  life  will  sauter  for  him  no  more — who  will  help  the 
play  worn  veteran  ?     As  Mitchel  sings  after  Aristophanes: 

In  glory  he  was  seen,  when  his  years  as  yet  were  green  ; 
But  now  when  his  dotage  is  on  him, 
God  help  him — for  no  eye  of  those  who  pass  him  by, 
Throws  a  look  of  compassion  upon  him. 

Who  indeed  will  help  him  ?  not  his  family,  for  he  has  bled  his 
father,  his  uncle,  his  old  grandmother  ;  he  has  had  slices  outof 
his  sisters' portions,  and  quarreled  with  his  brothers-in-law  ; 
the  old  peoj)le  are  dead  ;  the  young  ones  hate  him,  and  will 
give  him  nothing.  Who  will  help  him?  not  his  friends  ;  in 
the  first  place,  my  dear  sir,  a  man's  friends  very  seldom  do  ;  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  Captain  Rook's  business  not  to  keep,  but 
to  give  up  his  friends.  Ilis  acquaintances  do  not  last  more  than 
a  year;  the  tiine,namely, during  which  he  is  employed  in  pluck- 
ing them  ;  then  they  part.  Pigeon  has  not  a  single  feather 
left  to  his  tail,  and  how  should  he  help  Rook,  whom,  au  reste, 
he  has  learned  to  detest  most  cordially,  and  has  found  out  to  be 
a  rascal  ?  When  Rook's  ill  day  comes,  it  is  simply  because  he 
has  no  more  friends  ;  he  has  exhausted  them  all,  plucked  every- 
one as  clean  as  the  palm  of  your  hand.  And  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion,  Rook  has  been  spending  sixteen  hundred  a  year, 
and  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  has  moreover  sunk  £10,000!  Is 
this  a  proper  reward  for  a  gentleman  ?  I  say  it  is  a  sin  and  a 
shame  that  an  English  gentleman  should  be  allowed  thus  to 
drop  down  the  stream  without  a  single  hand  to  help  him. 

The  moral  of  the  above  remarks  I  take  to  be  this  :  that 
blacklegging  is  as  bad  a  trade  as  can  be  ;  and  so  let  parents 
and  guardians  look  to  it,  and  not  apprentice  their  children  to 
such  a  villainous,  scurvy  way  of  living. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  are  some  individ- 
uals wlio  have  for  the  profession  such  a  natural  genius  that 
no  entreaties  or  example  of  parents  Avill  keep  them  from  it, 
and  no  restraint  or  occupation  occasioned  by  another  calling. 
They  do  what  Christians  do  not  do  :  they  leave  all  to  follow 
their  master,  the  Devil  ;  they  cut  friends,  families,  and  good, 
profitable  trades  to  put  up  with  this  one,  that  is  both  unthrifty 
and  unprofitable.  They  are  in  regiments  ;  ugly  whispers 
about  certain  midnight  games  at  blind-hookey  and  a  few  odd 
bargains  in  horse  flesli  are  borne  abroad,  and  Cornet  Rook 
receives  the  <rentlest  hint  in  the  world  tliat  he  had  better  sell 
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out.  They  are  in  counting  houses,  with  a  promise  of  partner- 
ship, for  which  papa  is  to  hiy  down  a  handsome  premium  ; 
but  the  firm  of  Ilobbs,  Bobbs  &  Iliggory  can  never  admit  a 
young  gentleman  who  is  a  notoiious  gambler,  is  much  oftener 
at  the  races  than  at  his  desk,  and  has  bills  daily  falling  due  at 
his  private  banker's.  The  father,  that  excellent  old  man,  Sam 
Rook,  so  well  known  on  'Change  in  tlie  war  time,  discovers, 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  that  his  son  has  spent  rather  more 
than  the  £4000  intended  for  his  partnurshi]),  and  cannot,  in 
common  justice  to  his  other  thirteen  children,  give  him  a  shil- 
ling more.  A  pretty  pass  for  flash  young  Tom  Rook,  witli  four 
horses  in  stable,  a  protemporaneous  Mrs.  Rook,  very  likely,  in 
an  establishment  near  the  Regent's  Park,  and  a  bill  for  £375 
coming  due  on  the  5th  of  next  month. 

Sometimes  young  Rook  is  destined  for  the  bar  ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  introduce  one  of  these  gentlemen  and  his  historj^  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader.  He  was  the  son  of  an  amiable  gen- 
tleman, the  Rev.  Athanasius  Rook,  Avho  took  high  honors 
at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1  ;  was  a  fellow  of  Trinit}^  in  the 
year  2  ;  and  so  continued  a  fellow  and  a  tutor  of  the  college 
until  a  living  fell  vacant,  on  which  he  seized.  It  was  only 
£250  a  year  ;  but  the  fact  is,  Athanasius  was  in  love.  Miss 
Gregory,  a  pretty,  demure,  simple  governess  at  Miss  Mickle's 
establishment  for  young  ladies  in  Cambridge  (where  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  used  often  of  late  to  take  his  tea),  had  caught 
the  eye  of  the  honest  college  tutor;  and  in  Trinity  walks,  and  up 
and  down  the  Trumpington  Road,  he  walked  with  her  (and  an- 
other young  lad}'' of  course),  talked  with  her,and  told  his  love. 

Miss  Gregory  had  not  a  ra}),  as  might  be  imagined  ;  but  she 
loved  Athanasius  with  her  whole  soul  and  strength,  and  was 
the  most  orderly,  cheerful,  tender,  smiling,  bustling  little  wife 
that  ever  a  country  parson  was  blest  withal.  Athanasius 
took  a  couple  of  pupils  at  a  couple  of  hundred  guineas  each, 
and  so  made  out  a  snug  income  ;  aye,  and  laid  by  for  a  I'ainv 
day — a  little  portion  for  Harriet,  when  she  should  grow  up 
and  marry,  and  a  help  for  Tom  at  college  and  at  the  bar.  For 
you  must  know  there  were  two  little  Rooks  now  growing  in 
the  rookery  ;  and  very  happy  were  father  and  mother,  I  can 
tell  you,  to  put  meat  down  their  tender  little  throats.  Oh,  if 
ever  a  man  was  good  and  hap))y  it  was  Athanasius  ;  if  ever  a 
woman  was  happy  and  good  it  was  his  wife  ;  not  the  wliole 
parish,  not  the  whole  county,  not  the  whole  kingdom,  could 
produce  such  a  snug  rectory,  or  such  a  ))leasant  )u<hiit(f(\ 

Athanasius'  fame  as  a  scholar,  too,  was  groat  ;  and   as  Iiis 
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charges  were  very  higb,  and  as  he  received  but  two  pupils, 
there  was,  of  course,  much  anxiety  among  wealthy  parents  to 
place  their  children  under  his  care.  Future  squires,  bankers, 
yea,  lords  and  dukes,  came  to  profit  by  liis  instructions,  and 
were  led  by  him  gracefully  over  the  'asses'  bridge'  into  the 
sublime  regions  of  mathematics,  or  through  the  syntax  into 
the  pleasant  paths  of  classic  lore. 

In  the  midst  of  these  companions  Tom  Rook  grew  up  ; 
more  fondled  and  petted,  of  course,  than  they  ;  cleverer  than 
they  ;  as  handsome,  dashing,  well-instructed  a  lad  for  his 
years  as  ever  went  to  college  to  be  a  senior  wrangler,  and 
went  down  without  any  such  honor. 

Fancy,  then,  our  young  gentleman  installed  at  college, 
whither  Jiis  father  has  taken  him,  and  with  fond  veteran 
recollections  has  surveyed  hall  and  grass  plots,  and  the  old 
porter,  and  the  old  fountain,  and  the  old  rooms  in  which  he 
used  to  live.  Fancy  the  sobs  of  good  little  Mrs.  Rook  as  she 
parted  with  her  boy  ;  and  the  tears  of  sweet,  pale  Harriet  as 
she  clung  round  his  neck,  and  brought  him  (in  a  silver  paper, 
slobbered  with  many  tears)  a  little  crimson  silk  purse  (with 
two  guineas  of  her  own  in  it,  poor  thing  !).  Fancy  all  this, 
and  fancy  young  Tom,  sorry  too,  but  yet  restless  and  glad, 
panting  for  the  new  life  opening  upon  him  ;  the  freedom,  the 
joy  of  the  manly  struggle  for  fame,  which  he  vows  he  will  win. 
Tom  Rook,  in  other  words,  is  installed  at  college,  attends 
lectures,  reads  at  home,  goes  to  chapel,  uses  wine  parties  mod- 
erately, and  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  topmost  men  of  his  year. 

Tom  goes  down  for  the  Christmas  vacation.  (What  a  man 
he  is  grown,  and  how  his  sister  aiid  mother  quarrel  which  shall 
walk  with  him  down  the  village  ;  and  what  storiesthe  old  gentle- 
man lugs  out  with  his  old  port;  and  how  he  quotes  ^schylus, 
to  be  sure  !)  The  pupils  are  away  too,  and  the  three  have  Tom 
in  quiet.  Alas  !  I  fear  the  place  has  grown  a  little  too  quiet 
for  Tom.  However,  he  reads  very  stoutly  of  mornings  ;  and 
sister  Harriet  peeps  with  a  great  deal  of  wonder  into  huge 
books  of  scribbling  paper,  containing  many  strange  diagrams, 
and  complicated  arrangements  of  ;r's  and  v/'s. 

May  comes,  and  the  college  examinations  ;  the  delighted 
parent  receives  at  breakfast,  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  two 
letters,  as  follows  : 

Prom  the  Rev.  Solomon  Snorter  to  the  Rev.  Athanasitis  Rook. 

Trinity,  May  10. 
Dear  Credo:  *  I  wish  you  joy.    Your  lad  is  the  best  man  of  his  year,  and  I  hope  in 
four  more  to  see  him  at  our  table.    In  classics  he  is,  my  dear  friend, /acife  princeps  ; 

*  This  is  most  probably  a  joke  on  the  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Rook. 
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in  niathematiea  he  wap  run  hard  (en/re  nonio  by  a  lad  of  the  nameof  Snick,  a  Westmoro- 
landman  and  a  sizer.  We  must  keep  up  Thomas  to  his  mathematics,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
we  uliall  make  a  fellow  and  a  \vraii<;ler  of  him. 

I  send  you  his  colK'ge  bill.  £10.5  10.?.;  rather  heavy,  but  this  is  the  first  term,  and  that 
you  know  is  expen.sive  ;  1  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  receipt  for  it.  By  the  way,  the 
young  man  is  rather  too  fond  of  amusement,  and  lives  with  a  very  expensive  sel.  Give 
him  a  lecture  on  this  score.  Yours,  Sol.  Snorter. 

Next  comes  Mi*.  Tom  Rook's  own  letter  ;  it  is  long,  modest  ; 
we  only  give  the  postscript : 

p.  S. — Dear  father,  I  forgot  to  say  that,  as  I  live  in  the  very  best  set  in  the  uni- 
versity (Lord  Bagwig,  the  duke's  eldest  son,  you  know,  vows  he  will  give  me  a  liv- 
ing), I  have  been  let  into  one  or  two  expenses  which  will  frighten  you;  I  lost  £30  to 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Deuceuce  (a  son  of  Lord  Crabs)  at  Bagwig's,  the  other  day  at  dinner  ; 
and  owe  £54  more  for  desserts  and  hiring  horses,  which  I  can't  send  into  Snorter's  bill.* 
Hiring  horses  is  so  deuced  expensive  ;  next  term  I  must  have  a  nag  of  my  own,  that's 
positive. 

The  Rev.  Athanasius  read  the  postscript  with  mucli  less  gusto 
than  the  letter  ;  however,  Tom  has  done  his  duty,  and  the  old 
gentleman  won't  balk  his  pleasure  ;  so  he  sends  him  £100 
with  a  '  God  bless  you  ! '  and  mamma  adds,  in  a  postscript,  that 
'he  must  always  keep  well  with  his  artistocratic  friends,  for  he 
was  made  only  for  the  best  society.' 

A  year  or  two  passes  on  ;  Tom  comes  home  for  the  vaca- 
tions ;  but  Tom  has  sadly  changed  ;  he  has  grown  haggard 
and  pale.  At  second  year's  examination  (owing  to  an  unlucky 
illness)  Tom  was  not  classed  at  all  ;  and  Snick,  the  Westmore- 
land man,  has  carried  everything  before  him.  Tom  drinks 
more  after  dinner  than  his  father  likes  ;  he  is  always  riding 
about  and  dining  in  the  neighborhood,  and  coming  home,  quite 
odd,  his  mother  says — ill-humored,  unsteady  on  his  feet,  and. 
husky  in  his  talk.  The  Rev.  Athanasius  begins  to  grow  very, 
very  grave  ;  they  have  high  words,  even  the  father  and  son  ; 
and  oh  !  how  Harriet  and  her  mother  tremble  and  listen  at  the 
study  door  when  these  disputes  are  going  on  ! 

The  last  term  of  Tom's  undergraduateship  arrives  ;  he  is  in 
ill  health,  but  he  will  make  a  mighty  effort  to  retrieve  himself 
for  his  degree  ;  and  earl}^  in  the  cold  winter's  morning — late, 
late  at  niglit — he  toils  over  liis  books  ;  and  the  etid  is  that,  a 
month  before  the  examination,  Thomas  Ri/ok,  Esquire,  has  a 
brain  fever,  and  Mrs.  Rook  and  ^Miss  Rook  and  the  Rev.  Athanas- 
ius Rook  are  all  lodging  at  the  Hoop,  an  inn  in  Cambridge 
town,  and  day  and  night  round  the  couch  of  poor  Tom. 

Oh,  sin,  woe,  repentance  !  Oh,  touching  reconciliations  and 
burst  of  tears  on  tlu;  part  of  son  and  father,  when  one  morning  at 
the  parsonage, after  Tom'srecovery,the  oldgentleman  jiroduces 

*  It  is,  or  w&it,  the  custom  for  young  gentlemen  atCani bridge  to  have  unlimited  credit 
with  tradesmen,  whom  the  college  tutors  paid  and  then  sent  the  bills  to  the  jjarents  of 
the  young  men. 
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a  bundle  of  receipts,  and  says,  with  a  broken  voice, '  There,  boy. 
don't  be  vexed  about  your  debts.  Boys  will  be  boys,  I  know, 
and  I  have  paids  all  demands.'  Everybod}^  cries  in  the  house 
at  this  news  ;  the  mother  and  daughter  most  profusely,  even 
Mrs,  Stokes,  the  old  housekeeper,  who  shakes  master's  hand, 
and  actually  kisses  Mr,  Tom, 

Well, Tom  begins  to  read  a  little  for  his  fellowshij), but  in  vain; 
he  is  beaten  by  Mr.  Snick,  the  Westmoreland  man.  He  has  no 
hopes  of  a  living  ;  Lord  Bagwig's  promises  were  all  moonshine. 
Tommust  goto  the  bar;  and  his  fatlK'r,who  has  long  left  off  tak- 
ing pupils, must  take  them  again, to  support  his  son  in  London. 

Why  tell  you  what  happens  when  there  !  Tom  lives  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  and  never  goes  near  the  Temple  ;  Tom 
goes  to  Ascot  and  Epsom  along  with  his  great  friends  ;  Tom 
has  a  long  bill  with  Mr,  Rymell,  another  long  bill  with  3Ir, 
Nugee  ;  he  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews — and  his  father 
rushes  up  to  London  on  the  outside  of  the  coach  to  find  Tom  in  a 
sponging  house  inCursitor  Street — the  nearest  approach  he  has 
made  tothcTempleduring  his  three  years'  residence  inLondon. 

I  don't  like  to  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  history.  The  Rev. 
Athanasius  was  not  immortal,  and  lie  died  a  year  after 
his  visit  to  the  sponging  house,  leaving  his  son  exactly  one 
farthing,  and  his  wife  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with 
remainder  to  his  daughter.  But,  Heaven  bless  30U  !  the  poor 
things  would  never  allow  Tom  to  want  while  they  had  plenty, 
and  they  sold  out  and  sold  out  the  three  thousand  pounds,  until, 
at  the  end  of  three  3'ears,  there  did  not  remain  one  single  stiver 
of  them  ;  and  now  ^Nliss  Harriet  is  a  governess,  with  sixty 
pounds  a  year,  supporting  her  mother,  who  lives  upon  fifty. 

As  for  Tom,  he  is  a  regular  leg  now — leading  the  life  already 
described.  When  I  met  him  last  it  was  at  Baden,  where  he 
was  on  a  professional  tour,  with  a  carriage,  a  courier,  a  valet, 
a  confederate,  and  a  case  of  pistols.  He  has  been  in  five  duels; 
he  has  killed  a  man  who  spoke  lightly  about  his  honor  ;  and 
at  French  or  English  hazard,  at  billiards,  at  whist,  at  loo, 
ecarte,  blind-hookey,  drawing  straws,  or  beggar-raj^-neighbor 
he  will  cheat  you — cheat  you  for  a  hundred  pounds  or  for  a 
guinea,  and  murder  you  afterward  if  you  like. 

Abroad,  our  friend  takes  military  rank,  and  calls  himself 
Captain  Rook  ;  when  asked  of  what  service,  he  says  he  was 
with  Don  Carlos  or  Queen  Christina  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  he 
was  absent  for  a  couple  of  years  nobody  knows  where  ;  he 
may  have  been  with  General  Evans,  or  he  may  have  been  at 
the  Sainte  Pelagic  in  Paris,  as  some  people  vow  he  was. 
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We  must  wind  up  this  paper  with  some  remarks  concerning 
poor  little  Pigeon.  Vanity  has  been  little  Pigeon's  failing 
througli  life.  He  is  a  linen  draper's  son  and  has  been  left  with 
money  ;  and  the  silly  fashionable  works  that  he  has  read,  and 
the  silly  female  relatives  that  lie  has  (N.B. — All  young  men 
with  money  have  sill}',  flattering  she-relatives),  and  the  silly 
trips  that  he  has  made  to  watering  places,  where  he  has  scraped 
acquaintance  with  the  Honorable  Tom  Mountcoffeehouse, 
Lord  Ballyhooly,  the  celebrated  German  prince,  Sweller  Mob- 
skau,  and  their  like  (all  Captain  Rooks  in  their  way),  have 
been  the  ruin  of  him. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  pity  in  the  world  for  little  Pigeon. 
Look  at  him  !  See  in  what  absurd  finery  the  little  prig  is 
dressed.  Wine  makes  his  poor  little  head  ache,  but  he  will 
drink  because  it  is  manly.  In  mortal  fears  he  puts  himself 
behind  a  curveting  camelopard  of  a  cab  horse  ;  or  perched  on 
the  top  of  aprancing  dromedary,  is  borne  througli  Rotten  Row, 
when  he  would  give  the  world  to  be  on  his  own  sofa,  or  with 
his  own  mamma  and  sisters,  over  a  quiet  pool  of  commerce 
and  a  cup  of  tea.  How  riding  does  scarify  his  jjoor  little  legs 
and  shake  his  poor  little  sides  !  Smoking,  how  it  does  turn 
his  little  stomach  inside  out  ;  and  yet  smoke  he  will  :  Sweller 
Mobskau  smokes;  Mountcoifeehouse  don't  mind  a  cigar  ;  and  as 
for  Ballyhooly,  he  will  puff  you  a  dozen  in  a  day,  and  sa3'8  very 
truly  that  Pontet  won't  supply  him  with  near  sucli  good  ones  as 
he  sells  Pigeon.  The  fact  is,  that  Pontet  vowed  seven  years  ago 
not  to  give  his  lordship  a  sixpence  more  credit;  and  so  the  good- 
natured  nobleman  always  helps  himself  out  of  Pigeon's  box. 

On  the  shoulders  of  these  aristocratic  individuals  Mr. 
Pigeon  is  carried  into  certain  clubs,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  he 
walks  into  them  by  the  aid  of  these  '  legs.'  But  they  keep  iiim 
ahvaj's  to  theniselves.  Captain  Rooks  must  rob  in  companies; 
but  of  course  the  greater  profits,  the  fewer  the  partners  must 
be.  Tiiree  are  positively  requisite,  however,  as  ever)^  reader 
must  know  who  has  played  a  game  at  wliist  ;  number 
one  to  be  Pigeon's  partner,  and  curse  his  stars  at  losing,  and 
propose  higher  ])lay,  and  'settle'  with  number  two;  number 
three  to  transact  business  with  Pigeon,  and  drive  him  down 
to  the  City  to  sell  out.  We  have  known  an  instamte  or  two 
where,  after  a  very  good  night's  work,  number  three  has 
bolted  with  the  winnings  altogether,  but  the  practice  is  dan- 
gerous— not  onl}'  disgra(H'liil  to  the  profession,  but  it  cuts  up 
your  own  chance  afterward,  as  no  one  will  act  with  you. 
There  is  only  one  occasion  on  whicli  such  a  maneuver  is  allow- 
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able.  Many  are  sick  of  the  profession,  and  desirous  to  turn 
honest  men  ;  in  this  case,  when  you  can  get  a  good  coup,  live 
thousand  say,  bolt  without  scruple.  One  thing  is  clear  :  the 
other  men  must  be  mum,  and  you  can  live  at  Vienna  comfort- 
ably on  the  interest  of  live  thousand  pounds. 

Well,  then,  in  the  societ}'^  of  these  amiable  confederates  little 
Pigeon  goes  through  that  period  of  time  which  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  plucking  him.  To  do  this  you  must  not, 
in  most  cases,  tug  at  the  feathers  so  as  to  hurt  him,  else  he 
may  be  frightened  and  hop  away  to  somebody  else  ;  nor, 
generally  speaking,  will  the  feathers  come  out  so  easily  at  first 
as  they  wnll  when  he  is  used  to  it,  and  then  they  drop  in  hand- 
•f  uls.  Nor  need  you  have  the  least  scruple  in  so  causing  the  little 
creature  to  molt  artificially  ;  if  you  don't  somebody  else  Avill  ; 
a  Pigeon  goes  into  the  world  fated,  as  Chateaubriand  says  : 

Pigeon,  il  va  subir  le  sort  de  tout  pigeon. 

He  must  be  plucked  ;  it  is  the  purpose  for  which  nature  has 
formed  him  ;  if  you,  Captain  Rook,  do  not  perform  the  opera- 
tion on  a  green  table  lighted  by  two  wax  candles,  and  with 
two  packs  of  cards  to  operate  with,  some  other  Rook  will  ;  are 
there  not  railroads,  and  Spanish  bonds,  and  bituminous  com- 
panies and  Cornish  tin  mines,  and  old  dowagers  with  daugh- 
ters to  marry  ?  If  you  leave  liim,  Rook  of  Birchin  Lane  will 
have  him  as  sure  as  fate  ;  if  Rook  of  Birchin  Lane  don't  hit 
him,  Rook  of  the  Stock  Exchange  will  blaze  away  both  barrels 
at  him,  which  if  the  poor  trembling  flutterer  escapes,  he  will  fl}'' 
over  and  drop  into  the  rookery,  where  dear  old  swindling 
Lady  Rook  and  her  daughters  will  find  him  and  nestle  him  in 
their  bosoms,  and  in  that  soft  place  ])hu'k  him  until  he  turns 
out  as  naked  as  a  cannon-ball. 

Be  not  thou  scrupulous,  oh,  ca})tain  !  Seize  on  Pigeon  ; 
])luck  him  gently  but  boldly  ;  but,  above  all,  never  let  him  go. 
If  he  is  a  stout,  cautious  bird,  of  course  you  must  be  more 
cautious  ;  if  lie  is  excessively  silly  and  scared,  perhaps  the 
best  way  is  just  to  take  him  round  the  neck  at  once,  and 
strip  the  whole  stack  of  plumage  from  his  back. 

The  feathers  of  the  human  pigeon  being  thus  violently 
abstracted  from  him,  no  others  supply  their  place  ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  pity  him.  He  is  only  undergoing  the  destiny  of 
pigeons,  and  is,  I  do  believe,  as  happy  in  his  plucked  as  in  his 
feathered  state.  He  cannot  purse  out  his  breast,  and  bury  his 
liead,  and  fan  his  tail,  and  strut  in  the  sun  as  if  he  were  a 
turkey-cock.     Under  all  those  fine  airs  and  feathers  he  was 
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hut  what  he  is  now,  a  poor  little  meek,  silly,  cowardly  bird, 
and  his  state  of  pride  is  not  a  whit  more  natural  to  him  than 
his  fallen  condition.  He  soon  grows  used  to  it.  He  is  too 
great  a  coward  to  despair  ;  much  too  mean  to  be  frightened 
because  he  must  live  by  doing  meanness.  He  is  sure,  if  he 
cannot  fly,  to  fall  somehow  or  other  on  his  little,  miserable  legs, 
and  on  these  he  hops  about,  and  manages  to  live  somewhere 
in  his  own  mean  wa}'.  He  has  but  a  small  stomach,  and 
doesn't  mind  what  food  he  puts  into  it.  .He  sponges  on  his 
relatives,  or  else  just  before  his  utter  ruin  he  marries  and  has 
nine  children  (and  such  a  family  always  lives);  he  turns  bully, 
most  likely,  takes  to  drinking,  and  beats  his  wife,  avIio  sup- 
ports him,  or  takes  to  drinking  too  ;  or  he  gets  a  little  place, 
a  very  little  place  ;  you  hear  he  has  some  tide-waitership,  or  is 
clerk  to  some  new  milk  company,  or  is  lurking  about  a  news- 
paper. He  dies,  and  a  subscription  is  raised  for  the  Widow 
Pigeon,  and  we  look  no  more  to  find  a  likeness  of  him  in  his 
children,  who  are  as  a  new  race.  Blessed  are  ye,  little  ones, 
for  ye  are  born  in  poverty,  and  may  bear  it,  or  sui-mount  it 
and  die  rich.  But  woe  to  the  pigeons  of  this  earth,  for  they 
are  born  rich  that  they  may  die  poor. 

The  end  of  Captain  Rook — for  we  must  bring  both  him  and 
the  paper  to  an  end — is  not  more  agreeable,  but  somewhat 
more  manly  and  majestic  than  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pigeon. 
If  3-0U  w^alk  over  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison,  I  Avould  lay  a 
wager  that  a  dozen  such  are  to  be  found  there  in  a  moment. 
They  have  a  kind  of  Lucifer  look  with  them,  and  stare  at  j^ou 
with  fierce,  twinkling,  crow-footed  eyes,  or  grin  from  under 
huge  grizzly  mustaches,  as  they  walk  up  and  down  in  their 
tattered  brocades.  What  a  dreadful  activity  is  that  of  a  mad- 
house or  a  prison  !  A  dreary  flagged  courtyard,  a  long  dark 
room,  and  the  inmates  of  it,  like  the  inmates  of  tlie  menagerie 
cages,  ceaselessly  walking  up  and  down  !  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  says  very  touch ingly  : 

Pour  mon  inal  cstranger 
Je  lie  m'arrcste  en  place  ; 
Mais,  j'en  ay  beau  chancer 
Si  nia  doulcur  n'efface  ! 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down — the  inward  woe  seems  to  spur 
the  body  onward  ;  and  I  think  in  both  madhouse  and  prison 
you  will  find  i)k'nty  of  specimens  of  our  C^iptain  l^ook.  It  is 
fine  to  mark  him  under  tl»e  pressure  of  tliis  woe,  and  see  how 
fierce  he  looks  when  stirred  up  by  the  long  pole  of  memory. 
In  these  asylums  the  Rooks  end  tlieir  lives  ;  or,  more  ha])py, 
they  die  miserably  in  a  miserable  provincial  town  abroad,  and 
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for  the  benefit  of  coming  Rooks  they  commonly  die  early  ; 
you  as  seldom  hear  of  an  old  Rook  (practicing  his  trade)  as  of 
a  rich  one.  It  is  a  shoit-lived  trade  ;  not  merry,  for  the  gains 
are  most  precarious,  and  perpetual  doubt  and  dread  are  not 
pleasant  accompaniments  of  a  profession  —  not  agreeable, 
either,  for  though  Captain  Rook  does  not  mind  heing  a  scoun- 
drel, no  man  likes  to  be  considered  as  sucli,  and  as  such,  he 
knows  very  well,  does  the  world  consider  Captain  Rook  ;  not 
profitable,  for  the  exjoenses  of  the  trade  swallow  up  all  the 
profits  of  it,  and  in  addition  leave  the  bankrupt  with  certain 
habits  that  have  become  as  nature  to  him,  and  which,  to  live, 
he  must  gratif}'.  I  know  no  more  miserable  wretch  than  our 
Rook  in  his  autumn  da3\s,  at  dismal  Calais  or  Boulogne,  or  at 
the  Bench  yonder,  with  a  whole  load  of  diseases  and  wants 
that  have  come  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  profession  ;  the 
diseases  and  wants  of  sensuality,  always  pampered,  and  now 
agonizing  for  lack  of  its  natural  food  ;  the  mind,  which  tnitst 
think  now,  and  has  only  bitter  recollections,  mortified  aml:)i- 
tions,  and  unavailing  scoundrelisms  to  con  over  !  Oh,  Captain 
Rook!  what  nice  'chums'  do  you  take  with  \o\\  into  prison;  what 
pleasant  companions  of  exile  follow  you  over  the  fines patricB, 
or  attend,  the  only  watchers,  round  your  miserable  deathbed  ! 
My  son,  be  not  a  Pigeon  in  th}'  dealings  with  the  world  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  be  a  Pigeon  than  a  Rook. 

THE  FASIIIOXABLE   AUTHORESS. 

Payixg  a  visit  the  other  day  to  my  friend  Tirason,  who,  I 
need  not  tell  the  public,  is  editor  of  that  famous  evening  paper, 

the (and  let  it  be  said  that   there  is  no  more  profitable 

acquaintance  than  a  gentleman  in  Timson's  situation,  in  whose 
oflice,  at  three  o'clock  daih^  you  are  sure  to  find  new  books, 
lunch,  magazines,  and  innumerable  tickets  for  concerts  and 
plays)  ;  going,  I  say,  into  Timson's  ottice,  I  saw  on  the  table 
an  immense  paper  cone  or  funnel,  containing  a  bouquet  of  such 
a  size,  that  it  might  be  called  a  bosquet,  wherein  all  sorts  of 
rare  geraniums,  luscious  magnolias,  stately  dahlias,  and  other 
floral  produce  were  gathered  togetlier — a  regular  flowerstack. 

Timson  was  for  a  brief  space  invisible,  and  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  room  with  the  odors  of  this  tremendous  bow-pot,  which 
filled  the  whole  of  the  inky,  smutty,  dingy  ai)artment  with  an 
agreeable  incense.  ^  O  rus  !  qiiando  te  aspiciam  f  exclaimed 
I,  out  of  the  Latin  grammar,  for  imagination  had  carried  me 
away  to  the  country,  and  I  was  about  to  make  anotlier  excellent 
and  useful  quotation  (from  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
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madam),  concerning  '  ruddy  lotuses,  and  crocuses,  and  liya- 
cinths,'  when  all  of  a  sudden  Tirnson  appeared.  His  head  and 
shoulders  had,  in  fact,  been  engulfed  in  the  flowers,  among 
which  he  miglit  be  compared  to  any  Cupid,  butterfly,  or  bee. 
His  little  face  was  screwed  up  into  sucli  an  expression  of  comical 
delight  and  triumph  that  a  Methodist  parson  would  have 
laughed  at  it  in  the  midst  of  a  funeral  sermon. 

'  What  are  you  giggling  at  ?  '  said  Mr.  Timson,  assuming  a 
high,  aristocratic  air. 

'  Has  the  goddess  Flora  made  you  a  present  of  that  bower, 
wrapped  up  in  white  paper  ;  or  did  it  come  by  the  vulgar 
hands  of  yonder  gorgeous  footman,  at  whom  all  the  little 
printer's  devils  are  staring  in  the  passage  ? ' 

'Stuff!'  said  Timson,  picking  to  pieces  some  rare  exotic, 
worth  at  the  very  least  tifteenpence  ;  '  a  friend,  who  knows 
that  Mrs.  Timson  and  I  are  fond  of  these  things,  has  sent  us  a 
nosegay,  that's  all.' 

I  saw  how  it  was.  '  Augustus  Timson,'  exclaimed  I  sternly, 
*  the  Pimlicoes  have  been  with  you  ;  if  that  footman  did  not 
wear  the  Pimlico  plush,  ring  the  bell  and  order  me  out  ;  if  that 
three-cornered  billet  lying  in  your  snuffbox  has  not  the  Pim- 
lico seal  to  it,  never  ask  me  to  dinner  again.'* 

'  Well,  if  it  does^  says  Mr.  Timson,  who  flushed  as  red  as  a 
peony, '  what  is  the  harm  ?  Lady  Fanny  Flummery  may  send 
flowers  to  her  friends,  I  suppose  ?  Tlie  conservatories  at  Pim- 
lico House  are  famous  all  the  world  over,  and  the  countess 
promised  me  a  nosegay  the  very  last  time  I  dined  there.' 

'  Was  that  the  day  when  she  gave  you  a  box  of  bonbons  for 
your  darling  little  Ferdinand  ?  ' 

*  No,  another  day.' 

'  Or  the  day  when  she  promised  you  her  carriage  for  Epsom 
Races  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Or  the  day  when  she  hoped  that  her  Lucy  and  your  Bar- 
bara Jane  might  be  acquainted,  and  sent  to  the  latter  from  the 
former  a  new  French  doll  and  tea  things  ?  ' 

'  Fiddlestick  !  '  roared  out  Augustus  '^J^iinson,  Esquire  ;  '  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  come  bothering  here.  I  tell  you  that  Lady 
Pimlico  is  my  friend — my  friend,  mark  you,  and  I  will  allow 
no  man  to  abuse  her  in  my  presence  ;  I  say  again  no  tiuoi'' — 
wherewith  Mr.  Timson  plunged  both  his  hands  violently  into 
his  breeches-pockets,  l()ok('(l  me  in  the  face  sternly,  and  began 
jiiigling  liis  keys  and  shillings  about. 

At  this  juncture  (it  being  about  half-})ast  three  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon),   a  one-liorse  chaise   drove    up   to    the office 

(Timson  lives  at  Chiplian],an(l  comes  in  and  out  in  this  machine) 
— a  one-horse  chaise  drove  up  ;  and  amid  a  scuffling  and 
crying  of  small  voices,  good-humored  Mrs.  Timson  bounced 
into  the  room. 

'  Here  we  are,  deary,'  said  she  ;  '  we'll  walk  to  the  Mery- 
weathers ' ;  and  I've  told  Sam  to  be  in  Charles  Street  at  twelve 
with  the  chaise  ;  it  wouldn't  do,  3'ou  know,  to  come  out  of  the 
Pimlico  box  and  have  the  people  cry,  "  Mrs.  Timson's  car- 
riage !  "  for  old  Sam  and  the  chaise.' 

Timson,  to  this  loving  and  voluble  address  of  his  lady,  gave 
a  peevish,  puzzled  look  toward  the  stranger,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  He's  here.' 

'  La,  Mr.  Smith  !  and  how  do  j'ou  do  ?  So  rude — I  didn't 
see  you  ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  are  all  in  such  a  bustle  !  Augustus 
has  got  Lad}'  Pimlico's  box  for  the  "Puritani"  to-night,  and  I 
vowed  I'd  take  the  children.' 

Those  young  persons  Avere  evidenth'^  from  their  costume 
prepared  for  some  extraordinary  festival.  Miss  Barbara  Jane, 
a  young  lady  of  six  years  old,  in  a  })rett3'  pink  slip  and  white 
muslin,  her  dear  little  poll  bristling  over  with  papers,  to  be  re- 
moved previous  to  the  i»lay  ;  while  Master  Ferdinand  had  a 
pair  of  nankeens  (I  can  recollect  Timson  in  them  in  the  year 
1825 — a  great  buck),  aiul  Avhite  silk  stockings  which  belonged 
to  his  mamma.  His  frill  was  veiy  large  and  very  clean,  and 
he  was  fumbling  j)erpetually  at  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves, 
"which  his  mamma  forbade  him  to  assume  before  the  opera. 

And  'Look  here!'  and  'Oh,  precious!'  and  'Oh,  my!' 
were  uttered  by  these  Avorthy  ])eo])k'  as  thev  sevei'ally  beheld 
the  vast  bouquet,  into  which  Mrs.  Timson's  head  flounced,  just 
as  her  husband's  had  done  before. 

'  I  must  have  a  greenhouse  at  the  Snuggerj'-,  that's  positive, 
Timson,  for  I'm  passionately  fond  of  flowers — and  how  kind 
of  Lad}'  Fanny  !     Do  you  know  her  ladyship,  Mr.  Smith?' 

'  Indeed,  madam,  I  don't  remember  having  ever  spoken  to 
a  lord  or  a  lad}'  in  my  life.' 

Timson  smiled  in  a  supercilious  May.  Mrs.  Timson  exclaimed, 
'  La,  how  odd  !  Augustus  knows  ever  so  many.  Let's  see, 
there's  the  Countess  of  Pimlico  and  Lady  Fanny  Flummery  ; 
Lord  Doldrum  (Timson  touched  up  Ids  travels,  you  know,  ; 
Lord  Gasterton,  Lord  Guttlebury's  eldest  son  ;  Lady  Pawpaw 
(they  say  she  ought  not  to  be  visited,  though)  ;  Baron  Strum- 
Strom — Strumf ' 

What  the  baron's  name  was  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn, 
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for  here  Timson  burst  out  with  a '  Hold  your  tongue,  Bessy  !  ' 
which  stopped  honest  Mrs.  Tiiuson's  harmless  prattle  alto- 
gether, and  obliged  that  worthy  woman  to  say  meekly, '  Well, 
Gus,  1  did  not  think  there  was  any  harm  in  mentioning  your 
acquaintance.'  Good  soul  !  it  was  only  because  she  took  pride 
in  her  Timson  that  she  loved  to  enumerate  the  great  names  of 
the  persons  who  did  him  honor.  My  friend  the  editor  was,  in 
fact,  in  a  cruel  position,  looking  foolish  before  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, stricken  in  that  unfortunate  sore  point  in  his  honest, 
good-humored  character.  The  man  adored  the  aristocracy, 
and  had  that  wonderful  respect  for  a  lord  which,  perhaps,  the 
observant  reader  may  have  remarked,  especially  characterizes 
men  of  Timson's  way  of  thinking. 

In  old  days  at  the  club  (we  held  it  in  a  small  public  house 
near  the  Coburg  Theater,  some  of  us  having  free  admissions 
to  that  place  of  amusement,  and  some  of  us  living  for  conven- 
ience in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
prisons  in  that  quarter) — in  old  days,  I  say,  at  our  spouting 
and  toasted-cheese  club,  called  The  Forum,  Timson  was  called 
Brutus  Timson,  and  not  Augustus,  in  consequence  of  the  fero- 
cious republicanism  which  characterized  him,  and  his  utter 
scorn  and  hatred  of  a  bloated,  do-nothiiig  aristocracy.  His 
letters  in  The  Weekly  Sentinel,  signed  '  Lictor,'  must  be  re- 
membered by  all  our  readers  ;  he  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  the  burning  of  machines,  the  rights  of  labor,  etc., 
etc.,  wrote  some  pretty  defenses  of  Robespierre,  and  used 
seriously  to  avow,  when  at  all  in  liquor,  that,  in  consequence 
of  those  '  Lictor  '  letters.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  tried  to  have 
him  murdered  and  thrown  over  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

^Y  what  means  Augustus  Timson  rose  to  his  present  exalted 
position  it  is  needless  here  to  state  ;  suffice  it  that,  in  two 
years,  he  was  completely  bound  over  neck  and  lieels  to  the 
bloodthirsty  aristocrats,  hereditary  tyrants,  etc.     One  evening 

he  was  asked  to  dine  with  a  secretary  of  the  treasury  (the 

is  ministerial,  and  has  been  so  these  forty-nine  years)  ;  at  the 
house  of  that  secretary  of  the  treasury  he  met  a  lord's  son  ; 
walking  with  Mrs.  Timson  in  the  Park  next  Sunday,  that  lord's 
son  saluted  him.  Timson  was  from  that  moment  a  slave,  iiad 
his  coats  made  at  the  West  End,  cut  his  Avife's  relations  (they 
are  dealers  in  marine  stores,  and  live  at  Wapping),  and  had 
his  name  put  down  at  two  clubs. 

Who  was  the  lord's  son  ?  Lord  Pimlico's  son,  to  be  sure, 
the  Honorable  Frederick  Flummery,  who  married  Lady  Fanny 
Foxy,  daughter  of  Pitt  Castlereagh,  second  Earl  of  Reynard, 
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Kilbrush  Castle,  County  Kildare.  The  earl  had  been  ambas- 
sador in  '14  ;  Mr.  Flummery,  his  attache  ;  he  was  twenty-one 
at  that  time,  with  the  sweetest  tuft  on  his  chin  in  the  world. 
Lad}'^  Fanny  was  only  four-and-twenty,  just  jilted  by  Prince 
Scoronconcolo,  the  horrid  man  who  had  married  Miss  Solomon- 
son  with  a  plum.  Fanu}'  had  nothing — Frederick  had  about 
£7000  less.  What  better  could  the  young  things  do  than 
marry?  Many  they  did,  and  in  the  most  delicious  secrecy. 
Old  Reynard  was  charmed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
with  one  of  his  daughters  forever,  and  only  longed  for  an 
occasion  never  to  forgive  the  other  nine. 

A  wit  of  the  prince's  time,  who  inherited  and  transmitted 
•to  his  children  a  vast  fortune  in  genius,  was  cautioned  on  his 
marriage  to  be  very  economical.  'Economical!'  said  heJ;  'my 
wife  has  nothing,  and  I  have  nothing  :  I  suppose  a  man  can't 
live  under  tlmt  I '  Our  interesting  pair,  by  judiciously  employ- 
ing thesame  capital, managed, year  after  ^ear,  to  live  very  com- 
fortably,until, at  last,they  were  received  into  Pimlico  House  by 
the  dowager  (who  has  it  for  herlife), where  they  live  very  mag- 
nificently. Lady  Fanny  gives  the  most  magnificent  entertain- 
ment in  London, has  the  most  magnificent  equipage  and  a  very 
fine  husband;  who  has  his  equipage  as  fine  as  her  ladj'ship's;  his 
seat  in  the  omnibus,  while  her  ladyship  is  in  the  second  tier. 
They  say  he  playsagood  deal — ay,  and  pays  too,  when  he  loses. 

And  how,  pr'ythee  ?  Her  ladyship  is  a  fashionable  au- 
thoress. She  has  been  at  this  game  for  fifteen  years  ;  during 
which  period  she  has  published  forty-five  novels,  edited  twenty- 
seven  new  magazines,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  annuals, 
besides  publishing  poems,  plays,  desultory  thoughts,  memoirs, 
recollections  of  travel,  and  pamphlets  without  number.  Going 
one  day  to  church,  a  lady,  whom  I  knew  by  her  leghorn  bonnet 
and  red  ribbons,  ruche  with  poppies  and  marigolds,  brass  fer- 
roniere,  great  red  hands,  black  silk  gown,  thick  shoes,  and 
black  silk  stockings  ;  a  lady,  whom  I  knew,  I  say,  to  be  a  de- 
votional cook,  made  a  bob  to  me  just  as  the  psalm  struck  up, 
and  offered  me  a  shai*e  of  her  hymnbook.     It  was  : 

HEAVENLY  CHORDS; 

A  COLLECTION  OP 

SacreJ)  Strains, 

SELECTED,  COMPOSED,  AND  EDITED  BT  THE 

LADY  FRANCES   JULIANA  FLUMMERY. 

— Being  simply  a  collection  of  heavenly  chords  robbed  from 
the  lyres  of  Watts,  Wesley,  Brady,  and  Tate,  etc.  \  and  of 
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sacred  strains  from  the  rare  collection  of  Sternliold  and  Hop- 
kins. Out  of  this  cook  and  I  sang  ;  and  it  is  amazing  how 
much  our  fervor  was  increased  by  thinking  that  our  devotions 
were  directed  by  a  lady  whose  name  was  in  the  Red  Book. 

The  thousands  of  pages  that  Lady  Fann}'-  Flummery  has 
covered  with  ink  exceed  all  belief.  You  must  have  remarked, 
madam,  in  respect  of  this  literary  fecundity,  that  jour  amiable 
sex  possesses  vastly  greater  capabilities  than  we  do  ;  and  that 
while  a  man  is  painfully  laboring  over  a  letter  of  two  sides  a 
lady  will  produce  a  dozen  pages,  crossed,  dashed,  and  so 
beautifully  neat  and  close  as  to  be  well  nigh  invisible.  The 
readiest  of  ready  pens  has  Lady  Fanny  ;  her  Pegasus  gallops 
over  hot-pressed  satin  so  as  to  distance  all  gentlemen  riders  ; 
like  Camilla,  it  scours  the  plain— of  Bath,  and  never  seems 
punished  or  fatigued  ;  only  it  runs  so  fast  that  it  often  leaves 
all  sense  behind  it  ;  and  there  it  goes  on,  on,  scribble,  scribble, 
scribble,  never  flagging  until  it  arrives  at  that  fair  winning- 
post  on  which  is  written  'finis,'  or,  'the  end';  and  shows 
that  the  course,  whether  it  be  a  novel,  aimual,  poem,  or  what 
not,  is  complete. 

Now  the  author  of  tliese  pages  doth  not  pretend  to  describe 
the  inward  thoughts,  ways,  and  manners  of  being  of  my  Lady 
Fanny,  having  made  before  that  humiliating  confession  that 
lords  and  ladies  are  personally  unknown  to  him  ;  so  that  all 
milliners,  butcher's  ladies,  dashing  young  clerks,  and  appren- 
tices, or  otherpersons  who  are  anxious  to  cultivate  a  knowledge 
of  the  aristocracy,  had  better  skiji  over  this  article  altogether. 
But  he  had  heard  it  whispered,  from  pretty  good  authority, 
that  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  men  and  women  re- 
semble, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  habits  and  usages  of 
other  men  and  women  whose  names  are  unrecorded  b}'  Debrett. 
Granting  this,  and  that  Lady  Fann}^  is  a  woman  pretty  much 
like  another,  the  philosophical  reader  will  be  content  that  we 
rather  (consider  her  ladyship  in  her  ])ublic  capacity,  and  examine 
her  influence  upon  mankind  in  general. 

Her  person,  then,  being  thus  put  out  of  the  way,  her  works 
too  need  not  be  very  carefully  sifted  and  criticised  ;  for  what 
is  the  use  of  peering  into  a  millstone,  or  making  calculations 
about  the  figure  0  ?  The  woman  has  not,  in  fact,  the  slightest 
influence  upon  literature  for  good  or  for  evil  ;  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  fools  whom  she  catches  in  her  flimsy  traps  : 
and  why  not  ?  They  are  made  to  be  humbugged,  or  how 
should  we  live?  Lady  Flummery  writes  everything  ;  that  is, 
nothing.     Her  poetry  is  mere  wind  ;  her  novels,  stark  nought  ; 
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her  philosophy,  sheer  vacanc}"^  :  how  should  she  do  any  better 
than  she  does  ?  how  could  she  succeed  if  she  did  do  any 
better  ?  If  she  did  write  Avell  she  would  not  be  Lad}^  Flum- 
mery ;  she  would  not  be  praised  by  Tiuison  and  the  critics,  be- 
cause she  would  be  an  honest  woman,  and  would  not  bribe 
them.  Nay,  she  would  probably  be  written  down  by  Timson 
and  Co.,  because,  being  an  honest  woman,  she  utterly  despised 
them  and  their  craft. 

We  have  said  what  she  writes  for  the  most  part.  Individu- 
ally, she  will  throw  off  any  number  of  novels  that  Messrs.  Soap 
&  Diddle  will  pay  for  ;  and  collectively,  by  the  aid  of  self 
and  friends,  scores  of  'Lyrics  of  Loveliness,'  'Beams  of 
Beaut}^,'  '  Pearls  of  Purity,'  etc.  Who  does  not  recollect  the 
Buccess  which  her  'Pearls  of  the  Peerage'  had?  She  is 
going  to  do  the  '  Beauties  of  the  Baronetage  '  ;  then  we  shall 
have  the  '  Daughters  of  the  Dustmen,'  or  some  such  other 
collection  of  portraits.  Lady  Flummery  has  around  her  a 
score  of  literary  gentlemen,  who  are  bound  to  her,  body  and 
soul  ;  give  them  a  dinner,  a  smile  from  an  opera  box,  a  wave 
of  the  hand  in  Rotten  Row,  and  they  are  hers,  neck  and  heels. 
Vides,  ml  fill,  etc.  See,  my  son, with  what  a  very  small  dose  of 
humbug  men  are  to  be  bought.  I  know  many  of  these  indi- 
viduals :  there  is  my  friend  M'Lather,  an  immcTise,  pudgy  man; 
I  saw  him  one  day  walking  through  Bond  Street  in  company 
with  an  enormous  ruby  breast-pin.  '  Mac  ! '  shouted  your 
humble  servant,  '  that  is  a  Flummery  ruby '  ;  and  Mac  hated 
and  Qursed  us  ever  after.  Presently  came  little  Fitch,  the  artist; 
he  was  rigged  out  in  an  illuminated  velvet  waistcoat — Flum- 
mery again.  '  There's  only  one  like  it  in  town,'  whispered  Fitch 
to  me  confidentially,  '  and  Flummery  has  tliat.'  To  be  sure, 
Fitch  had  given, in  return, half  a  dozenof  the  prettiest  drawings 
in  the  world.  'I  wouldn't  charge  for  them,  you  know,'  he  says  ; 
'  for,  hang  it.  Lady  Flummery  is  my  friend.'     O  Fitch,  Fitch  ! 

Fifty  more  instances  could  be  adduced  of  her  lad^-ship's 
wa3'^s  of  briber3^  She  bribes  the  critics  to  praise  her,  and  the 
writers  to  Avrite  for  her  ;  and  the  public  flocks  to  her  as  it  will 
to  any  other  tradesman  who  is  properly  puffed.  Out  comes 
the  book  ;  as  for  its  merits,  Ave  may  allow,  cheerfully,  that 
Lady  Flummery  has  no  lack  of  that  natural  esprit  which  every 
Avoman  possesses  ;  but  here  praise  stops.  For  the  style,  she 
does  not  know  her  own  language  ;  but,  in  revenge,  has  a  smat- 
tering of  half  a  dozen  others.  Slie  interlards  her  works  with 
fearful  quotations  from  the  French,  fiddle-faddle  extracts  from 
Italian  operas,  German  phrases  fiercely  mutilated,  and  a  scrap 
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or  two  of  bad  Spanish  ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  these  murders 
she  calls  herself  an  authoress.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  such 
word  as  authoress.  If  any  young  nobleman  or  gentleman  of 
Eton  College,  when  calle<l  upon  to  indite  a  C()])y  of  verses  in 
])raise  of  Sappho,  or  the  Countess  of  Dash,  or  Lady  Charlotte 
What-d'ye-caU'cm,  or  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Somebody,  should 
fondly  imagine  that  he  might  apply  to  those  fair  creatures  the 
title  of  cmctrix — I  pity  that  young  nobleman's  or  gentleman's 
case.  Dr.  AVordsworth  and  assistants  would  swish  that 
error  out  of  him  in  a  way  that  need  not  here  be  mentioned. 
Remember  it  henceforth,  ye  writeresses — there  is  no  such  a 
w^ord  as  authoress.  Auctor,  madam,  is  the  word.  '  Opthna  tu 
proprii  7iominis  auctor  eris  y  '  which,  of  course,  means  that  you 
are,  by  jorav  proper  name,  an  author,  not  an  authoress  :  the 
line  is  in  Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  where  anybody  may  see  it. 

This  point  is  settled,  then  :  there  is  no  such  Avord  as 
authoress.  But  what  of  that  ?  Are  authoresses  to  be  bound 
by  the  rules  of  grammar  ?  The  sui)position  is  absurd.  We 
don't  expect  them  to  know  their  own  language  ;  we  prefer 
rather  the  little  graceful  pranks  and  liberties  they  take  with  it. 
When,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  authoress,  who  wrote  a 
diaress,  calls  somebody  the  jjrototype  of  his  own  father,  we 
feel  an  obligation  to  her  ladyship  ;  the  language  feels  an  obli- 
gation ;  it  has  a  charm  and  a  privilege  with  whicli  it  was  never 
before  endowed  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  can  call  ourselves 
antetypesof  our  grandmothers — can  prophecy  what  we  had  for 
dinner  yesterday,  and  so  on — we  get  into  a  new  range  of 
thought,  and  discover  sweet  regions  of  fanc}'^  and  poetry  of 
which  the  mind  hath  never  even  had  a  notion  XMitil  now. 

It  may  be  then  considered  as  certain  that  an  autlioress  ought 
not  to  know  her  own  tongue.  Literature  and  politics  have  this 
privilege  in  common,  that  any  ignoramus  may  excel  in  both. 
No  a])pretiticesliij)  is  required,  that  is  certain  ;  and  if  any  gen- 
tleman doubts,  let  us  refer  him  to  the  popular  woiks  of  the 
present  day,  where,  if  he  find  a  particle  of  scholarship,  or  any 
acquaintance  with  anj^  books  in  any  language,  or  if  he  be  dis- 
gusted by  any  absurd,  stiff,  old-fashioned  notions  of  gram- 
matical propriety,  we  are  ready  to  qualif}'-  our  assertion.  A 
friend  of  ours  came  to  us  the  other  day  In  great  trouble.  His 
dear  little  boy,  who  had  been  for  some  months  attache  to  the 
stables  of  Mr.  '^Pilbury's  establishment,  took  a  fancy  to  tlie 
corduroy  breeches  of  some  other  gt-ntlenian  eni|»loved  in  the 
same  eni])oriuin — appi'oprialed  them,  and  al'tciward  disposed 
of  them  for  a  1ril1iii<'- sum  lo   a    relation      1    believe   liis   iimcIl'. 
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For  this  harmless  freak  poor  Sam  was  absolute!}^  seized,  tried 
at  Clerkenwell  Sessions,  and  condemned  to  six  months'  useless 
rotatory  labor  at  the  House  of  Correction.  '  The  poor  fellow 
was  bad  enough  before,  sir,'  said  his  father,  confidiiig  in  our 
philanthropy  :  'he  picked  up  such  a  deal  of  slang  among  the 
stable  boys  ;  but  if  you  could  hear  liim  since  he  came  from  the 
mill  !  He  knocks  you  down  with  it,  sir.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  of  his 
becoming  a  regular  prig  ;  for  though  he's  a 'cute  chap,  can  read 
and  write,  and  is  mighty  smart  and  handy,  yet  no  one  will  take 
him  into  service  on  account  of  that  business  of  the  breeches'! ' 
'  What,  sir  !  '  exclaimed  we,  amazed  at  the  man's  simplicity  ; 
'  such  a  son,  and  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him  !  a  'cutc 

"fellow,  Avho  can  write,  who  has  been  educated  in  a  stable-yard, 
and  has  had  six  months'  polish  in  a  university — I  mean  a'' 
prison — and  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him  ?     Make  a 

fashionable  novelist  of  him,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! '  And  proud 
am  I  to  say  that  that  young  man,  every  evening,  after  he  comes 
home  from  his  work  (he  has  taken  to  street  sweeping  in  the 
day,  and  I  don't  advise  him  to  relinquish  a  certainty) — proud 
am  I  to  say  that  he  devotes  every  evening  to  literary  composi-' 
tion,  and  is  coming  out  with  a  novel,  in  numbers,  of  the  most 
fashionable  kind. 

This  little  episode  is  only  given  for  the  sake  of  example  ; 

par  exemple,  as  our  authoress  would  say,  who  delights  in  Frenclfi 
of  the  very  worst  kind.  The  public  likes  oidy  the  extremes  of 
society,  and  votes  mediocrity  vulgar.  From  the  author  thej 
will  take  nothing  but  Fleet  Ditch  ;  from  the  authoress,  only 
the  finest  of  rose  water.  I  have  read  so  manj^  of  her  ladyship  s 
novels  that,  egad  !  now  I  don't  care  for  anything  under  a  mai'- 
quis.  Why  the  deuce  should  we  listen  to  the  intrigues,  the  mii!^- 
fortunes,the  virtues,and  conversations  of  a  couple  of  countessd^s 
for  instajice,  when  we  can  have  duchesses  for  our  money  ? 
What's  a  baronet  ?  Pish  !  pish  !  that  great  coarse  red  fist  in 
liis  scutcheon  turns  me  sick  !  What's  a  baron  ?  A  fellow  with 
only  one  more  ball  than  a  pawnbroker;  and, upon  m\  conscience, . 
just  as  common.  Dear  Lady  Flummery,  in  your  next  novel  give ' 
us  no  more  of  these  low  people  ;  nothing  under  strawbeny 
leaves,  for  the  mercy  of  Heaven  !     Suppose,  now,  you  write  us 

ALBERT ; 

OR, 

WHISPERINGS   AT   WINDSOR. 

BY  THE  LADY  FRANCES  FLUMMERY. 
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There  is  a  subject — fashionable  circles,  curious  revelations, 
exclusive  excitement,  etc.  To  be  sure,  you  must  here  introduce 
a  viscount,  and  that  is  sadly  vulgar  ;  but  we  will  pass  him  for 
the  sake  of  the  \m\n%leY'n\\  j^ortefeuUle,  which  is  genteel.  'J'hen 
A'ou  might  do  '  Leopold;  or,  the  Bride  of  Neuilly  ' ;  *  The  Vic- 
tim of  Wiirtemberg '  ;  '  Olga  ;  or,  the  Autocrat's  Daughter ' 
(a  capital  title)  ;  '  Henri ;  or,  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury '  ;  we  can  fancy  the  book,  and  a  sweet  paragraph  about 
it  in  Timson's  paper. 

'  Hexri,  by  Lady  Frances  Flummery. — Henri  !  Who  can  he 
be?  A  little  bird  whispers  in  our  ear  that  the  gifted  and  talented 
Sappho  of  our  hemisphere  has  discovered  some  curious  ))articu- 
lars  in  the  life  of  a  certain  yoking  chevalier,  whose  appearance  at 
Rome  has  so  frightened  the  court  of  the  Tu-l-ries.  Henri  de 
B-rd — ux  is  of  an  age  when  the  yoiDUf  god  can  shoot  his  darts 
into  the  bosom  with  fatal  accuracy  ;  and  if  the  jVlarchesini  degli 
Spinachi  (whose  portrait  our  lovely  authoress  has  sung  witii  a 
kindred  hand)  be  as  beauteous  as  she  is  represented  (and  as  all 
who  have  visited  in  the  exclusive  circles  of  the  eternal  city  say 
she  is),  no  wonder  at  her  effect  upon  the  prince.  Verbum  sap. 
We  hear  that  a  few  copies  are  still  remaining.  The  enterpris- 
ing publishers,  Messrs.  Soap  &  Diddle,  have  announced,  we 
see,  several  other  works  by  the  same  accomplished  pen.' 

Tills  paragraph  makes  its  appearance,  in  small  type,  in  the 

by  the  side,  perhaps,  of  a  disinterested  recommendation 

of  bears'-grease,  or  some  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  cheap- 
ness of  plate  in  Cornhill.  Well,  two  or  three  days  after,  my 
dear  Timson,  who  has  been  asked  to  dinner,  writes  in  his  own 
hand,  and  causes  to  be  printed  in  the  largest  type,  au  article  to 
the  following  effect : 

'  HENRI. 

'  BY  I,ADY  F.  FLUMMERY. 

'  This  is  another  of  the  graceful  evergreens  which  the  fair 
fingers  of  Lady  Faimy  Fluiiuuery  are  continually  strewing  upon 
our  path.  At  once  profound  and  caustic,  truthful  aiul  passion- 
ate, we  are  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  manly 
grandeur  of  her  ladyship's  mind,  or  the  exquisite  nymph-like 
delicacy  of  it.  Strange  power  of  fancy  !  Sweet  enchantress, 
that  rules  the  mind  at  will,  stiring  up  the  utmost  depths  of  it 
into  passion  and  storm,  or  wreathing  and  tlimpling  its  e.ilm  sur- 
face with  countless  summer  smiles.  As  a  great  bard  of  old 
time  lias  expressed  it,  what,  do  we  not  owe  to  womaTi  ? 

'  What  do  we  not   owe   her?     ^Nlore  love,   inore   happiness, 
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more  calm  of  vexed  spirit,  more  truthful  aid,  and  pleasant 
counsel  ;  in  joy,  more  delicate  sympathy  ;  in  sorrow,  more 
kind  companionship.  AVe  look  into  her  cheery'  ej'es,  and  in 
those  wells  of  love,  care  drowns  ;  we  listen  to  her  siren  voice, 
and  in  that  balmy  music,  banished  hope  comes  winging  to  the 
breast  again.' 

This  goes  on  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  column  :  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  it  ;  but  Avith  flowers,  angels,  Words- 
wortli's  poems,  aTid  the  old  dramatists  one  can  never  be  wrong, 
I  think;  and  though  I  have  written  the  above  paragraphs  my- 
self, and  don't  understand  a  word  of  them,  I  can't,  upon  my 
conscience,  helj)  thinking  that  they  are  mighty  pretty  writing. 
After, then, this  lias  gone  on  for  about  three-quarters  of  acolumn 
(Timson  does  it  in  spare  minutes,  and  fits  it  to  any  book  that 
Lady  Fanny  brings  out),  he  proceeds  to  particularize,  thus  : 

*  The  grinding  excitement  which  thrills  through  every  fiber 
of  the  soul  as  we  peruse  these  passionate  pages  is  almost  too 
painful  to  bear.  Nevertheless,  one  drains  the  draughts  of 
poesy  to  the  dregs,  so  deliciously  intoxicating  is  its  nature. 
We  defy  any  man  who  begins  these  volumes  to  quit  them  ere 
he  has  perused  each  line.  The  plot  may  be  briefly  told  as 
thus:  Heni'i,  an  exiled  prince  of  Franconia  (it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  flimsy  allegory),  arrives  at  Rome,  and  is  presented 
to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  At  a  feast,  given  in  his  honor  at 
the  Vatican,  a  dancing  girl  (tlie  loveliest  creation  that  ever 
issued  from  ])oet's  brain)  is  introduced,  and  exhibits  some 
specimens  of  her  art.  The  young  prince  is  instantaneously 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  tlie  saltatrice  ;  he  breathes  into 
her  ear  the  accents  of  his  love,  and  is  listened  to  with  favor. 
He  has,  however,  a  rival,  and  a  powerful  one.  The  Pope  has 
already  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Apulian  maid,  and  burns  with 
lawless  passion.  One  of  the  grandest  scenes  ever  writ  occurs 
between  the  rivals.  The  Pope  offers  to  Castanetta  every  teni])- 
tation  ;  he  will  even  resign  his  crown  and  marry  her  ;  but  she 
refuses.  The  prince  can  make  no  such  offers  ;  he  cannot  wed 
her  :  '  The  blood  of  Borbone,'  he  says,  *  may  not  be  thus 
misallied.'  He  determines  to  avoid  her.  In  despair  she 
throws  herself  off  the  Tarpeian  rock  ;  and  the  Pope  becomes 
a  maniac.     Such  is  an  outline  of  this  tragic  tale. 

'Besides  this  fabulous  and  melancholy  part  of  the  narrative, 
which  is  unsurpassed,  much  is  written  in  the  gay  and  spark- 
ling style  for  which  our  lovely  author  is  unrivaled.     The  sketch 
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of  the  Mavcbesina  degli  Spiiiaclii  and  her  lover,  the  Duca  di 
Gammoni,  is  delicious  ;  and  the  intrigue  between  the  beauti- 
ful Princess  Kalbsbratcn  and  Count  Bouterbrod  is  exquisitely 
painted  :  everybody,  of  course,  knows  who  these  characteis 
are.  The  discover}'  of  the  manner  in  which  Kartoffeln,  tlu; 
Saxon  envoy,  poisons  the  princess'  dishes,  is  only  a  graceful 
and  real  repetition  of  a  story  which  was  agitated  throughout 
all  the  diplomatic  circles  last  year.  Schinken,  the  Westpha- 
lian,  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  nor  011a,  the  Spanish  sp3^  How 
does  Lady  Fanny  Flummery,  poet  as  she  is,  possess  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  and  a  keenness  of  perception  which  would  do 
lionor  to  a  Rabelais  or  a  Rochefoucauld  ?  To  those  wlio  ask 
this  question  we  have  one  reply,  and  that  an  example  :  Not 
among  women,  'tis  true  ;  for  till  the  Lady  Fanny  came  among 
ns,  woman  never  soared  so  high.  Not  among  women,  indeed  ! 
— but  in  comparing  her  to  that  great  spirit  for  whom  our  ven- 
eration is  highest  and  holiest  we  offer  no  dislionor  to  his 
shrine  ;  in  saying  that  he  who  wrote  of  Romeo  and  Des- 
demona  might  have  drawn  Castanetta  and  Enrico,  we  utter 
but  the  truthful  expressions  of  our  hearts  ;  in  asserting  that 
so  long  as  SiiAKsrERE  lives  so  long  will  Flummery  endure  ; 
in  declaring  that  he  who  rules  in  all  hearts,  and  over  all  spirits 
and  all  climes,  has  found  a  congenial  spirit,  we  do  but  justice 
to  Lady  Fanny — justice  to  him  who  sleeps  by  Avon  ! ' 

With  which  we  had  better,  perhaps,  conclude.  Our  object 
has  been  in  descanting  upon  the  fashionable  authoress  to 
point  out  the  influence  Avhicli  her  writing  possesses  over 
society,  rather  than  to  criticise  her  life.  The  former  is  quite 
harmless  ;  and  we  don't  pretend  to  be  curious  about  the  latter. 
The  woman  herself  is  not  so  blamable  :  it  is  the  silly  people 
who  cringe  at  her  feet  that  do  the  mischief,  and,  gulled  them- 
selves, gull  the  most  gullable  of  publics.  Think  you,  O 
Timson,  that  her  ladyship  asks  you  for  your  bemix  yeiix  or 
your  wit  ?     Fool  !  you  do  think  so,  or  try  and  think  so  ;  atul 

yet  you  know  she  loves  not  you,  but   the  newspa])er. 

Think,  little  Fitch,  in  your  fine  waistcoat,  how  dearly  you 
have  paid  for  it  !  Think,  INl'Lather,  how  many  smirks  and 
lies  and  columns  of  good  three-half])ence  a  line  matter  that 
big  garnet  \)\\\  has  cost  3'ou!  The  woman  laughs  at  y<iu,  man  ! 
you,  who  fancy  that  she  is  smitten  with  you — laughs  at  your 
absurd  ])rett'nsions,  your  way  of  eating  hsh  at  dinner,  your 
great  hands,  your  eyes,  your  \\hiskei's,  your  coat,  and 
your  strange  north-country  twang.  Down  with  this  Dolilnh  I 
Avauut,  O  Circe  !  giver  of  poisonous  feeds.    To  your  natural 
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haunts,  ye  gentlemen  of  the  press  !  If  bachelors,  frequent 
your  taverns,  and  be  content.  Better  is  Sally  the  waiter,  and. 
the  first  cut  of  the  joint,  than  a  dinner  of  four  courses,  and 
humbug  therewith.  Ye  who  are  married,  go  to  your  homes  ; 
dine  not  with  those  persons  who  scorn  your  wives.  Go  not 
forth  to  parties,  that  ye  may  act  Tom  Fool  for  the  amusement 
of  my  lord  and  my  lady  ;  but  play  your  natural  follies  among 
your  natural  friends.  Do  this  for  a  few  years,  and  the  fash- 
ionable authoress  is  extinct.  O  Jove,  wliat  a  prospect  !  She 
too  has  retreated  to  her  own  natural  calling,  being  as  much 
out  of  place  in  a  book  as  you,  my  dear  M'Lather,  in  a  draw- 
ing room.  Let  milliners  look  up  to  her  ;  let  Howell  and  James 
swear  by  her  ;  let  simpering  dandies  caper  about  her  car  ;  let 
her  write  poetry  if  she  likes,  but  only  for  the  most  exclusive 
circles  ;  let  mantua-makers  puff  her — but  not  men.  Let  such 
things  be,  and  the  fashionable  authoress  is  no  more  !  Blessed, 
blessed  thought  !  No  more  fiddle-faddle  novels  !  no  more 
namby-pamby  poetry  !  no  more  fribble  '  Blossoms  of  Loveli- 
ness ! '     When  will  you  arrive,  oh,  happy  Golden  Age  ? 

THE  ARTISTS. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  there  was  once  a  time  when 
the  quarter  of  Soho  was  thronged  by  the  fashion  of  London. 
Many  wide  streets  are  there  in  the  neighborhood,  stretching 
cheerfully  toward  Middlesex  Hospital  in  the  north,  bounded 
by  Dean  Street  in  the  west,  where  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Wil- 
liam's time  used  to  dwell — till  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  Blooms- 
bury  put  Soho  out  of  fashion,  and  Great  Russell  Street  became 
the  pink  of  the  mode. 

Both  these  quarters  of  the  town  have  submitted  to  the  awful 
rule  of  nature,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  undergoing  the  dire 
process  of  decay.  Fashion  has  deserted  Soho,  and  left  her  in 
her  gaunt,  lonely  old  age.  The  houses  have  a  vast,  dingy, 
moldy,  dowager  look.  No  more  beaux,  in  mighty  periwigs, 
ride  by  in  gilded  clattering  coaches  ;  no  more  lackeys  accom- 
pany them,  bearing  torches,  and  shouting  for  precedence.  A 
solitary  policeman  paces  these  solitary  streets — the  only  dandy 
in  the  neighborhood.  You  hear  the  milkman  yelling  his  milk 
with  a  startling  distinctness,  and  the  clack  of  a  servant  girl's 
pattens  sets  people  a-staring  from  the  windows. 

With  Bloomsbury  we  have  here  nothing  to  do  ;  but  as  gen- 
teel stockbrokers  inhabit  the  neighborhood  of  Regent's  Park 
— as  lawyers  have  taken  possession  of  Russell  Square — so 
ai'tists  have  seized  upon  the  desolate  quarter  of  Soho.     They 
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are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  Borners  Street,  l^p  to 
tlie  present  time  naturalists  have  never  been  able  to  account 
for  tliis  mystery  of  their  residence.  What  has  a  ])ainter  to  do 
■with  IMiddlesex  Hospital  ?  He  is  to  be  found  in  Charlotte 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  And  why  !  Philosophy  cannot  tell, 
any  more  than  why  milk  is  found  in  a  coeoanut. 

Look  at  Newman  Street.  Has  earth,  in  any  dismal  corner 
of  her  great  round  face,  a  spot  more  desperately  gloomy? 
The  windows  are  spotted  with  wafers,  holding  up  ghastly  bills 
that  tell  you  the  house  is  '  To  Let.'  Nobody  walks  there — 
not  even  an  old-clothes-man  ;  the  first  inhabited  house  has  bars 
to  the  windows,  and  bears  the  name  of  '  Ahasuerus,  officer  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex '  ;  and  here,  above  all  places,  must 
painters  take  up  their  quarters — day  by  day  must  these  reck- 
less people  pass  Ahasuerus'  treble  gate.  There  was  my  poor 
friend  Tom  Tickner  (who  did  those  sweet  things  for  'The 
Book  of  Beauty').  Tom,  who  could  not  pay  his  washer- 
Avoman,  lived  opposite  the  bailiff's  ;  and  could  see  every  miser- 
able debtor  or  greasy  Jew  writ-bearer  that  went  in  or  out  of 
his  door.  The  street  begins  with  a  bailiff's,  and  ends  with  a 
hospital.  I  wonder  how  men  live  in  it,  and  are  decently  cheer- 
ful, with  this  gloomy,  double-barreled  moral  pushed  perpetually 
into  their  faces.  Here,  however,  the}'  persist  in  living,  no  ojie 
knows  why;  owls  may  still  be  found  roosting  in  Netley  Abbey, 
and  a  few  Arabs  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  minute  in  Palmyra. 

The  ground  floors  of  the  houses  where  painters  live  are 
mostly  make-believe  shops,  black,  empty  warehouses,  contain- 
ing fabulous  goods.  There  is  a  sedan  chair  o])posite  a  house 
in  Rathbone  Place,  that  I  have  myself  seen  every  day  for  forty- 
three  years.  The  house  has  commonly  a  huge  india-rubber- 
colored  Uoor,  with  a  couple  of  glistening  brass  plates  and  bells. 
A  portrait  })ainter  lives  on  the  first  floor  ;  a  great  historical 
genius  inhabits  the  second.  Remark  the  first  floor's  middle 
drawing  room  window  ;  it  is  four  feet  higher  than  its  two  com- 
panions, and  has  taken  a  fancy  to  peep  into  the  second  floor 
froTit.  So  much  for  the  outward  aj)pearance  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  for  the  quarters  in  which  they  commonly  dwell, 
'^rhey  seem  to  love  solitude,  and  their  mighty  spirits  rejoice  in 
vastness  and  gloomj'  ruin, 

1  don't  say  a  word  here  about  those  geniuses  who  frequent 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  and  have  picture  frames  con- 
taining a  little  galK'iy  of  miniature  peers,  beauties,  and  general 
officeis  in  the  Quadrant,  tlu'  passages  about  St.  IMarlin's  I.ane, 
the  Si  I'and,  and  ('heapside.      Lord  Lviidhiii'st   is   lobe   seen  in 
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many  of  these  gratis  exhibitions — Lord  Lyndhurst  cribbed 
from  Chalon  ;  Lady  Peel  from  SirTliomas  ;  Miss  Croker  from 
the  same  ;  tJie  Duke  from  ditto  ;  an  original  officer  in  the 
Spanish  Legion  ;  a  colonel  or  so,  of  the  Bunhill  Row  Fenci- 
bies  ;  a  lady  on  a  yellow  sofa,  with  four  children  in  little  caps 
and  blue  ribbons.  We  have  all  of  us  seen  these  pretty  pic- 
tures, and  are  aware  tliat  our  own  features  may  be  '  done  in 
this  style,'  Then  there  is  the  man  on  the  chain  pier  at 
Brigliton,  who  pares  out  your  likeness  in  sticking  plaster  ; 
there  is  Miss  Croke,  or  Miss  Runt,  who  gives  lessons  in 
Poonah-painting,  japanning,  or  mezzotinting  ;  Miss  Stump, 
who  attends  ladies'  scliools  with  large  chalk  heads  from  Le 
Brun  or  the  Cartoons  ;  Rubbery,  who  instructs  young  gentle- 
men's establishments  in  pencil  ;  and  Sepio,  of  the  AVater-Color 
Societ}',  who  paints  before  eight  2)upils  daily,  at  a  guinea  an 
hour,  keeping  his  own  drawings  for  himself. 

All  tliese  persons,  as  the  most  indifferent  reader  must  see, 
equally  belong  to  the  tribe  of  artists  (the  last  not  more  than 
the  first),  and  in  an  article  like  this  should  be  mentioned 
properl}'.  But  though  this  paper  has  been  extended  from  eight 
pages  to  sixteen,  not  a  volume  would  suffice  to  do  justice  to 
the  biographies  of  the  persons  above  mentioned.  Think  of 
the  superb  Sepio,  in  a  liglit-blue  satin  cravat,  and  a  light-brown 
coat,  and  yellow  kids,  tripping  daintil}'  from  Grosveiior  Square 
to  Gloucester  Place,  a  small  sugar-loaf  boy  following,  who 
carries  his  morocco  portfolio.  Sepio  scents  his  handkerchief, 
curls  his  hair,  and  wears  on  a  great  coarse  fist  a  large  emerald 
ring  that  one  of  hispuj»ils  gave  him.  He  would  not  smoke  a 
cigar  for  the  world  ;  he  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  opera  ; 
and,  gods  !  how  he  grins,  and  Avaggles  his  head  about,  as  Lady 
Flummery  nods  to  him  from  her  box. 

He  goes  to  at  least  six  great  parties  in  the  season.  At  the 
houses  where  he  teaches  he  has  a  faint  hope  that  he  is  received 
as  an  equal,  and  propitiates  scornful  footmen  by  absurd  dona- 
tions of  sovereigns.  The  rogue  has  plenty  of  them.  He  has  a 
stockbrokei",  and  a  power  of  guinea  lessons  stowed  away  in 
the  consuls.  There  are  a  number  of  young  ladies  of  genius  in 
the  aristocracy  who  admire  hira  hugely  ;  he  begs  you  to  con- 
tradict the  report  about  him  and  Lady  Smigsmag  ;  every  now 
and  then  he  gets  a  present  of  game  from  a  marquis;  the  Cit}' 
ladies  die  to  have  lessons  of  him  ;  he  prances  about  the  Park 
on  a  highbred  cocktail,  with  lacquered  boots  and  enormous 
high  heels  ;  and  he  has  a  mother  and  sisters  somewhere — 
washerwomen,  it  is  said,  in  Pimlico. 
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How  different  is  his  fate  to  tliat  of  poor  Rubber}',  the 
school  drawing  master  !  Highgate,  Homerton,  Putney,'llack- 
ney,  Hornsey,  Turnliam  Green,  are  his  resorts  ;  he  has  a  select 
seminary  to  attend  at  every  one  of  these  places  ;  and  if,  from 
all  these  nurseries  of  youth,  he  obtains  a  sufficient  number  of 
half  crowns  to  pay  his  week's  bills,  what  a  happ}^  man  is  he  ! 

Pie  lives  most  likely  in  a  third  floor  in  Howland  Street,  and 
has  commonly  live  children,  who  have  all  a  marvelous  talent 
for  drawing — all  save  one,  perhaps,  that  is  an  idiot,  which  a 
poor  sick  mother  is  ever  carefully  tending,  Sepio's  great  aim 
and  battle  in  life  is  to  be  considered  one  of  the  aristocracy ; 
honest  Rubbery  would  fain  be  thought  a  gentleman  too  ;  but, 
indeed,  lie  does  not  know  whether  he  is  so  or  not.  Why  be  a 
gentleman  ?  A  gentleman  artist  does  not  obtain  the  wages  of 
a  tailor  ;  Rubbery's  butcher  looks  down  upon  him  with  a  royal 
scorn;  and  his  wife,  poor  gentle  soul  (a  clergyman's  daughter, 
who  married  him  in  the  firm  belief  that  her  John  would  be 
knighted,  and  make  an  immense  fortune) — his  wife,  I  say,  has 
many  fierce  looks  to  suffer  from  Mrs.  Butcher,  and  many  meek 
excuses  or  prayers  to  proffer  when  she  cannot  pay  her  bill, — 
or  when,  worst  of  all,  she  has  humbly  to  beg  for  a  little  scrap 
of  meat  upon  credit  against  John's  coming  home.  He  has 
five-and-twenty  miles  to  walk  that  day,  and  must  have  some- 
thing nourishing  when  he  comes  in — he  is  killing  himself,  poor 
fellow,  she  knows  he  is  ;  and  Miss  Crick  has  j)romised  to  pay 
him  his  quarter's  charge  on  the  very  next  Saturda}'.  '  Gentle- 
folks, indeed,'  says  Mrs.  Butcher  ;  '  pretty  gentlefolks  these — 
as  can't  pay  for  half  a  pound  of  steak  ! '  Let  us  thank  Heaven 
that  the  artist's  wife  has  her  meat,  however — there  is  good  in 
that  shrill,  fat,  mottled-faced  Mrs.  Brisket,  after  all. 

Think  of  the  labors  of  that  poor  Rubber3^  He  was  up  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and  toiled  till  nine  upon  a  huge  damp  icy 
lithograpic  stone  ;  on  which  he  has  drawn  the  '  Star  of  the 
Wave,'  or  the  'Queen  of  tlie  Tourney,'  or  'She  met  at 
Almack's,'  for  Lady  Flummery's  last  new  song.  This  done, 
at  half-past  nine  he  is  to  be  seen  striding  across  Kensington 
Gardens  to  wait  upon  the  before-named  Miss  Crick,  at  Lamont 
House.  Transport  j'^ourself  in  imagination  to  the  Misses 
Kittle's  seminary,  Potzdam  Villa,  U|)per  Honierton,  four  miles 
from  Shoreditch;  and  at,  h.ilf-jcist  two  Professor  ilubbeiy  is  to 
be  seen  swinging  along  toward  the  gate.  Somebody  is  on  the 
lookout  for  him  ;  indeed  it  is  his  eldest  daughter,  JMarianne, 
who  has  been  pacing  the  shrubbery,  and  peering  over  the  green 
railings  this  half  hour  past.     She  is  with  the  Misses  Kittle  on 
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the  '  mutual  system,'  a  thousand  times  more  despised  than  the 
butchers'  and  the  grocers'  daughters  who  are  educated  on  the 
same  terms,  and  whose  papas  are  warm  men  in  Aklgate. 
Wednesday  is  the  happiest  day  of  Marianne's  week  :  and  this 
the  happiest  hour  of  Wednesday.  Behohl  !  Professor  Rub- 
bery wipes  liis  hot  brow  and  kisses  the  poor  thing,  and  they  go 
in  together  out  of  tlie  rain,  and  lie  tells  her  that  the  twins  are 
well  out  of  the  measles,  thank  God  !  and  that  Tom  has  just 
done  the  Antinous  in  a  way  that  must  make  him  sure  of  the 
Academy  prize,  and  that  mother  is  better  of  her  rheumatism 
now.  He  has  brought  her  a  letter,  in  large  round  hand,  from 
Poll}'^;  a  famous  soldier,  drawn  by  little  Frank;  and  when,  after 
•his  two  hours'  lesson.  Rubbery  is  off  again,  our  dear  Marianne 
cons  over  the  letter  and  picture  a  hundred  times  with  soft 
tearful  smiles,  and  stows  them  away  in  an  old  writing  desk, 
amid  a  heap  more  of  precious  home  relics,  wretched  trumpery 
scraps  and  baubles,  that  you  and  I,  madam,  would  sneer  at  ; 
but  tliat  in  the  ])Oor  child's  eyes  (and,  I  think,  in  the  eyes  of 
One  who  knows  how  to  value  widow's  mites  and  humble  sin- 
ners' offerings)  are  better  than  banknotes  and  Pitt  diamonds. 
Oh,  kind  Heaven,  that  has  given  these  treasures  to  the  poor  ! 
Many  and  many  an  hour  does  ^larianne  lie  awake  with  full  eyes, 
and  yearn  for  that  wretched  old  lodging  in  Ilowland  Street, 
where  mother  and  brothers  lie  sleeping  ;  and,  gods  !  what  a 
fete  it  is  when  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  she  comes  home  ! 
I  forget  how  many  hundred  millions  of  miles,  for  how  many 
billions  of  centuries,  how  many  thousands  of  decillions  of 
angels,  peris,  houris,  demons,  afreets,  and  the  like,  Mohammed 
traveled,  lived,  and  counted  duiing  the  time  that  some  water 
was  falling  from  a  bucket  to  the  ground  ;  but  have  we  not  been 
wandering  most  egregiously  away  from  Rubbery  during  the 
minute  in  which  his  daughter  is  changing  his  shoes,  and  taking 
off  his  reeking  mackintosh  in  the  hall  atPotzdam  Villa  ?  She 
thinks  him  the  finest  artist  that  ever  cut  an  H.  B.,  that's  posi- 
tive ;  and  as  a  drawitig  master  his  merits  are  wonderful  ;  for 
at  the  Misses  Kittle's  annual  vacation  festival,  when  the  young 
ladies'  drawings  are  exhibited  to  their  mammas  and  relatives 
(Rubbery  attending  in  a  clean  shirt,  with  his  wife's  large  broocii 
stuck  in  it,  and  drinking  negus  along  with  the  very  best) — at 
the  annual  festival,  I  say,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sixty-four 
drawings  exhibited — '  Tintern  Abbey,'  *  Kenilworth  Castle,' 
'  Horse — from  Carl  V^ernet,*  '  Head — from  West,'  or  what  not 
(say  sixteen  of  each  soi't) — are  the  one  exactly  as  good  as  the 
other  ;  so  that,  although  Miss  Slamcoe  gets  the  prize,  there  i§ 
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really  no  reason  why  Miss  Tiiiison,  who  is  only  four  years  okl, 
sliould  not  have  it,  her  design  being  accurately  stroke  for 
stroke,  tree  for  tree,  curl  for  curl,  the  same  as  Miss  Slamcoe's, 
who  is  eighteen.  The  fact  is,  tliat  of  these  drawings  Rubber}', 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  has  done  ever}^  single  stroke,  although 
the  girls  and  their  parents  are  ready  to  take  their  affidavits 
(or,  as  I  heard  once  a  great  female  grammarian  say,  their  affies 
davit)  that  tlie  drawing  master  has  never  been  near  the 
sketches.  This  is  the  way  with  them  ;  but  mark  !  when  young 
ladies  come  home,  are  settled  in  life,  and  mammas  of  families, 
can  they  design  so  much  as  a  horse  or  a  dog  or  a  '  moo-cow  ' 
for  little  Jack  who  bawls  out  for  them  ?  Not  they  !  Rub- 
bery's  pupils  have  no  more  notion  of  drawing  any  more  than 
Sepio's  of  painting  when  that  eminent  artist  is  away. 

Between  these  two  gentlemen  lie  a  whole  class  of  teachers 
of  drawing,  who  resemble  them  more  or  less.  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  Rubbery  takes  his  pipe  in  the  parlor  of  an  hotel,  of 
which  the  largest  room  is  devoted  to  the  convenience  of  poor 
people,  amateurs  of  Britisli  gin,  while  Sepio  trips  down  to  the 
club,  and  has  a  pint  of  the  smallest  claret  ;  but  of  course  the 
tastes  of  men  vary  ;  and  3'ou  find  them  simple  or  presuming, 
careless  or  prudent,  natural  and  vulgar,  or  false  and  atrociously 
genteel,  in  all  ranks  and  stations  of  life. 

As  for  the  other  persons  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discourse,  viz. :  the  cheap  portrait  painter,  the  portrait  cutter  in 
sticking  plaster,  and  Miss  Croke,  the  teacher  of  mezzotint  and 
Poonah-painting — nothing  need  be  said  of  them  in  this  place, 
as  we  have  to  speak  of  matters  more  important.  Only  about 
Miss  Croke,  or  about  other  professors  of  cheap  art,  let  the 
reader  most  sedulously  avoid  them.  Mezzotinto  is  a  take  in, 
Poonah-painting  a  rank,  villainous  deception.  So  is  '  Grecian 
art  without  brush  or  pencils.'  These  are  only  small  mechanical 
contrivances  over  which  young  ladies  are  made  to  lose  time. 
Atul  now,  having  disposed  of  tliese  small  skirmisliers  who  liover 
round  the  great  body  of  artists,  we  are  arrived  in  presence  of 
the  main  force,  that  we  must  begin  to  attack  in  form.  In  the 
'partition  of  the  eartli,'  as  it  has  been  described  b}'  Schiller, 
the  reader  will  remember  that  the  poet,  finding  himself  at  the 
end  of  the  general  scramble  without  a  single  niorsel  of  plumler, 
applied  passionately  to  Jove,  who  pitied  the  poor  fellow's  con- 
dition, and  complimented  him  with  a  seat  in  the  emjiyrean, 
'  The  strong  and  the  cunning,' says  Jupiter,  '  have  seized  upon 
the  inheritance  of  the  world  while  thou  wert  star-gazing  and 
rhytning  ;  not  one  single  acre  remains  wherewith  I  can  endow 
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thee  ;  but,  in  revenge,  if  thou  <art  disposed  to  visit  me  in  my 
own  heaven,  come  when  tliou  wilt,  it  is  always  open  to  thee.' 

The  cunning  and  strong  have  scrambled  and  struggled  more 
on  our  own  little  native  spot  of  earth  than  in  any  other  place 
on  the  world'ssurface  ;  and  the  Englishpoet  (whether  hehandles 
a  pen  or  a  pencil)  has  little  other  refuge  than  that  windy,  un- 
sul)stanti'il  one  which  Jove  has  vouchsafed  to  hira.  Such  airy 
board  and  lodging  is,  however,  distasteful  to  many,  who  pre- 
fer, therefore,  to  give  up  their  poetical  calling,  and,  in  a  vul- 
gar beef-eating  world,  to  feed  upon  and  tight  for  vulgar  beef. 

For  such  person.5  (among  the  class  of  painters)  it  may  be 
asserted  that  portrait  painting  was  invented.  It  is  the  artist's 
•compromise  with  heaven;  'the  light  of  common  day,'  in 
which,  after  a  certain  quantity  of  '  travel  from  the  East,'  the 
genius  fades  at  last.  Abbe  IJartheleiny  (who  sent  Le  Jeune 
Anacharsis  traveling  through  Greece  in  the  time  of  Plato — 
traveling  through  ancient  Greece  in  lace  ruffles,  red  heels,  and 
a  pigtail) — Abbe  Barthelemy,  I  sa}^,  declares  that  somebody 
was  once  standing  against  a  wall  in  the  sun,  and  thatsomebodj'" 
else  traced  the  outline  of  somebody's  shadow  ;  and  so  painting 
was  '  invented.'  Angelica  Kauffniann  has  made  a  neat  picture 
of  this  neat  subject  ;  and  very  well  worthy  she  was  of  handling 
it.  Her  painting  might  gi'ow  out  of  a  wall  and  a  piece  of  char- 
coal ;  and  honest  Barthelemy  might  be  satisfied  that  he  had 
here  traced  the  true  origin  of  the  art.  What  a  base  pedigree 
have  these  abominable  Greek,  French,  and  High-Dutch  hea- 
thens invented  for  that  which  is  divine  ! — a  wall,  ye  gods,  to  be 
represented  as  the  father  of  that  which  came  down  radiant  from 
you  !  Tile  man  who  invented  such  a  blasphemy'  ought  to  be  im- 
paled upon  broken  bottles,  or  shot  off  pitilessly  by  spring  guns, 
nailed  to  the  bricks  like  a  deal  owl  or  a  weasel, or  tied  up — a  kind 
of  vulgar  Promethens — and  baited  forever  by  the  house  dog. 

But  let  not  our  indignation  carry  us  too  far.  Lack  of  genius 
in  some,  of  bread  in  others,  of  patronage  in  a  shopkeeping 
world,  that  thinks  only  of  the  nseful,  and  is  little  inclined  to 
study  tlie  sublime, has  turned  thousands  of  persons  calling  them- 
selves, and  wishing  to  be,  artists,  into  so  many  common  face- 
painters,  who  must  look  out  for  the  '  kalon'in  the  fat  features 
of  a  red-gilled  alderman,  or,  at  best,  in  a  pretty,  simpering, 
white-necked  beauty  from  Almack's,  The  dangerous  charms 
of  these  latter,  especially,  have  seduced  away  many  painters  ; 
and  we  often  think  that  this  very  physical  superiority  which 
English  ladies  possess,  this  tempting'  brilliancy  of  health  and 
complexion  which  belongs  to  them  more  than  to  any  othersj 
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has  operated  upon  our  artists  as  a  serious  disadvantage,  and 
kept  them  from  better  things.  The  French  call  such  beauty, 
La  beaute  ((u  JJiable;  and  a  devilish  power  it  has  truly;  before 
our  Arinidas  and  Helens  how  many  Rinaldos  and  Pariseshave 
fallen,  who  are  content  to  forget  tlieir  glorious  calling,  and 
slumber  away  their  energies  in  the  laps  of  these  soft  tempters. 
Oh,  ye  British  encliantresses  !  I  never  see  a  gilded  annual- 
book  witliout  likening  it  to  a  small  island  near  Cape  Pelorus 
in  Sicily,  whither,  by  twanging  of  harps,  siiiging  of  ravishing 
melodies,  glancing  of  voluptuous  eyes,  and  the  most  beautiful 
fashionable  undress  in  the  Avorld,  the  naughty  sirens  lured  the 
passing  seaman.  Steer  clear  of  them,  ye  artists!  pull,  pull  for 
your  lives,  ye  crews  of  Suffolk  Street  and  the  Water-Color 
gallery  !  stop  your  ears,  bury  your  eyes,  tie  yourself  to  the  mast, 
and  away  with  you  from  the  gaudy,  smiling*  Books  of  Beauty.' 
Land,  and  you  are  ruined  !  Look  well  among  the  flowers  on 
yonder  beach — it  is  whitened  with  the  bones  of  painters. 

For  my  part,  I  never  have  a  model  under  seventy,  and  her 
with  several  shawls  and  a  cloak  on.  By  these  means  the  imag- 
ination gets  fair  play,  and  the  morals  remain  unendangered. 

Personalities  are  odious  ;  but  let  the  British  public  look  at 
pictures  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Shalloon — the  moral  British 
public — and  say  whether  our  grandchildren  (or  the  grandchil- 
dren of  the  exalted  personages  whom  Mr.  Shalloon  paints)  will 
not  have  a  queer  idea  of  the  maTiners  of  their  grandmammas, 
as  they  are  represented  in  the  most  beautiful,  dexterous,  capti- 
vating water-color  drawings  that  ever  were.  Heavenly  powers, 
how  they  simper  and  ogle  !  with  what  gimcracks  of  lace,  rib- 
bons, ferronieres,  smelling-bottles,  and  what  not,  is  every  one 
of  them  overloaded  !  What  shoulders,  what  ringlets,  what 
funny  little  pugdogs  do  they  most  of  them  exhibit  to  us  !  The 
days  of  Lancret  and  Wattoau  are  lived  over  again,  and  the 
court  ladies  of  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria  look  as  moral  as  the 
immaculate  countesses  of  the  days  of  Louis  Qiiinze.  The  last 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy  *  is  answerabie  for  man}"  sins 
and  many  imitators  ;  especially  for  that  gay,  simpering,  meretri- 
cious look  which  he  managed  to  give  to  every  lad}'  who  sat  to 
him  for  her  portrait  ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  more  curious  con- 
trast than  thnt  which  may  be  perceived  by  any  one  who  will 
examine  a  collection  of  his  portraits  by  the  side  of  some  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  They  seem  to  have  ]>ainted  different  races 
of  people  ;  and  when  one  hears  ver^'  old  gentlemen  talking  of 
the  superior  beauty  that  existed  in  their  early  days  (as  very  ol4 

*  Sir  TlioiiiuH  Lawrence. 
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gentlemen,  from  Xestor  downward,  have  and  will),  one  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  what  they  say  ;  at 
least,  that  the  men  and  women  under  George  the  Third  were 
far  superior  to  their  descendants  in  the  time  of  George  the 
Fourth.  Whither  has  it  fled — tliat  calm  matronly  grace,  or 
beautiful  virgin  innocence,  which  belonged  to  the  happy  women 
who  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  ?  Sir  Thomas'  ladies  are  ogling  out  of 
their  gilt  frames,  and  asking  us  for  admiration  ;  Sir  Joshua's 
sit  quiet,  in  maiden  meditation  fancy  free,  not  anxious  for 
applause,  but  sure  to  command  it  ;  a  thousand  times  more 
lovel^^  in  their  sedate  serenity  than  Sir  Thomas'  ladies  in  their 
smiles  and  their  satin  ball  dresses. 

But  this  is  not  the  general  notion,  and  the  ladies  i)refer  the 
manner  of  the  modern  artist.  Of  course,  such  being  the  case, 
the  painters  must  follow  the  fashion.  One  could  point  out 
half  a  dozen  artists  who,  at  Sir  Thomas'  death,  have  seized 
upon  a  shred  of  his  somewhat  tawdry  mantle.  Tliere  is  Car- 
mine, for  instance,  a  man  of  no  small  repute,  who  will  stand 
as  the  representative  of  his  class. 

Carmine  has  had  the  usual  education  of  a  painter  in  this 
country  ;  he  can  read  and  write — that  is,  has  sj^ent  years  draw- 
ing the  figure — and  has  made  his  foreign  lour.  It  may  be 
that  he  had  original  talent  once,  but  he  has  learned  to  forget 
this,  as  the  great  bar  to  his  success  ;  and  must  imitate  in  order 
to  live.  He  is  among  artists  what  a  dentist  is  among  surgeons, 
a  man  who  is  employed  to  decorate  the  human  head,  and  who  is 
paid  enormously  for  so  doing.  You  know  one  of  Carmine's 
beauties  at  any  exhibition,  and  see  the  process  by  which  they 
are  manufactured.  He  lengthens  the  noses,  widens  the  fore- 
heads, opens  the  eyes,  and  gives  them  the  proper  languishing 
leer ;  diminishes  the  mouth,  and  infallibly  tips  theendof  it  with 
a  pretty  smile  of  his  favorite  color.  lie  is  a  personable,  white- 
handed,  bald-headed,  middle-aged  man  now,  with  that  grave 
blandness  of  look  Avhich  one  sees  in  so  many  prosperous 
empty-headed  people.  He  lias  a  collection  of  little  stories  and 
court  gossip  about  Lady  This,  and  'my  particular  friend,  Lord 
So-and-so,'  which  he  lets  off  in  succession  to  every  sitter  ;  in- 
deed, a  most  bland,  irreproachable,  gentlemanlike  man.  He 
gives  most  patronizing  advice  to  young  artists,  and  makes  a 
point  of  praising  all — not  certainly  too  much,  but  in  a  gentle- 
manlike, indifferent,  simpering  way.  This  should  be  the 
maxim  with  prosperous  persons  who  have  had  to  make  their 
way,  and  wish  to  keep  what  they  have  made.  They  praise 
evei"3^body,    and   are    called   good-natured,    benevolent   men. 
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Surely  no  benevolence  is  so  easy  ;  it  simply  consists  in  lying 
and  smiling  and  wishing  everybody  M'ell.  You  will  get  to  do 
so  quite  naturally  at  last,  and  at  no  expense  of  truth.  At  first, 
when  a  man  has  feelings  of  his  own — feelings  of  love  or  of 
anger — this  perpetual  grin  and  good  humor  is  hard  to  maintain. 
I  used  to  imagine,  when  I  first  knew  Carmine,  that  there  were 
some  particular  springs  in  his  wig  (that  glossy,  oily,  curl  crop 
of  chestnut  hair)  that  pulled  up  his  features  into  a  smile,  and 
kept  the  muscles  so  fixed  for  the  day.  I  don't  think  so  now, 
and  should  say  he  grinned  even  when  he  was  asleep  and  his 
teeth  were  out  ;  the  smile  does  not  lie  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  wig,  but  in  the  construction  of  the  brain.  Claude  Carmine 
has  the  organ  of  doyiH-care-a-daniti-ativeness  wonderfully  de- 
veloped ;  not  that  reckless  don't-care-a-damn-ativeness  which 
leads  a  man  to  disregard  all  the  world,  and  himself  into  the 
bargain.  Claude  stops  before  he  comes  to  himself  ;  but  be- 
yond that  individual  member  of  the  Royal  Academj'^  lias  not 
a  single  sympathy  for  a  single  human  creature.  The  account 
of  his  friend's  deaths,  woes,  misfortunes,  or  good  luck  he  re- 
ceives with  equal  good  nature  ;  he  gives  three  splendid  dinners 
per  annum,  Gunter,  Dukes,  Fortnum  and  Mason,  everything  ; 
he  dines  out  the  other  362  days  in  the  jea.Y,  and  was  never 
known  to  give  away  a  shilling,  or  to  advance,  for  one  half 
hour,  the  forty  pounds  per  quarter  wages  that  he  gives  to 
Mr.  Scumble,  who  works  the  backgrounds,  limbs,  and  draperies 
of  his  porti-aits. 

He  is  not  a  good  painter — how  should  he  be,  whose  paint- 
ing, as  it  were,  never  goes  beyond  a  whisper,  and  Avho  would 
make  a  general  simpering  as  he  looked  at  an  advancing  cannon 
ball  ? — but  he  is  not  a  bad  painter,  being  a  keen,  respectable 
man  of  the  world,  who  has  a  cool  head,  and  knows  what  is 
what.  In  France,  where  tigerism  used  to  be  the  fashion  among 
the  painters,  I  make  no  doubt  C\armine  would  have  let  his 
beard  and  wig  grow,  and  looked  the  fiercest  of  the  fierce  ;  but 
with  us  a  man  must  be  genteel  ;  the  perfection  of  style  (in 
writing  and  in  drawing  rooms)  being  de  ne  pas  en  avoir,  Car- 
mine of  course  is  agreeably  vapid.  His  conversation  lias 
accordingly  the  flavor  and  briskness  of  a  clear,  brilliant,  stale 
bottle  of  soda  water — once  in  five  miinitesor  so  you  see  rising 
up  to  the  surface  a  little  bubble — a  little  tiny  shining  point  of 
wit — it  rises  and  explodes  feel)ly,  and  then  dies.  With  regard 
to  wit,  people  of  fashion  (as  we  are  given  to  understand)  are 
satisfied  with  a  mere  soiipQon  of  it.  Anything  more  were  in- 
decorous ;  a  genteel  stomach  could  not  bear  it ;  Carmine  knows 
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the  exact  proportions  of  the  dose,  and  would  not  venture  toad« 
minister  to  his  sitters  anytliing  beyond  the  requisite  quantity. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  said  here  about  Carmine — the 
man,  than  Carmine — the  artist  ;  but  what  can  be  written  about 
the  latter?  New  ladies  in  white  satin,  ne\^^  generals  in  red, 
new  peers  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  stout  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment pointing  to  inkstands  and  sheets  of  ietter  paper,  with  a 
Turkey  carpet  beneatli  them,  a  red  curtain  above  them,  a  Doric 
pillar  supporting  them,  and  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  lowering  and  flasliing  in  the  background,  spring 
up  every  year,  and  take  their  due  positions  '  upon  the  line'  in 
the  Academy,  and  send  their  complements  of  hundreds  to  swell 
Carmine's  heap  of  Consols,  If  he  paints  Lady  Flummery  for 
the  tenth  time,  in  the  character  of  the  tenth  Muse,  what  need 
have  we  to  say  anything  about  it?  The  man  is  a  good  work- 
man, and  will  manufacture  a  decent  article  at  the  best  price  ; 
but  we  should  no  more  think  of  noticing  each  than  of  writing 
fresh  critiques  upon  every  new  coat  that  Nugee  or  Stullz 
turned  out.  The  papers  say,  in  reference  to  his  picture,  '  No. 
591.  "  Full-length  portrait  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Dol- 
druni.  Carmine,  R.  A."  Mr.  Carmine  never  fails  ;  this  work, 
like  all  others  by  the  same  artist,  is  excellent  ;' — or,  *Xo.  591, 
etc.  The  lovely  Duchess  of  Doldrum  lias  received  from  Mr. 
Carmine's  pencil  ample  justice  ;  the  chiar'  oscuro  of  tlie  picture 
is  perfect  ;  the  likeness  admirable  ;  the  keeping  and  coloring 
have  the  true  Titianesque  gusto  ;  if  we  might  hint  a  fault,  it 
has  the  left  ear  of  tlie  lapdog  a  "little"  out  of  drawing.' 

Then,  perhaps,  comes  a  criticism  which  savs  :  *  The  Duchess 
of  Doldrum's  picture,  by  Mr.  Carmine,  is  neither  better  nor 
Avorse  than  five  hundred  other  performances  of  the  same  artist. 
It  would  be  very  unjust  to  say  that  these  ])ortraits  are  bad, 
for  they  have  really  a  considerable  cleverness  ;  but  to  saj^  that 
they  were  good  would  be  quite  as  false  ;  nothing  in  our  eyes 
was  ever  further  from  being  so.  Every  ten  years  Mr.  Carmine 
exhibits  what  is  called  an  original  picture  of  three  inches 
square,  but  beyond  this  nothing  original  is  to  be  found  in 
him  ;  as  a  lad  he  copied  Reynolds,  then  Opie,  then  Lawrence  ; 
then  having  made  a  sort  of  style  of  his  own,  he  has  copied 
himself  ever  since,'  etc. 

And  then  the  critic  goes  on  to  consider  the  various  parts  of 
Carmine's  pictures.  In  speaking  of  critics,  their  peculiar  rela- 
tionship with  painters  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  as  in  a 
former  paper  we  have  seen  how  a  fashionable  authoress  has 
her  critical  toadies,  in  like  manner  has  the  painter  his  enemies 
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and  friends  in  the  press  ;  witli  this  difference,  prol)ably,  that 
the  Avriter  can  bear  a  fair  quantity  of  abuse  witliout  wincing, 
while  the  artist  not  uncommonly  grows  mad  at  such  strictures, 
considers  them  as  personal  matters,  inspired  by  a  private  feel- 
ing of  hostility,  and  hates  the  critic  for  life  who  lias  ventured 
to  question  his  judgment  in  an}'^  way.  We  have  said  before, 
poor  Academicians,  for  how  many  conspiracies  are  you  made 
to  answer !  We  may  add  now,  poor  critics,  what  black  per- 
sonal animosities  are  discovered  for  you,  when  you  happen 
(right  or  wrong,  but  according  to  your  best  ideas)  to  sjieak 
the  truth  !  Say  that  Snooks'  picture  is  badl}''  colored.  'O 
Heavens  ! '  shrieks  Snooks,  '  what  can  I  have  done  to  offend 
this  fellow?'  Hint  that  such  a  figure  is  badly  drawn,  and 
Snooks  instantly  declares  you  to  be  his  personal  enem}-,  actu- 
ated only  by  env}^  and  vile  pique.  M3'  friend  Pebbler,  himself 
a  famous  artist,  is  of  opinion  that  the  critic  should  never 
abuse  the  painter's  performances,  because,  says  he,  the  painter 
knows  much  better  than  anyone  else  what  his  own  faults  are, 
aTid  because  you  never  do  liim  any  good.  Are  men  of  the 
brush  so  obstinate  ?  very  likely.  But  the  public — the  public? 
are  we  not  to  do  our  duty  by  it  too  ;  and,  aided  by  our 
superior  knowledge  and  genius  for  the  tine  arts,  point  out  to 
it  the  way  it  should  go?  Yes,  surely  ;  and  as  by  the  efforts 
of  dull  or  interested  critics  many  bad  painters  have  been 
palmed  off  upon  the  nation  as  geniuses  of  the  first  degree  ;  in 
like  manner,  the  sagacious  and  disinterested  (like  some  we 
could  name)  have  endeavored  to  provide  this  British  nation 
witli  pure  principles  of  taste — or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from 
adopting  such  as  are  impure. 

Carmine,  to  be  sure,  comes  in  for  very  little  abuse  ;  and 
indeed,  he  deserves  but  little.  lie  is  a  fashionable  painter,  and 
preserves  the  golden  mediocrity  whi(di  is  necessary  for  the 
fashion.  Let  us  bid  him  good-b}'.  lie  lives  in  a  house  all  cO 
himself,  most  likely — has  a  footman,  sometimes  a  carriage  ;  is 
apt  to  belong  to  the  Athenaaum ;  and  dies  universally 
respected  ;  that  is,  not  one  single  soul  cares  for  him  dead,  as 
he,  living,  did  not  care  for  one  single  soul. 

Then,  perhaps,  we  should  mention  JNI'Gilp,  or  Blather,  ris- 
ing young  men,  who  will  fill  Carmine's  place  one  of  these  days, 

and  occupy  his  house  in ,  when  the  fullness  of  time  shall 

come,  and  (he  borne  to  a  narrow  grave  in  the  Harrow  Hoad 
by  the  whole  mourning  Royal  Academy)  the}' shall  leave  their 
present  first  floor  in  Newman  Street,  and  step  into  his  vei-y 
liouse  and  shoes. 
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There  is  little  difference  between  the  juniors  and  the  seniors; 
they  grin  when  they  are  talking  of  him  together,  and  express 
a  perfect  confidence  that  they  can  paint  a  head  against  Car- 
mine an}"^  day — and  very  likely  they  can.  But  until  his  demise 
they  are  occupied  with  painting  people  about  the  Regent's 
Park  and  Russell  Square  ;  are  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of 
a  popular  clerg^'man,  or  a  college  tutor,  or  a  mayor  of  Stoke 
Pogis  after  the  Reform  Bill.  Such  characters  are  commonly 
mezzotinted  afterward,  and  the  portrait  of  our  esteemed 
townsman  So-and-so,  by  the  talented  artist  Mr.  M'Gilp  of 
London,  is  favorably  noticed  by  the  provincial  press,  and  is  to 
be  found  over  the  sideboards  of  many  country  gentlemen.  If 
they  come  up  to  town,  to  whom  do  they  go  ?  To  M'Gilp,  to 
be  sure  ;  and  thus,  slowly,  his  practice  and  his  prices  increase. 

The  Academy  student  is  a  personage  that  should  not  be 
omitted  here  ;  he  resembles  very  much,  outvrardly,  the  medical 
student,  and  has  many  of  the  latter's  habits  and  pleasures. 
He  very  often  wears  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  fine  dirty 
crimson  velvet  waistcoat,  his  hair  commonly  grows  long,  and 
he  has  braiding  to  his  pantaloons.  He  works  leisurely  at  the 
Academv,  he  loves  theaters,  billiards,  and  novels,  and  has  his 
house-of-call'somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  where  he  and  his  brethren  meet  and  sneer  at  Royal 
Academicians.  If  you  ask  him  what  line  of  art  he  pursues,  he 
answers  with  a  smile  exceedingh'  supercilious,  '  Sir,  I  am  an 
historical  painter,'  meaning  that  he  will  only  condescend  to 
take  subjects  from  Hume,  or  Robertson,  or  from  the  classics — 
which  he  knows  nothing  about.  This  stage  of  an  historical 
painter  is  only  preparatory,  lasting,  perhaps,  from  eighteen  to 
five-and-twenty,  when  the  gentleman's  madness  begins  to  dis- 
appear, and  he  comes  to  look  at  life  sternly  in  the  face,  and  to 
learn  that  man  shall  not  live  by  historical  painting  alone. 
Then  our  friend  falls  to  portrait  painting,  or  annual  painting, 
or  makes  some  other  such  sid  compromise  with  necessity. 

He  has  probably  a  small  patrimony,  which  defrays  the 
charge  of  his  studies  and  cheap  pleasures  during  his  period  of 
apprenticeship.  He  makes  the  oblige  tour  to  France  and  Italy, 
and  returns  from  those  countries  with  a  multitude  of  soiled 
canvases  and  a  large  pair  of  mustaches,  with  which  he  estab- 
lishes himself  in  one  of  the  dingy  streets  of  Solio  before  men- 
tioned. There  is  poor  Pipson,  a  man  of  indomitable  patience, 
and  undying  enthusiasm  for  his  profession.  He  could  paper 
Exeter  Hall  with  his  studies  from  the  life  and  with  portraits 
in  chalk  and  oil  of  French  sctpeiirs  and  Italian  brigands  that 
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kindly  doscenci  from  their  nioutitain  caverns  and  quit  their 
murderous  occupations  in  order  to  sit  to  young  gentlemen  at 
Rome,  at  tlie  rate  of  tenjx'nce  an  hour.  Pipson  returns  from 
abroad,  establishes  liimself,  has  his  cards  piinted,  and  waits 
and  waits  for  commissions  for  great  liistoiical  paintings. 
Meanwhile,  niglit  after  night,  he  is  to  be  found  at  his  old 
place  in  the  Academ}',  copj'ing  the  old  lifeguardsman — work- 
ing, working  away,  and  never  advancing  one  jot.  At  eighteen 
Pipson  copied  statues  and  lifeguardsnien  to  admiration  ;  at 
five-and-thirty  he  can  make  admirable  drawings  of  lifeguards- 
men  and  statues.  Beyond  this  he  never  goes  ;  year  after 
year  his  historical  picture  is  returned  to  him  b}^  tlie  envious 
Academicians,  and  he  grows  ohl,  and  his  little  patrimony  is 
long  since  spent  ;  and  he  earns  nothing  himself.  How  does  he 
support  hope  and  life?  that  is  tlie  wonder.  No  one  knows 
until  he  tries  (whicli  God  foi'bid  he  should  !)  upon  what  a 
small  matter  hoi)e  and  life  can  be  supported.  Our  poor  fellow 
lives  on  from  year  to  year  in  a  miraculous  way  ;  tolerably 
cheerful  in  the  midst  of  his  semi-starvation,  and  wonderfully 
confident  about  next  year,  in  spite  of  the  failures  of  the  last 
twenty-five.  Let  us  thank  God  for  imparting  to  us,  poor 
weak  mortals,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  vanity.  How  many 
half-witted  votaries  of  the  arts — poets,  painters,  actors,  musi- 
cians— live  upon  this  food,  and  scarcely  any  other !  If  the 
delusion  were  to  drop  from  Pii)S()n's  eyes,  and  he  should  see 
himself  as  he  is — if  some  malevolent  genius  were  to  mingle 
with  his  feeble  brains  one  fatal  parlicle  of  common  sense — he 
would  just  walk  off  Waterloo  Bi-idge,  and  abjure  poverty, 
incapacit}^,  cold  lodgings,  unpaid  baker's  bills,  ragged  elbows, 
and  deferred  hopes  at  once  and  forever. 

We  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  profession  of  historical 
painting,  but  simply  to  warn  j^outh  against  it  as  dangerous,  and 
unprofitable.  It  is  as  if  a  young  fellow  should  say,  '  I  will  be 
a  Raffaelle  or  a  Titian,  a  Milton  or  a  Shakspcre,'  and  if  he 
will  count  up  how  many  people  have  lived  since  the  world 
begun,  and  how  many  there  have  been  of  the  Raffaelle  or 
Shakspere  sort,  he  can  calculate  to  a  nicety  what  are  the 
chances  in  his  favor.  Even  successful  historical  painters, 
what  are  they?  In  a  worldly  ])()int  of  view,  they  mostly 
inhaV/it  the  second  floor,  or  have  gre.il  desolate  studios  in  back 
prejuises,  whither  lifeguardsnien,  oM-t'iolhesinen,  blackamoors, 
and  other  'properties'  are  conducted,  to  figure  at  full  length 
as  Roman  concpierers,  Jewish  higliprii'sts,  or  Otliellos  on 
canvas.     'J'lien    there   are  gay,  smart   watercolor  painters — a 
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flourishing  and  pleasant  trade.  Then  there  are  shabby,  fierce 
looking  geniuses,  in  ringlets,  and  all  but  rags,  who  paint,  and 
whose  pictures  are  never  sold,  and  who  vow  they  are  the 
objects  of  some  general  and  scoundrelly  conspiracy.  They 
are  landscape  painters,  who  travel  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  and  brave  heat  and  cold  to  bring  to  the  greedy 
British  public  views  of  Cairo,  Calcutta,  St,  Petersburg,  Tini- 
])uctoo.  You  see  English  artists  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Pyramids,  making  sketches  of  the  Copts,  i)erched  on  the 
backs  of  dromedaries,  accompan^^ing  a  caravan  across  the 
desert,  or  getting  materials  for  an  annual  in  Iceland  or  Siberia. 
AVhat  genius  and  wliat  energy  do  not  they  all  exhibit — these 
•men  whose  profession,  in  this  wise  country  of  ours,  is  scarcely 
considered  as  liberal  ! 

If  we  read  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lempriere,  M.Winckel- 
mann.  Professor  Plato,  and  others  who  have  written  concern- 
ing the  must}'^  old  Grecians,  we  shall  find  that  tlie  artists 
of  those  barbarous  times  meddled  with  all  sorts  of  trades 
besides  their  own,  and  dabbled  in  fighting,  philosoph}',  met- 
aphysics, both  Scotch  and  German,  politics,  music,  and  the 
deuce  knows  what.  A  rambling  sculptor  who  used  to  go  about 
giving  lectures  in  those  days,  Socrates  by  name,  declared  that 
the  wisest  of  men  in  his  time  were  artists.  This  Plato,  before 
mentioned,  went  through  a  regular  course  of  drawing,  figure 
and  landscape,  black-lead,  chalk,  with  or  without  stump,  sepia, 
Avater  color,  and  oils.  Was  there  ever  such  absurdity  known  ? 
Among  these  benighted  heathens,  painters  were  the  most 
accomplished  gentlemen — and  the  most  accomplished  gentle- 
men were  painters  ;  the  former  would  make  you  a  speech,  or 
read  you  a  desertation  on  Kant,  or  lead  30U  a  regiment — with 
the  very  best  statesman,  philosopher,  or  soldier  in  Athens. 
And  they  had  the  folly  to  say  that,  by  thus  busying  and 
accomplishing  themselves  in  all  manly  studies,  they  were 
advancing  eminently  in  their  own  peculiar  one.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  fellow  Socrates  not  only  made 
a  miserable  fifth-rate  sculptor,  but  was  actually  hanged  for 
treason. 

And  serve  him  right.  Do  our  j^oung  artists  stud^^  anything 
beyond  the  proper  way  of  cutting  a  pencil  or  drawing  a 
model  ?  Do  j'ou  hear  of  thein  hard  at  work  over  books,  and 
bothering  their  brains  with  musty  learning?  Not  they,  for- 
sooth ;  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  division  of  labor,  and 
each  man  sticks  to  his  trade.  Artists  do  not  meddle  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  revenge,  the  rest  of 
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the  world  does  not  meddle  wiih  artists.  Fancy  an  artist  being 
a  senior  wrangler  or  a  politieian  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  fancy 
a  real  gentleman  turned  painter  !  No,  no  ;  ranks  are  defined, 
A  real  geniluinan  may  get  mone}'^  by  the  law,  or  by  wearing  a 
red  coat  and  fighting,  or  a  black  one  and  preaching  ;  but  that 
lie  should  sell  himself  to  ^Irt — forbid  it,  Heaven  !  And  do  not 
let  your  ladyshi])  on  reading  this  cr}',  '  Stuff  !  stupid  envy, 
rank  republicanism — an  artist  is  a  gentleman.'  Madam,  would 
you  like  to  see  your  son,  tlie  Honorable  Fitzroy  Plantagenet, 
a  painter  ?  You  would  die  sooner  ;  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Smigsmags  would  be  blotted  forever,  if  Plantagenet  ever  ven- 
tured to  make  a  mercantile  use  of  a  bladder  of  paint. 

Time  was — some  hundred  years  back — when  writers  lived 
in  Grub  Street,  and  poor  ragged  Johnson  shrunk  behind  a 
screen  in  Cave's  parlor — that  the  author's  trade  was  considered 
a  very  mean  one  ;  which  a  gentleman  of  family  ccnild  not  take 
up  but  as  an  amateur.  This  absurdit}'  is  pretty  nearly  worn 
out  Jnow,  and  I  do  humbly  hope  and  pray  for  the  day  when 
the  other  shall  likewise  disappear.  If  there  be  any  nobleman 
with  a  talent  that  way,  why — why  don't  we  see  him  among 
the  R.  A.'s? 

501.  The  Schoolmaster.     Sketch  taken  I  Brum,  Henry,  Lord,  Ji.  A.,  F.  R.  .<?.,  S.  A. 
abroad .  —  f  of  the  Xational  Institute  of  Franc*. 

^'  ^' Windsor^.  ^'""'.'.''  '^!!^^°*'^^'  f  Maconkey,  Right  Honorable  T.  B. 

5a3.  Murder  of  the  Babes  in  the  Tower.  [■  Pj^Jf^'^-g^h"  Honorable  Sir  Robert. 
504.  A  Little  Agitation O'Carrol,  Itenlel,  M.  R.  1.  A. 

Fancy,  I  say,  such  names  as  these  figuring  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Academy  ;  and  wh}^  should  they  not  ?  The  real  glori- 
ous daj's  of  the  art  (which  wants  equality  and  not  patronage) 
will  revive  then.  Patronage — a  plague  on  the  w<n"d — it 
implies  inferiority  ;  and  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible, 
why  is  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  or  a  city  attorney's 
lady,  or  any  person  of  any  rank,  however  exalted,  to  '  patron- 
ize '  an  artist ! 

There  are  some  who  sigh  foi"  the  past  times  M'hen  magnifi- 
cent, swaggering  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (who  himself  ])alronized  a 
queen)  rode  abroad  with  a  score  of  gentlemen  in  his  train  and 
a  purse-bearer  to  scatter  ducats  ;  and  who  love  to  think  how  he 
was  made  an  English  knight  and  a  Sjianish  grandee,  and  went 
to  embassies  as  if  he  had  been  a  boi-n  mar(|uis.  Sweet  it  is  to  re- 
member, too,  that  Sir  Antony  Vandyck,  K.  1).,  actually  married 
out  of  the  peerage  :  and  that  when  'i'itian  dropped  hismahlstiek, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  picked  it  up  (oh,  gods  !  what  heroic 
self-devotion) — picked  it    u\>,  saying,  'I  can  make  lifty  dukes, 
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but  not  one  Titian."  Nay,  was  not  the  Pope  of  Rome  going 
to  make  Raffaelle  a  Cardinal,  and  were  not  these  golden  days? 

Let  us  say  at  once, '  No.'  The  very  fuss  made  about  cer- 
tain painters  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  shows 
that  the  body  of  artists  had  no  rank  or  position  in  the  world. 
They  hung  upon  single  patrons,  and  every  man  who  holds  his 
place  by  such  a  tenure  must  feel  himself  as  inferior,  more  or 
less.  The  times  are  clianging  now,  and  as  authors  are  no 
longercompelledto  send  theirworksabroad under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  great  man  and  a  slavish  dedication,  painters,  too,  are 
beginning  to  deal  directly  with  the  public.  Who  are  the  great 
picture  buyers  now?  tlie  engravers  and  their  employers, the  peo- 
ple— '  the  only  source  of  legitimate  power,'  as  they  say  after 
dinner.  A  fig  then  for  cardinals'  hats  !  Were  Mr.  O'Connell 
in  power  to-morrow  let  us  liope  he  would  not  give  one,  not 
even  a  paltry  bishopric  in  partibus,  to  the  best  painter  in  the 
Acadeni}' .  What  need  have  they  of  honors  out  of  the  profes- 
sion ?  Why  are  they  to  be  be-knighted  like  a  parcel  of  alder- 
men ?  for  my  part,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  take  noth- 
ing under  a  peerage,  after  the  exhibition  of  my  great  picture, 
and  don't  see,  if  painters  must  have  titles  conferred  upon 
them  for  eminent  services,  why  the  Marquis  of  Mulreadj'  or 
the  Earl  of  Landseer  should  not  sit  in  the  House  as  well  as  any 
law  or  soldier  lord. 

The  truth  to  be  elicited  from  this  little  digressive  dissertation 
is  this  painful  one — that  young  artists  are  not  generally  as  well 
instructed  as  they  should  be;  and  let  the  Royal  Academ\'  look 
to  it,  and  give  some  sound  courses  of  lectures  to  their  pupils  on 
literature  and  history  as  well  as  on  anatomy  or  light  and  shade. 
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THE    RAVENSWING. 

Chapter  I. 

WHICH    IS    ENTIRELY    INTRODUCTORY CONTAINS    AN     ACCOUNT 

OF    MISS    CRUMP,    HER    SUITORS,  AND    HER    FAMILY    CIRCLE. 

In  a  certain  quiet  and  sequestered  nook  of  the  retired  village 
of  London — perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berkele}^  Square, 
or  at  any  rate  somewhere  near  Burlington  Gardens — there  was 
once  a  house  of  entertainment  called  the  Bootjack  Hotel. 
Mr.  Crump,  tlie  landlord,  had,  in  the  outset  of  life,  performed 
the  duties  of  boots  in  some  inn  even  more  frequented  than  his 
own,  and  far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  origin,  as  many  per- 
sons are  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  had  thus  solemnly 
recorded  it  over  the  hospitable  gate  of  his  hotel. 

Crump  married  Miss  Budge,  so  well  known  to  the  admirers 
of  the  festive  dance  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as  Miss 
Delancy  ;  and  they  had  one  daughter,  named  Morgiana,  after 
that  celebrated  part  in  the  '  Forty  Thieves  '  which  Miss  Budge 
performed  with  unbounded  applause  both  at  the  '  Surrey  '  and 
'  The  Wells.'  Mrs.  Crump  sat  in  a  little  bar  profusely  orna- 
mented with  pictures  of  the  dancers  of  all  ages,  from  Hillsberg, 
Rose,  Parisot,  who  plied  the  light  fantastic  toe  in  1805,  down 
to  the  Sylphides  of  our  day.  There  was  in  the  collection  a 
charming  portrait  of  herself,  done  by  De  Wilde  ;  she  was  in 
the  dress  of  Morgiana,  and  in  the  act  of  pouring,  to  very  slow 
music,  a  quantity  of  boiling  oil  into  one  of  the  forty  jars.  In 
this  sanctuary  she  sat,  with  black  eyes,  black  hair,  a  j)ur])le  face, 
and  a  turban,  and  morning,  noon,  or  night,  as  you  went  into  the 
parloi'of  the  hotel,  tliere  was  Mrs.  Crump  taking  tea  (with  alit- 
tlesomething  in  it),  looking  at  the  fashions,  or  reading  Cumber- 
land's British  Theater.  The  Sujit/ai/  7^i)pcs  was  her  paper,  for 
she  voted  the  DisjyatcJi.,  that  journal  which  is  taken  in  by  most 
ladies  of  her  profession,  to  be  vulgar  and  Radical,  and  loved  the 
theatrical  gossij)  in  which  the  other  mentioned  journal  abounds. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Royal  Bootjack,  though  a  humble, 
was  a  very  genteel  hpuse  ;  and  a  very  little  jtersuasion  would 
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induce  Mr.  Crump,  as  he  looked  at  his  own  door  in  the  sun,  to 
tell  you  that  he  had  himself  drawn  off  with  that  very  hoot- 
jack  the  topboots  of  his  royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  tlie  First  Gentleman  in  Europe.  While,  then,  the  houses  of 
entertainment  in  the  neighborhood  were  loud  in  their  pretended 
Liberal  politics,  the  Bootjack  stuck  to  the  good  old  Conserv- 
ative line,  and  was  only  frequented  by  such  })ersons  as  were  of 
that  way  of  thinking.  There  were  two  parlors,  much  accustomed, 
one  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  shoulder-knot,  who  came  from  the 
houses  of  their  employers  hard  by;  another  for  some  'gents  who 
use  the  'ouse,'  as  Mrs.  Crum-p  would  sa}^  (Heaven  bless  her!)  in 
her  simple  Cockniac  dialect,  and  who  formed  a  little  club  there. 
■  I  forgot  to  say  that  while  Mrs.  C.  was  sipping  her  eternal 
tea  or  washing  up  her  endless  blue  china,  you  might  often  hear 
Miss  Morgiaiia  employed  at  the  little  red-silk  cottage  piano, 
singing,  '  Come  where  the  haspens  quiver,'  or  '  Bonny  lad, 
march  over  hill  and  furrow,'  or  '  My  'art  and  lute,'  or  any  other 
popular  piece  of  the  day.  And  the  dear  girl  sung  with  very 
considerable  skill  too,  for  she  had  a  fine  loud  voice,  which  if 
not  always  in  tune,  made  up  for  that  defect  by  its  great  energy 
and  activity  ;  and  Morgiana  was  not  content  with  singing  the 
mere  tune,  but  gave  every  one  of  the  roulades,  flourighes,  and 
ornaments  as  she  heard  them  at  the  theaters  by  Mrs.  Humby, 
Mrs.  Waylett,  or  Mme.  Vestris.  The  girl  had  a  fine  black 
eye  like  her  mamma,  a  grand  enthusiasm  for  the  stage,  as  every 
actor's  child  will  have,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  known,  had 
appeared  many  and  many  a  time  at  the  theater  in  Catherine 
Street,  in  minor  parts  first,  and  then  in  Little  Pickle,  in  Des- 
demona,  in  Rosina,  and  in  Miss  Foote's  part  where  she  used  to 
dance  :  I  have  not  the  name  to  my  hand,  but  think  it  is  David- 
son. Four  times  in  the  week,  at  least,  her  mother  and  she  used 
to  sail  off  at  night  to  some  place  of  public  amusement,  for  Mrs. 
Crump  had  a  mysterious  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of  theatri- 
cal personages;  and  the  gates  of  her  old  haunt  'The  Wells,'of  the 
^  Cobourg'  (by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Davidge),nay,of  the 
'Lane'  and  the  'Market'  themselves,  flew  open  before  her  '  Open 
sesame,'  as  the  robbers'  door  did  to  her  colleague,  Ali  Baba 
(Hornbuckle),  in  the  operatic  piece  in  which  she  was  so  famous. 
Beer  was  Mr.  Crump's  beverage,  variegated  by  a  little  gin 
in  the  evenings  ;  and  little  need  be  said  of  this  gentleman  ex- 
cept that  he  discharged  his  duties  honorably,  and  filled  the 
president's  chair  at  the  club  as  completely  as  it  could  possibl}'' 
be  filled  ;  for  he  could  not  even  sit  in  it  in  his  greatcoat,  so 
accurately  was  the  seat  adapted  to  him.     His  wife  and  daugh. 
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ter,  perhaps,  tliought  somevvliat  slightingly  of  him,  for  he  liad 
no  literary  tastes,  and  had  never  been  at  a  theater  since  he 
took  his  bride  from  one.  lie  was  valet  to  Lord  Slapper  at  the 
time,  and  certain  it  is  that  his  lordship  set  him  up  in  tiie  Boot- 
jack, and  that  stories  had  been  told.  But  what  are  such  to 
'you  and  me?  Let  bygones  be  bygones;  Mrs.  Crump  was 
quite  as  honest  as  her  neighbors,  and  Miss  had  £500,  to  be  paid 
down  on  the  day  of  her  wedding. 

Those  who  know  the  habits  of  the  British  tradesman  are 
aware  that  he  has  gregarious  propensities  like  any  lord  in  the 
land  •  thafhe  loves  a  joke  ;  that  he  is  not  averse  to  a  glass  ; 
that  after  the  day's  toil  he  is  happy  to  consort  with  men  of  his 
degree  ;  and  that  as  society  is  not  so  far  advanced  among  us 
as  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  splendid  clubhouses, 
which  are  open  to  many  persons  with  not  a  tenth  part  of  his 
pecuniary  means,  he  meets  his  friends  in  the  cozy  tavern  par- 
lor, where  a  neat  sanded  floor,  a  large  Windsor  chair,  and  a 
glass  of  hot  something-and- water,  make  him  as  happy  as  any 
of  the  clubmen  in  their  magnificent  saloons. 

At  the  Bootjack  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  genteel 
and  select  society,  called  the  Kidney  Club,  from  the  fact 
that  on  Saturday  evenings  a  little  graceful  supper  of  broiled 
kidneys  was  usually  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  club. 
Saturday  was  their  grand  night  ;  not  but  that  they  met  on  all 
other  nights  in  the  week  when  inclined  for  festivity  ;  and  in- 
deed some  of  them  could  not  come  on  Saturdays  in  the  sum- 
mer, having  elegant  villas  in  the  suburbs,  where  they  passed 
the  six-and-thirty  hours  of  recreation  that  are  happily  to  be 
found  at  the  end  of  every  week. 

There  was  Mr.  Balls,  the  great  grocer  of  South  Audley 
Street,  a  warm  man,  who,  they  say,  had  his  £20,000  ;  Jack 
Snaffle,  of  the  mews  hard  by,  a  capital  fellow  for  a  song  ; 
Clinker,  the  ironmonger  ;  all  married  gentlemen  and  in  the 
best  line  of  business  ;  Tressle,  the  undertaker,  etc.  No  liveries 
were  admitted  into  the  room,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  one  or 
two  select  butlers  and  major  domos  joined  the  circle  ;  for  the 
persons  composing  it  knew  very  well  how  important  it  was  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  these  gentlemen  ;  and  many  a  time  my 
lord's  account  would  never  have  been  paid,  and  my  lady's  large 
order  never  have  been  given,  but  for  the  conversation  which 
took  place  at  the  IJootjack,  and  the  friendly  intercourse  sub- 
sisting between  all  the  members  of  the  society. 

The  tiptop  men  of  the  society  were  two  bachelors,'and  two 
as  fashionable  tradesmen  as  any  in  town  :     Mr.  Woolsey,  from 
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Stultz's,  of  the  famous  house  of  Linse}-,  Woolsey  &  Co.,  of 
Conduit  Street,  tailors  ;  and  Mr.  Eglantine,  the  celebrated 
perruquier  and  perfumer  of  Bond  Street,  whose  soaps,  razors, 
and  patent  ventilating  scalps  are  known  throughout  Europe. 
Linsey,  the  senior  partner  of  the  tailors'  firm,  had  his  hand- 
some mansion  in  Regent's  Park,  drove  his  hugg}-,  and  did  little 
more  than  lend  his  name  to  the  house.  Woolsey  lived  in  it, 
was  the  working  man  of  the  firm,  and  it  was  said  that  his  cut 
was  as  magnificent  as  that  of  anj^  man  in  the  profession. 
Woolsey  and  Eglantine  were  rivals  in  man^'^  waj's — rivals  in 
fashion,  rivals  in  wit,  and,  above  all,  rivals  for  the  hand  of  an 
amiable  young  lady  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
dark  eyed  songstress  Morgiana  Crump.  They  were  both  des- 
peratel}^  in  love  with  her,  that  was  the  truth  ;  and  each,  in  the 
absence  of  the  other,  abused  his  rival  heartilj'.  Of  the  hair- 
dresser Woolsey  said  that,  as  for  Eglantine  being  his  real 
name,  it  was  all  his  (Mr.  Woolsey's)  eye  ;  that  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  and  his  stock  and  grand  shop  eaten  up  by 
usury.  And  with  regard  to  AVoolsey,  Eglantine  remarked 
that  his  pretense  of  being  descended  from  the  Cardinal  was  all 
nonsense  ;  that  he  was  a  partner,  certainly,  in  the  firm,  but 
had  only  a  sixteenth  share  ;  and  that  the  firm  could  never  get 
their  mone3's  in,  and  had  an  immense  number  of  bad  debts  in 
their  books.  As  is  usual,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  and 
a  great  deal  of  malice  in  these  tales  ;  however,  the  gentlemen 
were,  take  them  in  all,  in  a  very  fashionable  way  of  business, 
and  had  their  claims  to  Miss  Morgiana's  hand  backed  by  the 
parents.  Mr.  Crump  was  a  partisan  of  the  tailor  ;  while  Mrs.  C. 
was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  enticing  ])erfumer. 

Now,  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  these  two  gentlemen  were 
each  in  need  of  the  other's  services — Woolsey-  being  aftlicted 
with  premature  baldness,  or  some  other  necessit}'  for  a  wig  still 
more  fatal — Eglantine  being  a  verj'  fat  man,  who  required 
much  art  to  make  his  figui*e  at  all  decent.  He  wore  a  brown 
frock  coat  and  frogs,  and  attempted  by  all  sorts  of  contrivances 
to  hide  his  obesity  ;  but  Woolsey's  remark  that,  dress  as  he 
would,  he  would  ahvays  look  like  a  snob,  and  that  there  was 
only  one  man  in  England  who  could  make  a  gentleman  of  him, 
went  to  the  perfumer's  soul  ;  and  if  tliere  w^as  one  thing  on 
earth  he  longed  for  (not  including  the  hand  of  Miss  Crump), 
it  was  to  have  a  coat  from  Linsey's,  in  which  costume  he  was 
sure  that  Morgiana  would  not  resist  him. 

If  Eglantine  was  uneas}'  about  the  coat,  on  the  other  hand 
he  attacked  Woolsey  atrociously  on  tlie  score  of  his  wig  ;  for 
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though  the  latter  went  to  the  best  makers,  he  never  could  get  a 
peruke  to  sit  naturally  upon  hiui  ;  and  the  unhappy  epithet  of 
Mr.  Wiggins,  applied  to  liira  on  one  occasion  by  the  barber, 
stuck  to  him  ever  after  in  the  club,  and  made  him  writhe  when 
it  was  uttered.  Each  man  would  have  quitted  the  Kidneys  in 
disgust  long  since,but  for  the  other — each  had  an  attraction  in 
the  place,  and  dared  not  leave  the  field  in  possession  of  his  rival. 

To  do  Miss  Morgiana  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  she  did 
not  encourage  one  more  than  another  ;  but  as  far  as  accepting 
eau  de  Cologne  and  hair-combs  from  the  perfumer — some  opera 
tickets,  a  treat  to  Greenwich,  and  a  piece  of  real  Genoa  velvet 
for  a  bonnet  (it  had  originally  been  intended  for  a  waistcoat), 
from  the  admiring  tailor,  she  had  been  equally  kind  to  each, 
and  in  return  had  made  each  a  present  of  a  lock  of  her  beautiful 
glossy  hair.  It  was  all  she  had  to  give,  poor  girl  !  and  what 
could  she  do  but  gratify  her  admirers  by  this  cheap  and  artless 
testimony  of  her  regard?  A  pretty  scene  and  quarrel  took  place 
between  the  rivals  on  the  day  when  they  discovered  that  each 
was  in  possession  of  one  of  Morgiana's  ringlets. 

Such,  then,  were  the  owners  and  inmates  of  the  little  Boot- 
jack, from  whom  and  which,  as  this  chapter  is  exceedingly 
discursive  and  descriptive,  we  must  separate  the  reader  for 
a  while,  and  cany  him — it  is  only  into  Bond  Street,  so  no 
gentleman  need  be  afraid — carry  him  into  Bond  Street  where 
some  other  personages  are  awaiting  his  consideration. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Eglantine's  shop  in  Bond  Street  stand, 
as  is  very  well  known,  the  Windsor  chambers.  The  West 
Diddlesex  Association  (Western  Branch),  the  British  and  For- 
eign Soap  Company,  the  celebrated  attorneys  Kite  &  Levi- 
son,  have  their  respective  offices  here  ;  and  as  the  names  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  chambers  are  not  only  painted  on  the 
walls,  but  also  registered  in  Mrs.  Boyle's  '  Court  Guide,'  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be  repeated  here.  Among 
them,  on  the  entresol  (between  the  splendid  saloons  of  the 
Soap  Company  on  the  first  floor,  with  their  statue  of  Britannia 
presenting  a  packet  of  the  soap  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  the  West  Diddlesex  Western  Branch  on  the  base- 
ment) lives  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Howard  Walker. 
The  brass  plate  on  the  door  of  that  gentleman's  chambers  had 
the  word  'Agency  '  inscribed  beneath  his  name  ;  and  we  are 
therefore  at  liberty  to  imagine  that  he  followed  that  mysterious 
occupation.  In  person  Mr.  Walker  was  very  genteel  ;  he  had 
large  whiskers,  dark  eyes  (with  a  slight  cast  in  them),  a  cane, 
and  a  velvet  waistcoat.     lie  was  a  member  of  a  club  ;  had  au 
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admission  to  the  Opera,  and  knew  every  face  behind  the  scenes  ; 
and  was  in  the  liabit  of  using  a  number  of  French  phrases  in 
his  conversation,  having  picked  up  a  smattering  of  that  lan- 
guage during  a  residence  '  on  the  Continent '  ;  in  fact,  he  had 
found  it  very  convenient  at  various  times  of  his  life  to  dwell  in 
the  city  of  Boulogne,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  smok- 
ing, ecarte,  and  billiards,  which  was  afterward  of  great  service 
to  him.     He  knew  all  the  best  tables  in  town,  and  the  marker 
at  Hunt's  could  only  give  him  ten.     He  had  some  fashionable 
acquaintances  too,  and  you  might  see  him  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  such   gentlemen  as  \n\  Lord  Vauxhall,  the  Marquis  of 
Billingsgate,  or  Captain  Buff  ;  and  at  the  same  time  nodding 
•to  young  Moses,  the  dandy  bailiff  ;  or  Loder,  the  gambling- 
house  keeper  ;  or  Aminadab,  the  cigar-seller  in  the  Quadrant. 
Sometimes  he  Avore  a  pair  of  mustaches,  and  was  called  Cap- 
tain ^yalker  ;  grounding  his  claim  to  that  title  upon  the  fact  of 
having  once  held  a  commission  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Portugal.     It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  he  had 
been  through  the  Insolvent  Court  many  times.     But  to  those 
who  did  not  know  his  history  intimately  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  identifjdng  him  with  the  individual  who  had  so  taken 
the  benefit  of  tlie  law,  inasmuch  as  in  his  schedule  his  name 
appeared  as  Hooker  Walker,  wine  merchant,  commission  agent 
music  seller,  or  what  not.     The  fact  isthat,  tliough  he  preferred 
to  call  himself  Howard,  Hooker  was  his  Christian  name,  and 
it  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  his  worthy  old  father,  who  was 
a  clergyman,  and  had  intended hisson  for  that  profession.     But 
as  the  old  gentleman   died  in  York  jail,  where  he  was  a  pris- 
oner for  debt,  he  was   never  able  to  i)ut  his  pious  intentions 
with  regard  to  his  son  into  execution;  and  the  young  fellow  (as 
lie  was  wont  with  many  oaths  to  assert)  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  and  became  a  man  of  the  world  at  a  very  early  age. 
What  ]Mr.  Howard  AValker's  age  was  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  this  historj^,  and,  indeed,  for  an  indefinite 
period  before  or  afterward,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.     If 
he  were  eight-and-twenty,  as  he  asserted  himself,  time  had 
dealt  hardly  with  him  ;  his  hair  was  thin,  there  Avere  many 
crow's  feet  about  his  eyes,  and  other  siy-os  in  his  countenance  of 
the  progress  of  decay.     If,  on  the  contrary,  he  were  forty,  as 
Sam  Snaffle  declared,  who  himself  had  misfortune-;  m  early  life, 
and  vowed  he  knew  Mr.  Walker  in  Whitecross  Street  Prison  in 
1820,  he  was  a  very  young  looking  person  consideriiig  his  age. 
His  figure  Avas  active  and  slim,  his  leg  neat,  and  he  hi;.<i  not  in 
his  whiskers  a  single  white  hair. 
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It  must,  however,  be  owned  tliat  he  used  Mr.  Eglantine's 
Regenerative  Unction  (which  will  make  your  whiskers  as  black 
as  your  boot),  and,  in  fact,  he  was  a  pretty  constant  visitor  at 
that  gentleman's  emporium  ;  dealing  with  him  largely  for  soaps 
and  articles  of  perfumery,  which  he  had  at  an  exceedingly  low 
rate.  Indeed,  he  was  never  known  to  pay  Mr.  Eglantine  one 
single  shilling  for  those  objects  of  luxury,  and,  having  them  on 
such  moderate  terms,  was  enabled  to  indulge  in  them  pretty 
copiously.  Thus  Mr.  Walker  was  almost  as  great  a  nosegay  as 
Mr.  Eglantine  himself  ;  his  handkerchief  was  scented  with 
verbena,  his  hair  with  jessamine,  and  his  coat  had  usuallj'  a 
fine  perfume  of  cigars,  which  rendered  his  presence  in  a  small 
room  almost  instantaneously  remarkable.  I  have  described  Mr. 
Walker  thus  accurately,  because,  in  truth,  it  is  more  with  char- 
acters than  with  astounding  events  that  this  little  history  deals, 
and  Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  the  principal  of  our  dramatis  personcB. 

And  so,  having  introduced  Mr.  W.,  we  will  walk  over  with 
him  to  Mr.  Eglantine's  emporium,  where  that  gentleman  is  in 
waiting,  too,  to  have  his  likeness  taken. 

There  is  about  an  acre  of  plate  glass  under  the  royal  arms 
on  Mr.  Eglantine's  shop  window  ;  and  at  night,  when  the  gas  is 
lighted,  and  the  washballs  are  illuminated,  and  the  lambent 
flame  plays  fitfully  over  numberless  bottles  of  vari-colored  per- 
fumes— now  flashes  on  a  case  of  razors,  and  now  lightens  up  a 
crystal  vase,  containing  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  ]  atcnt  tooth- 
brushes— the  effect  of  the  sight  may  be  imagined.  You  don't 
suppose  that  he  is  a  creature  who  has  those  odious,  simpering 
wax  figures  in  his  window,  that  are  called  by  the  vulgar  dum- 
mies? He  is  above  such  a  wretched  artifice;  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  he  would  as  soon  have  his  own  head  chopped  off, 
and  placed  as  a  trunkless  decoration  to  his  shop  window,  as 
allow  a  dummj''  to  figure  there.  On  one  pane  you  read  in 
elegant  gold  letters  '  Eglantinia  ' — 'tis  his  essence  for  the 
handkerchief  ;  on  the  other  is  written  '  Regenerative  Unction  ' 
— 'tis  his  invaluable  pomatum  for  the  hair. 

There  is  no  doubt  al)out  it  ;  Eglantine's  knowledge  of  his 
profession  amounts  to  genius.  He  sells  a  cake  of  soap  for 
seven  shillings  for  which  another  man  would  not  get  a  shilling, 
and  his  tooth  l)ruHhe8  gooff  like  wildfire  at  half  a  guinea  a]»iece. 
If  he  has  to  administer  rouge  or  pearl  j)Owder  to  ladies,  he  does 
it  with  a  mystery  and  fascination  which  there  is  no  resisting, 
and  the  ladies  believe  there  are  no  cosmetics  like  his.  He  gives 
his  wares  unheard  of  names,  and  obtains  for  them  sums  equally 
prodigious.      He  van  dress  hair — that  is  a  fact — as  few  men  iu 
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this  age  can  ;  and  has  been  known  to  take  £20  in  a  single 
night  from  as  many  of  the  iirst  hidies  of  England  when  ring- 
lets were  in  fashion.  The  introduction  of  bands,  he  says, 
made  a  difference  of  £2000  a  year  in  his  income;  and  if  there 
is  one  thing  in  the  world  he  hates  and  despises,  it  is  a  Madonna. 
'  I'm  not,'  says  he, '  a  tradesman — I'm  a  hartist '  (Mr.  Eglan- 
tine was  born  in  London) — '  I'm  a  hartist  ;  and  show  me  a  fine 
'ead  of  'air,  and  I'll  dress  it  for  nothink.'  He  vows  that  it  was 
his  way  of  dressing  Mile.  Sontag's  hair  that  caused  the  count 
her  husband  to  fall  in  love  with  her  ;  and  he  has  a  lock  of  it 
in  a  brooch,  and  sayS  it  was  the  finest  head  he  ever  saw, 
except  one,  and  that  was  Morgiana  Crump's. 

With  his  genius  and  his  position  in  the  profession,  how 
comes  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Eglantine  was  not  a  man  of  fortune,  as 
many  a  less  clever  has  been  ?  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  he 
loved  pleasure,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  He  had 
been  in  business  twenty  years  ;  he  had  borrowed  a  thousand 
pounds  to  purchase  his  stock  and  shop  ;  and  he  calculated 
that  he  had  paid  upward  of  £20,000  for  the  use  of  the  one  thou- 
sand, which  was  still  as  much  due  as  on  the  first  day  when  he 
entered  business.  He  could  show  tliat  he  had  received  a  thou- 
sand dozen  of  champagne  from  the  disinterested  money  dealers 
with  whom  he  usually  negotiated  his  paper.  He  had  pictures 
all  over  his  '  studios,'  whicli  had  been  purchased  in  the  same  bar- 
gains. If  he  sold  his  goods  at  an  enormous  price,  he  paid  for 
them  at  a  rate  almost  equally  exorbitant.  There  was  not  an 
article  in  his  shop  but  came  to  him  through  his  Israelite  provi- 
ders ;  and  in  the  very  front  shop  itself  sat  a  gentleman  who  was 
the  nominee  of  one  of  them,  and  who  was  called  Mr.  Mossrose. 
He  was  there  to  superintend  the  cash  account,  and  to  see  that 
certain  installments  were  paid  to  liisprincipals,according  to  cer- 
tain agreements  entered  into  between  Mr.  Eglantine  and  them. 

Having  that  sort  of  opinion  of  Mr.  Mossrose  which  Dam- 
ocles may  have  had  of  the  sword  which  hung  over  his  head, 
of  course  Mr.  Eglantine  hated  his  foreman  profoundly.  '  He 
an  artist,'  would  the  former  gentleman  exclaim  ;  '  why,  he's 
only  a  disguised  bailiff  !  Mossrose  indeed  !  The  chap's  name's 
Amos,  and  he  sold  oranges  before  he  came  here.'  Mr.  Moss- 
rose,  on  his  side,  utterly  despised  Mr.  Eglantine,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  would  become  the  proprietor  of 
the  shop,  and  take  Eglantine  for  a  foreman  ;  and  then  it  would 
be  his  turn  to  sneer  and  bully  and  ride  the  high  horse. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  skeleton  in  the  great 
perfumer's  house,  as  the  sa3'^ing  is  ;  a  worm  in  his  heart's  core, 
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and  though  to  all  appearance  prosperous,  he  was  really  in  an 
awkward  position. 

What  Mr.  Eglantine's  relations  were  with  Mr.  Walker  may 
be  imagined  from  the  following  dialogue  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen  at  five  o'clock  one  summer's  after- 
noon, when  Mr.  Walker,  issuing  from  his  chambers,  came 
across  to  the  perfumer's  shop  : 

'  Is  Eglantine  at  home,  jNIr.  Mossrose  ? '  said  Walker  to  the 
foreman,  who  sat  in  the  front  shop. 

'Don't  know — go  and  look'  (meaning  go  and  be  hanged)  ; 
for  Mossrose  also  hated  Mr.  Walker. 

'  If  you're  uncivil  I'll  break  your  bones,  Mr.  Amos,''  says 
Mr.  Walker  sternly. 

*  I  should  like  to  &ev  you  try,Mr.  Hooker  Walker,'  replies  the 
undaunted  shopman;  on  which  the  captain,  looking  several  tre- 
mendous canings  at  him,  walked  into  the  back  room  or  '  studio.' 

*  How  are  you.  Tiny  my  Buck  ? '  says  the  captain.  '  Much 
doing  ? ' 

'  Not  a  soul  in  town.  I  'aven't  touched  the  hirons  all  day,* 
replied  Mr.  Eglantine,  in  rather  a  desponding  way. 

'Well,  just  get  them  ready  now,  and  give  my  whiskers  a 
turn.  I'm  going  to  dine  with  Billingsgate  and  some  out-and- 
out  fellows  at  the  "  Regent,"  and  so,  ray  lad,  just  do  your  best.' 

'  I  can't,'  says  Mr.  Eglantine.  '  I  expect  ladies,  captain, 
every  minute.' 

'  Very  good  ;  I  don't  want  to  trouble  such  a  great  man,  I'm 
sure.  Good-by,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  this  day  loeek,  Mr. 
Eglantine.'  'This  day  week'  meant  that  at  seven  days  from 
that  time  a  certain  bill  accepted  by  Mr.  Eglantine  would  be 
due,  and  presented  for  payment. 

'Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  captain — do  sit  down.  I'll  curl 
you  in  one  minute.     And,  I  say,  won't  the  party  renew  ?' 

'  Impossible — it's  the  third  renewal.' 

*But  I'll  make  the  thing  handsome  to  you  ;  indeed  I  will.* 

*  How  much  ? ' 

*  Will  ten  pounds  do  the  business  ?' 

*  What !  offer  my  principal  ten  pounds  ?  Are  you  mad, 
Eglantine  ?  A  little  more  of  the  iron  to  the  left  whisker.' 

'No,  I  meant  for  commission.' 

'  Well,  I'll  see  if  that  will  do.  The  party  I  deal  with,  Eghvn- 
tine,  has  power,  I  know,  and  can  defer  the  matter,  no  doubt. 
As  for  me,  you  know,  7'ye  nothing  to  do  in  the  affair,  and  onlj'' 
act  as  a  friend  between  you  and  him.  I  give  you  my  honor 
and  soul,  I  do.' 
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'1  know  you  do,  my  dear  sir.'  The  two  last  speeclies  were 
lies.  The  perfumer  knew  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Walker 
would  pocket  the  £10  ;  but  he  was  too  easy  to  care  for  paying 
it,  and  too  timid  to  quarrel  with  such  a  powerful  friend.  And 
he  had  on  three  different  occasions  already  paid  £10  fine  for 
the  renewal  of  the  bill  in  question,  all  of  which  bonuses  he 
knew  went  to  his  friend  Mr.  Walker. 

Here,  too,  the  reader  will  perceive  what  was,  in  part,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  Agency '  on  Mr.  Walker's  door.  He 
was  a  go-between  between  money-lenders  and  borrowers  in  this 
world,  and  certain  small  sums  always  remained  with  him  in  the 
course  of  the  transaction.  He  was  an  agent  for  wine,  too  ;  an 
agent  for  places  to  be  had  through  the  influence  of  great  men  ; 
he  Avas  an  agent  for  half  a  dozen  theatrical  people,  male  and 
female,  and  had  the  interests  of  the  latter,  especially,  it  was 
said,  at  heart.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  means  by  which  this 
worthy  gentleman  contrived  to  support  himself,  and  if,  as  he 
was  fond  of  high  living,  gambling,  and  pleasures  of  all  kinds, 
his  revenue  was  not  large  enough  for  his  expenditure — why, 
he  got  into  debt,  and  settled  liis  bills  that  way.  He  was  as 
much  at  home  in  the  Fleet  as  in  Pall  3Iall,  and  quite  as  happy 
in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other.  '  That's  the  way  I  take  things,' 
would  this  philosojiher  say.  *  If  I've  money,  I  spend  ;  if  I've 
credit,  I  borrow  ;  if  I'm  dunned,  I  whitewash  ;  and  so  you 
can't  beat  me  down.'  Happy  elasticity  of  temperament  !  I 
do  believe  that,  in  spite  of  his  misfortunes  and  precarious  posi- 
tion, there  was  no  man  in  England  whose  conscience  w^as  more 
calm,  and  wliose  slumbers  were  more  tranquil  thao  those  of 
Captain  Howard  AValker. 

As  he  was  sitting  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eglantine,  he  re- 
verted to  *  the  ladies,'  whom  the  latter  gentleman  professed  to 
expect  ;  said  he  was  a  sly  dog,  a  luck}'  ditto,  and  asked  him  if 
the  ladies  were  handsome. 

Eglantine  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  telling  a 
bouncer  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  money 
transactions  ;  and  so,  to  give  the  captain  an  idea  of  Ijis  solvency 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  future  prospects,  'Captain,'  said  he, 
'I've  got  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  out  with  you,  which 
you  were  obliging  enougli  to  negotiate  for  me.  Have  I,  or 
have  I  not,  two  bills  out  to  that  amount  ? ' 

'  Well,  my  good  fellow,  you  certainly  have,  and  what  then  ? ' 

'What  then?  Why,  I  bet  you  five  pounds  to  one,  that  in 
three  months  those  bills  are  paid.' 

'Done  !  five  pounds  to  one.     I  take  it.' 
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This  sudden  closing  witli  liitn  made  the  perfumer  rather  un- 
easy ;  but  he  was  not  to  pay  for  three  months,  and  so  he  said 
'Done!'  too,  and  went  on:  'What  would  you  say  if  your 
bills  were  paid  ?  ' 

'  Not  mine  ;   Pike's.' 

'  Well,  if  Pike's  were  paid  ;  and  the  Minories'  man  paid,  and 
every  single  liability  I  have  cleared  off  ;  and  that  Mossrose 
flung  out  of  winder,  and  me  and  ray  emporium  as  free  as  hair  ? ' 

'You  don't  say  so  ?  Is  Queen  Anne  dead  ?  and  has  she  left 
you  a  fortune?  or  what's  the  luck  in  the  wind  now?' 

'  It's  better  than  Queen  Anne,  or  anybody  dying.  What 
should  you  say  to  seeing  in  that  very  place  where  Mossrose 
now  sits  (hang  him  !) — seeing  the  finest  head  of  'air  now  in 
Europe  ?  A  woman,  I  tell  you — a  slap-up  lovely  woman,  who, 
I'm  proud  to  sa}^  will  soon  be  called  Mrs.  Ileglantine,  and 
will  bring  me  £5000  to  her  fortune.' 

'Well,  Tiny,  this  /s  good  luck  indeed.  I  say,  you'll  be  able 
to  do  a  bill  or  two  for  me  then,  hay  ?  You  w^on't  forget  an 
old  friend  ? ' 

*  That  I  won't.  I  shall  have  a  place  at  my  board  for  you, 
capting  ;  and  raany's  the  time  I  shall  'ope  to  see  you  under 
that  ma'ogany,' 

'What  will  the  French  milliner  say?  She'll  hang  herself 
for  despair,  Eglantine.' 

'  Hush  !  not  a  word  about  'er.  I've  sown  all  my  wild  oats, 
I  tell  you.  Eglantine  is  no  longer  the  gaj'  young  bachelor,  but 
the  sober  married  man.  I  want  a  heart  to  share  the  feelings  of 
mine.     I  want  repose.     I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was,  I  feel  it.' 

'  Pooh  !  pooh  !  you  are,  you  are ' 

'Well,  but  I  sigh  for  an  'a])py  fireside  ;  and  I'll  have  it.' 

'And  give  up  that  club  which  you  belong  to,  ha}'?' 

'  The  Kidneys  ?  Oh,  of  course  ;  no  married  man  should 
belong  to  such  places  ;  at  least,  -Z'll  not  ;  and  I'll  have  my 
kidneys  broiled  at  home.  But  be  quiet,  captain,  if  you  please, 
the  ladies  appointed  to ' 

'And  is  it  the  lady  you  expect?  eh,  j-ou  rogue  ! ' 

'  Well,  get  along.     It's  her  and  her  ma.' 

But  Mr.  Walker  determined  he  wouldn't  get  along,  and 
would  see  these  lovely  ladies  l)efore  he  stirred. 

The  operation  on  Mr.  Walker's  whiskers  being  concluded, 
he  was  arranging  liis  toilet  before  the  glass  in  an  agreeable 
attitude  :  his  neck  out,  his  enormous  pin  settled  in  his  stock  to 
his  satisfaction,  his  eyes  complacently  directed  toward  tlic  re- 
flection of  his  left  and  favorite  whisker.      Eglantine  was  laid 
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on  a  settee,  in  an  easy,  though  melancholy  posture  ;  he  was 
twiddling  the  tongs  with  which  he  had  just  operated  on  Walker 
with  one  hand,  and  his  right-hand  ringlet  with  the  other,  and 
lie  was  thinking — thinking  of  Morgiana  ;  and  then  of  tlie  bill 
which  Avas  to  become  due  on  tlie  16th  ;  and  then  of  a  light-blue 
velvet  waistcoat  with  gold  sprigs,  in  which  he  looked  very 
killing,  and  so  was  trudging  round  in  his  little  circle  of  loves, 
fears,  and  vanities.  'Hang  it!'  Mr.  Walker  was  thinking, 
*  I  am.  a  handsome  man.  A  pair  of  whiskers  like  mine  are  not 
met  with  every  day.     If  anybody  can  see  that  my  tuft  is  dj'ed, 

may  I  be '     When  the  door  was  flung  open,  and   a  large 

lady  with  a  curl  on  her  forehead,  yellow  sliawl,  green  velvet 
bonnet  with  feathers,  half  boots,  and  a  drab  gown  with  tulij)s 
and  other  large  exotics  painted  on  it — when,  in  a  Avord,  Mrs. 
Crump  and  her  daughter  bounced  into  the  room  ! 

'Here  we  are,  Mr.  E.,'  cries  IVfrs.  Crump,  in  a  gajj/oldtre 
confidential  air.     'But  law  !  there's  a  gent  in  the  room  !' 

*  Don't  mind  me,  ladies,'  says  the  gent  alluded  to,  with  his 
fascinating  way.  'I'm  a  friend  of  Eglantine's  ;  aint  I,  Egg? 
a  chip  of  the  old  block,  hay?' 

'  That  you  are,'  said  the  perfumer,  starting  up. 

*An  'airdresser?  '  asked  Mrs.  Crump.  '  Well,  I  thought 
he  was  ;  there's  something,  Mr.  E.,  in  gentlemen  of  j^our  pro- 
fession so  exceeding,  so  uncommon  distangy.'' 

'  Madam,  you  do  me  proud,'  replied  the  gentleman  so  com- 
plimented, with  great  presence  of  mind.  '  Will  you  allow  me 
to  try  my  skill  upon  you,  or  upon  Miss,  your  lovely  daughter  ? 
I'm  not  so  clever  as  Eglantine,  but  no  bad  hand,  I  assure  you.' 

'  Nonsense,  captain,'  interrupted  the  perfumer,  who  was 
uncomfortable  somehow  at  the  rencontre  between  the  captain 
and  the  object  of  his  affection.  '  IIe\'i  not  in  the  profession, 
Mrs.  C.  This  is  my  friend  Captain  Walker,  and  proud  I  am 
to  call  him  my  friend.'  Aiul  then  aside  to  Mrs.  C,  '  One  of 
the  first  swells  on  town,  ma'am — a  regular  tiptopper.' 

Humoring  the  mistake  which  Mrs.  Crumj)  had  just  made,  Mr. 
Walker  thrust  the  curling-irons  into  the  fire  in  a  minute,  and 
looked  round  at  the  ladies  Avith  such  a  fascinating  grace  that 
both,  now  made  acquainted  with  his  quality,  blushed  and  gig- 
gled, and  were  quite  pleased.  Mamma  looked  at  'Gina,  and 
'Gina  looked  at  mamma  ;  and  then  mamma  gave  'Gina  a  little 
blow  in  the  region  of  her  little  waist,  and  then  both  burst  out 
laughing,  as  ladies  will  laugh,  and  as,  let  us  trust,  they  may 
laugh  for  ever  and  ever.  Why  need  there  be  a  reason  for 
laughing  ?     Let  us  laugh  when   we  are   laughy,  as  we  sleep 
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when  we  are  sleepy.  And  so  Mrs.  Crump  and  her  demoiselle 
laughed  to  their  hearts'  content  ;  and  both  fixed  their  large 
shining  black  e^-es  repeatedly  on  Mr.  Walker. 

'  I  won't  leave  the  room,'  said  he,  coming  forward  with  the 
heated  iron  in  his  hand,  and  smoothing  it  on  the  brown  paper 
with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  professor  (for  the  fact  is,  Mr.  AV.  every 
morning  curled  his  own  immense  whiskers  with  the  greatest 
ekill  and  care — '  I  won't  leave  the  room,  Eglantine,  my  bo3% 
My  lady  here  took  me  for  a  hairdresser,  and  so,  you  know, 
I've  a  right  to  stay.' 

'  He  can't  stay,'  said  Mi's.  Crump,  all  of  a  sudden,  blushing 
as  red  as  a  peony. 

'I  shall  have  on  my  peignoir,mamma,'  said  Miss,looking  at  the 
gentlemen,  and  then  dropping  down  her  eyes  and  blushing  too. 

'  But  he  can't  stay,  'Gina,  I  tell  you  ;  do  you  think  that  I 
would,  before  a  gentleman  take  off  my ' 

'  Mamma  means  her  front  !  '  said  Miss,  jumping  up,  and 
beginning  to  laugh  with  all  her  might  ;  at  which  the  honest 
landlady  of  the  Bootjack,  who  loved  a  joke,  although  at  her 
own  expense,  laughed  too,  and  said  that  no  one,  except  IMr, 
Crump  and  Mr.  Eglantine,  had  ever  seen  her  without  the  orna- 
ment in  question. 

'  Do  go  now,  you  provoking  thiiig,  you  ! '  continued  Miss 
C  to  Mr.  Walker  ;  '  I  wish  to  hear  the  hoverture,  and  it's  six 
o'clock  now,  and  we  shall  never  be  done  against  then  ; '  but 
tlie  way  in  which  Morgiana  said  '  do  go,'  clearly  indicated 
'  don't '  to  the  perspicuous  mind  of  Mr.  Walker. 

'  Perhaps  you  'ad  better  go,'  continued  Mr.  Eglantine,  join- 
ing in  this  sentiment,  and  being,  in  truth,  somewhat  uneasy 
at  the  admiration  which  his  'swell  friend  '  excited. 

'  I'll  see  you  hanged  first,  Eggy,  my  bo}'!  Go  I  won't,  until 
these  ladies  have  had  their  hair  dressed  ;  didn't  you  yourself 
tell  methat  Miss  Crump's  was  the  most  beautiful  hair  in  Europe? 
And  do  you  think  I'll  go  away  without  seeing  it  ?  No,  here  1 
stay.' 

'  You  naughty,  wicked,  odious,  provoking  man  ! '  said  Miss 
Crump.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  took  off  her  bonnet,  and 
placed  it  on  one  of  the  side  candlesticks  of  INIr.  Eglantine's 
glass  (it  was  a  black  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  sham  lace, 
and  with  a  wreath  of  nasturtiun)s, convolvuluses,  and  wallflowers 
within)  ;  and  then  said, '  Give  me  the  peignoir,  IVIr.  Archibald, 
if  3'ou  please  ;  '  and  Egiaiitinc,  who  would  do  anything  foi-  her 
when  she  called  him  An^hibald,  immediately  produccMl  i  hat  gar- 
ment, and  wrapped  it  round  the  delicate  shoulders  of  the  lady, 
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who  removing  a  sham  gold  chain,  which  she  wore  on  her  fore- 
head, two  brass  hair  combs  set  with  glass  rubies,  and  the  comb 
which  kept  her  back  hair  together — removing  them,  I  say,  and 
turning  her  great  eyes  toward  the  stranger,  and  giving  her 
head  a  shake,  down  let  tumble  such  a  flood  of  shining,  waving, 
heavy,  glossy,  jetty  hair,  as  would  have  done  Mr.  Rowland's 
heart  good  to  see.  It  tumbled  down  Miss  ^Vforgiana's  back, 
and  it  tumbled  over  her  shoulders,  it  tumbled  over  the  chair 
on  which  she  sat,  and  from  the  midst  of  it  her  jolly, bright-eyed, 
rosy  face  beamed  out  with  a  triumphant  smile,  which  said, 
*  Aint  I  now  the   most  angelic  being  you  ever  saw  ? ' 

'  By  Heaven  !  it's  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw  !  " 
cried  Mr.  Walker,  with  undisguised  admiration. 

*  Isn't  it?'  said  Mrs.  Crump,  who  made  her  daughter's  tri- 
umph her  own.  '  Ileigho  !  when  I  acted  at  "  The  Wells  "  in 
1820,  before  that  dear  girl  was  born,  /had  such  a  head  of  hair 
as  that,  to  a  shade,  sir,  to  a  shade.  They  called  me  Ravens- 
wing  on  account  of  it.  I  lost  ni}'  head  of  hair  when  that  dear 
child  was  born,  and  I  often  say  to  her,  "  Morgiana,  you  came 
into  the  world  to  rob  your  mother  of  her  'air."  Were  you  ever 
at  "  The  Wells,"  sir,  in  1820  ?  Perhaps  you  recollect  Miss  De- 
lancy  ?     I  am  that  Miss  Delancy.     Perhajjs  you  recollect : 

'  Tinka  tink,  tink-a-tink,  '  I  heard  a  guitar, 

By  the  light  of  the  star,  On  the  blue  waters  clear, 

On  the  blue  river's  brink,  And  knew  by  its  mu-u-sic, 

I  heard  a  guitar.  That  Selim  was  near  ! 

You  1-emember  that  in  the  "  Bagdad  Bells  "  ?  Fatima,  Delancy; 
Selim,  Benlomond  (his  real  name  was  Bunnion  ;  and  he  failed, 
poor  fellow,  in  the  public  line  afterward).  It  was  done  to  the 
tambourine,  and  dancing  between  each  verse  : 

'  Tink-a-tink,  tink-a-tink. 
How  the  soft  music  swells 
And  I  hear  the  soft  clink 
Of  the  minaret  bells  ! 

'  Tink-a ' 

*0h  ! '  here  cried  Miss  Crump,  as  if  in  exceeding  pain  (and 
whether  Mr.  Eglantine  had  twitched,  pulled,  or  hurt  any  one 
individual  hair  of  that  lovely  head  I  don't  know) — '  Oh,  you 
are  killing  me.  Mi'.  Eglantine  ! ' 

And  with  this  mamma,  who  was  in  her  attitude,  holding  up 
the  end  of  her  boa  as  a  visionary  tambourine,  and  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  looking  at  her,  and  in  his  amusement  at  the  mother's 
performances  had  almost  forgotten  the  charms  of  the  daughter 
— both  turned  round  at  once,  and  looked  at  her  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy,  while  Eglantine,  in  a  voice  of  reproach, 
said,  '  Killed  you,  Morgiana  !     I  kill  you  ?  ' 
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*  I'm  better  now,'  said  the  young  lady,  with  a  smile — '  I'm 
better,  Mr.  Archibald,  now.'  And  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  no 
greater  coquette  than  Miss  Morgiana  existed  in  all  May  Fair 
— no,  not  among  tlie  most  fasliionable  mistresses  of  the 
fashionable  valets  who  frequented  the  IJootjiick.  She  be- 
lieved herself  the  most  fascinating  creature  that  the  world  ever 
produced  ;  she  never  saw  a  stranger  but  she  tried  these  fascina- 
tions upon  him  ;  and  her  charms  of  manner  and  person  were 
of  that  show}'  sort  which  is  most  poi)ular  in  this  world,  where 
people  are  wont  to  admire  most  tliat  which  gives  them  the 
least  trouble  to  see  ;  and  so  you  will  find  a  tulip  of  a  woman 
to  be  in  fashion  when  a  little  humble  violet  or  daisy  of  creation 
is  passed  over  without  re»nark.  Moigiana  was  a  tulip  among 
women,  and  the  tulip-fanciers  all  came  flocking  round  her. 

Well,  the  said  'Oh  !  '  and  '  I'm  better  now,^:Mr.  Archibald,' 
thereby  succeeded  in  drawing  everybody's  attention  to  her 
lovely  self.  By  the  latter  words  Mr.  Eglantine  was  speciall}' 
inflamed;  he  glanced  at  Mr.  Walker,  and  said,  'C'ai)ting,  didn't 
I  tell  you  she  was  a  creecher  /  See  her  hair,  s'r  ;  it's  as  black 
and  as  glossy  as  satting.  It  weighs  fifteen  pound,  that  hair, 
sir  ;  and  I  wouldn't  let  my  apprentice — that  blundering  Moss- 
rose,  for  instance  (hang  him  I) — I  wouldn't  let  anyone  but  my- 
self dress  that  hair  for  five  hundred  guineas  !  Ah,  Miss  Mor- 
giana, remember  that  you  may  ahoaijs  have  Eglantine  to  dress 
your  hair  !  remember  that,  that's  all.'  And  with  this  the 
worthy  gentleman  began  rubbing  delicately  a  little  of  the 
Eglantinia  into  those  ambrosial  locks,  which  he  loved 'with  all 
the  love  of  a  man  and  an  artist. 

And  as  for  Morgiana  siiowing  her  hair,  I  hope  none  of  my 
readers  will  entertain  a  bad  opinion  of  the  poor  girl  for  doing 
so.  Her  locks  were  her  pride  ;  she  acted  at  the  private  theater 
*  hair  parts,'  where  she  could  appear  on  purpose  to  show  them 
in  a  disheveled  state  ;  and  that  her  modesty  was  real  and  not 
affected  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Walker, 
stepping  up  in  the  midst  of  EglantiTie's  last  speech,  took  hold  of 
a  lock  of  her  hair  very  gently  with  his  hand,  she  cried  '  Oh  I ' 
and  started  with  all  her  might.  And  ]Mr.  Eglantine  observed 
very  gravely,  '  Capting  !  Miss  Crump's  hair  is  to  be  seen  and 
not  to  be  touched,  if  you  please.' 

'No  more  it  is,  Mr.  Eglantine,'  said  her  mamma;  'and 
now,  as  it's  come  my  turn,  I  beg  tlie  gentleman  will  be  so 
obliging  as  to  go.' 

'^  Must  /.'^  '  cried  Mr.  Walker;  ami  as  it  was  hall-past  six, 
and  he  was  engaged  to  dinner  at  the  Itegent  (  M.ib,  and  ;is  lie  diii 
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not  wisli  to  make  Eglantine  jealous,  who  evidently  was  annoyed 
by  his  staying,  he  took  his  liat  just  as  Miss  Crump's  coiffure  was 
completed,  and  saluting  her  and  her  mamma,  left  the  room. 

'  A  tiptop  swell, I  can  assure  you,'  said  Eglantine,  nodding  af- 
ter him,  'a  regular  bang-uj)  chap,  and  no  mistake.  Intimate  with 
the  Marquess  of  Billingsgate,  and  Lord  Vauxliall,  and  that  set.' 

'  He's  ver}'  genteel,'  said  Mrs.  Crump. 

*  Law  !  I'm  sure  I  think  nothing  of  him,'  said  Morgiana. 

And  Captain  Walker  walked  toward  his  club,  meditating 
on  the  beauties  of  Morgiana.  '  What  hair,'  said  he,  '  what 
eyes  the  girl  has  !  they're  as  big  as  billiard  balls  ;  and  £5000. 
Eglantine's  in  luck  !  £5000 — she  can't  have  it,  it's  impossible  ! ' 

No  sooner  was  Mrs.  Crump's  front  arranged,  during  the 
time  of  which  operation  Morgiana  sat  in  perfect  contentment 
looking  at  the  last  French  fashions  in  the  Courrier  des  Dames, 
and  thinking  how  her  pink  satin  slip  would  dye,  and  make  just 
such  a  mantilla  as  that  represented  in  the  engraving — no  sooner 
was  Mis.  Crumi)'s  front  arranged,  than  both  ladies,  taking  leave 
of  Mr.  Eglantine,  tripped  back  to  the  Bootjack  Hotel  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  a  very  neat  green  fl^^  was  already  in  wait- 
ing, the  gentleman  on  the  box  of  which  (from  a  livery  stable  in 
the  neighborhood)  gave  a  knowing  touch  to  his  hat,and  a  salute 
with  his  whip,  to  the  two  ladies,  as  they  entered  the  tavern. 

'  Mr.  W.'s  inside,'  said  the  man — a  driver  from  i\Lv  Snaffle's 
establishment  ;  'he's  been  in  and  out  this  score  of  times,  and 
looking  down  the  street  for  jou.'  And  in  the  house,  in  fact, 
was  Mr.  Woolsey,  the  tailor,  who  had  hired  the  fly,  and  was 
engaged  to  conduct  the  ladies  that  evening  to  the  play. 

It  was  really  rather  too  bad  to  think  that  Miss  Morgiana, 
after  going  to  one  lover  to  have  her  hair  dressed,  should  go 
with  another  to  the  play  ;  but  such  is  the  way  with  lovely 
woman  !  Let  her  have  a  dozen  admirers,  and  the  dear  coquette 
will  exercise  her  power  upon  them  all  ;  and  as  a  lady,  when 
she  has  a  lai'ge  wardrobe,  and  a  taste  for  variety  in  dress,  will 
appear  every  da}'  in  a  different  costume,  so  will  the  young  and 
giddy  beauty  wear  her  lovers,  encouraging  now  the  black 
whiskers,  now  smiling  on  the  brown,  now  thinking  that  the  gay 
smiling  rattle  of  an  admirer  becomes  her  very  well,  and  now 
adopting  the  sad  sentimental  melanchol}''  one,  according  as  her 
changeful  fancy  prompts  her.  Let  us  not  be  too  angry  with 
these  uncertainties  and  caprices  of  beaut}^ ;  and  depend  on  it 
that,  for  the  most  part,  those  females  who  cry  out  loudest 
against  the  flightiness  of  their  sisters,  and  rebuke  their  undue 
encouragement  of  this  man  or  that,  would  do  as  much  them- 
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selves  if  they  had  tlie  cliance,  and  are  constant,  as  I  am  to  ray- 
coat  just  now,  because  I  liavc  no  other. 

'  Did  you  see  Doubleyou,  'Gina  dear  ? '  said  her  mamma, 
addressing  that  young  lady.  '  He's  in  the  bar  with  your  pa, 
and  has  his  militarj^  coat  with  the  king's  buttons,  and  looks 
like  an  officer.' 

This  was  Mr.  Woolscy's  style,  liis  great  aim  being  to  look 
like  an  array  gent,  for  raany  of  whom  he  in  his  capacity  of 
tailor  raade  those  splendid  red  and  blue  coats  which  character- 
ize our  military.  As  for  the  royal  button,  had  not  he  raade  a 
set  of  coats  for  his  late  Majesty,  George  IV.  ?  and  he  would 
add,  when  he  narrated  this  circurastance, '  Sir,  Prince  Blucher 
and  Prince  Swartzenberg's  raeasui'e's  in  the  house  now  ;  and 
what's  more,  I've  cut  for  Wellington.'  I  believe  he  would  have 
gone  toSt.  Helena  to  make  a  coat  for  Napoleon,  so  great  was  his 
ardor.  He  wore  a  blue-black  wig, and  his  whiskers  were  of  the 
same  liue.  He  was  brief  and  stern  in  conversation  ;  and  he  al- 
ways went  to  masqueradesand  balls  inafield  marshal's  uniform. 

'  He  looks  really  quite  the  thing  to-night,' continued  Mrs. 
Crump. 

'Yes,'  said  'Gina  ;  'but  he's  such  an  odious  wig,  and  the 
dye  of  his  whiskers  always  comes  off  on  his  white  gloves.' 

'  Everybody  has  not  their  own  hair,  love,'  continued  Mrs. 
Crump,  with  a  sigh  ;  '  but  Eglantine's  is  beautiful.' 

'  Every  hairdresser's  is,'  answered  Morgiana  rather  con- 
temptuously ;  '  but  what  I  can't  bear  is  that  their  fingers  is 
always  so  very  fat  and  pudgy. 

In  fact,  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  fair  Morgiana. 
Was  it  that  she  had  but  little  liking  for  the  one  pretender  or 
the  other  ?  Was  it  that  young  Glauber,  who  acted  Romeo  in 
the  private  theatricals,  was  far  younger  and  more  agreeable 
than  either?  Or  was  it  that,  seeing  a  real  (fentleinan,  such  as 
Mr.  Walker,  with  whom  she  had  had  her  first  interview,  she 
felt  more  and  more  the  want  of  refinement  in  her  other  declared 
admirers?  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  she  Avas  very  reserved 
all  the  evening,  in  spite  of  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Woolsey  ;  that 
she  repeatedly  looked  round  at  the  box  door,  as  if  she  expected 
someone  to  enter ;  and  that  she  ])artook  of  only  a  very  few 
oysters,  indeed,  out  of  the  barrel  which  the  gallant  tailor  had 
sent  down  to  the  Bootjack,  and  off  which  the  part}'  supped. 

'  What  was  it  ?'  said  Mr.  Woolsey  to  his  alh',  Crump,  as  they 
sat  together  after  the  retirement  of  the  ladies.  'She  was  dumb 
all  night.  She  never  once  laughed  at  the  farce,  nor  cried  at 
the  tragedy,  and  you  know   she  laughs  and  cries  uncommon. 
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She   only  took   half  her  negus,  and  not  above  a  quarter  of 
her  beer.' 

'  No  more  she  did  ! '  replied  Mr.  Crump  very  calmly.  '  I 
think  it  must  be  the  barber  as  has  been  captivating  lier  ;  he 
dressed  her  hair  for  the  play.' 

'Hang  him,  I'll  shoot  him!'  said  Mr.  Woolsey.  'A  fat, 
foolish,  effeminate  beast  like  that  marry  Miss  Morgiana  ? 
Never  !  I  will  shoot  him.  I'll  provoke  him  next  Saturday — 
I'll  tread  on  his  toe — I'll  pull  his  nose.' 

'  No     quarreling    at    tiie     Kidneys  !  '      answered     Crump 
sternly  ;  '  there  shall  be  no  quarreling  in  that  room  as  long  as 
Trn  in  the  chair  I  ' 
•  '  Well,  at  any  rate  you'll  stand  my  friend  ? ' 

'  You  know  I  will,'  answered  the  other.  *  You  are  honor- 
able, and  I  like  you  better  than  Eglantine.  I  trust  you  more 
than  Eglantine,  sir.  You're  more  of  a  man  than  Eglantine, 
though  you  are  a  tailor  ;  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  may 
get  Morgiana.  Mrs.  C  goes  the  other  way,  I  know  ;  but  I  tell 
you  what,  women  will  go  their  own  ways,  sir ;  and  Morgy's 
like  her  mother  in  this  point,  and  depend  upon  it,  Morgy 
will  decide  for  herself.' 

Mr.  Woolsey  presently  went  home,  still  persisting  in  his  plan 
for  the  assassination  of  Eglantine.  Mr.  Crump  went  to  bed 
very  quietly,  and  snored  through  the  night  in  his  usual  tone. 
Mr.  Eglantine  i)assed  some  feverish  moments  of  jealous}^  for 
he  had  come  down  to  the  club  in  the  evening,  and  had  heard 
that  Morgiana  was  gone  to  the  play  with  his  rival.  And  Miss 
Morgiana  dreamed  of  a  man  who  was — must  we  say  it  ? — ex- 
ceedingly like  Captain  Howard  Walker.  'Mrs.  Captain  So- 
and-so  !  '  thought   hshe.     '  Oh,  I  do  love  a  gentleman  dearly  !  ' 

And  about  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Walker  himself  caine  rolling 
home  from  the  Regent,  hiccoughing,  'Such  hair!  such 
eyebrows  1  such  eyes  I  like  b-b-billiard  balls,  by  Jove  I ' 

Chapter  II, 

IN  WHICH  MR.  WALKER  MAKES  THREE  ATTEMPTS  TO  ASCERTAIN 
THE    DWELLING    OF    MORGIANA. 

The  day  after  the  dinner  at  the  Regent  Club,  Mr. 
Walker  ste{)ped  over  to  the  shop  of  his  friend  the  perfumer, 
where,  as  usual,  the  young  man,  Mr.  Mossrose,  was  established 
in  the  front  premises. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  captain  was  particularly 
good-humored  ;  and,  quite  forgetful  of  the  words  which  had 
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passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Eglantine's  lieutenant  the  day 
before,  began  addressing  the  latter  with  extreme  cordiality. 

'  A  good-morning  to  you,  Mr.  Mossrose,'  said  Caj)tain 
"Walker.  '  Why,  sir,  you  look  as  fresh  as  your  namesake — 
you  do  indeed,  now,  Mossrose.' 

'  You  look  ash  yellow  ash  a  guinea,'  responded  Mr.  Moss- 
rose  sulkily.     He  thought  the  captain  was  hoaxing  him. 

'  My  good  sir,'  replies  the  other,  nothing  cast  down,  *  I 
drank  rather  too  freely  last  night.' 

'  The  more  beast  you  !  '  said  Mr.  Mossrose. 

'Thank  you, Mossrose;  the  same  to  you,'  answered  the  captain. 

'  If  you  call  me  a  beast  I'll  punch  j^our  head  off  ! '  answered 
the  young  man,  who  had  much  skill  in  the  art  which  many  of 
his  brethren  practice. 

'  I  didn't,  my  fine  fellow,'  replied  Walker.  '  On  the  con- 
trary, you ' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  give  me  the  lie  ?  '  broke  out  the  indignant 
Mossrose,  who  hated  the  agent  fiercel}',  and  did  not  in  the  least 
care  to  conceal  his  hate. 

In  fact,it  was  his  fixed  purpose  to  pick  aquarrel  with  Walker, 
and  to  drive  him,  if  possible,  from  Mr.  Eglantine's  shop.  '  Do 
you  mean  to  give  me  the  lie,  I  say,  Mr.  Hooker  Walker  ?' 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  Amos,  hold  your  tongue  !  '  exclaimed 
the  captain,  to  whom  the  name  of  Hooker  was  as  poison  ;  but 
at  this  moment  a  customer  stepping  in,  Mr.  Amos  exchanged 
his  ferocious  aspect  for  a  bland  grin,  and  Mr.  Walker  walked 
into  the  studio. 

When  in  Mr.  Eglantine's  presence,  Walker,  too,  was  all 
smiles  in  a  minute,  sunk  down  on  a  settee,  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  perfumer,and  began  contidentiall}'  discoursing  with  him. 

'  Such  a  dinner.  Tin}',  my  boy,'  said  he  ;  '  such  jirime  fellows 
to  eat  it  too!  Billingsgate,  Vauxhall,C'inqbars,  Buff  of  the  Blues, 
and  half  a  dozen  more  of  the  best  fellows  in  town.  And  what  do 
you  think  the  dinner  costahoad  ?  I'll  wager  you'll  never  guess.' 

'  Was  it  two  guineas  a  head  ?  In  course  I  mean  without 
wine,'  said  the  genteel  perfumer. 

'  Guess  again  ! ' 

*  Well,  was  it  ten  guineas  a  head  ?  I'll  guess  any  sum  j'ou 
please,'  replied  Mr.  Eglantine  ;  *  for  I  know  that  when  you 
nobs  are  together,  you  don't  spare  your  money.  I  myself,  at 
the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  once  paid ' 

'  Eighteenpence  ? ' 

'  Heighteenpence,  sir  !  I  paid  fivc-and-thirty  shillings  per 
'ead.     I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I  can  act  as  a  gentleman  as 
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well  as  any  other  gentleman,  sir,'  answered  the  perfumer  with 
much  dignity. 

'  Well,  eighteenpence  was  wliat  toe  paid,  and  not  a  rap  more, 
upon  my  honor.' 

'  Nonsense,  3'ou're  joking.  The  Marquess  of  Billingsgate 
dine  for  eighteenpence  ?  Why,  hang  it,  if  I  was  a  marquess 
I'd  pay  a  five-pound  note  for  ni}^  lunch.' 

'  You  little  know  the  person,  Master  Eglantine,'  replied 
the  captain,  with  a  smile  of  contemptuous  superiority  ;  '  you 
little  know  the  real  man  of  fashion,  m}'  good  fellow.  Simplic- 
ity, sir — simplicity's  the  characteristic  of  the  real  gentleman, 
and  so  I'll  tell  you  what  we  had  for  dinner.' 
•    'Turtle  and  venison,  of  course:  n'o  nob  dines  without  ^Aem.' 

'  Psha  !  we're  sick  of  'em  !  AVe  had  pea-soup  and  boiled 
tripe  !  What  do  you  think  of  that  f  We  had  sprats  and  her- 
rings, a  bullock's  heart,  a  baked  shoulder  of  mutton  and  pota- 
toes, pig's  fry,  and  Irish  stew,  /ordered  the  dinner,  sir,  and 
got  more  credit  for  inventing  it  than  they  ever  gave  to  Ude  or 
Soyer.  The  marquess  was  in  ecstasies,  the  eai'l  devoured  half 
a  bushel  of  sprats,  and  if  the  viscount  is  not  laid  up  with  a 
surfeit  of  bullock's  heart  my  name's  not  Howard  Walker. 
Bilh^,  as  I  call  him,  was  in  the  chair,  and  gave  my  health  ; 
and  what  do  you  think  the  rascal  j)roposed  ? 

*  What  did  his  lordship  propose  ?' 

'  That  every  man  present  should  subscribe  twopence,  and 
pay  for  my  shar£  of  the  dinner.  By  Jove  !  it  is  true,  and  the 
money  was  handed  to  me  in  a  pewter  pot,  of  which  they  also 
begged  to  make  me  a  present.  We  afterward  went  to  Tom 
Spring's,  from  Tom's  to  the  Finish,  from  the  Finish  to  the 
watchhouse — that  is,  they  did — and  sent  for  me,  just  as  I  was 
getting  into  bed,  to  bail  them  all  out.' 

'They're  happy  dogs,  those  young  noblemen,'  said  Mr. 
Eglantine  ;  '  nothing  but  pleasure  from  morning  till  night  ;  no 
affectation  neither — no  hoture;  but  manh',  downright,  straight- 
forward good  fellows.' 

'  Should  you  like  to  meet  them.  Tiny,  my  boy  ? '  said  the 
captain. 

'If  I  did,  sir,  I  hope  I  should  show  mj^self  to  be  the  gentle- 
man,' answered  Mr.  Eglantine. 

'  Well,  you  shall  meet  them,  and  Lady  Billingsgate  shall 
order  her  perfumes  at  your  shop.  We  are  going  to  dine,  next 
week,  all  our  set,  at  mealy-faced  Bob's,  and  you  shall  be  my 
guest,'  cried  the  captain,  slapping  the  delighted  artist  on  the 
back.     'And  now,  my  bo}',  tell  me  how  you  spent  the  evening.' 
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*  At  my  club,  sir,'  answered  Mr.  Eglantine,  blushing  rather. 

'  What !  not  at  the  play  with  the  lovely  black-eyed  Miss — 
what  is  her  name,  Eglantine?' 

'  Never  mind  her  name,  captain,'  replied  Eglantine,  partly 
from  prudence  and  partly  from  shame.  He  had  not  the  heart 
to  own  it  was  Crump,  and  he  did  not  care  that  the  captain 
should  know  more  of  his  destined  bride. 

'  You  wish  to  keep  the  five  thousand  to  yourself — eh,  you 
rogue?'  responded  the  captain  Avith  a  good-humored  air, 
although  exceedingly  mortified  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  telling  the  above  long  story  of 
the  dinner,  and  of  promising  to  introduce  Eglantine  to  the 
lords,  solely  that  he  might  elicit  from  that  gentleman's  good 
humor  some  further  particulars  regarding  the  young  lady  with 
the  billiard-ball  eyes.  It  was  for  tlie  very  same  reason  loo  that 
lie  had  made  the  attempt  at  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Mossrose 
which  had  just  so  signally  failed.  Nor  would  the  reader,  did 
he  know  Mr.  W.  better,  at  all  require  to  have  the  above  expla- 
nation ;  but  as  yet  we  are  only  at  the  first  chapter  of  his  history 
and  who  is  to  know  what  the  hero's  motives  can  be  unless  we 
take  the  trouble  to  explain  ? 

Well,  the  little  dignified  answer  of  the  worthy  dealer  in  ber- 
git,mot,  ^JVever  mind  he)'  ncane,  captain /^  threw  the  gallant 
captain  quite  aback  ;  and  though  he  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  and  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  though  he  threw 
out  some  skillful  hints,  yet  the  perfumer  was  quite  unconquer- 
able ;  or,  rather,  he  was  too  frightened  to  tell  :  the  poor,  fat, 
timid,  easy,  good-natured  gentleman  Avas  always  the  prey  of 
rogues — panting  and  floundering  in  one  rascal's  snare  or 
another's.  He  had  the  dissimulation,  too,  which  timid  men 
have  ;  and  felt  the  presence  of  a  victimizer  as  a  hare  does  of  a 
greyhound.  Now  he  would  be  quite  still,  now  he  would 
double,  and  now  he  would  run,  and  then  came  the  end.  He 
knew  by  his  sure  instinct  of  fear  that  the  captain  had,  in  ask- 
ing these  questions,  a  scheme  against  hin?,  and  so  he  was 
cautions,  and  trembled,  and  doubted.  And  oh  !  how  he  thanked 
his  stars  when  Lady  Grogmore's  chariot  drove  up,  with  the 
Misses  Grogmore,  who  wanted  their  hair  dressed,  and  wei-e 
going  to  a  breakfast  at  three  o'clock  ! 

'I'll  look  in  again.  Tiny,' said  the  captain  on  hearing  the 
summons. 

' />o,  captain,'  replied  the  other  :' ///'////.•  j/ou'';  and  went, 
Into  the  lady's  studio  with  a  heavy  heart. 

MJet  out  of   the    way,   you    infernal    villain!"'    roared    the 
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captain,  and  with  many  oaths,  to  Lad}'^  Grogm ore's  large  foot- 
man with  ruby-coloied  tights,  who  was  standing  inhaling 
the  ten  thousand  perfumes  of  the  shop  ;  and  the  latter,  moving 
away  in  great  terror,  the  gallant  agent  passed  out,  quite 
heedless  of  the  grin  of  Mr.  Mossrose. 

Walker  was  in  a  fury  at  his  want  of  success,  and  walked 
down  Bond  Street  in  a  fury.  *  I  icill  know  where  the  girl 
lives!'  swore  he.  'I'll  spend  a  five-pound  note,  by  Jove! 
rather  than  not  where  she  lives  !  ' 

'  That  you  would — I  know  you  would!''  said  a  little  grave 
low  voice  all  of  a  sudden  bv  his  side.  '  Pooh  !  what's  money 
to  you?' 

Walker  looked  down  ;  it  was  Tom  Dale. 

Who  in  London  did  not  know  little  Tom  Dale  ?  He  had 
cheeks  like  an  ai)ple,  and  his  hair  curled  every  morning,  and  a 
little  blue  stock,  and  always  two  new  magazines  under  his 
arm,  and  an  umbrella,  and  a  little  brown  frock  coat,  and  big 
square-toed  shoes  with  wliich  he  went  iJcipping  down  the  street. 
lie  was  everywhere  at  once.  Everybody  met  hira  every  day. 
and  he  knew  everj-thing  that  everybody  ever  did  ;  though  no- 
body ever  knew  what  he  did.  lie  was,  thej'^  say,  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  had  never  dined  at  his  own  charge  once  in  those  hun- 
dred years.  He  looked  like  a  figure  out  of  a  waxwork,  with 
glassy,  clear,  meaningless  eyes  ;  he  alwaj^s  spoke  with  a  grin  ; 
he  knew  what  you  had  for  dinner  the  day  before  he  met  you, 
and  what  everybody  had  had  for  dinner  for  a  century  back 
almost.  He  was  the  receptacle  of  all  the  scandal  of  all  the 
world,  from  Bond  Street  to  Bread  Street  ;  he  knew  all  the 
authors,  all  the  actois,  all  the  '  notorieties  '  of  the  town,  and  the 
private  histories  of  each.  That  is,  he  never  knew  an^'thing 
really,  but  supplied  deficiencies  of  truth  and  memory'  with 
ready  coined,  never  failing  lies.  He  was  the  most  benevolent 
man  in  the  universe,  and  never  saw  you  without  telling  you 
everything  most  cruel  of  your  neighbor,  and  when  he  left  you 
he  went  to  do  the  same  kind  turn  by  yourself. 

'  Pooh  !  what's  monej^  to  \o\\,  my  dear  boy  ?  '  said  little  Tom 
Dale,  who  had  just  come  out  of  fibers',  where  he  had  been 
filching  an  opera  ticket.  'You  make  it  in  bushels  in  the  City, 
you  know  you  do — in  thousands.  1  saw  you  go  into  Eglan- 
tine's. Fine  business  that  ;  finest  in  London.  Five-shilling 
cakes  of  soap,  my  dear  bo\'.  7" can't  wash  with  such.  Thou- 
sands a  year  that  man  has  made — hasn't  he  ? ' 

'  Upon  ra}'  word,  Tom,  I  don't  know,'  says  the  captain. 

'  You  not  know  ?     Don't  tell  me.     You  know^verj'thing — 
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you  aL;ents.  You  know  lie  makes  five  thousand  a  year — aye, 
and  miglit  make  ten,  but  you  know  wliy  he  doTi't.' 

'  Indeed  I  don't. 

'  Nonsense.  Don't  humbug  a  poor  okl  fellow  like  me.  Jews 
— Amos — tifty  per  cent.,  aye?  Why  can't  he  get  his  money 
from  a  good  Christian  ?' 

'  I  have  heard  something  of  that  sort,'  said  Walker,  laugh- 
ing.    '  Why,  by  Jove,  Tom,  you  know  everything.' 

*  You  know  everything,  my  dear  hoy.  You  know  what  a 
rascally  trick  that  opera  creature  served  him,  poor  fellow. 
Cashmere  shawls — Storr  &  Mortimer's; — Star  and  Garter. 
Much  better  dine  quiet  off  pea-soup  and  sprats — aye  ?  His 
betters  have,  as  you  know  very  well.' 

'Pea-soup  ands[)rats !   What!  haveyou  heard  of  thatalready?' 

'  Who  bailed  Lord  Billingsgate,  aye,  you  rogue  ?  '  and  here 
Tom  gave  a  knowing  and  almost  demoniacal  grin.  '  Who 
wouldn't  go  to  the  Finish  ?  Who  had  the  piece  of  plate 
presented  to  him  tilled  with  sovereigtis  ?  And  you  deserved  it, 
ray  dear  boy — you  deserved  it.  They  said  it  was  o\\\y  half- 
pence, but  1  know  better  ! '  and  here  Tom  went  off  in  a  cough. 

'  I  say,  Tom,'  cried  Walker,  inspired  with  a  sudden  thought, 
*  you,  who  know  everything,  and  are  a  theatrical  man,  did  you 
ever  know  a  Miss  Delancy,  an  actress?  ' 

'  At  Sadler's  Wells  in  'IG  ?  Of  course  I  did.  Real  name  was 
Budge.  Lord  Slapper  adniii-ed  her  ver}^  much,  my  dear  boy. 
She  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Crump,  his  lordship's  black 
footman,  and  brought  him  £5000  ;  and  the\'  keep  tlie  Bootjack 
public  house  in  Bunker's  Buildings,  and  they've  got  fourteen 
children.  Is  one  of  them  handsome,  eh,  you  sly  rogue — and  is 
it  that  which  you  will  give  five  pounds  to  know!^  God  bless  you, 
my  dear,  dear  boy.     Jones,  my  dear  fi'iond,  how  are  you  ?' 

Aiul  now,  seizing  on  .Joiu's,  Tom  Dale  left  Mr.  Walker  alone 
and  proceeded  to  pour  into  ]NL'.  Jones'  oar  an  account  of  the 
individual  whom  he  had  just  quitted  ;  liow  he  was  the  best  fel- 
low in  the  world,  and  Jones  h'tiew  it  ;  how  he  was  in  a  hue  way 
of  making  his  fortune  ;  how  he  had  been  in  the  Fleet  man}' 
times,  and  how  he  was  at  this  moment  employed  in  looking  out 
for  a  young  lady  of  whom  a  certain  great  marquis  (whom  Jones 
knew  very  well  too)  had  express(>d  an  adniiratitm. 

But  for  these  observations,  which  he  did  not  hear,  Captain 
Walker,  it  maybe  ]»ronoun('ed,  did  not  care,  llis  eyesbright- 
ened  up,  he  marched  qui(^kly  andgayly  away;  an»l  turning  into 
his  own  chambers  op])osite  KgI:intine'sslio]>,  saluted  that  estab- 
lishment with  a  grin  of  triumph.     '  You  woiddn't  tell  me  her 
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name,  wouldn't  you?'  said  Mr.  Walker.  *  Well,  the  luck's 
with  me  now,  and  here  goes.' 

Two  days  after,  as  Mr.  Eglantine,  with  white  gloves  and  a 
case  of  eau-de-colognc  as  a  present  in  iiis  pocket,  arrived  at 
the  Bootjack  Hotel,  Little  Bunker's  Buildings,  Berkeley 
Square  (for  it  must  out — that  was  the  place  iu  which  Mr. 
Crump's  inn  was  situated),  he  paused  for  a  moment  at  the 
threshold  of  the  little  house  of  entertainment,  and  listened, 
with  beating  heart,  to  the  sound  of  delicious  music  that  a  well- 
known  voice  was  uttering  within. 

The  moon  was  playing  in  silvery  brightness  down  the  gut- 
ter of  the  humble  street.  A  'helper,'  rubbing  down  one  of 
Lady  Smigsmag's  carriage  horses,  even  paused  in  his  whistle 
to  listen  to  the  strain.  Mr.  Tressle's  man,  who  had  been  pro- 
fessionally occupied,  ceased  his  tap-tap  upon  the  coffin  which 
he  was  getting  in  readiness.  The  greengrocer  (there  is  al- 
ways a  greengrocer  in  those  narrow  streets,  and  he  goes  out 
in  white  Berlin  gloves  as  a  supernumerary'  footman)  was  stand- 
ing charmed  at  his  little  green  gate  ;  the  cobbler  (there  is  al- 
ways a  cobbler  too)  was  drunk,  as  usual,  of  evenings,  but, 
Avith  unusual  subordination,  never  sung  except  when  the  re- 
frain of  the  ditty  an-ived,  when  he  hiccoughed  it  forth  with 
tipsy  loyalty  ;  and  Eglantine  leaned  against  the  checkers 
painted  on  tlie  door-side  under  the  name  of  Crump,  and  looked 
at  the  red-illumined  curtain  of  the  bar,  and  the  vast,  well- 
known  shadow  of  ^Mrs.  Crump's  turban  Avithin.  Now  and 
again  the  shadow  of  that  worthy  matron's  hand  would  be 
seen  to  grasp  the  shadow  of  a  bottle  ;  then  the  shadow  of  a 
cup  would  rise  toward  the  turban,  ami  still  the  strain  pro- 
ceeded. Eglantine,  I  sa}',  took  out  his  yellow  bandanna,  and 
brushed  the  beady  drops  from  his  brow,  and  laid  the  contents 
of  his  white  kids  on  his  heart,  and  sighed  with  ecstatic  sym- 
pathy.    The  song  began, 

Come  to  the  greenwood  tree,* 
Come  where  the  dark  woods  be. 
Dearest,  oh,  come  with  me  1 
Let  us  rove— oh,  my  love— oh,  my  love  I 
Oh,  my  love  I 
iDrunkifi  cobler  without)  Oh,  my-y  love. 

'  Beast  ! '  says  Eglantine. 

Come— 'tis  the  moonlight  hour. 
Dew  is  on  le:if  and  flower. 
Come  to  the  linden  bower, — 
Let  us  rove — oh,  my  love — oh,  my  love  1 
Lptns  ro-o-ove,  lurlurliety  :  yos,  we'll  rove,  lurlurliety. 
Through  thegro-o-ove,  lurhirliety— lurlurli-e-i-e-i-e-i  1 
(Cobler  as  usual)—  Let  us  ro-o-ove,  etc. 

*  The  words  of  this  sonf  are  copyright,  nor  will  the  copyright  be  sold  for  less  than 
Iwopence-haifpenny.  , 
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*  You  here  ?'  says  another  individual,  coming  clinking  up 
the  street,  in  a  military-cut  dress  coat,  the  buttons  whereof 
shone  very  bright  in  the  moonlight.  '  You  here,  Eglantine  ? 
You're  always  here.' 

'  Hush,  Woolsey,'  said  Mr.  Eglantine  to  his  rival  the  tailor 
(for  he  was  the  individual  in  question)  ;  and  Woolsey,  accord- 
ingly, put  his  back  against  the  opposite  doorpost  and  check- 
ers, so  that  (with  j)Oor  Eglantine's  bulk)  nothing  much  thicker 
than  a  sheet  of  paper  could  pass  out  or  in.  And  thus  these 
two  amorous  caryatides  kept  guard  as  the  song  continued  : 

Dark  is  the  woods,  and  wide,  Welcome  the  greenwood  tree, 

Dangers,  they  say,  betide  ;  Welcome  the  forest  tree. 

But.  at  my  Albert's  side.  Dearest,  with  thee,  with  thee. 

Naught  I  fear,  oh,  my  love— oh,  my  love  !  Nought  I  fear,oli,  my  love-oh,  nia-a-y  love  I 

Eglantine's  fine  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  Morgiana  pas- 
sionately uttered  the  above  beautiful  words.  Little  Woolsey 's 
eyes  glistened  as  he  clenched  his  fist  with  an  oath,  and  said, 
*  Show  me  any  singing  that  can  beat  that.  Cobbler,  shut  your 
mouth,  or  I'll  break  your  head  I  ' 

But  the  cobler,  regardless  of  the  threat,  continued  to  per- 
form the  '  lurlurliety  '  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  when  that 
was  ended,  both  on  liis  part  and  Morgiana's,  a  rajtturous  knock- 
ing of  glasses  was  heard  in  the  little  bar,  then  a  gi-eat  clapping 
of  hands,  and  finally  somebody  shouted  '  Brava  !  ' 

'  Brava  ! ' 

At  that  word  Eglantine  turned  deadly  pale,  then  gave  a 
start,  then  a  rush  forward,  which  pinned,  or  rather  cushioned, 
the  tailor  against  the  wall  ;  then  twisting  himself  abruptly 
round,  he  sprung  to  the  door  of  the  bar,  and  bounced  into  the 
apartment. 

'  Hoio  are  you,  my  nosegay  f '  exclaimed  the  same  voice 
which  had  shouted  '  Brava.'     It  was  that  of  Captain  Walker. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  a  gentleman,  with  the 
king's  button  on  his  military  coat,  walked  abruptly  into  Mr. 
Eglantine's  shop,  and,  turning  on  JMr.  Mossrose,  said,  '  Tell 
your  master  I  want  to  see  him.' 

*  He's  in  his  studio,'  said  Mr.  Mossrose. 

*  Well,  then,  fellow,  go  and  fetch  him  !  ' 

And  Mossrose,  thinkijig  it  must  be  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
or  Dr.  Pra3t()rius  at  least,  walked  into  the  studio,  where 
the  perfumer  was  sealed  in  a  very  glossy  old  silk  divssing 
gown,  his  fair  hair  hanging  over  his  white  {wcq^  his  double 
chin  over  his  fiaccid,  whitey-brown  shirt  collar,  his  pea-green 
sli]»pers  on  the  hob,  and,  on  the  flic,  the  jxit  of  (chocolate  whicli 
was  simmering  for  his  breakfast.     A   lazier  fellow  than  jioor 
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Eglantine  it  would  be  hard  to  find  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
Woolsey  was  always  up  and  brushed,  spick-and-span,  at  seven 
o'clock  ;  and  had  gone  through  his  books,  and  given  out  the 
work  for  the  journeymen,  and  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  of  rashers 
of  bacon,  before  Eglantine  had  put  the  usual  pound  of  grease 
to  his  hair  (his  fingers  were  always  as  danij)  and  shiny  as  if  he 
had  them  in  a  pomatum  pot),  and  arranged  liis  figure  for  the  day. 

'  Here's  a  gent  wants  you  in  the  shop,'  sa^'s  Mr.  Mossrose, 
leaving  tlie  door  of  communication  wide  open. 

'  Say  I'm  in  bed,  Mr.  Mossrose  ;  I'm  out  of  sperrets,  and 
really  can  see  nobody.' 

'  It's  someone  from  Vindsor,  I  think  ;  he's  got  the  royal 
ttutton,'  says  Mossrose. 

'  It's  me — Woolsey,'  shouted  the  little  man  from  the  shop. 

Mr.  EglaTitine  at  this  jumped  up,  made  a  rush  to  the  door 
leading  tohispiivate  apartment,and  disappeared  inatwinkling. 
But  it  must  not  be  iuuigined  that  he  fled  in  order  to  avoid  Mr. 
AVoolsey.  He  only  went  away  for  one  minute  just  to  put  on 
his  belt,  for  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  without  it  by  liis  rival. 

This  being  assumed,  ami  his  toilet  somewhat  arranged,  Mr. 
Woolsey  was  admitted  into  his  private  room.  And  Mossrose 
would  liave  heard  every  word  of  the  conversation  between  those 
two  gentlemen  had  nut  Woolsey,  opening  the  door  suddenly, 
})oiinced  on  the  assistant,  taken  him  by  the  collar,  and  told  him 
to  disappear  altogether  into  the  shop  ;  which  Mossrose  did, 
vowing  he  would  have  his  revenge. 

The  subject  on  which  Woolsey  had  come  to  treat  was  an 
important  one.  '  Mr.  Eglantine,'  says  he,  '  there's  no  use  dis- 
guising from  one  another  that  we  are  both  of  us  in  love  with 
Miss  Morgiana,  and  that  our  chances  up  to  this  time  have  been 
pretty  equal.  But  that  captain  whom  you  introduced,  like  an 
ass  as  you  wei'e ' 

'An  ass,  Mr.  Woolsey  ?  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir.  that  I'm 
no  more  a  hass  than  you  are,  sir  ;  and  as  for  introducing  the 
captain,  I  did  no  such  thing.' 

'  Well,  well,  he's  got  a  poaching  into  our  preserves  some- 
how. He's  evidently  sweet  upon  the  young  woman,  and  is  a 
more  fashionable  chap  than  either  of  us  two.  We  must  get 
him  out  of  the  house,  sir — we  must  circumwent  him  ;  and  then^ 
Mr.  Eglantine,  will  be  time  enough  for  you  and  me  to  try 
which  is  the  best  man.' 

'■He  the  best  man!'  thought  Eglantine;  'the  little,  bald, 
unsightly  tailor  creature  !  A  man  with  no  more  soul  tiian  liis 
smoothing  liiron  !'     The  perfumer,  as  may  be  imagined,  did 
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not  utter  tliis  sentiment  aloiul,  but  expressed  liiTiiself  (juite  will- 
ing to  enter  into  -awx  /Kinncahle  .'irrangenient  by  which  tlie  new 
candidate  for  Miss  Crump's  favor  must  be  thrown  over.  It 
was,  accordingly,  agreed  between  the  two  gentlemen  that  they 
should  coalesce  against  the  common  enemy  ;  that  they  should, 
by  reciting  many  perfectly  well-founded  stories  in  the  captain's 
disfavor,  influence  the  minds  of  Miss  Crump's  parents,  and  of 
herself,  if  possible,  against  this  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  ;  and 
that,  when  they  were  once  fairly  rid  of  him,  each  should  be  at 
liberty,  as  before,  to  prefer  his  own  claim. 

'  I  have  thought  of  a  subject,'  said  the  little  tailor,  turning 
very  red,  and  hemming  and  hawing  a  great  deal.  '  I've  thought, 
I  sa}^,  of  a  pint,  which  ma}^  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  at  the 
present  juncture,  and  in  which  each  of  us  niay  be  useful  to  the 
other.     An  exchange,  Mr.  Eglantine  ;  do  you  take  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  mean  an  accommodation  bill  ?  '  said  Eglantine, 
whose  mind  ran  a  good  deal  On  that  species  of  exchange. 

'  Pooh,  nonsense,  sir  !  The  name  of  our  firm  is,  I  flatter 
myself,  a  little  more  up  in  the  market  than  some  other  people's 
names.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  insult  the  name  of  Archibald  Eglantine, 
sir?     I'd  have  you  to  know  that  at  three  months ' 

*  Xonsense  ! '  says  Mr.  Woolse}',  mastering  his  emotion. 
'There's  no  use  a-quarreling,  Mr.  E. :  we're  not  in  love  with 
each  other,  I  know  that.  You  wish  me  hanged,  or  as  good,  I 
know  that  !  ' 

'  Indeed  I  don't,  sir  ! ' 

'You  do,  sir  ;  I  tell  you  you  do  !  and  what's  more,  I  wish 
the  same  to  \o\x — transported,  at  any  rate  !  But  as  two  sailors, 
when  a  boat's  a-sinking,  though  they  hate  each  other  ever  so 
much,  Avill  help  and  bale  the  boat  out,  so,  sir,  let  ns  act  ;  let 
us  be  tlie  two  sailors.' 

'  Bail,  sir?'  said  Eglantine,  as  usual  mistaking  the  drift  of 
the  argument.  '  I'll  bail  no  man  !  If  you're  in  difliculties  1 
think  you  had  better  go  to  your  senior  partner,  Mr.  Woolsey.' 
And  Eglantine's  cowardly  little  soul  was  filled  with  a  savage 
satisfaction  to  think  that  his  enemy  was  in  distress,  and 
actually  obliged  to  come  to  him  for  succor. 

'You're  enough  to  make  Job  swear,  j'ou  great,  fat,  stupid, 
lazy  old  l)arber  !  '   roared  Mr.  Woolsey  in  a  fury. 

Eglantine  jumped  up  and  made  for  the  bell  rope.  The 
gallant  little  tailor  laugiied. 

'There's  no  need  to  call  in  Betsy,' said  he.  '  I'm  not  a-going 
lo  eat  you.  Eglantine  ;    you're  a  bigger  man  than  me  ;  if  you 
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were  just  to  fall  on  me  you'd  smother  me  !     Just  sit  still  oi 
the  sofa  and  listen  to  reason.' 

'  Well,  sir,  proceed,'  said  the  barber,  with  a  gasp. 

*  Now  listen  !  What's  the  darling  wish  of  your  heart  ?  1 
know  it,  sir  !  You've  told  it  to  Mr.  Tressle,  sir,  and  other  gents 
at  the  chib.  The  darling  wish  of  your  heart,  sir,  is  to  have  a 
slap-iip  coat  turned  out  of  the  ateliers  of  Messrs.  Linsey, 
Woolsey  &  Co.  You  said  you'd  give  twenty  guineas  for  one 
of  our  coats — you  know  you  did  !  Lord  Bolsterton's  a  fatter 
man  than  you,  and  look  what  a  figure  we  turn  hhn  out.  Can 
any  firm  in  England  dress  Lord  Bolsterton  but  us  so  as  to 
make  his  lordship  look  decent?  I  defy 'era,  sir !  We  could 
have  given  Daniel  Lambert  a  figure  !' 

'  If  I  want  a  coat,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Eglantine,  '  and  I  don't  deny 
it,  thiM-e's  some  people  want  a  head  of  hair  ! '' 

'That's  the  very  point  I  was  coming  to,'  said  the  tailor, 
resuming  the  violent  blush  which  was  mentioned  as  having 
suffused  his  countenance  at  the  beginning  of  the  conversation. 
'  Let  us  have  terms  of  mutual  accommodation.  Make  me  a 
wig,  Mr.  Eglantine,  and  though  I  never  yet  cut  a  yard  of 
cloth  except  for  a  gentleman,  I'll  pledge  you  my  word  I'll 
make  you  a  coat.' 

'  Will  you,  honor  bright?'  says  Eglantine. 

'Honor  bright,'  says  the  tailor.  'Look  ! '  and  in  an  instant 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  one  of  those  slips  of  parchment  which 
gentlemen  of  his  profession  carry,  and  putting  Eglantine  into 
the  proper  position,  began  to  take  the  preliminar}'  observa- 
tions, lie  felt  Eglantine's  heart  thump  with  happiness  as  his 
measure  passed  over  that  soft  part  of  the  perfumer's  person. 

Then  pulling  down  the  window  blind,  and  looking  that  the 
door  was  locked,  and  blushing  still  more  deeply  than  ever,  the 
tailor  seated  himself  in  an  armchair  toward  which  Mr.  Eglan- 
tine beckoned  him,  and,  taking  off  his  black  wig,  exposed  his 
head  to  the  great  perriKjuier's  gaze.  IMr.  Eglantine  looked  at 
it,  measured  it,  manipulated  it,  sat  for  three  minutes  with  his 
head  in  his  hand  and  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  gazing  at  the 
tailor's  cranium  with  all  his  might,  walked  round  it  twice  or 
thrice,  and  then  said,  'It's  enough,  Mr.  AVoolsey.  Consider 
the  job  as  done.  And  now,  sir,'  said  he,  with  a  greatly  relieved 
air — '  and  now,  Woolsey,  let  us  'ave  a  glass  of  cura^oa  to  cel- 
ebrate this  hanspicious  meeting.' 

The  tailor,  however,  stiffly  replied  that  he  never  drank  in  a 
morning,  and  left  the  room  without  offering  to  shake  Mr.  Eg- 
lantine b^the  hand;  forhedespised  tliatgentleman  very  heartily, 
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and  himself,  too,  for  coming  to  any  compromise  with  him,  and 
for  so  far  demeaning  himself  as  to  make  a  coat  for  a  barber. 

Looking  from  his  chambers  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
that  inevitable  Mr.  Walker  saw  the  tailor  issuing  from  the 
perfumers  shop,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  that  something 
extraordinary  must  be  in  progress  when  two  such  bitter  ene- 
mies met  together. 

Chapter   III. 

WHAT    CAME    OF    MR.    WALKEr's    DISCOVERY    OF   THE 
BOOTJACK. 

It  is  very  easy  to  state  how  the  captain  came  to  take  up 
that  proud  position  at  the  Bootjack  which  we  have  seen  him 
occupy  on  the  evening  when  the  sound  of  the  fatal  'brava' 
so  astonished  Mr.  Eglantine, 

The  mere  entry  into  the  establishment  was,  of  course,  not 
difficult.  Any  person  by  simply  uttering  the  words,  '  A  pint  of 
beer,'  was  free  of  the  Bootjack  ;  and  it  was  some  such  watch- 
word that  Howard  Walker  employed  when  he  made  his  first 
appearance.  He  requested  to  be  shown  into  a  parlor  where  he 
jnight  repose  himself  for  a  while,  and  was  ushered  into  that 
very  sanctum  where  the  Kidney  Club  met.  Then  he  stated 
that  the  beer  was  the  best  he  had  ever  tasted,  except  in  Bavaria, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  he  added  ;  and  professing  to  be 
extremely  '  peckish,'  requested  to  know  if  there  were  any  cold 
meat  in  the  house  whereof  he  could  make  a  dinner. 

'  I  don't  usually  dine  at  this  hour,  landlord,'  said  he,  flinging 
down  a  half  sovereign  for  paymenl  of  the  beer  ;  'but  3'our  par- 
lor looks  so  comfortable,  and  the  Windsor  chairs  are  so  snug, 
that  I'm  sure  I  could  not  dine  better  at  the  first  club  in  London.' 

'  One  oi  the  first  clubs  in  London  is  held  in  this  very  room,' 
said  Mr.  Crump,  very  well  pleased  ;  '  and  attended  l)y  some  of 
the  best  gents  in  town,  too.      We  call  it  the  Kidney  Club.' 

'  Why,  bless  my  soul  !  it  is  the  very  club  my  friend  Eglan- 
tine has  so  often  talked  to  me  about,  and  attended  by  some  of 
the  tiptop  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis  !  ' 

'  There's  better  men  here  tlian  Mr.  Eglantine,'  replied  Mr. 
Crump  ;  '  though  he's  a  good  man — I  don't  say  he's  not  a 
good  man — but  there's  belter.  Mr.  Clinker,  sir  ;  Afr.Woolsey, 
of  the  house  of  Linsey,  Woolscy  &,  Co. ' 

'  The  great  army  clothiers  ! '  cried  Walker  ;  '  the  first  house 
in  town  !  '  and  so  cojitinued,  with  exceeding  urbanity,  holding 
conversation  with  Mr.  Crump,  until  the  honest  landlord  retireil 
delighted,  and   told   Mrs.   Crump  in  the  bar  that   there  was  a 
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tiptop  swell  in  the  Kidney  parlor,  who  was  a-going  to  have 
his  dinner  there. 

Fortune  favored  the  brave  captain  in  every  way.  It  was 
just  Mr.  Crump's  own  dinner  hour  ;  and  ou  Mrs.  Crump  step- 
ping into  the  parlor  to  ask  the  guest  whether  he  would  like  a 
slice  of  the  joint  to  which  tlie  family  were  about  to  ;>it  down, 
fancy  that  lady's  start  of  astonishment  at  recognizing  Mr. 
Eglantine's  facetious  friend  of  the  day  before.  The  captain 
at  once  demanded  permission  to  partake  of  the  joint  at  the 
family  table  ;  the  lady  could  not  with  any  great  reason  deny 
this  request  ;  the  captain  was  inducted  into  the  bar ;  and 
Miss  Crump,  who  always  came  down  late  for  dinner,  was  even 
more  astonished  than  her  mamma  on  beholding  the  occupier  of 
the  fourth  place  at  the  table.  Had  she  expected  to  see  the 
fascinating  stranger  so  soon  again  ?  I  think  she  had.  Her 
big  eyes  said  as  much,  as,  furtively  looking  up  at  Mr.  Walker's 
face,  they  caught  his  looks  ;  and  then  bouncing  down  again 
toward  her  plate,  pretended  to  be  very  busy  in  looking  at  the 
boiled  beef  and  carrots  there  displayed.  She  blushed  far 
redder  than  those  carrots,  but  her  shining  ringlets  hid  her  con- 
fusion together  with  her  lovely  face. 

Sweet  Morgiana  !  the  billiard-ball  eyes  had  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  captain.  They  fell  plump,  as  it  were,  into  the 
pocket  of  his  heart  ;  and  he  gallantly  pi'oposed  to  treat  the 
company  to  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which  was  accepted  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

Mr.  Crump,  under  pretense  of  going  to  the  cellar  (where 
he  said  he  had  some  cases  of  the  finest  champagne  in  Europe) 
called  Dick,  the  boy,  to  him,  and  dispatched  him  with  all 
speed  to  a  wine  merchant's,  Avhere  a  couple  of  bottles  of  the 
liquor  were  procured. 

*  Bring  up  two  bottles,  Mr.  C.,'  Captain  Walker  gallantly 
said  when  Crump  made  his  move,  as  it  were,  to  the  cellar  ;  and 
it  may  be  imagined  after  the  two  bottles  were  drunk  (of  which 
Mrs.  Crump  took  at  least  nine  glasses  to  her  sliare)  how 
happy,  merry,  and  confidential  the  whole  party  had  become. 
Crump  told  his  stor}^  of  the  bootjack,  and  whose  boot  it 
had  drawn  ;  the  former  Miss  Delanc}^  expatiated  on  her  past 
theatrical  life,  and  the  pictures  hanging  round  the  room.  Miss 
Avas  equally  communicative  ;  and,  in  short,  the  captain  had  all 
the  secrets  of  the  little  family  in  his  possession  ere  sunset. 
He  knew  that  miss  cared  little  for  either  of  her  suitors,  about 
whom  mamma  and  papa  had  a  little  quarrel.  He  heard  Mrs. 
Crump  talk  of  Morgiana's  property,  and  fell  more  in  love  with 
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her  than'  ever.  Then  came  tea,  the  luscious  crumpet,  the  quiet 
game  at  cribbage,  and  the  song — the  song  whicli  poor  Eglan- 
tine heard,  and  which  caused  Woolsey's  rage  and  his  despair. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  the  tailor  was  in  a  greater  rage, 
and  the  perfumer  in  greater  despair  than  ever.  He  had  made 
his  little  present  of  eau-de-cologue.  '  Oh,  tie  !  '  says  the  caj)- 
tain,  -with  a  horse  laugh,  'it  smells  of  the  sltop!''  lie  taunted 
the  tailor  about  his  wig,  and  the  honest  fellow  had  onh-  an 
oath  to  give  by  way  of  repartee.  He  told  his  stories  about  his 
club  and  his  lordly  friends.  Wiiat  chance  had  either  against 
the  all-accomplished  Howard  Walker? 

Old  Crump,  with  a  good  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
hated  the  man  ;  Mrs.  Crump  did  not  feel  quite  at  her  ease  re- 
garding him  ;  but  Morgiana  thought  him  the  most  delightful 
person  the  world  ever  produced. 

Ei'lantine's  usual  raornino^  costume  was  a  blue  satin  neck- 
^  .  .  . 

cloth  embroidered    with    butterflies  and  ornamented  Avith  a 

brandy-ball  brooch,  a  light  shawl  waistcoat,  and  a  rhubarb- 
colored  coat  of  the  sort  which,  I  believe,  are  called  Taglionis, 
and  which  have  no  waist  buttons,  and  make  a  pretense,  as  it 
were,  to  have  no  waists,  but  are  in  reality  adopted  by  the  fat 
in  order  to  give  them  a  waist.  Nothing  easier  for  an  obese 
man  than  to  have  a  waist  ;  he  has  but  to  pinch  his  middle 
part  a  little  and  the  very  fat  on  either  side  pushed  violently 
forward  makes  a  waist,  as  it  were,  and  our  worthy  perfumer's 
figure  was  that  of  a  bolster  cut  almost  in  two  with  a  string. 

Walker  presently  saw  him  at  his  shop  door  grinning  in  this 
costume,  twiddling  his  ringlets  with  his  dumpy  greasy  fingers, 
glittering  with  oil  and  rings,  and  looking  so  exceedingly  con- 
tented and  happ3^  that  the  estate  agent  felt  assured  some  very 
satisfactory  conspiracy  had  been  plaimed  betAveen  the  tailor 
and  him.  How  was  Mr.  Walker  to  leain  what  the  scheme 
was?  Alas!  tlie  poor  fellow's  vanity  and  delight  were  such 
that  he  could  not  keep  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  his  satisfaction, 
and  rather  than  not  mention  it  at  all,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
heart  he  would  have  told  his  secret  to  Mr.  i\[ossrose  himself. 

'  When  I  get  my  coat,'  thought  the  Bond  Street  Alnaschar, 
'I'll  hire  of  Snaffle  that  easy-guing  cream -colored  'oss  that  lie 
bought  from  Astley's,  and  I'll  canter  through  the  Park,  and 
wO)iH  I  pass  through  Litth'  IJunker's  Buildings,  that's  all  ?  I'll 
wear  my  gray  trousers  with  the  velvet  stripe  down  the  side, 
and  get  my  spurs  lacquered  up,  and  a  French  polish  to  my 
boot  ;  and  if  I  don't  do  for  the  captain  and  the  tailor  too  my 
name's  not  Archibald.     And  I  know  what  I'll  do  ;  Til  hire  the 
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small  clarence,  and  invite  tlie  Crumps  to  dine  at  the  Gar  and 
Starter'  (this  was  his  facetious  way  of  calling  the  Star  and 
Garter),  '  and  I'll  ride  by  them  all  the  way  to  Richmond.  It's 
rather  a  long  ride,  but  with  Snaffle's  suft  saddle  I  can  do  it 
pretty  easy,  I  dare  say.'  And  so  the  honest  fellow  built  castles 
upon  castles  in  the  air  ;  and  the  last  most  beautiful  vision  of 
all  was  Miss  Crump  'in  white  satting,  with  a  horrange  flower  in 
her  'air,'  putting  him  in  possession  of  'her  lovely  'and  before 
the  haltar  of  St.  George's,  'Anover  Square.'  As  for  Woolsey, 
Eglantine  determined  that  he  should  have  the  best  wig  his 
art  could  produce,  for  he  had  not  the  least  fear  of  his  rival. 

These  points  then  being  arranged  to  the  poor  fellow's  satis- 
faction, what  does  he  do  but  send  out  for  half  a  quire  of  pink 
note-paper,  and  in  a  filigree  envelope  dispatch  a  note  of  invi- 
tation to  tlie  ladies  at  the  l>ootjack: 

BowBR  OP  Bloom,  Bond  Street,  Thursday. 

>Ir.  Archibald  Eglantine  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Crump,  and 
requests  the  honor  and  pUmure  of  their  company  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond 
to  an  early  dinner  on  Siuidgy  next. 

If  agree(it)k,  Mr.  Eglantine's  carria^je  will  be  at  your  door  at  three  o'clock,  and  1  pro- 
pose to  accompany  them  on  horseback  if  agreeable  likewise. 

This  note  was  sealed  with  yellow  wax,  and  sent  to  its  des- 
tination ;  and  of  course  Mr.  Eglantine  went  himself  for  the 
answer  in  the  evening  ;  and  of  course  he  told  the  ladies  to 
look  out  for  a  certain  new  coat  he  was  going  to  sport  on  Sun- 
day ;  and  of  course  Mr.  Walker  happens  to  call  the  next  day 
with  spare  tickets  for  Mrs.  Crump  and  her  daughter,  when 
the  whole  secret  was  laid  bare  to  him — how  the  ladies  were 
going  to  Richmond  on  Sunday  in  Mr.  Snaffle's  clarence,  and 
how  Mr.  Eglantine  was  to  ride  by  their  side. 

Mr.  Walker  did  not  keep  horses  of  his  own  ;  his  magnificent 
friends  at  the  Regent  had  plenty  in  their  stables,  and  some 
of  these  were  at  livery  at  the  establishment  of  the  captain's 
old  '  college '  companion,  Mr.  Snaffle.  It  was  easj^  therefore, 
for  the  captain  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  that  indi- 
vidual. So,  hanging  on  the  arm  of  my  Lord  Vauxhall,  Captain 
Walker  next  day  made  his  appearance  at  Snaffle's  livery 
stables,  and  looked  at  the  various  horses  there  for  sale  or  at 
bait,  and  soon  managed,  by  putting  some  facetious  questions 
to  Mr.  Snaffle  regarding  the  Kidney  Club,  etc.,  to  place  him- 
self on  a  friendly  footing  with  that  gentleman,  and  to  learn 
from  him  what  horse  Mr.  Eglantine  was  to  ride  oii  Sunda3% 

The  monster  Walker  had  fully  determined  in  his  mind  that 
Eglantine  should  fall  off  that  horse  in  the  course  of  his  Sun- 
day's ride. 
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*  That  sing'lar  haniinal,'  said  Mr.  Snaffle,  pointing  to  the 
old  horse,  '  is  the  celebrated  Ileinperor  tliat  was  the  wonder 
of  Hastley's  some  years  back,  and  was  parted  with  by  Mr. 
Ducrow  honly  because  his  feeliii's  wouldn't  allow  him  to  keep 
him  no  longer  after  the  death  of  the  first  Mrs.  D.,  wlio  invari- 
ably I'ode  him.  I  bought  liini,  thinking  that  p'raps  ladies  and 
Cockney  bucks  might  like  to  ride  him  (for  his  haction  is  won- 
derful, and  he  canters  like  a  harmchair),  but  he's  not  safe  on 
any  day  except  Sundays.' 

'  And  why's  that  ?  '  asked  Captain  Walker.  *  Why  is  he 
safer  on  Sundays  than  other  days?' 

'  Because  there's  no  inusic  in  the  streets  on  Sundays.  The 
first  gent  that  rode  him  found  himself  dancing  a  quadrille  in 
Ilupper  Brook  Street  to  an  'urd^^-gurdy  that  was  playing 
"  Cherry  Ripe,"  such  is  the  natur  of  the  hanimal.  And  if  you 
reklect  the  play  of  the  "  Battle  of  Hoysterlitz,"  in  which  Mrs. 
I),  hacted  "  the  female  hussar,"  you  ma}^  remember  how  she  and 
the  horse  died  in  the  third  act  to  the  toon  of  "  God  Preserve  the 
Emperor,"  from  which  this  horse  took  his  name.  Only  play 
that  toon  to  him,  and  he  rears  himself  up,  beats  the  hair  in 
time  with  his  forelegs,  and  then  sinks  gently  to  the  ground  as 
though  he  were  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball.  He  served  a 
lady  hopposite  ITapsley  'Ouse  so  one  day,  and  since  then  I've 
never  let  him  out  to  a  friend  except  on  Sunday,  when,  in 
course,  there's  no  danger.  Ileglantine  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
of  course  1  wouldn't  put  the  poor  fellow  on  a  hanimal  I 
couldn't  trust.' 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  my  lord  and  his  friend 
quitted  Mr.  Snaffle's,  and  as  they  walked  away  toward  the 
Regent,  his  lordship  might  be  heard  shrieking  »vith  laughter, 
crying,  'Capital,  by  jingo!  exthlent  !  Dwive  down  in  the 
dwag  !  Take  Lungly.  Worth  a  thousand  pound,  by  Jove  !  ' 
and  similar  ejaculations,  indicative  of  exceeding  delight. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock  to  a  moment,  INIr. 
Woolsey  called  at  Mr.  Eglantine's  with  a  yellow  handkerchief 
under  his  arm.  It  contained  the  best  and  haiuisomest  body 
coat  that  ever  gentleman  ]»nt  on.  It  fitted  Eglantine  to  a 
nicety — it  did  not  piiicli  him  in  the  least,  and  yet  it  was  of  so 
exquisite  a  cut  that  the  jx-rfumer  found,  as  he  ga/.ed  delighted 
in  the  glass,  that  he  looked  like  a  manly,  portly,  highbred  gen- 
tleman— a  lieutenant  (•oh)nel  in  the  army,  at  the  very  least. 

'  You're  a  full  inaji,  Eghuiline,'  sai<l  the  tailoi",  delighted 
too  with  his  own  work  ;  '  but  that  can't  be  IicIixmI.  You  look 
more  like  Hercules  than  FalstafT  now,  sir;  and  if  a  coat  can 
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make  a  gentleman,  a  gentleman  you  are.  Let  me  recommend 
you  to  sink  the  blue  cravat,  and  take  tlie  stripes  off  your 
trousers.  Dress  quiet,  sir  ;  draw  it  mild.  Plain  waistcoat, 
dark  trousers,  black  neckcloth,  black  hat,  and  if  there's  a 
better  dressed  man  in  Europe  to-morrow  I'ru  a  Dutchman.' 

'  Thank  you,  Woolsey — thank  you,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the 
charmed  perfumer.  '  And  now  I'll  just  troul)le  you  to  try  on 
this  here.' 

Tile  wig  had  been  made  M'itli  equal  skill  ;  it  was  not  in  the 
florid  style  "which  Mr.  Eglantine  loved  in  his  own  person,  but, 
as  the  perfumer  said,  a  simple,  straightforA\nid  head  of  hair. 
'  It  seemed  as  if  it  had  grown  there  all  3H)ur  life,  ]Mr.  Woolsej'  ; 
.nobody  would  tell  that  it  was  not  your  nat'ral  color' (Mr. 
Woolsey  blushed) — '  it  makes  you  look  ten  years  younger  ;  and 
as  for  that  scarecrow  yonder, you'll  never,  I  think,  want  to  wear 
that  again.' 

Woolsey  looked  in  the  glass,  and  was  delighted  too.  The 
two  rivals  shook  hands  and  straightway  became  friends,  and 
in  the  overflowing  of  his  heart  the  perfumer  mentioned  to  the 
tailor  the  party  which  he  had  arranged  for  the  next  day,  and 
offered  him  a  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  at  the  dinner  at  the  Star 
and  Garter.  '  Would  you  like  to  ride?'  said  Eglantine,  with 
rather  a  consequential  air.  '  Snaftle  will  mount  3'ou,  and  we 
can  go  one  on  each  side  of  the  ladies,  if  you  like.' 

But  Woolsey  humbly  said  he  was  not  a  riding  man,  and 
gladly  consented  to  take  a  place  in  the  clarence  carriage,  pro- 
vided he  was  allowed  to  bear  half  the  expenses  of  the  enter- 
tainment. This  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  IVIr.  Eglantine,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  parted  to  meet  once  more  at  the  Kidneys 
that  night,  when  everybody  was  edified  by  the  friendly  tone 
adopted  between  them. 

]\Ir.  Snaflfle,  at  the  club  meeting,  made  the  very  same  pro- 
posal to  Mr.  Woolsey  that  the  perfumer  had  made  ;  and  stated 
that  as  Eglantine  was  going  to  ride  IIemi)orer,  Woolsey,  at 
least,  ought  to  mount  too.  But  he  was  met  by  the  same  modest 
refusal  on  the  tailor's  part,  who  stated  that  he  had  never 
mounted  a  horse  yet,  and  preferred  greatly  the  use  of  a  coach. 

Eglantine's  character  as  a  'swell'  rose  greatl}'  with  the 
club  that  evening. 

Two  o'clock  on  Sunday  came  :  the  two  beaux  arrived  punc- 
tually at  the  door  to  receive  the  two  smiling  ladies. 

'  Bless  us,  Mr,  Eglantine  ! '  said  Miss  Crump,  quite  struck 
by  him.  '  I  never  saw  you  look  so  handsome  in  your  life'  He 
could  have  flung  his  arms  around  her  neck  at  the  compliment. 
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*  And  law,  ma  !  what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Woolsey  ?  Doesn't 
he  look  ten  years  j'ounger  than  yesterday?'  Mamma  as- 
sented, and  Woolsej'^  bowed  gallantly,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
exchanged  a  nod  of  heartx^  friendship. 

The  day  was  deliglitful.  Eglantine  pranced  along  mag- 
nificently on  liis  cantering  armchair,  with  his  hat  on  one  ear, 
his  left  hand  on  his  side,  and  his  head  flung  over  his  shoulder, 
and  throwing  underglances  at  Morgiana  whenever  the  Em- 
peror was  in  advatice  of  the  clarence.  The  Emperor 
pricked  up  his  ears  a  little  uneasily  passing  the  Ebenezer 
chapel  in  Riclimond,  where  the  congregation  were  singing  a 
hymn,  but  beyond  this  no  accident  occurred  ;  nor  was  Mr. 
Eglantine  in  the  least  stiff  or  fatigued  by  the  time  the  party 
reached  Richmond,  where  he  arrived  time  enough  to  give  his 
steed  into  the  charge  of  an  hostler,  and  to  present  his  elbow  to 
the  ladies  as  they  alighted  from  the  clarence  carriage. 

What  this  jovial  party  ate  for  dinner  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  need  not  here  be  set  down.  If  they  did  not  diink 
champagne  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  They  were  as  merry  as 
any  four  people  in  Christendom  ;  and  between  the  bewildering 
attentions  of  the  perfumer,  and  the  manly  courtesy  of  the  tailor, 
Morgiana  very  likely  forgot  the  gallant  captain,  or,  at  least,  was 
very  happy  in  his  absence. 

At  eight  o'clock  they  began  to  drive  homeward.  '  IVbu^t  you 
come  into  the  carriage  ?  '  said  Morgiana  to  Eglantine,  with  one 
of  her  tenderest  looks.  '  Dick  can  ride  thehoi'se.'  But  Archi- 
bald was  too  great  a  lover  of  equestrian  exercise.  '  I'm  afraid 
to  trust  anybody  on  this  horse,'  said  he,  with  a  knowing  look; 
and  so  he  pranced  away  by  the  side  of  the  little  carriage.  The 
moon  was  brilliant,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  gas  lamps,  illumi- 
nated the  whole  face  of  the  country  in  away  inexpressibly  lively. 

Presently,  in  the  distance,  the  sweet  and  plaintive  notes  of 
a  bugle  were  heard,  and  the  performer,  with  great  delicacy,  ex- 
ecuted a  religious  air.  'Music,  too!  heavenly!'  said  ]Mor- 
giana,  throwing  up  her  eyes  to  the  stars.  The  music  came 
nearerand  nearer,and  the  delightof  the  company  was  only  more 
intense.  The  fly  was  goingat  about  four  miles  an  hour,and  the 
Emperor  began  cantering  to  time   at  the  same  rapid  ])ace. 

'This  must  be  some  gallantry  of  yours,  Mr.  Woolsey,'  said 
the  romantic  Morgiana,  turning  upon  that  gentleman.  '  Mr. 
Eglantine  treated  us  to  the  dinner,  and  you  have  provided  us 
with  the  music' 

Now  Woolsey  ha<l  been  a  lilllc.  a  very  lit  t  Ii\  dissat  isliiMl 
during  the  course  of  the  evening's  cntcrlainMiei'.t  bv  fancviiii: 
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that  Eglantine,  a  much  more  voluble  person  than  himself,  had 
obtained  rather  an  undue  share  of  the  ladies'  favor  ;  and  as 
he  himself  paid  half  of  the  expenses,  he  felt  very  much  vexed 
to  think  that  the  perfumer  should  take  all  the  credit  of  the 
business  to  himself.  So  when  Miss  Crump  asked  if  he  had 
provided  the  music,  he  foolishly  made  an  evasive  reply  to  her 
(pier}'^,  and  rather  wished  her  to  imagine  that  he  Aa(?  performed 
that  piece  of  gallantry.  '  If  it  pleases  you.  Miss  Morgiana,' 
said  this  artful  Schneider,  '  what  more  need  any  man  ask  ? 
Wouldn't  I  have  all  Drury  Lane  orchestra  to  please  you?' 

The  bugle  had  by  this  time  arrived  quite  close  to  the  clar- 
ence carriage,  and  if  Morgiana  had  looked  round  she  might 
liave  seen  whence  the  music  came.  Behind  her  came  slowly  a 
drag,  or  private  stagecoach,  with  four  horses.  Two  grooms 
with  cockades  and  folded  arms  were  behind  ;  and  driving  on 
the  box,  a  little  gentleman,  with  a  blue  bird's-eye  neckcloth, 
and  a  white  coat.  A  buglenian  was  by  his  side,  who  performed 
the  melodies  which  so  delighted  Miss  Crump.  lie  played  very 
gently  and  sweeth^,  and  '  God  Save  the  King '  trembled  so  softly 
out  of  the  brazen  orifice  of  his  bugle  that  the  Crumps,  the 
tailor,  and  Eglantine  himself,  who  was  riding  close  by  the 
carriage,  were  quite  charmed  and  subdued. 

'  Thank  you,  (/grt?*  Mr.  Woolsey,'said  the  grateful  Morgiana, 
which  made  Eglantine  stare  ;  and  Woolsey  was  just  saying, 
'Really,  upon  my  w^ord,  I've  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  when  the 
man  on  the  drag-box  said  to  the  bugleman,  'Now  !' 

The  bugleman  began  the  tune  of 

Heaven  preserve  our  Emperor  Pra-an-«i8, 
Rum  tum-ti-tum-ti-tity-ti. 

At  the  sound  the  Emperor  reared  himself  (with  a  roar  from  Mr 
Eglantine) — reared  ajid  beat  the  air  with  his  fore  ])aws.  Eglan- 
tine flung  his  arms  round  the  beast's  neck  ;  still  he  kept  beat- 
ing time  with  his  fore  paws.  Mrs.  Crump  screamed,  Mr.  Wool- 
sey, Dick,  tlie  clarence  coachman,  Lord  Vauxhall  (for  it  was 
he),  and  his  lordship's  two  grooms  burst  into  a  shout  of 
laughter;  Morgiana  cries  '  Mercy  !  mercy!'  Eglantine  yells, 
'  Stop  !  '  '  Wo  ! '  and  a  thousand  ejaculations  of  hideous  ter- 
ror ;  until,  at  last,  down  drops  the  Emperor  stone  dead  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  as  if  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball. 

Fancy  the  situation,  ye  callous  souls  who  laugh  at  the  misery 
of  humanity,  fancv  tlie  situation  of  poor  Eglantine  under  the 
Emperor  !  He  had  fallen  verj"^  easy,  the  animal  la}^  perfectly 
quiet,  and  the  perfumer  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  dead 
as  the  animal.     He  had  not  fainted,  but  he  was  immovable  with 
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terror  ;  he  lay  in  a  puddle,  and  thought  it  was  his  own  blood 
gushing  from  him;  and  he  would  have  lain  there  until  Monday 
morning  if  my  lord's  grooms,  descen(ling,had  not  dragged  him 
by  the  coat  collar  from  under  the  beast,  who  still  lay  quiet. 

'Play  "Charming  Judy  Callaghan,"  will  ye?'  says  Mr. 
Snaffle's  man,  the  fly  driver  ;  on  which  the  bugler  performed 
that  lively  air,  and  up  started  the  horse,  and  the  grooms,  who 
were  rubbing  Mr.  Eglantine  down  against  a  lamp  post,  invited 
him  to  remount. 

But  his  heart  was  too  broken  for  that.  The  ladies  gladly 
made  room  for  him  in  the  clarence.  Dick  mounted  Empe- 
ror and  rode  homeward.  The  drag  too  drove  away,  play- 
ing, '  Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  '  and  with  a  scowl  of 
furious  hate,  Mr.  Eglantine  sat  and  regarded  his  rival.  His 
pantaloons  were  split,  and  his  coat  torn  up  the  back. 

'  Are  you  hurt  much,  dear  Mi-.  Archibald  ?  '  said  Morgiana 
with  unaffected  compassion. 

*  N-not  much,'  said  the  poor  fellow,  ready  to  burst  into  tears. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Woolse}','  added  the  good-natured  girl,  *  how 
could  you  play  such  a  trick  ? ' 

'  Upon  my  word,'  Woolscy  began,  intending  to  plead  inno- 
cence ;  but  the  ludicrousness  of  the  situation  was  once  more 
too  much  for  him,  and  be  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

'  You  !  you  cowardly  beast  !  '  howled  out  Eglantine,  now 
driven  to  fury — '//o?<  laugh  at  me,  you  miserable  cretur  ! 
Take  that^  sir  ! '  and  he  fell  upon  him  with  all  his  might,  and 
well  nigh  throttled  the  tailor,  and  |)ummeling  his  eyes,  his 
nose,  his  ears,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  wrenched,  finally, 
his  wig  off  his  head,  and  flung  it  into  the  road. 

Morgiana  saw  that  Woolsey  had  red  hair.* 


Chapter  IV. 

IN    WHICH    THE    HEROINE    HAS    A    NUMBER    MORE    LOVERS,   AND 
CUTS  A  VERY  DASHING   FIGURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  festival  at  Kichtnond, 
which,  begun  so  peaceably,  ended  in  such  general  nj)i'oar. 
Morgiana  never  could  be  brought  to  pardon  Woolsey's  red 
hair,  nor  to  help  laughing  at  Eglantine's  disasters,  noi'  could 
the  two  gentlemen  be  reconciled  to  one  another.  Woolsey, 
indeed,  sent  a  challenge  to  the  perfumer  to  mei't  him  with 
*  A  ?>encli  morerhe.  furnished  the  author  with  the  notion  of  the  rivalry  between 
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pistols,  Avhicli  the  latter  declined,  saj'ing,  justly,  that  trades- 
men had  no  business  with  such  weapons  ;  on  this  the  tailor 
proposed  to  meet  him  with  coats  off,  and.  liave  it  out  like  men 
in  the  presence  of  their  friends  of  the  Kidney  Club.  The 
perfumer  said  he  would  be  party  to  no  such  vulgar  transac- 
tion ;  on  which  Woolsey,  exasperated,  made  an  oath  that  he 
would  tweak  the  perfumer's  nose  so  surely  as  he  ever  entered, 
the  club  room  ;  and  thus  one  member  of  the  Kidneys  was 
compelled  to  vacate  his  armchair. 

Woolsey  himself  attended  every  meeting  regularly,  but  he 
did  not  evince  that  gayetj'  and  good  humor  which  render  men's 
company  agreeable  in  clubs.  On  arriving  he  would  order  the 
boy  to  '  tell  him  when  that  scoundrel  Eglantine  came  '  ;  and 
hanging  up  his  hat  on  a  peg,  would  scowl  round  the  room,  and. 
tuck  up  his  sleeves  ver}-  high,  and  stretch,  and  shake  his  fingers 
and  wrists,  as  if  getting  them  ready  for  that  pull  of  the  nose 
which  he  intended  to  bestow  upon  his  rival.  So  prepared,  he 
would  sit  down  and  smoke  his  pipe  quite  silentl}',  glaring  at  all, 
and  jumping  up,  and  hitching  up  his  coat  sleeves  when  anyone 
tntered  the  room. 

The  Kidneys  did  ncjt  like  this  behavior.  Clinker  ceased, 
to  come.  Bustard,  the  poulterer,  ceased  to  come.  As  for 
Snaffle,  he  also  disappeared,  for  Woolsey  wished  to  make  him 
answerable  for  the  misbehavior  of  Eglantine,  and  proposed  to 
him  the  duel  which  the  latter  had  declined.  So  Snaffle  went. 
Presently  they  all  went,  except  the  tailor  and  Tressle,  who 
lived  down  the  street,  and  these  two  would  sit  and  puff  their 
tobacco,  one  on  eacii  side  of  Crump,  the  landlord,  as  silent  as 
Indian  chiefs  in  a  wigwam.  There  grew  to  be  more  and  more 
room  for  poor  old  Crump  in  his  chair  and  in  his  clothes  ;  the 
Kidneys  were  gone,  and  wh}'  should  he  remain  ?  One  Satur- 
day he  did  not  come  down  to  preside  at  the  club  (as  he  still 
fondly  called  it),  and  the  Saturday  following  Tressle  had  made 
a  coffin  for  him  ;  and  Woolsey,  with  the  undertaker  by  his  side, 
followed  to  the  grave  the  father  of  the  Kidneys. 

Mrs.  Crump  was  now  alone  in  the  world!  'How  alone?' 
says  some  innocent  and  respected  reader.  Ah  !  my  dear  sir, 
do  you  know  so  little  of  human  nature  as  not  to  be  aware  that, 
one  week  after  the  Richmond  affair,  Morgiana  married  Cap- 
tain Walker  ?  That  did  she  privately,  of  course  ;  and,  after 
the  ceremony,  came  tripping  back  to  her  parents,  as  j^oung 
people  do  in  plays,  and  said,  'Forgive  me,  dear  pa  and  ma; 
I'm  married,  and  here  is  mj'  husband  the  captain  !  '  Papa 
f .nd  mamma  did  forgive  her,  as  why  shouldn't  they  ?  and  papa 
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paid  over  her  fortune  to  lier,  wliicli  she  carried  lioine,  <leliglitt'd, 
to  the  captain.  This  liapixMU'cl  several  months  belore  the 
demise  of  old  Crump,  and  Mis.  Captain  Walker  was  on  tlie 
Continent  with  her  Howard  when  that  melanclioly  event  took 
place  ;  hence  Mrs.  Crump's  loneliness  and  unprotected  con- 
dition. Morgiana  had  not  latterly  seen  much  of  the  old  peo- 
ple ;  how  could  she,  moving  in  her  exalted  sphere,  receive  at 
her  genteel  new  residence  hi  the  Edgeware  Road  the  old  pub- 
lican and  his  wife  ? 

Being,  then,  alone  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Crump  could  not 
abear,  she  said,  to  live  in  the  house  where  she  had  been  so 
respected  and  happy  ;  so  she  sold  the  good  will  of  the  Bootjack, 
and,  with  the  money  arising  from  this  sale  and  her  own  pri- 
vate fortune,  being  able  to  muster  some  sixty  pounds  per 
annum,  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  her  dear  old  Sadler's 
Wells,  where  she  boarded  with  one  of  Mrs.  Serle's  forty 
pupils.  Her  heart  was  broken,  she  said  ;  but  nevertheless, 
about  nine  months  after  Mr.  Crump's  death,  the  walltlowers, 
nasturtiums,  polyanthuses,  and  convolvuluses  began  to  blos- 
som under  her  bonnet  as  usual ;  in  a  year  she  was  dressed 
quite  as  fine  as  ever,  and  now  never  missed  the  Wells,  or  some 
other  place  of  entertainment,  one  single  night,  but  was  as  reg- 
ular as  the  boxkeeper.  Nay,  she  was  a  buxom  widow  still, 
and  an  old  flame  of  hers,  Fisk,  so  celebrated  as  Pantaloon  in 
Grimaldi's  time,  but  now  doing  the  'heavy  fathers'  at  the 
Wells,  proposed  to  her  to  exchange  her  name  for  his. 

But  tills  proposal  the  worthy  widow  declined  altogether. 
To  say  the  truth,  she  was  exceedingl}'  proud  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Captain  Walker.  They  did  not  see  each  other  much  at 
first ;  but  every  now  and  then  Mrs.  Crump  would  pay  a  visit 
to  the  folks  in  Connaught  Square  ;  and  on  the  days  when  'the 
captain's'  lady  called  in  the  Cit}'  Road  there  was  not  a  single 
official  at  'The  Wells,'  from  the  first  tragedian  down  to  the 
call-boy,  who  was  not  made  aware  of  the  fact. 

It  has  been  said  that  Morgiana  carried  home  her  fortune  in  her 
own  reticule,  and,  smiling,  placed  the  money  in  her  husband's 
lap  ;  and  heticethe  reader  may  imagine,  who  knows  Mr.  Walker 
to  be  an  extremely  selfish  fellow,  that  a  great  scene  of  anger 
must  have  taken  place,  and  many  coarse  oaths  and  epithets  of 
abusemust  havecomefrom  liiin,  when  hefoiind  that  flv<'liundied 
pounds  was  all  that  his  wife  had,  although  he  had  exjteeteil 
five  thousand  with  her.  But  (o  say  the  truth,  Walker  was  at 
this  time  almost  in  love  with  his  handsome,  rosy,  good-hiiiiioieil, 
simple  wife.     They  had  made  a  fortnight's  tour,  during  which 
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they  had  been  exceedingly  happ}^ ;  and  there  was  something 
so  frank  and  touching  in  the  way  in  which  the  kind  creature 
flung  her  all  into  his  lap,  saluting  him  with  a  hearty  embrace 
at  the  same  time,  and  wishing  that  it  were  a  thousand  billion 
billion  times  more,  so  that  her  darling  Howard  might  enjoy  it, 
that  the  man  would  have  been  a  ruffian  indeed  could  he  have 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  be  angry  with  her  ;  and  so  he  kissed 
her  in  return,  and  patted  her  on  the  shining  ringlets,  and  then 
counted  over  the  notes  with  rather  a  disconsolate  air,  and 
ended  by  locking  them  up  in  his  portfolio.  In  fact,  she  had 
never  deceived  him  ;  Eglantine  had,  and  he  in  return  had  out- 
tricked  Eglantine  ;  and  so  warm  were  his  affections  for  Mor- 
giana  at  this  time  that,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  I  don't  think 
he  repented  of  his  bargain.  Besides,  five  hundred  pounds  in 
crisp  banknotes  was  a  sum  of  money  such  as  the  captain  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  handling  every  da}'  ;  a  dashing,  sanguine 
fellow,  he  fancied  there  was  no  end  to  it,  and  alread}'  thought 
of  a  dozen  wa3's  b}'  which  it  should  increase  and  multiply  into 
a  plum.  Woe  is  me  !  Has  not  many  a  simple  soul  examined 
five  new  hundred-pound  notes  in  this  way,  and  calculated  their 
powers  of  duration  and  multiplication? 

This  subject,  however,  is  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  on.  Let 
us  hear  what  Walker  did  with  his  money.  Why,  he  furnished 
the  house  in  the  Edgeware  Road  before  mentioned,  he  ordered 
a  handsome  service  of  ])late,  he  sported  a  pliaeton  and  two 
ponies,  he  kept  a  couple  of  smart  maids  and  a  groom  footboy 
— in  fact,  he  mounted  just  such  a  neat,  unpretending,  gentle- 
manlike establishment  as  becomes  a  respectable  young  couple 
on  their  outset  in  life.  '  I've  sown  my  wild  oats,'  he  would 
say  to  his  acquaintances  ;  'a  few  years  since,  perhaps,  I  would 
liave  longed  to  cut  a  dash,  but  now  prudence  is  the  word  ;  and 
I've  settled  every  farthing  of  Mrs.  Walker's  fifteen  thousand 
on  herself.'  And  the  best  proof  that  tlie  world  had  confidence 
in  him  is  the  fact  that  for  the  articles  of  plate,  equipage,  and 
furniture,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  being  in  his  possession, 
he  did  not  pay  one  single  shilling  ;  and  so  prudent  was  he  that 
but  for  turnpikes,  postage  stamps,  and  king's  taxes,  he  hardly 
had  occasion  to  change  a  five-pound  note  of  his  wife's  fortune. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Walker  had  determined  to  make  his 
fortune.  And  what  is  easier  in  London  ?  Is  not  the  share 
market  open  to  all  ?  Do  not  Spanish  and  Columbian  bonds 
rise  and  fall?  For  what  are  companies  invented  but  to  place 
thousands  in  the  pockets  of  shareholders  and  directors?  Into 
these  commercial  pursuits  the  gallant  captain  now  plunged 
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with  great  energy,  and  made  some  brilliant  hits  at  first  starting, 
and  bought  and  sold  so  opportunely  that  his  name  began  to 
rise  in  the  City  as  a  capitalist,  and  might  be  seen  in  the  printed 
list  of  directors  of  many  excellent  and  j>liilanthrupic  schemes, 
of  which  there  is  never  any  lack  in  London.  Business  to  the 
amount  of  thousands  was  done  at  his  agency  ;  shares  of  vast 
value  were  bought  and  sold  under  his  management.  How 
poor  Mr.  Eglantine  used  to  hate  him  and  envy  him  as  from  the 
door  of  his  emporium  (the  firm  was  Eglantine  &  3Iossrose 
now)  he  saw  the  captain  daily  arrive  in  his  pony  phaeton,  and 
heard  of  the  start  he  had  taken  in  life. 

The  only  regret  Mrs.  Walker  had  was  that  she  did  not  en- 
joy enough  of  her  husband's  society.  His  business  called  him 
away  all  day  ;  his  business,  too,  obliged  him  to  leave  her  of 
evenings  very  frequently  alone  ;  while  he  (alwaj's  in  pursuit  of 
business)  was  dining  with  his  great  friends  at  the  club,  and 
drinking  claret  and  champagne  to  the  same  end. 

She  was  a  perfectly  good  natured  and  simple  soul,  and  never 
made  him  a  single  reproach  ;  but  when  he  could  pass  an  even- 
ing at  home  with  her  she  was  delighted,  and  when  he  could 
drive  with  her  in  the  Park  she  was  hapi)y  for  a  week  after.  On 
these  occasions,  and  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  she  would  drive 
to  her  mother  and  tell  her  story.  '  Howard  drove  with  me  in 
the  Park  yesterday,  mamma,'  '  Howard  has  promised  to  take 
me  to  the  opera,'  and  so  forth.  And  that  evening  the  manager, 
Mr.  Gawler,  the  first  tragedian,  Mrs.  Serle  and  her  forty  pupils, 
all  the  boxkeepers,  bonnet  women — nay,  tlie  ginger  beer  girls 
themselves  at  The  Wells,  knew  that  Captain  and  Mrs.  Walker 
were  at  Kensington  Gardens,  or  were  to  have  the  jMarchioness 
of  Billingsgate's  box  at  the  opera.  One  night — oh,  joy  of  joys  ! 
— Mrs.  Captain  Walker  appeared  in  a  private  box  at  The 
Wells.  That's  she  with  the  black  ringlets  and  Cashmere  shawl, 
smelling  bottle,  and  black  velvet  gown,  and  bird  of  ])aradise  in 
her  hat.  Goodness  gracious  !  how  they  all  acted  at  her,  Gaw- 
ler and  all,  and  how  happy  Mrs.  Crump  was !  She  kissed  her 
daughter  between  all  the  acts;  she  nodded  to  all  her  friends  on 
the  stage,  in  the  slips,  or  in  the  real  water  ;  she  introduced  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Captain  Walker,  to  the  box  opener  ;  and  Melvil 
Delamere (the  first  comic), Canterfield  (the  tyrant), and  Jonesini 
(the  celebrated  Fontarabian  statuesque)  were  all  on  the  steps, 
and  slionted  foi-.Ari's.Captain  Walker'scarriage,and  waved  their 
hats  and  bowed  as  the  little  pony  pliaetoii  drove  away.  Walker, 
in  his  mustaches, had  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  jtlav.and  was  not 
a  little  gratified  by  tlie  com])liments  paid  to  himself  and  lady. 
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Among  the  other  articles  of  luxury  with  which  the  captain 
furnished  his  house  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  extremely 
grand  piano,  which  occupied  four-tifths  of  Mrs.  Walker's  little 
back  drawing  room,  and  at  which  she  was  iri  the  habit  of  prac- 
ticing continually.  All  day  and  all  night  during  Walker's 
absences  (and  these  occurred  all  night  and  all  day)  you  might 
hear — the  Avhole  street  might  hear — the  voice  of  the  lady  at  No. 
23  gurgling  and  shaking  and  quavering,  as  ladies  do  when 
they  practice.  The  street  did  not  approve  of  the  continuance 
of  the  noise  ;  but  neighbors  are  difficult  to  please,  and  what 
would  Morgiana  have  had  to  do  if  she  had  ceased  to  sing  ?  It 
would  be  hard  to  lock  a  blackbird  in  a  cage  and  prevent  him 
from  singing  too.  And  so  Walker's  blackbird,  in  the  snug  little 
cage  in  the  Edgeware  Road,  sang  and  was  not  unhappy. 

After  the  pair  had  been  married  for  about  a  year,  the  omni- 
bus that  passes  both  by  Mrs.  Crump's  house  near  The  Wells, 
and  by  Mrs.  Walker's  street  off  the  Edgeware  Road,  brought 
up  the  former-named  lady  almost  every  day  to  her  daughter. 
Slie  came  when  the  captain  had  gone  to  his  business  ;  she 
stayed  to  a  two-o'clock  dinner  with  ]\[orgiana  ;  she  drove  with 
lier  in  the  ponj'-carriage  round  the  Park,  but  she  never  stopped 
later  than  six.  Had  she  not  to  go  to  the  play  at  seven  ?  And, 
besides,  the  captain  might  come  home  with  some  of  his  great 
friends,  and  he  always  swore  and  grumbled  much  if  he  found 
his  mother-in-law  on  the  premises.  As  for  Morgiana,  she  was 
one  of  those  women  who  encourage  despotism  in  husbands. 
What  the  husband  says  must  be  right,  because  he  says  it ;  what 
he  orders  must  be  obe3'ed  tremblingly.  Mrs.  Walker  gave  up 
her  entire  reason  to  her  lord.  Why  was  it  ?  Before  marriage 
she  had  been  an  independent  little  person  ;  she  had  far  more 
brains  than  her  Howard.  I  think  it  must  have  been  his 
mustaches  that  frightened  her,  and  caused  in  her  this  humility. 

Selfish  husbands  have  this  advantage  in  maintaining  with 
easy-minded  wives  a  rigid  and  inflexible  behavior,  viz. :  that 
if  they  do  by  any  chance  grant  a  little  favor,  the  ladies  receive  it 
with  such  transports  of  gratitude  as  thev  would  never  think  of 
showing  to  a  lord  and  master  who  was  accustomed  to  give  them 
everything  they  asked  for  ;  and  hence,  when  Captain  AValker 
signified  his  assent  to  his  wife's  prayer  that  she  should  take  a 
singing  master,  she  thought  his  generosity  almost  divine,  and 
fell  upon  her  mamma's  neck,  when  that  lady  came  the  next 
day,  and  said  what  a  dear  adorable  angel  her  Howard  was,  and 
what  ought  she  not  to  do  for  a  man  who  had  taken  her  from 
her  humble  situation,  and  raised  her  to  be  Avhat  she  was  !  AVhat 
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she  was,  poor  soul !  She  was  the  wife  of  a  sw'miWiug jjarvetiu 
gentleman.  Slie  received  visits  from  six  ladies  of  her  hus- 
band's acquaintances — two  attorneys'  ladies,  his  bill-broker's 
lady,  and  one  or  two  more,  of  whose  characters  we  had  best,  if 
you  please,  say  nothing  ;  and  she  thought  it  aii  honor  to  be  so 
distinguished  ;  as  if  Walker  had  been  a  Lord  Exeter  to  marry 
a  humble  maiden,  or  a  noble  prince  to  fall  in  love  with  a  hum- 
ble Cinderella,  or  a  majestic  Jove  to  come  down  fiom  heaven 
and  woo  a  Semele.  Look  through  the  world,  respectable  reader, 
and  among  3'our  honorable  acquaintances,  and  say  if  this  sort 
of  faith  in  women  is  not  very  frequent  ?  They  tcill  believe  in 
their  husbands,  whatever  the  latter  do.  Let  .lolm  be  dull,  ugly, 
vulgar,  and  a  humbug,  his  Mary  Ann  never  finds  it  out  ;  let 
him  tell  his  stories  ever  so  many  times,  there  is  she  always 
ready  with  her  kind  smile  ;  let  him  be  stingy,  she  says  he  is 
prudent  ;  let  him  quarrel  with  his  best  friend,  she  says  he  is 
always  in  the  right  ;  let  him  be  prodigal,  she  says  he  is  generous, 
and  that  his  health  requires  enjoyment  ;  let  him  be  idle,  he 
must  have  relaxation  ;  and  she  will  pinch  herself  and  her  house- 
hold that  he  may  have  a  guinea  for  his  club.  Yes  ;  and  every 
morning,  as  she  wakes  and  looks  at  the  face,  snoring  on  the 
pillow  by  her  side — every  morning,  I  say,  she  blesses  that  dull 
ugly  countenance,  and  the  dull  ugly  soul  reposing  there,  and 
thinks  both  are  something  divine.  I  want  to  know  how  it  is 
that  women  do  not  find  out  their  husbands  to  be  humbugs  ? 
Nature  has  so  provided  it,  and  thanks  to  her.  When  last  year 
they  were  acting  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  and  all  the 
boxes  began  to  roar  with  great  coarse  heehaws  at  Titania  hug- 
ging Bottom's  long,  long  ears — tome,  considering  these  things, 
it  seemed  that  there  were  a  hundred  other  male  brutes  squatted 
round  about,  and  treated  just  as  reasonabh'  as  Bottom  was. 
Their  Titanias  lulled  them  to  sleep  in  their  laps,  summoned  a 
hundred  smiling,  delicate,  household  fairies  to  tickle  their  gross 
intellects  and  minister  to  their  vulgar  pleasures  ;  and  (as  the 
above  remarks  are  only  supposed  to  apply  to  honest  women 
loving  their  own  lawful  spouses)  a  mercy  it  is  that  no  wicked 
Puck  is  in  the  way  to  open  their  eyes,  and  point  out  their  folly. 
Cuibono  ?  Let  them  live  on  in  their  deceit  :  I  know  two  lovel}' 
ladies  who  will  read  this,  and  will  sa}"^  it  is  just  very  likely,  and 
not  see  in  the  least  that  it  has  been  written  regarding  them. 

Another  point  of  sentiment,  and  one  curious  to  sjtt'culate  on. 
Have  you  not  remarked  the  immense  works  of  art  tliat  women 
getthrough?  The  worsted-work  sofas,  the  couiiterj»anes|>:it('hed 
or  knitted  (but  these  are  among  the  old-fasiiioned  in  the  eduii- 
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try),  the  bushels  of  pincushions,  the  albums  they  laboriously 
fill,  the  tremendous  pieces  of  music  they  practice,  the  thousand 
other  fiddle-faddles  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  dear 
souls — nay,  liave  we  not  seen  them  seated  of  evenings  in  a 
squad  or  company,  Louisa  emploj'ed  at  the  worsted-work  be- 
fore mentioned,  Eliza  at  the  pincushions,  Amelia  at  card  racks 
or  filigree  matches,  and,  in  the  midst,  Tlieodosia,  with  one  of  the 
candles,  reading  out  a  novel  aloud  ?  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  mortal 
creatures  must  be  very  hard  put  to  it  for  amusement,  be  sure 
of  that,  when  t]ie\"  are  forced  to  gather  together  in  a  company 
and  hear  novels  read  aloud  !  Tliey  only  do  it  because  they 
can't  help  it,  depend  upon  it  ;  it  is  a  sad  life,  a  jioor  pastime. 
Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  American  book,  tells  of  the  prisoners  at 
the  silent  prison,  how  they  had  ornamented  their  rooms,  some 
of  them  with  a  frightful  i)rettiness  and  elaboration.  Women's 
fancy  work  is  of  this  sort  often — only  prison  work,  done  be- 
cause tliere  was  no  other  exercising  ground  for  their  poor  little 
thoughts  and  fingers  ;  and  hence  these  wonderful  pincushions 
are  executed,  these  counterpanes  woven,  these  sonatas  learned. 
IJyeverythiug  sentimental,  when  I  see  two  kind, innocent,  fresh- 
cheeked  young  women  go  to  a  piano,  and  sit  down  opposite  to 
it  upon  two  chairs  piled  witli  more  or  less  music  books  (accord- 
ing to  tlieir  convenience),  and,  so  seated,  go  througli  a  set  of 
double-barreled  variations  upon  this  or  that  tune  by  Herz  or 
Kalkbrenner — I  say,  far  from  receiving  any  satisfaction  at  the 
noise  made  by  the  performance,  my  too  susceptible  heart  is 
given  up  entirely  to  bleeding  for  the  performers.  What  hours, 
and  weeks,  nay,  preparatory  3'ears,  of  study  has  that  infernal 
jig  cost  tliem  !  What  sums  has  papa  paid,  what  scoldings  has 
mamma  administered  ('  Lady  Bullblock  does  not  play  herself,' 
Sir  Thomas  says, '  but  she  has  naturally  the  finest  ear  for  music 
ever  known  ! ')  ;  what  evidences  of  slavery,  in  a  word,  are 
there  !  It  is  the  condition  of  the  young  lady's  existence.  She 
breakfasts  at  eight,  she  does  'Mangnall's  Questions'  with  the 
governess  till  ten,  she  practices  till  one,  she  walks  in  the  square 
with  bars  round  lier  till  two,  then  slie  practices  again,  then  she 
sews  or  hems,  or  reads  French  oi"  Hume's  '  History,'  then  she 
comes  down  to  play  to  papa,  because  he  likes  music  while  he 
is  asleep  after  dinner,  and  then  it  is  bedtime,  and  the  morrow 
is  another  da}'  with  what  are  called  the  same  '  duties '  to  be 
gone  through.  A  friend  of  mine  went  to  call  at  a  nobleman's 
house  the  other  day,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  tlie  house 
came  into  tlie  room  with  a  tray  on  her  head  ;  tliis  tray  was  to 
give  Ladv  Maria  a  (graceful  carriasre.     3Ion  Dieu  !  and  who 
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knows  but  at  that  morueiit  Lady  Bell  was  at  work  witli  a  pair 
of  her  dumb  namesakes,  and  Lady  Sophy  lying  flat  on  a  stretch- 
ing board  ?  I  could  write  whole  articles  on  this  theme  ;  but 
peace  !  we  are  keeping  Mrs.  Walker  waiting  all  the  while. 

Well,  then,  if  the  above  disquisitions  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  story,  as  no  doubt  they  have,  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that,  during  her  husband's  absence,  and  her  own  solitary 
confinement,  Mrs.  Howard  AValker  bestowed  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  her  time  and  energy  on  the  cultivation  of  her  musical 
talent  ;  and  having,  as  before  stated,  a  very  tine  loud  voice, 
speedily  attained  no  ordinary  skill  in  the  use  of  it.  She  first 
had  for  teacher  little  Podmore,  the  fat  chorus  master  at  The 
Wells,  and  who  had  taught  her  mother  the  '  Tink-a-tink  '  song 
which  has  been  such  a  favorite  since  it  first  appeared.  He 
grounded  her  well,  and  bade  her  eschew  tlie  singing  of  all  those 
Eagle  Tavern  ballads  in  which  her  heart  formerly  delighted  ; 
and  when  he  had  brought  her  to  a  certain  point  of  skill,  the 
honest  little  chorus  master  said  she  should  have  a  still  better 
instructor,  and  wrote  a  note  to  Captain  Walker  (inclosing  his 
own  little  account),  speaking  in  terms  of  the  most  flattering  en- 
comium of  his  lady's  progress,  and  recommending  that  she 
should  take  lessons  of  the  celebrated Baroski.  Captain  Walker 
dismissed  Podmore  then,  and  engaged  Signer  Baroski,  at  a  vast 
expense  ;  as  he  did  not  fail  to  tell  his  wife.     In  fact,  he  owed 

Baroski  no  less  than  220  guineas  when  lie  was But  we  are 

advancing  matters. 

Little  Baroski  is  the  author  of  the  opera  of  '  Eliogabalo,' 
of  the  oratorio  of  '  Purgatorio,'  which  made  such  an  immense^ 
sensation,  of  songs  and  ballet  musics  innumeiable.  He  is  a 
German  by  birtli,  and  shows  such  an  outrageous  partiality 
for  pork  and  sausages,  and  attends  at  church  so  constantly, 
that  I  am  sure  there  cannot  be  any  foundation  in  the  story 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  ancient  religion.  He  is  a  fat  little 
man,  with  a  hooked  nose  and  jetty  whiskers,  and  coal-black 
shining  eyes,  and  plenty  of  rings  and  jewels  on  his  fingers  and 
about  his  person,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  shirt 
sleeves  turned  over  his  coat  to  take  the  air.  His  great  hands 
(which  can  sprawl  over  half  a  piano,  and  produce  those  effects 
on  tlie  instrument  for  which  he  is  celebrated)  are  incased  in 
lemon-colored  kids,  new,  or  cleaned  daily.  Parenthetically,  lei 
us  ask  why  so  many  men  with  coarse  red  wrists  and  big  hands 
persist  in  the  white  kid  glove  ami  wristband  system  ?  Baioski's 
gloves  alone  must  cost  him  a  little  fortune  ;  only  he  says,  with 
a  leer,  when  asked  the  question,  '  Get  along  vid  you  ;  don't 
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you  know  dere  is  a  glovcress  that  lets  me  have  dem  very  sheap  ? 
He  rides  in  the  Park,  has  splendid  lodgings  in  Dover  Street, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Regent  Club,  where  he  is  a  gi'eat 
source  of  amusement  to  the  members,  to  whom  he  tells  astonish- 
ing stories  of  his  successes  with  the  ladies,  and  for  whom  ho  has 
always  play  and  opera  tickets  in  store.  His  eye  glistens  and  his 
little  heart  beats  when  a  lord  speaks  to  him  ;  and  he  has  been 
known  to  S})end  large  sums  of  money  in  giving  treats  to  young 
sprigs  of  fashion  at  Kiclimond  andelsewhere.  'In  mybol^ticks,' 
hesa^^s,  'I  am  consarevatiff  to  de  bagbone.'  In  fine,  he  is  a 
puppy,and  withal, a  manof  considerablegenius  in  his  profession. 

This  gentleman,  then,  undertook  to  complete  the  musical 
education  of  Mrs.  Walker.  He  expressed  himself  at  once 
'enshanted  vid  her  gababilities,'  found  that  the  extent  of  her 
voice  was  '  brodigious,'  and  guaranteed  that  she  should  become 
a  first-rate  singer.  The  pupil  was  ajjt,  the  master  was  exceed- 
ingly skillful  ;  and,  accordingly,  ]\Irs.  Walker's  progress  was 
very  remarkable,  although,  for  lier  j)art,  honest  Mrs.  Crump, 
who  used  to  attend  her  daughter's  lessons,  would  grumble  not 
a  little  at  the  new  system,  and  the  endless  exercises  which  she, 
Morgiana,  was  made  to  go  through.  It  was  very  different  in 
her  time,  she  said.  Incledon  knew  no  music, and  who  could  sing 
so  well  now  ?  Give  her  a  good  English  ballad;  it  was  a  tliou- 
sand  times  sweeter  than  your  '  Figaros '  and  '  Semiramides.' 

In  spite  of  these  objections,  however,  and  with  amazingper- 
severance  and  cheerfulness,  Mrs.  Walker  j)ursued  the  method 
of  study  pointed  out  to  her  by  her  master.  As  soon  as  her 
husband  went  to  the  City  in  the  morning  her  operations  began  ; 
if  he  remained  away  at  dinner,  her  labors  still  continued  :  nor 
is  it  necessary'  forme  to  particularize  her  course  of  stud}',  nor, 
indeed,  possible  ;  for,  between  ourselves,  none  of  the  male 
Fitz-Boodles  ever  could  sing  a  note,  and  the  jargon  of  scales 
and  solfeggios  is  quite  unknown  to  me.  But  as  no  man  can 
have  seen  persons  addicted  to  music  without  remarking  the 
prodigious  energies  they  display  in  the  pursuit,  as  there  is  no 
father  of  daughters,  however  ignorant,  but  is  aware  of  the 
piano-rattling  and  voice-exercising  which  goes  on  in  his  house 
from  morning  till  night,  so  let  all  fancy,  without  further  in- 
quir}',  how  the  heroine  of  our  stor}'-  was  at  this  stage  of  her 
existence  occupied. 

Walker  was  delighted  with  her  progress,  and  did  every- 
thing but  pay  Baroski,  her  instructor.  We  know  why  he  didn't 
pa}'.  It  was  his  nature  not  to  pay  bills  except  on  extreme 
compulsion  ;  but  why  did  not  Bavoski  employ  that  extreme 
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compulsion  ?  Because,  if  lie  had  received  his  money  he  would 
have  lost  his  pupil,  and  because  he  loved  his  pu[)il  mure  than 
money.  Rather  than  lose  her,  lie  would  have  given  her  a  guinea 
as  well  as  her  c'rtc'/ig^.  He  would  sometimes  disappoint  a  great 
personage,  but  he  never  missed  his  attendance  on  lier  ;  and 
the  truth  must  out,  that  he  was  in  love  with  her,  as  Woolsey 
and  Eglantine  had  been  before. 

'By  the  immortel  Chofe  !'  he  would  say,  '  dat  letell  ding 
sents  me  mad  vid  her  big  ice  !  But  only  vait  avile  ;  in  six 
veeks  I  can  bring  any  vonian  in  England  on  her  knees  to  me  ; 
and  you  shall  see  vat  I  vill  do  vid  my  Morgiana.'  He  attended 
her  for  six  weeks  punctually,  and  yet  Morgiana  was  never 
brouglit  down  on  her  knees  ;  he  exhausted  his  best  stock  of 
'  gomblimends,'and  she  never  seemed  disposed  to  receive  them 
with  anything  but  laughter.  And,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
only  grew  more  infatuated  with  the  lovely  creature  who  was 
60  provokingly  good-humored  and  so  laughingly  cruel. 

Benjamin  Baroski  was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
musical  profession  in  London  ;  he  charged  a  guinea  for  a  lesson 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  abroad,  and  he  liad,  furthermore, 
a  school  at  his  own  residence,  where  pupils  assembled  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  of  that  curious  mixed  kind  which  those 
may  see  who  frequent  tliese  places  of  instruction.  There  were 
verj'-  innocent  young  ladies  with  their  mammas,  who  would 
hurry  them  off  trembling  to  the  farther  corner  of  the  room 
when  certain  doubtful  professional  characters  made  tlieir  ap- 
pearance. There  was  Miss  Grigg,  who  sang  at  the  Found- 
ling, and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  sang  at  the  Eagle  Tavern,  and 
Mme.  Fioravanti  (a  very  doubtful  character),  who  sang  no- 
where, but  was  alwaj^s  coming  out  at  the  Italian  Opera.  There 
was  Lumley  Litnpiter  (Lord  Tweedledale's  son),  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  tenors  in  town,  and  who,  we  have  heard, 
sings  with  the  professionals  at  a  hundred  concerts  ;  and  with 
him,  too,  was  Captain  Gu/zard  o'i.  the  Guards,  with  his  tremen- 
dous bass  voice,  which  all  the  world  declared  to  be  as  fine  as 
Porto's,  and  who  shared  the  applause  of  Baroski's  school  with 
Mr.  Bulger,  the  dentist  of  Sackville  Street,  who  neglected  his 
ivory  and  gold  plates  for  his  voice,  as  every  unfortunate 
individual  will  do  who  is  bitten  by  tlie  music  mania. 
Then  among  the  ladies  there  were  a  half  score  of  dubious  pale 
governi'sses  and  professionals  witli  turned  frocks  and  lank 
damp  bandeaux  of  hair  under  shabby  little  bonnets,  luckless 
creatures  tliese,  who  were  parting  with  their  poor  little  store  of 
half  guineas  to  be  enabled  to  say  they  were  j)upils  of  Signor 
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Baroski,  and  so  get  pupils  of  tlieir  own  among  the  British 
youths,  or  employment  in  the  choruses  of  the  theaters. 

The  prima  donna  of  the  little  company  was  Amelia  Larkins, 
Baroski's  own  articled  pupil,  on  whose  future  reputation  the 
eminent  master  staked  his  own,  whose  profits  he  was  to  share, 
and  whom  he  had  farmed,  to  this  end,  from  lier  father,  a  most 
respectable  sheriff'sofficer's  assistant,  and  now,  by  his  daughter's 
exertions,a  considerable  capitalist.  Amelia  is  blonde  and  blue- 
eyed,  her  complexion  is  as  bright  as  snow,  her  ringlets  of  the 
color  of  straw,  her  figure — but  why  describe  her  figure  ?  Has 
not  all  the  world  seen  her  at  the  Theater  Royal  and  in  Amer- 
ica under  the  name  of  Miss  Ligonier  ? 

Until  Mrs.  Walker  arrived.  Miss  Larkins  was  the  undis- 
puted princess  of  the  Baroski  company — the  Semiramide,  the 
Rosina,  the  Tamina,  the  Donna  Anna.  Baroski  vaunted  her 
everywhere  as  the  great  rising  genius  of  the  day,  bade  Catalani 
look  to  her  laurels,  and  questioned  whether  Miss  Stephens 
could  sing  a  ballad  like  his  pupil.  Mrs.  Howard  Walker  ar- 
rived, and  created,  on  the  first  occasion,  no  small  sensation. 
She  improved,  and  the  little  society  became  speedily  divided 
into  Walkerites  and  Larkinsians  ;  and  between  these  two  ladies 
(as,  indeed,  between  Guzzard  and  JJulger  before  mentioned, 
between  Miss  Brunck  and  i\Iiss  Horsman,  the  two  contraltos, 
and  between  the  chorus  singers,  after  their  kind)  a  great  rivalry 
arose.  Larkins  was  certainly  tlie  better  singer  ;  but  could  her 
straw-colored  curls  and  dumpy  high-shouldered  figure  bear 
any  comparison  with  the  jetty  ringlets  and  stately  form  of  Mor- 
giana  ?  Did  not  Mrs.  Walker,  too,  come  to  the  music  lesson  in 
her  carriage,  and  with  a  black  velvet  gown  and  (\aslimere  shawl, 
while  poor  Larkins  meekly  stepped  from  Bell  Yard,  Temple 
Bar,  in  an  old  print  gown  and  clogs,  which  she  left  in  the  hall  ? 
'Larkins  sing!'  said  Mrs.  Crump  sarcastically;  'I'm  sure 
she  ought  ;  her  mouth's  big  enough  to  sing  a  duet.'  Poor 
Larkins  had  no  one  to  make  epigrams  in  her  behoof  ;  her 
mother  was  at  home  tending  the  younger  ones,  her  father 
abroad  following  tlie  duties  of  his  profession  ;  she  had  but  one 
protector,  as  she  thought,  and  that  one  was  Baroski.  Mrs. 
Crump  did  not  fail  to  tell  Lumley  Limpiter  of  her  own  former 
triumphs,  and  to  sing  him  '  Tink-a-tink,'  which  we  have  pre- 
viously h^ard,  and  to  state  how  in  former  days  she  had  been 
called  the  Ravenswing.  And  Lumley,  on  this  hint,  made  a 
poem,  in  which  he  compared  Morgiana'shair  to  the  plumage  of 
the  raven's  wing,and  Larkinissa's  tothat  of  the  canar}-;  by  which 
two  names  the  ladies  began  soon  to  be  k^own  in  the  school. 
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Ere  long  tl:c  fliulit  of  tlic  Ravciiswing  bt'caine  evidently 
stronger,  whereas  that  of  tlie  canary  was  seen  evidently  to 
droop.  AVhen  Morgiana  sang  all  the  room  would  cry  '  bravo  ' ; 
when  Amelia  performed  scarce  a  hand  was  raised  for  applause  of 
her  except  Morgiana's  own,  and  that  the  Larkinses  thought 
was  lifted  in  odious  triumph,  rather  than  in  sympathy,  for  Miss 
L.  was  of  an  envious  turn,  and  little  understood  the  generosity 
of  her  rival. 

At  last  one  day  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Ravenswing 
came.  In  the  trio  of  Baroski's  own  ojjei'a  of  '  Eliogabalo,' 
'  Rosy  lips  and  rosy  wine,' Miss  Larkins,  who  was  evidently 
unwell,  was  taking  the  part  of  the  English  captive,  which  she 
liad  sung  in  public  concerts  before  royal  dukes,  and  with  con- 
siderable applause,  and,  from  some  reason,  performed  it  so  ill 
that  Baroski,  slapping  down  the  music  on  the  ])iano  in  a  fury, 
cried,  '  Mrs.  Howard  Walker,  as  Miss  Larkins  cannot  sing  to- 
day, wnll  you  favor  us  by  taking  the  part  of  Boadicetta  ?'  Mrs. 
AV'alker  got  up  smilingly  to  obey — the  triumph  was  too  gi-eat  to 
be  withstood  ;  and,  as  she  advanced  to  the  piano,  Miss  Larkins 
looked  wildly  at  her,  and  stood  silent  for  a  while,  and,  at  last, 
shrieked  out,  '"Benjamin!''  in  a  tone  of  extreme  agony,  and 
dropped  fainting  down  on  the  ground.  Benjamin  looked  ex- 
tremely' red,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  being  thus  called  by  what 
we  shall  denominate  his  Christian  name,  and  Lim})iter  looked 
round  at  Guzzai'd,  and  Miss  Brunck  nudged  Miss  Ilorsman, 
and  the  lesson  concluded  rather  abruptly  that  da}-^  ;  for  Miss 
Larkins  was  carried  off  to  the  next  room,  laid  on  a  couch,  and 
sprinkled  with  water. 

Good-natured  Morgiana  insisted  that  her  mother  should  take 
Miss  Larkins  to  Bell  Yard  in  her  carriage,  and  went  herself 
home  on  foot  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  this  piece  of  kindness 
prevented  Larkins  from  hating  her.     I  should  doubt  if  it  did. 

Hearing  so  much  of  his  wife's  skill  as  a  singer,  the  astute 
Captain  Walker  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  'connection.'  He  had  Lumley  Lim- 
])iter  at  his  house  before  long,  which  was,  indeed,  no  great 
matter,  for  honest  Lum  would  go  anywhere  for  a  good  dinner, 
and  an  opportunity  to  show  off  his  voice  afterward,  and  Lum- 
ley was  begged  to  bring  any  more  clerks  in  the  treasury  of  his 
acquaintance  ;  Captain  (iuz/ard  was  invited,  and  any  officers 
of  the  (iruards  whom  he  might  choose  to  bring  ;  Bulger  re- 
ceived occasional  cards — in  a  word,  and  after  a  short  time, 
Mrs.  Howard  Walker's  musical  parties  l)egan  to  be  consider- 
ably suivits.     Her  husband   had    the   satisfaction    to   see   his 
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rooms  filled  by  many  great  personages  ;  and  once  or  twice  in 
return  (indeed  whenever  slie  was  wanted,  or  when  people 
could  not  afford  to  hire  the  first  singers)  she  was  asked  to  par- 
ties elsewhere,  and  treated  with  tliat  killing  civility  which  our 
English  aristocracy  knows  how  to  bestow  on  artists.  Clever 
and  wise  aristocracy  !  It  is  sweet  to  mark  your  ways,  and 
study  your  commerce  with  inferior  men. 

I  was  just  going  to  commence  a  tirade  regarding  the  aris- 
tocracy here,  and  to  rage  against  that  cool  assumption  of 
superiority  which  distinguishes  their  lordships' commeice  with 
artists  of  all  sorts — that  politeness  which,  if  it  condescend  to 
receive  artists  at  all,  takes  care  to  have  them  altogether,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  their  rank — that  august  patron- 
age of  art  which  rewards  it  with  a  silly  flourish  of  knighthood, 
to  be  sure,  but  takes  care  to  exclude  it  from  any  contact  with 
its  betters  in  society — I  was,  I  say,  just  going  to  commence  a 
tirade  against  the  aristocracy  for  excluding  artists  from  their 
company,  and  to  be  extremely  satirical  upon  thera,  for  instance, 
for  not  receiving  my  friend  Morgiana,  when  it  suddenly  came 
into  my  head  to  ask,  was  Mrs.  Walker  fit  to  move  in  the  best 
society  ? — to  which  query  it  must  humbly  be  re})lied  that  she 
was  not.  Iler  education  was  not  such  as  to  make  her  quite  the 
equal  of  Baker  Street.  She  was  a  kind,  honest,  and  clever 
creature  ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  refined.  Wherever 
slie  went  she  had,  if  not  the  finest,  at  any  rate  the  most  showy 
gown  in  the  room  ;  her  ornaments  were  the  biggest ;  her  hats, 
toques,  berets,  marabouts,  and  other  fallals,  always  the  most 
conspicuous.  She  drops  Ws  here  and  there.  I  have  seen  her 
eat  peas  with  a  knife  (and  Walker,  scowling  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  striving  in  vain  to  catch  her  eye)  ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  Lady  Smigsmag's  horror  when  she  asked  for 
porter  at  dinner  at  Richmond,  and  began  to  drink  it  out  of  the 
pewter  pot.  It  was  a  fine  sight.  She  lifted  up  the  tankard 
with  one  of  the  finest  arms,  covered  with  the  biggest  bracelets 
ever  seen,  and  had  a  bird  of  paradise  on  her  head,  that  curled 
round  the  pewter  dish  of  the  pot  as  she  raised  it  like  a  halo. 
These  peculiarities  she  had,  and  has  still.  She  is  best  away 
from  the  genteel  Avorld,  that  is  the  fact.  When  slie  says  that 
'  the  weatlier  is  so  'ot  that  it  is  quite  debiliating '  ;  when  she 
laughs,  when  she  hits  her  neighbor  at  dinner  oii  the  side  of  the 
waistcoat  (as  she  will  if  he  should  sa}"  anything  that  amuses 
her),  she  does  what  is  perfectly  natural  and  unaffected  on  her 
part,  but  what  is  not  customarily  done  among  polite  persons, 
who  can  sneer  at  her  odd  manners  and  her  vanity,  but  don't 
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know  the  kindness,  honesty,  and  simplicity  which  distinguish 
her.  This  point  being  admitted,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
tirade  against  the  aristocracy  would,  in  the  present  instance, 
be  out  of  place — so  it  shall  be  reserved  for  some  other  occasion. 

The  Ravenswing  was  a  person  admirably  disposed  by  nature 
to  be  happ}-.  fSlie  had  a  disposition  so  kindly  that  any  small 
attention  would  satisfy  it  ;  was  pleased  when  alone  ;  was  de- 
lighted in  a  crowd  ;  was  charmed  with  a  joke,  however  old  ; 
was  always  ready  to  laugh,  to  sing,  to  dance,  or  to  be  nu-rr^'  ; 
was  so  tetider-hearted  that  the  smallest  ballad  would  make  her 
cry,  and  hence  was  supposed  b}'^  many  persons  to  be  extremely 
affected,  and  by  almost  all  to  be  a  downright  coquette.  Sev- 
eral competitors  for  her  favor  presented  themselves  besides 
Baroski.  Young  dandies  used  to  canter  round  her  phaeton  in 
the  Park,  and  might  be  seen  haunting  her  doors  in  the  morn- 
ings. The  fashionable  artist  of  the  day  made  a  drawing  of 
her,  which  was  engraved  and  sold  in  the  shops  ;  a  copy  of  it 
was  printed  in  a  song,  '  Black-eyed  Maiden  of  Araby,' the 
words  by -Desmond  Mulligan,  Esq.,  the  music  composed  and 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Howard  Walker,  by  her  most  faithful  and 
obliged  servant,  Benjamin  Baroski  ;  and  at  night  her  opera 
box  was  full.  Her  opera  box  ?  Yes,  the  heiress  of  the  Boot- 
jack actually  had  an  opera  box,  and  some  of  the  most  fashion- 
able manhood  of  London  attended  it. 

Now,  in  fact,  was  the  time  of  her  greatest  prosperity  ;  and 
her  husband,  gathering  these  fashionable  characters  about  him, 
extended  his  '  agency '  consideiably,  and  began  to  thank  his 
stars  that  he  had  married  a  woman  who  was  as  good  as  a  for- 
tune to  him. 

In  extending  his  agency,  however,  Mr.  Walker  increased 
his  expenses  pro})ortionately,  and  multiplied  his  debts  accord- 
ingly. More  furniture  and  more  plate,  more  wines  and  more  din- 
ner parties,  became  necessary;  the  little  pony  phaeton  was  ex- 
changed for  a  brougham  of  evenings;  and  we  may  fanc}'  our  old 
fricTid  Mr.  Eglantine's  rage  and  disgust  as  he  looked  up  from 
the  pit  of  the  opera  to  see  Mrs.  Walker  surrounded  by  what  he 
called  '  the  swell  young  nobs'  about  Tjondon,  bowing  to  mv  lor<l, 
and  laughing  with  his  CJra(;e,and  led  toher  ean-iage  bySir  John. 

The  Ravenswing's  j)osition  at  this  period  was  rather  an 
exce|)tional  one.  She  was  an  honest  woman,  visited  by  that 
])eculiar  class  of  our  aristocracy  who  chietly  associate  with 
ladies  who  are  not  honest.  She  langhe<l  with  all,  but  she  en- 
couraged none.  Old  Crump  was  constantly  at  her  side  now 
when  she  appeared  in  public,  the  most  watchful  of  mammas, 
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always  awake  at  the  opera,  though  she  seemed  to  be  always 
asleep;  but  no  dandy  debauchee  could  deceive  her  vigilance, and 
for  this  reason  Walker, who  disliked  her(asevery  maunaturally 
will,  must,and  should  dislike  his  motlier-in-law),  was  contented 
to  suffer  lier  in  his  house  to  act  as  a  chaperon  toMorgiana. 

None  of  the  young  dandies  ever  got  admission  of  mornings 
to  the  little  mansion  in  the  Edgeware  Road  ;  the  blinds  •were 
always  down  ;  and  though  you  might  hear  Morgiana's  voice 
half  across  the  Park  as  she  was  practicing,  yet  the  youthful 
hall  porter  in  the  sugar-loaf  buttons  was  instructed  to  deny 
lier,  and  always  declared  that  his  mistress  was  gone  out  with 
the  most  admirable  assurance. 

After  some  two  years  of  her  life  of  splendor  there  were,  to 
be  sure,  a  good  number  of  morning  visitors,  who  came  with 
single  knocks,  and  asked  for  Captain  Walker  ;  but  these  were 
no  more  admitted  than  the  dandies  aforesaid,  and  were  referred, 
generally,  to  the  captain's  office,  whither  the}'  went  or  not  at 
their  convenience.  The  only  man  who  obtained  admission  into 
the  house  was  Baroski,  whose  cab  transported  him  thrice  a 
week  to  the  neighborhood  of  Connaught  Square,  and  who  ob- 
tained ready  entrance  in  his  professional  capacity. 

I3ut  even  then,  and  much  to  the  wicked  little  music  master's 
disappointment,  the  dragon  Crump  was  always  at  the  piano 
with  her  endless  worsted-work,  or  else  reading  her  unfailing 
Sunday  Times;  and  Baroski  could  only  employ  '  de  langvitch 
of  de  ice,'  as  he  called  it,  with  his  fair  pupil,  who  used  to 
mimic  his  manner  of  rolling  his  eyes  about  afterward,  and  per- 
form 'Baroski  in  love  '  for  the  amusement  of  her  husband 
and  her  mamma.  The  former  had  his  reasons  for  overlooking 
the  attentions  of  the  little  music  master;  and  as  for  the  latter, 
had  she  not  been  on  the  stage,  and  had  not  many  hundreds  of 
persons,  in  jest  or  earnest,  made  love  to  her  ?  What  else  can 
a  pretty  woman  expect,  who  is  much  before  the  public  ?  And 
so  the  worthy  mother  counseled  her  daughter  to  bear  these 
attentions  with  good  humor,  rather  than  to  make  them  a  sub- 
ject of  perpetual  alarm  and  quarrel. 

Baroski,  then,  was  allowed  to  go  on  being  in  love,  and  was 
never  in  the  least  disturbed  in  his  passion  ;  and  if  he  was  not 
successful,  at  least  the  little  wretch  could  have  the  pleasure  of 
hinting  that  he  was,  and  looking  particularly  roguish  when  the 
Ravenswing  was  named,  and  assuring  his  friends  at  the  club 
that  '  upon  his  vort  dere  vas  no  trut  in  dot  rehort.'' 

At  last  one  day  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Cruriip  did  not  arrive 
in  time  for  her  daughter's  lesson   (perhaps  it  rained,  and  the 
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omnibus  was  full — a  smaller  circumstance  than  that  has 
changed  a  whole  life  ere  now) — Mrs.  Crump  did  not  arrive,  and 
Baroski  did,  and  Morgiana,  seeing  no  great  harm,  sat  down  to 
her  lesson  as  usual,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  down  went  the  music 
master  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  declaration  in  the  most  elo- 
quent terms  he  could  muster. 

'  Don't  be  a  fool,  Baroski! '  said  the  lady  (I  can't  help  it  if 
lier  language  was  not  more  choice,  and  if  she  did  not  rise  with 
cold  dignity,  exclaiming,  'Unhand  me, sir  !  ') — '  don't  be  a  fool!' 
said  Mrs.  Walker,  '  but  get  up  and  let's  finish  tlie  lesson.' 

'You  hard-hearted  adorable  little  greature,  vill  you  not 
listen  to  rae  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  vill  not  listen  to  you,  Benjamin  ! '  concluded  the 
lady  ;  '  get  up  and  take  a  chair,  and  don't  go  on  in  that  ridik- 
lous  way;  don't  !  ' 

But  Baroski,  having  a  speech  by  heart,  determined  to  deliver 
himself  of  it  in  that  posture,  and  begged  Morgiana  not  to  turn 
avay  her  divine  hice,  and  to  listen  to  de  voice  of  his  despair,  and 
so  forth;  he  seized  the  lady's  hand,  and  was  going  to  press  it  to 
his  lips,  when  she  said,  with  more  spirit,  perhaps,  than  grace  : 

'  Leave  go  my  hand,  sir  ;  I'll  box  your  ears  if  you  don't  ! ' 

But  Baroski  wouldn't  release  her  hand,  and  was  proceeding 
to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  it,  and  Mrs.  Crump,  who  had  taken  the 
omnibus  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  instead  of  that  at  twelve,  had 
just  opened  the  drawing  room  door  and  was  walking  in,  when 
Morgiana,turningas  red  as  apeony,anduuable  to  disengage  her 
left  hand,  which  the  musician  held, raised  up  her  right  hand, and, 
with  all  her  might  and  main,  gave  her  lover  such  a  tremendous 
slap  in  the  face  as  caused  him  abruptly  to  release  the  hand 
which  he  held,  and  would  have  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  carpet 
but  for  Mrs.  Crump,  who  rushed  forward  and  prevented  him 
from  falling  by  administering  right  and  left  a  whole  shower  of 
slaps, such  as  he  had  never  endured  sincethedayhe  was  atschool. 

'What  imperencc  !  '  said  that  worthy  lady;  'you'll  lay 
hands  on  my  daughter,  will  yon  ?  (one,  two.)  You'll  insult  a 
woman  in  distress,  will  yon,  you  little  coward  ?  (one,  two.)  Take 
that,  and  mind  your  manners,  you  filthy  monster  ! ' 

Baroski  l)ounced  up  in  a  fury.  '  By  Cliofe,  you  shall  hear 
of  dis  ! '  shouted  he  ;  '  you  shall  pay  me  dis  !  ' 

'As  many  more  as  you  please,  little  Benjamin,' cried  the 
widow.  '  Augustus '  (to  the  page),  '  was  that  the  captain's 
knock  ? '  At  this  Baroski  made  for  his  hat.  '  vVngustiis, 
show  this  iinpcreiice  to  tlie  door,  and  if  he  tries  to  conie  iu 
again  call  a  policeman  :  do  you  hear  ?  ' 
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The  music  master  vanishe  J  very  rapiilly,  and  the  two  ladies, 
instead  of  beiug  frightened  or  falling  into  hysterics  as  their 
betters  would  have  done,  laughed  at  the  odious  monster's  dis- 
comfiture, as  they  called  him.  'Such  a  man  as  that  set  him- 
self up  against  my  Howard  !  '  said  Morgiana,  with  becoming 
pride  ;  but  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  Howard  sliould 
know  nothing  of  what  had  occurred,  for  fear  of  quarrels,  or  lest 
he  should  be  annoj^ed.  So  when  he  came  home  not  a  word 
Avas  said  ;  and  only  that  his  wife  met  him  with  more  warmth 
than  usual  you  could  not  have  guessed  that  anything  extraor- 
dinary had  occurred.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  my  heroine's 
sensibilities  were  not  more  keen,  that  she  had  not  the  least 
occasion  for  sal-volatile  or  symi)tom  of  a  fainting  fit  ;  but  so 
it  was,  and  Mr.  Howard  Walker  knew  nothing  of  the  quarrel 
between  his  wife  and  her  instructor,  until 

Until  he  was  arrested  next  day  at  the  suit  of  Benjamin  Ba- 
roski  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and,  in  default  of 
payment,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Tobias  Larkins  to  his  princi- 
pal's lock-up  bouse  in  Chancery  Lane. 

Chapter  V. 

IN    WHICH    MR.    WALKER    FALLS    INTO    DIFFICULTIES,    AND    MRS. 
WALKER    MAKES    MANY    FOOLISH    ATTEMPTS    TO    RESCUE    HIM. 

I  HOPE  the  beloved  reader  is  not  silly  enough  to  imagine 
that  Mr.  Walker,  on  finding  himself  insponged  for  debt  in 
Chancery  Lane,  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  of  applying  to  anj' 
of  his  friends  (those  great  personages  who  have  appeared  every 
now  and  then  in  the  course  of  this  little  history,and  have  served 
to  give  it  a  fashionable  air).  No,  no  ;  he  knew  the  world  too 
well  ;  and  that,  though  Billingsgate  Avould  give  him  as  many 
dozen  of  claret  as  he  could  carry  away  under  his  belt,  as  the 
phrase  is  (I  can't  help  it,  madam,  if  the  phrase  is  not  more 
genteel),  and  though  Vauxhall  would  lend  him  his  carriage, 
slap  him  on  the  back,  and  dine  at  his  house,  their  lordships 
would  have  seen  Mr.  Walker  depending  from  a  beam  in  front  of 
theOld  Bailey  rather  than  havehelpedhim  to  a  hundred  pounds. 

And  wliy,  forsooth,  should  we  expect  otherwise  in  the 
world  ?  I  observe  that  men  who  complain  of  its  selfishness 
are  quite  as  selfish  as  the  world  is,  and  no  more  liberal  of 
money  than  their  neighbors  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  with  regard 
to  Captain  Walker  that  he  would  have  treated  a  friend  in 
Avant  exactly  as  he  when  in  want  was  treated.  There  was  only 
his  lady  who  was  in  the  least  afflicted  by  his  captivity,  and  as 
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for  the  club,  tliat  went  on,  we  are  ])ound  to  say,  exactly  as  it 
did  on  the  day  previous  to  his  disappearance. 

By  the  way,  about  clubs — could  we  not,  but  for  fear  of  de- 
taining the  fair  reader  too  long,  enter  into  a  wholesome  disser- 
tation here  on  the  manner  of  friendship  established  in  those 
institutions,  and  the  noble  feeling  of  selfishness  which  they 
are  likely  to  encourage  in  the  male  race  ?  I  put  out  of  the 
question  the  stale  topics  of  complaint,  such  as  leaving  home, 
encouraging  gormandizing  and  luxurious  habits,  etc.;  but  look 
also  at  the  dealings  of  club  men  with  one  another.  Look  at 
the  rush  for  the  evening  paper  !  See  how  Shiverton  orders  a 
tire  in  the  dog  days,  and  Swetteidiara  opens  the  windows  in 
February.  See  how  Cramley  takes  the  whole  breast  of  the 
turkey  on  his  plate,  and  how  many  times  Jenkins  sends  away 
his  beggarly  half  pint  of  sherry  !  Clubbery  is  organized  ego- 
tism. Clul}  intimacy  is  carefully  and  wonderfully  removed 
from  friendship.  You  meet  Smith  for  twenty  years,  exchange 
the  day's  news  with  him,  laugh  with  him  over  the  last  joke, 
grow  as  well  acquainted  as  two  men  may  be  together,  and  one 
day,  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  members  of  the  club,  you  read  in 
a  little  paragraph  by  itself,  with  all  the  honors, 

MEMBER  DECEASED. 

Smith,  John,  Escj. ; 

or  he,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  advajitage  of  reading  your 
own  name  selected  for  a  similar  typographical  distinction. 
There  it  is,  that  abominable  little  excUisive  list  at  the  end  of 
every  club  catalogue — you  can't  avoid  it.  I  belong  to  eight 
clubs  myself,  and  know  that  one  year  Fitz-Boodle,  George 
Savage,  Esq.  (unless  it  should  please  fate  to  remove  my  brother 
and  his  six  sons,  when  of  course  it  would  be  Fitz-Boodle, 
Sir  George  Savage,  Bart.),  will  ap])ear  in  the  dismal  category. 
There  is  that  list  ;  down  I  must  go  on  it  :  the  day  will  come, 
and  I  shan't  be  seen  in  the  bow  window  ;  someone  else  will  be 
sitting  in  the  vacant  armchair  ;  the  rubber  will  begin  as  usual, 
and  yet  somehow-  Fitz  will  not  be  there.  '  Where's  Fitz  ?  '  says 
Trumpington,  just  arrived  from  the  Rhine  ?  '  Don't  you 
kiiow?'savs  Punter,  turning  down  his  ihuml)  to  the  carpet. 
'  You  led  the  club,  I  think?'  says  Ru<f  to  his  j)artner  (the 
other  partner  !),  and  the  waiter  snuffs  the  candles, 

I  hope  in  the  course  of  the  above  little  pause  every  single 
member  of  a  club  who  reads  this  has  profited  by  the  perusal. 
He  may  belong,  I  say,  to  eight  clubi;  ;  he  will  die  and   not  be 
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missed  by  any  of  tlie  five  thousand  members.  Peace  be  to 
him  ;  the  waiters  will  forget  him,  and  his  name  will  pass  away, 
and  another  greatcoat  will  hang  on  the  hook  whence  his  own 
used  to  be  dependent. 

And  this,  I  need  not  say,  is  the  beauty  of  the  club  institu- 
tions. If  we  were  otherwise — if,  forsooth,  we  were  to  be  sorry 
when  our  friends  died,  or  to  draAv  out  our  purses  when  our 
friends  were  in  want,  we  should  be  insolvent,  and  life  Avould  be 
miserable.  Be  it  ours  to  button  up  our  pockets  and  our  hearts, 
and  to  make  merry — it  is  enough  to  swim  down  this  life-stream 
for  ourselves  ;  if  Poverty  is  clutching  hold  of  our  heels,  or 
Friendship  would  catch  an  arm,  kick  them  botii  off.  Every 
man  for  himself,  is  the  word,  and  plenty  to  do  too. 

M}'  friend  Captain  Walker  had  practiced  the  above  maxima 
so  long  and  resolutel}^  as  to  be  quite  aware  when  he  came  him- 
self to  be  in  distress  that  not  a  single  soul  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse would  help  him,  and  he  took  his  measures  accordingly. 

When  carried  to  Mr.  Bendigo's  lock-up  house  he  summoned 
that  gentleman  in  a  very  haughty  way,  took  a  blank  banker's 
check  out  of  his  pocketbook,  and  filling  it  up  for  the  exact  sum 
of  the  writ,  orders  Mr.  Bendigo  forth w'ith  to  open  the  door  and 
let  him  go  forth. 

Mr.  Bendigo,  smiling  with  exceeding  archness,  and  putting 
a  finger  covered  all  over  with  diamond  rings  to  his  extremely 
aquiline  nose,  inquired  of  Mr.  Walker  whether  he  saw  anything 
green  about  his  face,  intimating  by  this  gay  and  good-humored 
interrogatory  his  suspicion  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
document  handed  over  to  him  bj^  Mr.  Walker. 

'  Hang  it,  sir  ! '  says  Mr.  Walker,  *  go  and  get  the  check 
cashed,  and  be  quick  about  it.  Send  your  man  in  a  cab,  and 
here's  a  half  crown  to  pay  for  it.'  The  confidant  air  somewhat 
staggers  the  bailiff,  who  asked  him  whether  he  M^ould  like  any 
refreshment  while  his  man  was  absent  getting  the  amount  of  the 
check,  and  treated  his  prisoner  with  great  civility  during  the 
time  of  the  messenger's  journey. 

But  as  Captain  Walker  had  but  a  balance  of  two  pounds 
five  and  twopence  (this  sum  was  afterward  divided  among  his 
creditors,  the  law  expenses  being  pi'eviously  deducted  from  it), 
the  bankers  of  course  declined  to  cash  the  captain's  draft  for 
two  hundred  and  odd  pounds,  simply  writing  tlie  words  '  no 
effects '  on  the  paper  ;  on  receiving  which  reply  Walker,  far 
from  being  cast  down,  burst  out  laughing  very  gayly,  produced 
a  real  five-pound  note,  and  called  upon  his  host  for  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  which  the  two  worthies  drank  in  perfect  friendship 
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and  good  humor.  The  bottle  was  scarcely  finished,  and  the 
young  Israelitish  gentleman  who  acts  as  waiter  in  Cursitor 
Street  had  only  time  to  remove  the  flask  and  the  glasses,  wlien 
poor  Morgiana  with  a  flood  of  tears  rushed  into  her  husband's 
arms,  arid  flung  herself  on  his  neck,  and  calling  him  her  'dear- 
est, blessed  Howard,'  would  have  fainted  at  his  feet,  but  that 
he,  breaking  out  in  a  fury  of  oaths,  asked  her  how,  after  getting 
him  into  that  scrape  through  her  infernal  extravagance,  she 
dared  to  show  her  face  before  him.  This  address  speedily 
frightened  the  poor  thing  out  of  her  fainting  fit — there  is  noth- 
ing so  good  for  female  hysterics  as  a  little  conjugal  sternness, 
nay,  brutality,  as  many  husbands  can  aver  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  employing  the  remedy. 

*  My  extravagance,  Howard  ? '  said  she  in  a  faint  wa}^  ;  and 
quite  put  off  her  purpose  of  swooning  by  the  sudden  attack 
made  upon  her.  '  Surely,  my  love,  you  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of ' 

'  To  complain  of,  ma'am  ? '  roared  the  excellent  Walker.  '  Is 
two  hundred  guineas  to  a  music  master  nothing  to  complain 
of  ?  Did  you  bring  me  such  a  fortune  as  to  authorize  your 
taking  guinea  lessons?  Haven't  I  raised  you  out  of  j^our 
sphere  of  life  and  introduced  you  to  the  best  of  the  land? 
Haven't  I  dressed  you  like  a  duchess?  Haven't  I  been  for  you 
such  a  husband  as  very  few  women  in  the  world  ever  had, 
madam  ?     Answer  me  that.' 

'Indeed, Howard,you  werealways  very  kind,'sobbed  the  lady. 

*  Haven't  I  toiled  and  slaved  for  you — been  out  all  day  work- 
ing for  you?  Haven't  I  allowed  your  vulgar  old  mother  to  come 
to  your  house— to  my  house,  I  say?     Haven't  I  done  all  this?' 

She  could  not  deny  it,  and  Walker,  who  was  in  a  rage  (and 
when  a  man  is  in  a  rage,  for  what  on  eartli  is  a  wife  made  for 
but  that  he  should  vent  his  rage  on  her?),  continued  for  some 
time  in  this  strain,  and  so  abused,  friglitencd,  and  overcame 
poor  Morgiana  that  she  left  her  husband  fully  convinced  that 
she  was  the  most  guilty  of  beings,  and  bemoaning  his  double 
bad  fortune,  that  her  Iloward  was  ruined  and  she  the  cause  of 
his  misfortunes. 

When  she  was  gone  Mr.  Walker  resumed  his  equanimity 
(for  he  was  not  one  of  those  men  whom  a  few  months  of  the 
King's  ]5ench  wen;  likely  to  terrify),  and  draTik  several  glasses 
of  punch  in  company  with  his  host,  with  whom  in  j^erfect 
calmness  he  talked  over  his  affairs,  'i'liat  he  intended  to  pay 
liis  debt  and  quit  the  sponging  house  next  day  is  a  matter  of 
course  ;  no  ono  was  ever  yet  put  in  a  sponging  house  that  did 
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not  pledge  his  veracity  he  intended  to  quit  it  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Bendigo  said  he  should  be  heartily  glad  to  open  the  door  to  him, 
and  in  the  meantime  sent  out  diligenth'  tosee  among  his  friends 
if  there  were  any  more  detainers  against  the  captain,  and  to 
inform  the  captain's  creditors  to  come  forward  against  him. 

Morgiana  went  home  in  profound  grief,  it  ma}'  be  imagined, 
and  could  hardly  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears  when  the 
sugar-loaf  page  asked  whether  master  was  coming  home  early, 
or  whether  he  had  taken  his  key  ;  she  lay  awake  tossing  and 
wretclied  the  whole  night,  and  very  early  in  the  morning  rose 
up  ajid  dressed,  and  went  out. 

Before  nine  o'clock  she  was  in  Cursitor  Street,  and  once 
more  joyfully  bounced  into  her  husband's  arms,  who  woke  uj) 
yawning  and  swearing  somewhat,  with  a  severe  headache, 
occasioned  by  the  jollification  of  the  previous  night ;  for, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  there  are  perhaps  no  places  in 
Europe  where  jollity  is  more  practiced  than  in  prisons  for 
debt ;  and  I  declare  for  my  own  part  (I  mean,  of  course,  that 
I  went  to  visit  a  friend)  I  have  dined  at  Mr.  Aminadab's  as 
sumptuoush'  as  at  Long's. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  account  for  Morgiana's  joyfulness, 
which  was  strange  in  her  husband's  ])erplexity,  and  after  her 
sorrow  of  the  previous  night.  X\"el],  then,  when  Mrs.  Walker 
went  out  in  the  morning  she  did  so  Avitli  a  very  large  basket 
under  her  arm.  'Shall  I  carry  the  basket,  ma'am?'  said  the 
page,  seizing  it  with  much  alacrity. 

'No,  thank  3'ou,'  cried   his  mistress  with  equal  eagerness  ; 

*  it's  only ' 

'  Of  course,  ma'am,' replied  the  boy,  sneering.  *I  knew  it 
was  that.' 

'  Glass,'  continued    Mrs.  Walker,  turning    extremely    red. 

*  Have  the  goodness  to  call  a  coach,  sir,  and  not  to  speak  till 
you  are  questioned.' 

The  young  gentleman  disappeared  upon  his  errand  ;  the 
coach  was  called  and  came.  Mrs.  Walker  slipped  into  it  with 
her  basket,  and  the  page  went  downstairs  to  his  companions 
in  the  kitclien,  and  said,  '  It's  a-comin'  !  ^Master's  in  quod,  and 
missus  has  gone  out  to  pawn  the  plate.'  AVhen  the  cook  went 
out  that  day  she  somehow  had  b}'  mistake  placed  in  her  basket 
a  dozen  of  table  knives  and  a  plated  egix  stand.  AVhen  the 
lady's  maid  took  a  Avalk  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  she 
found  she  had  occasion  for  eight  cambric  pocket  handkerchiefs 
(marked  with  her  mistress'  cipher),  half  a  dozen  pair  of  shoes, 
gloves,  long  and  short,  some  silk  stockings,  and  a  gold-headed 
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scent  bottle.  Both  tbo  new  Cashmeres  is  gone,'  said  she, 
'and  there's  nothing  left  in  Mrs.  Walker's  tritiket  box  but  a 
paper  of  i)ins  and  an  old  coral  bracelet.'  As  for  the  page,  he 
rushed  incontinently  to  his  master's  dressing  room  and  exam- 
ined every  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  clothes,  made  a  parcel  of 
some  of  them,  and  opened  all  the  drawers  which  Walker  had 
not  locked  before  his  departure.  He  only  found  three  half- 
pence and  a  bill  stamp,  and  about  forty-five  tradesmen's 
accounts,  neatly  labeled  and  tied  up  with  red  tape.  These 
three  worthies,  a  groom,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Trimmer, 
the  lady's  maid,  and  a  policeman,  a  friend  of  the  cook's,  sat 
down  to  a  comfortable  dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  and  it  was 
agreed  among  them  all  that  Walker's  ruin  was  certain.  The 
cook  made  the  policeman  a  present  of  a  china  punch  bowl 
which  Mrs.  Walker  had  given  her  ;  and  the  lady's  maid  gave 
her  friend  the  '  Book  of  Beauty'  for  last  year,  and  the  third 
volume  of  Byron's  poems  from  the  drawing  room  table. 

'  I'm  dash'd  if  she  aint  taken  the  little  French  clock  too,' 
said  the  page,  and  so  indeed  Mrs.  Walker  had  ;  it  slipped  in 
the  basket,  where  it  lay  enveloped  in  one  of  her  shawls,  and 
then  struck  "madly  and  unnaturally  a  great  number  of  times  as 
Morgiana  was  lifting  her  store  of  treasures  out  of  the  hack- 
ney coach.  The  coachman  wagged  his  head  sadly  as  he  saw 
her  walking  as  quickly  as  she  could  under  her  heavy  load,  and 
disappearing  round  the  corner  of  the  street  at  which  Mr.  Balls' 
c«lebrated  jewelry  establishment  is  situated.  It  is  a  grand 
shop,  with  magnificent  silver  cups  and  salvers,  rare  gold-headed 
canes,  flutes,  watches,  diamond  brooches,  and  a  few  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  old  masters  in  the  window,  and  under  the  words 

Bali,8,  Jeweler. 
you  read  Motley  Lent. 

in  the  very  smallest  type,  on  the  door. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Balls  need  not  be  described  ;  but  it 
must  have  been  a  satisfactory  one,  for  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  Morgiana  I'cturned  and  bounded  into  tlie  coach  with 
sparkling  eyes,  and  told  the  driver  to  f/allop  to  Cursitor  Street ; 
which,  smiling,  he  promised  to  do,  and  accordingly  set  off  in 
that  dire(^tion  at  the  i"ate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  '  I  thouLrht 
so,'  said  the  philosophical  charioteer.  '  AVhen  a  mail's  in 
quod  a  woman  don't  mind  her  silver  spoons  ; '  and  he  was  so 
delighted  with  her  action  that  he  forget  to  grumble  when  she 
canu!  to  settle  accounts  with  him,  even  though  she  gave  him 
only  double  his  fare. 
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'  Take  me  to  him,'  said  she  to  the  young  Hebrew  wbo 
opened  the  door. 

'To  whom?'  says  the  sarcastic  youth  ;  'there's  twenty 
hiyns  here.     You're  precious  earl3^' 

'  To  Captain  Walker,  young  man,'  replied  Morgiana  haugh- 
tily ;  whereupon  the  youth,  opening  the  second  door,  and  see- 
ing Mr.  Bendigo  in  a  flowered  dressing  gown  descending  the 
stairs,  exclaimed,  'Papa,  here's  a  lady  for  the  captain.'  'I'm 
come  to  free  him,'  said  she,  trembling,  and  holding  out  a  bun- 
dle of  banknotes.  '  Here's  the  amount  of  your  claim,  sir — 
two  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  as  you  told  me  last  night.' 
The  Jew  took  the  notes,  and  grinned  as  he  looked  at  hor,  and 
grinned  double  as  he  looked  at  his  son,  and  begged  Mrg. 
Walker  to  step  into  his  study  and  take  a  receipt.  When  the 
door  of  that  apartment  closed  upon  the  lad^'  and  his  father, 
]VIr.  Bendigo  the  younger  fell  back  in  an  agon}'  of  laughter, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in  words,  and  presently  ran 
out  into  a  court  where  some  of  the  luckless  inmates  of  the 
liouse  were  already  taking  the  air,  and  communicated  some- 
thing to  them  which  made  those  individuals  also  laugh  as 
uproariously  as  he  had  previously  done. 

Well,  after  joj^fully  taking  the  receipt  from  Mr.  Bendigo 
(how  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  heart  fluttered  as  she  dried  it 
on  the  blotting  book  !),  and  after  turning  very  pale  again  on 
hearing  that  the  captain  had  had  a  very  bad  night  ;  '  And 
well  he  miglit,  poor  dear  !  '  said  she  (at  which  Mr.  Bendigo, 
having  no  person  to  grin  at,  grinned  at  a  marble  bust  of  Mr. 
Pitt  which  ornamented  his  sideboard) — Morgiana,  I  say, 
these  preliminaries  being  concluded,  was  conducted  to  her  hus- 
band's apartment,  and  once  more  flinging  her  arms  round  her 
dearest  Howard's  neck,  told  him,  with  one  of  the  sweetest 
smiles  in  the  world,  to  make  haste  and  get  up  and  come  home, 
for  breakfast  Avas  waitijig  and  the  carriage  at  the  door. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  love  ?  '  said  the  captain,  starting  up 
and  looking  exceedingly  surprised. 

'  I  mean  that  my  dearest  is  free  :  that  the  odious  little 
creature  is  paid — at  least  the  horrid  bailiff  is.' 

'  Have  you  been  to  Baroski  ?  '  said  Walker,  turning  very  red. 

'  Howard  ! '  said  liis  wife,  quite  indignant. 

'Did — did  3'our  mother  give  you  the  money ?' asked  the 
captain. 

'  No  ;  T  had  it  by  me,'  replies  Mrs.  Walker,  with  a  very 
knowing  look. 

Walker  Avas  more  surprised  than  ever.  '  Have  you  any  more 
money  by  you  ?  '  said  he. 
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Mrs.  Walker  showed  him  her  purse  with  two  guineas. 
'That  is  all,  love,' she  said.  'And  I  wish,'  continued  she, 
.'you  would  give  me  a  draft  to  pay  a  whole  list  of  little  bills 
that  have  somehow  all  come  in  within  the  last  few  days.' 

'  Well,  well,  you  shall  have  the  check,'  cuntinued  Mr. 
Walker,  and  began  forthwith  to  make  his  toilet,  which  com- 
pleted, he  rung  for  Mr.  Bendigo,  and  his  bill,  and  intimated 
his  wish  to  go  home  directly. 

The  honored  baliff  brought  the  bill,  but  with  regard  to  his 
being  free,  said  it  was  impossible. 

'How  impossible?'  said  Mrs.  Walker,  turning  very  red  and 
then  very  pale.     '  Did  I  not  pay  you  just  now  ?  ' 

'Soyoudid,and  you'vegot  the  reshipt;  butthere'sanotherde- 
tainer  against  the  captain  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  :  Eglantine  & 
Mossrose  of  Bond  Street ;  perfumery  for  five  years,  you  know.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  were  such  a  fool  as  to  pay 
without  asking  if  there  were  any  more  detainers?'  roared 
Walker  to  his  wife. 

'  Yes,  she  was,  though,'  chuckled  Mr.  Bendigo  ;  '  but  she'll 
know  better  the  next  time  ;  and,  besides,  captain,  what's  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  you  ?' 

Though  Walker  desired  nothing  so  much  in  the  Avorld  at 
that  moment  as  the  liberty  to  knock  down  his  wife,  his  sense 
of  prudence  overcame  his  desire  for  justice  :  if  that  feeling 
may  be  called  prudence  on  his  part  which  consisted  in  a  strong 
wish  to  cheat  the  bailiff  into  the  idea  that  he  (Walker)  was  an 
exceedingly  respectable  and  wealthy  man.  Many  worthy 
persons  indulge  in  this  fond  notion,  that  they  are  imposing 
upon  the  world — strive  to  fancy,  for  instance,  that  their 
bankers  consider  them  men  of  j)roperty  because  they  keep  a 
tolerable  balance,  pay  little  tradesmen's  bills  with  ostentatious 
punctualit}^,  and  so  forth — but  the  world,  let  us  be  pretty  sure, 
is  as  wise  as  need  be,  and  guesses  our  I'cal  condition  with  a 
marvelous  instinct,  or  learns  it  with  curious  skill.  The  Lon- 
don tradesman  is  one  of  the  keenest  judges  of  huinrin  nature 
extant;  and  if  a  tradesman,  how  much  moii'  nbailiiT?  In 
reply  to  the  ironic  question,  'What's  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  you  ?'  Walker,  collecting  himself,  answers,  '  It  is 
an  infamous  im]iosition,  aiid  I  owe  the  money  no  more  than 
you  do  ;  but  nevertheless,  I  shall  instruct  my  lawyers  to  pay 
it  in  the  course  of  the  morning  ;   under  protest,  of  course.' 

'Oh,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Ilendigo,  bowing  and  quitting  the 
room,  and  leaving  Mrs.  Walker  to  the  pleasure  of  a  tc(e-d-ti'(e 
with  her  husband. 
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And  now  being  alone  witli  tlie  partner  of  his  bosom,  the 
worthy  gentleman  began  an  address  to  her  which  cannot  be 
put  down  on  paper  here  ;  because  the  world  is  exceedingly 
squeamish,  and  does  not  care  to  hear  the  whole  truth  about 
rascals,  and  because  the  fact  is  that  almost  every  other  word 
of  the  captain's  speech  was  a  curse,  such  as  would  shock  the 
beloved  reader  were  it  put  in  print. 

Fanc}',  then,  in  lieu  of  the  conversation,  a  scoundrel  disap- 
pointed and  in  a  furN^  wreaking  his  brutal  revenge  upon  an 
amiable  woman  wlio  sits  trembling  and  pale,  and  wondering 
at  this  sudden  exhibition  of  wrath.  Fancy  how  he  clenches 
his  fists  and  stands  over  her,  and  stamps  and  screams  out 
.curses  with  a  livid  face,  growing  wilder  and  wilder  in  his  rage, 
wrenching  her  hand  when  she  wants  to  turn  away,  and  only 
stopping  at  last  when  she  has  fallen  off  her  chair  in  a  fainting 
fit,  with  a  heart-breaking  sob  that  made  the  Jew  boy  who  was 
listening  at  the  ke3' hole  turn  quite  pale  and  walk  away.  Well, 
it  is  best,  perhaps,  that  such  a  conversation  should  not  be  told 
at  length.  At  the  end  of  it,  when  Mr.  Walker  had  his  wife 
lifeless  on  the  floor,  he  seizes  a  water  jug  and  poured  it  over 
her  ;  which  operation  pretty  soon  brought  her  to  herself,  and 
shaking  her  black  ringlets,  she  looked  up  once  more  again 
timidly  into  his  face,  and  took  his  hand,  and  began  to  cry. 

lie  spoke  now  in  a  somewhat  softer  voice,  and  let  her  keep 
paddling  on  with  her  hand  as  before  ;  he  coukhiH  speak  very 
fiercely  to  the  poor  girl  in  her  attitude  of  defeat  and  tender- 
ness and  supplication.  'Morgiana,'  said  he, 'your  extrava- 
gance and  carelessness  have  brought  me  to  ruin,  I'm  afraid. 
If  you'd  chosen  to  have  gone  to  Baroski  a  word  from  you 
would  have  made  him  withdraw  the  writ  and  my  property 
wouldn't  have  been  sacrificed,  as  it  has  now  been,  foi  notliing. 
It  mayn't  be  3^et  too  late,  liowever,  to  retrieve  ourselves. 
This  bill  of  Eglantine's  is  a  regular  conspiracy,  I  am  sure,  be- 
tween Mossrose  and  Bendigo  heie  ;  you  must  go  to  Eglantine 
— he's  an  old — an  old  flame  of  yours,  you  know.' 

She  dropped  his  hand  ;  '  I  can't  go  to  Eglantine  after  what 
has  passed  between  us,'  she  said  ;  but  Walker's  face  instantly 
began  to  wear  a  certain  look,  and  she  said  with  a  shudder, 
*  Well,  well,  dear,  I  will  go.'  '  You  will  go  to  Eglantine,  and 
ask  liim  to  take  a  bill  for  tlie  amount  of  this  shameful  demand 
— at  any  date,  never  mind  what.  Mind,  however,  to  see  him 
alone,  and  I'm  sure  if  you  choose  you  can  settle  the  business. 
Make  haste  ;  set  off  directly,  and  come  back,  as  there  may  be 
more  detainers  in.' 
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Trembling,  and  in  a  gre;it  flutter,  Morgiana  put  on  lier 
bonnet  and  gloves,  and  went  toward  the  door.  'It's  a  fine 
morning,'  saitl  Mi-.  Walker,  looking  out ;  '  a  walk  will  do  you 
good  ;  and — Morgiana — didn't  you  say  you  had  a  couple  of 
guineas  in  your  pocket?' 

'  Here  it  is,'  said  she,  smiling  all  at  once,  and  holding  up 
her  face  to  be  kissed.  She  paid  the  two  guineas  for  the  kiss. 
Was  it  not  a  mean  act  ?  '  Is  it  possible  tliat  people  can  love 
where  they  do  not  respect  ?'  says  Miss  Prim  ;  '  /never  would.' 
Nobody  asked  you,  Miss  Prim  ;  but  recollect  Morgiana  was 
not  born  with  your  advantages  of  education  and  breeding  ; 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  poor  vulgar  creature,  who  loved  Mr. 
Walker,  not  because  her  mamma  told  her,  nor  because  he  was 
an  exceedingly  eligible  and  well-brought-up  young  man,  but 
because  she  could  not  help  it,  and  knew  no  better.  Nor  is 
Mrs.  Walker  set  up  as  a  model  of  virtue  ;  ah,  no  !  when  I  want 
a  model  of  virtue  I  will  call  in  Baker  Street,  and  ask  for  a  sit- 
ting of  my  dear  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so)  Miss  Prim. 

We  have  Mr.  Howard  Walker  safely  housed  in  Mr.  Bendigo's 
establishment  in  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane  ;  and  it  looks 
like  mockery  and  want  of  feeling  toward  the  excellent  hero  of 
this  story  (or,  as  should  rather  be  said,  toward  the  husband  of 
the  heroine)  to  say  what  he  might  have  been  but  for  the  un- 
lucky little  circumstance  of  Baroski's  passion  for  Morgiana. 

If  Baroski  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  Morgiana  he  would 
not  have  given  her  two  hundred  guineas'  worth  of  lessons  ;  he 
would  not  have  so  far  presumed  as  to  seize  her  hand,  and 
attempt  to  kiss  it  ;  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  kiss  her  she 
would  tiot  have  boxed  his  ears  ;  he  would  not  have  taken  out 
the  writ  against  Walker  ;  Walker  would  have  been  free,  very 
possibly  rich,  and  therefore  certainly  respected  ;  he  always 
said  that  a  month's  more  liberty  would  have  set  liim  beyond 
the  reach  of  misfortune. 

The  assertion  is  very  likely  a  correct  one  ;  for  Walker  had 
a  flashy  enterprising  genius,  which  ends  in  wealth  sometimes, 
in  the  King's  Bench  not  seldom,  occasionally,  alas,  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  !  He  might  have  been  rich  coidd  he  have 
kept  his  credit,  and  had  not  his  personal  exj)enses  and  extrava- 
gances ])ull('d  him  down.  He  had  gallantly  availed  himself  of 
his  wife's  fortune  ;  nor  (lould  any  man  in  London,  as  he  j)roudly 
said,  have  made  Ave  hundred  pounds  go  solar.  He  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  furnished  a  house,  sideboard,  and  cellar  with  it  ; 
he  had  a  carriage,  and  horses  in  his  stablr  ;  ami  with  the 
remainder  he  had  purchased  shares  in  four  ct)mpanies — of  three 
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of  which  he  was  founder  and  director,  had  conducted  innumer- 
able bargains  in  the  foreign  stocks,  had  lived  and  entertained 
sumptuously,  and  made  himself  a  very  considerable  income. 
He  had  set  up  The  Capitol  Loan  and  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany, had  discovered  the  Chimborazo  gold  mines,  and  the 
tSociety  for  Recovering  and  Draining  the  Pontine  Marshes — 
capital  ten  millions  ;  patron  ms  Holiness  the  Pope.  It  cer- 
tainly was  stated  in  an  evening  paper  that  his  Holiness  had 
made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Spur,  and  had  offered  to  him  the 
rank  of  count  ;  and  he  was  raising  a  loan  for  his  Highness 
the  Cacique  of  Panama,  who  has  sent  him  (by  way  of  dividend) 
the  grand  cordon  of  his  Highness'  order  of  the  Castle  and 
Falcon,  which  might  be  seen  an}'^  da}'  at  his  office  in  Bond 
Street,  with  the  parchments  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Grand 
Master  and  Falcon  King-at-Arms  of  hisHigliness,  In  a  week 
more  Walker  would  have  raised  £100,000  on  his  Highness' 
twenty  per  cent,  loan  ;  he  would  have  had  £15,000  commission 
for  himself  ;  his  companies  would  have  risen  to  par  ;  he  would 
have  realized  his  shares  ;  he  would  have  gone  into  parliament ; 
he  would  have  been  made  a  baronet,  who  knows  ?  a  peer,  prob- 
ably !  '  And  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,'  Walker  would  say  to  his 
friends,  '  could  any  man  have  shown  better  proof  of  his  affec- 
tion for  his  wife  than  by  laying  out  her  little  miserable  mone}'- 
as  I  did  ?  They  call  me  heartless,  sir,  because  I  didn't  suc- 
ceed ;  sir,  my  life  has  been  a  series  of  sacrifices  for  that  woman, 
such  as  no  man  ever  performed  before.' 

A  proof  of  Walker's  dexterity  and  capability  for  business 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  had  actually  appeased  and 
reconciled  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies — our  honest  friend 
Eglantine.  After  Walker's  marriage.  Eglantine,  who  had  now 
no  mercantiledealings  with  his  former  agent,  became  so  enraged 
with  him  that,  as  the  only  means  of  revenge  in  his  power,  he 
sent  him  iti  his  bill  for  goods  supplied  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  sued  him  for  the  amount.  But 
Walker  stepped  boldly  over  to  his  enemy,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  they  were  friends. 

Eglantine  promised  to  forego  his  claim  ;  and  accepted  in 
lieu  of  it  three  £100  shares  of  the  ex-Panama  stock,  bearing 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly  at  the  house  of  Hocus 
Brothers,  St.Swithin's  Lane  ;  three  £100  shares, and  the  second 
class  of  the  order  of  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  with  the  ribbon 
and  badge.  '  In  four  years.  Eglantine,  my  boy,  I  hope  to  get 
you  the  grand  cordon  of  the  order,'  said  Walker  ;  '  I  hope  to 
see  you  a  Knight  Grand  Cross,  witli  a  grant  of  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  reclaimed  from  the  Isthmus.' 
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To  do  my  poor  Eglantine  justice,  lie  did  not  care  for  the 
hundred  thousand  acres — it  was  the  star  that  delighted  him. 
Ah  !  how  his  fat  chest  heaved  with  delight  as  he  sewed  on  the 
cross  and  ribbon  to  his  dress  coat,  and  lighted  up  four  wax 
candles  and  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass.  He  was  known  to 
wear  a  greatcoat  after  that — it  was  that  he  might  wear  the 
cross  under  it.  That  year  he  went  on  a  trip  to  Boulogne.  He 
was  dreadfully  ill  during  the  voyage,  but  as  the  vessel  entered 
the  port  he  Avas  seen  to  emerge  from  the  cabin,  his  coat  open, 
the  star  blazing  on  his  chest  ;  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as 
he  walked  the  streets,  he  was  called  M.  le  Chevalier,  and 
when  he  went  home  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Walker 
to  purchase  a  commission  in  his  Highness'  service.  Walker 
said  he  would  get  him  the  nominal  rank  of  captain  ;  the  fees 
at  the  Panama  Wa7- Office  were  five-and-twenty  pounds,  which 
sum  honest  Eglantine  produced,  and  had  his  commission,  and 
a  pack  of  visiting  cards  printed  as  Captain  Archibald  Eglan- 
tine, K.  C.  F.  Many  a  time  he  looked  at  tliem  as  they  lay  in 
liis  desk,  and  he  kept  the  cross  in  his  dressing  table,  and  wore 
it  as  he  shaved  every  morning. 

His  Highness  the  Cacique,  it  is  well  known,  came  to  England, 
and  had  lodgings  in  Regent  Street,  where  he  held  a  levee,  at 
which  Eglantine  appeared  in  the  Panama  uniform,  and  was 
most  graciously  received  by  his  sovereign.  His  Highness  pro- 
posed to  make  Captain  Eglantine  his  aid-de-camp  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  but  the  captain's  exchequer  was  rather  low  at 
that  moment,  and  the  fees  at  the  '  War  Office '  were  peremp- 
tory. Meanwhile  his  Highness  left  Regent  Street,  was  said 
by  some  to  have  returned  to  Panama,  by  others  to  be  in  his 
native  city  of  Cork,  by  others  to  be  leading  a  life  of  retire- 
ment in  the  New  Cut,  Lambeth  ;  at  any  rate  was  not  visible 
for  some  time,  so  that  Captain  Eglantine's  advancement  did 
not  take  place.  Eglantine  was  somehow  ashamed  to  inention 
his  military  and  chivalric  rank  to  Mr.  Mossrose  when  that 
gentleman  came  into  partnership  with  him  ;  and  left  theae 
facts  secret  until  they  were  detected  by  a  very  painful  cir- 
cumstance. On  the  very  day  when  Walker  was  arrested  at 
the  suit  of  Benjamin  Baroski  there  a])])oarcd  in  the  newspapers 
an  account  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Panama  for  a  bill  owing  to  a  licensed  victualer  in  Ratcliff 
Highway,  The  magistrate  to  whom  the  victualer  subse- 
quently came  to  complain  ])assed  many  ])h'asantries  on  the 
occasion.  He  asked  whetlier  his  Highness  (VkI  not  drink  like 
a  swan  with  two  necks  ;  whether  he  had  brouglit  any  Belles 
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savages  with  him  from  Panama,  and  so  forth  ;  and  tlie  whole 
court,  said  the  report,  '  was  convulsed  with  laughter  when 
Boniface  produced  a  green  and  yellow  ribbon  with  a  large  star 
of  the  order  of  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  with  which  his  Highness 
proposed  to  gratify  him  in  lieu  of  paying  his  little  bill.' 

It  was  as  he  was  reading  the  above  document  witii  a  bleed- 
ing heart  that  Mr.  Mossrose  came  in  from  his  daily  walk  to  the 
City.     'Veil,  Eglantine,'  says  he,  'have  you  heard  thenewsh  ?' 

'  About  his  Highness?' 

'  About  3'our  friend  Valker  ;  he's  arrested  for  two  hundred 
poundsh  ! ' 

Eglantine  at  this  could  contain  no  more,  but  told  his  story  of 

.how  he  had  been  induced  to  accept  £300  of  Panama  stock  for 

liis  account  against  Walker,  and  cursed  his  stars  for  his  folly. 

'  Veil,  you've  only  to  bring  in  another  bill,'  said  the  younger 
perfumer;  'swear  he  owes  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
and  we'll  have  a  writ  out  against  him  this  afternoon.' 

And  so  a  second  writ  was  taken  out  against  Captain  Walker. 

'You'll  have  his  wife  here  very  likely  in  a  day  or  two,'  said 
Mr.  Mossrose  to  his  partner  ;  'them  chaps  always  sends  their 
wives,  and  I  hope  you  know  how  to  deal  with  her.' 

'I  don't  value  her  a  fig's  hend,' said  Eglantine.  Til  treat 
her  like  the  dust  of  the  hearth.  After  that  woman's  conduct 
to  me  I  should  like  to  see  her  have  the  haudacity  to  come 
here  ;  and  if  she  does  you'll  see  how  ril  sei-ve  her.' 

The  worthy  perfumer  was,  in  fact,  resolved  to  be  exceed- 
ingly hard-hearted  in  his  behavior  toward  his  old  love,  and 
acted  over  at  night  in  bed  the  scene  which  was  to  occur  when 
the  meeting  should  take  place.  Oh,  thought  he,  but  it  will 
be  a  great  thing  to  see  the  proud  Morgiana  on  her  kne^s  to 
me,  and  me  a-pointing  to  the  door,  and  saying,  '  Madam,  you've 
steeled  this  'eart  against  you,  you  have — bury  the  recollection 
of  old  times,  of  those  old  times  when  I  thought  my  'eart  would 
have  broke,  but  it  didn't — no,  'earts  are  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
I  didn't  die  as  I  thought  I  should  ;  I  stood  it,  and  live  to  see 
the  woman  I  despised  at  my  feet — ha,  ha,  at  my  feet  ! ' 

In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts  Mr.  Eglantine  fell  asleep, 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  idea  of  seeing  Morgiana  once  more 
agitated  him  considerably,  else  why  sliould  he  have  been  at 
the  pains  of  preparing  so  much  heroism  ?  His  sleep  was 
exceedingly  fitful  and  troubled  ;  he  saw  Morgiana  in  a  hun- 
dred shapes  ;  he  dreamed  that  he  was  dressing  her  hair  ;  that 
he  was  riding  Avith  her  to  Richmond  ;  that  the  horse  turned 
into  a  dragon,  and  Morgiana  into  Woolsey,  who  took  him  by 
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the  throat  and  clioked  him,  while  the  dragon  phiyed  the  key 
bugle.  And  in  the  morning  when -Mossrose  was  gone  to  his 
business  in  the  City,  and  he  sat  reading  the  Morning  Post  in 
his  study,  ah  !  what  a  tlmmp  his  heart  gave  as  the  lady  of  bis 
dreams  actually  stood  before  him  ! 

Many  a  lady  who  purcliasedbrushesatEglantine's  shop  would 
have  given  ten  guineas  for  such  a  color  as  his  when  he  saw  her. 
His  heart  beat  violently,  he  was  almost  choking  in  his  stays  ; 
he  had  been  prepared  for  the  visit,  but  his  courage  failed  him 
now  it  had  come.     They  were  both  silent  for  some  minutes. 

'  You  know  what  I  am  come  for,'  at  last  said  Morgiana 
from  under  lier  veil,  but  she  put  it  aside  as  she  spoke. 

'  I — that  is — yes — it's  a  jjainful  affaii',  mem,'  he  said,  giving 
one  look  at  her  pale  face,  and  then  turning  away  in  a  flurry. 
'  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Blunt,  Hone,  &  Sharpus,  my  lawyers, 
mem,'  he  added,  collecting  himself. 

'  I  didn't  expect  this  iroiw  you,  Mr.  Eglantine,'  said  the  lady, 
and  began  to  sob. 

'  And  after  what's  'appened  I  didn't  expect  a  visit  from  you, 
mem.  I  thought  Mrs.  Capting  Walker  was  too  great  a  dame 
to  visit  poor  Ilarchibald  Eglantine  (though  some  of  the  first 
men  in  the  country'  do  visit  him).  Is  there  anj'thing  in  which 
I  can  oblige  you,  mem  ?  ' 

*  O  Heavens  !  '  cried  the  poor  woman  ;  'have  I  no  friend 
left?  I  never  thought  that  you  too  would  have  deserted  me, 
Mr.  Archibald.' 

The  '  Archibald,'  pronounced  in  the  old  way,  had  evidently 
an  effect  on  the  perfumer  ;  he  winced  and  looked  at  her  very 
eagerly  for  a  moment.  '  What  can  I  do  for  you,  mem  ? '  at 
last  said  he. 

'  What  is  this  bill  against  Mr.  Walker  for  which  he  is  now 
in  prison  ? ' 

'  Perfumery  supplied  for  five  years  ;  that  man  used  more 
'air-brushes  than  any  duke  in  the  land,  and  as  for  eau-de- 
cologne  he  must  have  bathed  himself  in  it.  He  bordered  me 
about  like  a  lord.  He  never  paid  me  one  shilling  ;  he  stabbed 
me  in  my  most  vital  part — but,  ah  !  ak  !  never  mind  that :  and 
I  said  I  would  be  revenged,  and  I  am.'' 

The  perfumer  was  quite  in  a  rage  again  b}'  this  time,  and 
wiped  his  fat  face  with  his  ))<)ckel  haiulkerehief,  and  glaied 
upon  Mrs.  Walker  with  a  most  determined  air. 

'  Revenged  on  whotn  ?  Archibald — Mr.  Eglantine,  revenged 
on  me — on  a  poor  woman  whom  you  made  miserable  !  You 
would  not  have  done  so  once.' 
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'  Ha  !  and  a  precious  way  you  treated  me  once,''  said  Eglan- 
tine ;  '  don't  talk  to  me,  mem,  of  once.  Bury  the  recollection 
of  once  forhever  !  I  thought  my  'eart  would  have  broke 
once,  but  no  ;  'earts  are  made  of  sterner  stuff.  I  didn't  die  as 
I  thought  I  should  ;  I  stood  it — and  I  live  to  see  the  woman 
who  despised  me  at  my  feet.' 

'  O  Archibald  !  '  was  all  the  lady  could  say,  and  she  fell  to 
sobbing  again  ;  it  was  perhaps  her  best  argument  with  the 
perfumer. 

*  O  Harchibald,  indeed  ! '  continued  he,  beginning  to  swell  ; 
*  don't  call  me  Harchibald,  Morgiana.  Think  Avhat  a  position 
you  might  liave  held  if  you'd  chose,  when,  wlien — you  might 
have  called  me  Harchibald.  Now  it's  no  use,'  added  he  with 
harrowing  pathos  ;  '  but,  though  I've  been  wronged,  I  can't 
bear  to  see  women  in  tears — tell  me  what  I  can  do.' 

*  Dear,  good  Mr.  Eglantine,  send  to  your  lawyers  and  stop 
this  horrid  prosecution — take  Mr.  Walker's  acknowledgment 
for  the  debt.  If  he  is  free  he  is  sure  to  have  a  very  large  sura 
of  money  in  a  few  days,  and  will  pay  you  all.  Do  not  ruin 
him — do  not  ruin  me  by  persisting  now.  Be  the  old  kind 
Eglantine  you  were.' 

Eglantine  took  a  hand,  which  Morgiana  did  not  refuse  ;  he 
thought  about  old  times.  He  had  known  her  since  childhood 
almost  ;  as  a  girl  he  dandled  her  on  his  knee  at  the  Kidneys  ; 
as  a  woman  he  had  adored  her — his  heart  was  melted. 

*  He  did  pay  me  in  a  sort  of  way,'  reasoned  the  perfumer 
with  himself  ;  'these  bonds,  though  they  are  not  worth  much, 
I  took  'em  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  I  can't  bear  to  see  her 
crying,  and  to  trainple  on  a  woman  in  distress.  Morgiana,'  he 
added,  in  a  loud  cheerful  voice, 'cheer  up  ;  I'll  give  you  a  release 
for  your  husband  ;  I  will  be  the  old  kind  Eglantine  I  was.' 

'  Be  the  old  kind  jackass  you  vash  ! '  here  roared  a  voice 
that  made  Mr.  Eglantine  start.  '  Vy,  vat  an  old  fat  fool  you 
are.  Eglantine,  to  give  up  our  just  debts  because  a  voman 
comes  sniveling  and  crying  to  you — and  such  a  voman  too  !' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Mossrose,  for  his  was  the  voice. 

'  Such  a  woman,  sir  ?  '  cried  the  senior  partner. 

'  Yes  ;  such  a  woman — vy,  didn't  she  jilt  you  herself  ? 
hasn't  she  been  trying  the  same  game  with  Baroski  ?  and  are 
you  so  green  as  to  give  up  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  because 
ishe  takes  a  fancy  to  come  vimpering  here  ?  I  won't,  I  can  tell 
you.  The  money's  as  much  mine  as  it  is  yours,  and  I'll  have 
it,  or  keep  Walker's  body,  that's  what  I  will.' 

At  the  presence  of  his  partner  the  timid  good  genius  of 
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Eglantine,  whicli  had  i)roinpt('(l  liiin  lo  mercy  and  kindness, 
at  once  outspread  its  frightened  wings  and  flew  away. 

*  You  see  how  it  is,  Mrs.  W.,'  said  lie,  looking  down  ;  'it's 
an  affair  of  business — in  all  these  here  affairs  of  business  Mr. 
Mossrose  is  the  managing  man  ;  aint  you,  Mr.  Mossrose  ?' 

'  A  pretty  business  it  would  be  if  I  wasn't,'  replied  Mossrose 
doggedly.  '  Come,  ma'am,'  says  he,  '  I'll  tell  you  vat  I  do  :  I 
take  fifty  per  shent. — not  a  farthing  less  ;  give  me  that,  and 
out  jour  husband  goes.' 

*0h,  sir,  Howard  will  pay  you  in  a  week.' 

'  Veil,  den,  let  him  stop  at  my  uncle  Bendigo's  for  a  week, 
and  come  out  den — he's  very  comfortable  there,'  said  Shylcck, 
with  a  grin.  'Hadn't  you  better  go  to  the  shop,  Mr.  Eg- 
lantine,' continued  he,  '  and  look  after  your  business  ?  Mrs. 
"Walker  can't  want  you  to  listen  to  her  all  day.' 

Eglantine  was  glad  of  the  excuse,  and  slunk  out  of  the 
studio,  not  into  the  shop,  but  into  his  parlor,  where  he  drank 
off  a  great  glass  of  Maraschino,  and  sat  blushing  and  exceed- 
ingly agitated,  until  Mossrose  came  to  tell  him  that  Mrs.  W. 
was  gone,  and  wouldn't  trouble  him  any  more.  But  although 
he  drank  several  more  glasses  of  Maraschino,  and  went  to  the 
play  that  night,  and  to  the  cider  cellars  afterward,  neither  the 
liquor  nor  the  play  nor  the  delightful  comic  songs  at  the 
cellars  could  drive  Mrs.  Walker  out  of  his  head,  and  the 
memor}'^  of  old  times,  and  the  image  of  her  pale  weeping  face. 

Morgiana  tottered  out  of  the  shop,  scared}'  heeding  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Mossrose,  who  said,  '  I'll  take  forty  per  shent.' 
(and  went  back  to  his  duty  cursing  himself  for  a  soft-hearted 
fool  for  giving  up  so  much  of  his  rights  to  a  puling  woman) — 
Morgiana,  I  say,  tottered  out  of  the  shop,  and  weiit  up  Conduit 
Street,  weeping,  weeping  with  all  her  eyes.  She  was  quite 
faint,  for  she  had  taken  nothing  that  morning  but  the  glass  of 
water  which  the  pastry  cook  in  the  Strand  had  given  her,  and 
was  foi'ced  to  take  hold  of  the  railings  of  a  house  for  support 
just  as  a  little  gentleman  with  a  yellow  handkerchief  under  his 
arm  was  issuing  from  the  door. 

*  Good  Heavens,  Mrs.  Walker  ! '  said  the  gentleman.  It 
was  no  other  than  Mr.  Woolsey,  who  was  going  forth  to  try  a 
body  coat  for  a  customer.  '  Are  you  iW  ?  What's  the  matter  ? 
For  God's  sake  come  in  ! '  and  he  took  her  arm  under  his,  and 
led  her  into  his  back  parlor,  and  seated  her,  and  had  some  wine 
and  water  before  her  in  one  minute,  before  she  had  said  one 
single  word  regai'ding  herself. 

As  soon  as  slie  was  soniewliat  recovered,  and  with  the  inter- 
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ruption  of  a  thousand  sobs,  the  poor  thing  told  as  well  as  she 
could  her  little  story,  <Mr.  Eglantine  had  arrested  Mr.  Walker; 
she  had  been  trying  to  gain  time  for  him ;  Eglantine  had  refused. 

'  The  hard-hearted,  cowardly  brute  to  refuse  /<<;/•  anything  I  ' 
said  loyal  Mr.  Woolsey.  '  My  dear,'  says  he,  '  I've  no  reason 
to  love  your  husband,  and  I  know  too  much  about  him  to  re- 
spect him  ;  but  I  love  and  respect  you,  and  Avill  spend  mj"  last 
shilling  to  serve  you.'  At  which  Morgiana  could  only  take  his 
liand  and  cry  a  great  deal  more  than  ever.  8he  said  Mr. 
Walker  would  have  a  great  deal  of  money  in  a  week,  that  he 
was  the  best  of  husbands,  and  she  was  sure  Mr.  Woolsey  would 
think  better  of  him  when  he  knew  him  ;  that  Mr.  Eglantine's 
bill  was  £150,  but  that  Mr.  Mossrose  would  take  forty  per 
cent.,  if  Mr.  Woolsey  could  say  how  much  that  was. 

'  I'll  pay  a  thousand  pound  to  do  you  good,'  said  Mr. 
Woolsey,  bouncing  up  ;  '  stay  here  for  ten  minutes,  my  dear, 
until  m}'  return,  and  all  shall  be  right,  as  you  will  see.'  lie 
was  back  in  ten  minutes,  and  had  called  a  cab  from  the  stand 
opposite  (all  the  coachmen  there  had  seen  and  commented  on 
Mrs.  Walker's  woebegone  looks),  and  they  were  off  for  Cursitor 
Street  in  a  moment.  '  They'll  settle  the  whole  debt  for  £20,' 
said  he,  and  showed  an  order  to  that  effect  from  ]\Ir.  IMossrose 
to  Mr.  Bendigo,  emijowering  the  latter  to  release  AValker  on 
receiving  Mr.  Woolsey's  acknowledgment  for  the  above  sum. 

*  There's  no  use  paying  it,'  said  Mr.  Walker  doggedly  ;  '  it 
would  only  be  robbingyou,Mr.  Woolsey — seven  more  detainers 
have  come  in  while  my  Avife  has  been  away.  I  must  go  through 
the  court  now  ;  but,'  he  ad'led  in  a  whisper  to  the  tailor,  '  my 
good  sir,  my  debts  of  ho)wr  are  sacred,  and  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  lend  77ie  the  twenty  pounds,  I  pledge  you  ni}-  word 
as  a  gentleman  to  return  it  when  I  come  out  of  quod.' 

It  is  probable  that  Afr.  Woolsey  declined  this  ;  for,  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone.  Walker,  in  a  tremendous  fur}',  began  cursing 
his  wife  for  dawdling  three  hours  on  the  road.  'Why  the 
deuce,  ma'am,  didn't  you  take  a  cab  ? '  roared  he  when  he 
heard  she  had  walked  to  Bond  Street.  '  Those  writs  have  only 
been  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  might  have  been  off  but  for  3'ou.' 

'O  Howard,'  said  she,  'didn't  you  take — didn't  I  give 
vou  my — my  last  shilling  ? '  and  fell  back  and  wept  again 
more  bitterh'  than  ever. 

'  Well,  love,'  said  her  amiable  husband,  turning  rather  red, 
'  never  mind,  it  wasn't  your  fault.  It  is  but  going  through 
the  court.     It  is  no  great  odds.     I  forgive  you.' 
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Chapter  VI. 

IN   WHICH    MR.    WALKER  STILL  REMAINS    IN    DIFFICULTIES,    BUT 
SHOWS    GREAT    RESIGNATION    UNDER    HIS    MISFORTUNES. 

The  exemplary  Walker,  seeing  that  escape  from  his  enemies 
was  hopeless,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  man  to  turn  on  them 
and  face  them,  now  determined  to  quit  the  splendid  though 
narrow  lodgings  which  Mr.  Bendigo  had  provided  for  him,  and 
undergo  the  martyrdom  of  the  Fleet.  Accordingly,  in  company 
with  that  gentleman,  he  came  over  to  her  Majesty's  prison,  and 
gave  himself  into  the  custody  of  the  officers  there  ;  and  did  not 
apply  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rules  (by  whicii  in  those 
days  the  captivity  of  some  debtors  was  considerably  lightened), 
because  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was  no  person  in  the 
wide  world  who  would  give  a  security  for  the  heavy  sums  for 
which  Walker  was  answerable.  What  these  sums  were  is  no 
matter,  and  on  this  head  we  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  He  may  have  owed  hundreds 
— thousands  ;  his  creditors  only  can  tell ;  he  paid  the  dividend 
which  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  and  showed  thereby  his 
desire  to  satisfy  all  claims  upon  him  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

As  for  the  little  house  in  Connaught  Square,  when,  after 
quitting  her  husband,  Morgiana  drove  back  thither,  the  door 
was  opened  by  the  page,  who  instantly  thanked  her  to  pay  his 
wages  ;  and  in  the  drawing  room,  on  a  yellow  satin  sofa,  sat  a 
seedy  man  (with  a  pot  of  porter  beside  hira  placed  on  an  album 
for  fear  of  staining  the  rosewood  table),  and  the  seedy  man 
signified  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  furniture  in  execu- 
tion for  a  judgment  debt.  Another  seedy  man  was  in  the  din- 
ing room,  reading  a  newspaper  and  drinking  gin  ;  he  informed 
Mrs.  Walker  that  he  was  the  representative  of  another  judg- 
ment debt  and  of  another  execution.  '  There's  another  on  'em 
in  the  kitchen,'  said  the  page, '  taking  an  inwentory  of  the  fur- 
niture ;  and  he  swears  he'll  have  you  took  up  for  swindling, 
for  pawning  the  plate.' 

*  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Woolsey,  for  that  worthy  man  had  con- 
ducted Morgiana  home — '  sir,' said  he,  shaking  his  stick  at  the 
young  page,  '  if  you  give  any  more  of  your  impudence  I'll  beat 
every  button  off  your  jacket  ; '  and  as  there  were  some  four 
hundred  of  these  ornaments,  the  page  was  silent.  It  was  a 
great  mercy  for  Morgiana  that  the  hoiu^st  and  faithful  tailor  had 
accompanied  her.  The  good  fellow  had  waited  very  patiently 
for  her  for  an  hour  in  the  parlor  or  c<iffee  room  of  the  look-up 
house,  knowing  full  well  that  she  would  want  a  protector  on  her 
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way  homeward  ;  and  liis  kindness  will  be  more  appreciated 
wheri  it  is  stated  that,  during  the  time  of  his  delay  in  the  coffee 
room,  he  had  been  subject  to  the  entreaties,  nay,  to  the  insults, 
of  Cornet  Fipkin  of  the  Blues,  who  was  in  prison  at  the  suit  of 
Linsey,  Woolsey  &  Co.,  and  who  happened  to  be  taking  his 
breakfast  in  the  apartment  when  his  obdurate  creditor  entered 
it.  The  cornet  (a  hero  of  eighteen,  who  stood  at  least  five  feet 
three  in  his  boots,  and  owed  fifteen  thousand  pounds)  was  so 
enraged  at  the  obduracy  of  his  creditor  that  he  said  he  would 
have  thrown  him  out  of  the  window  but  for  the  bars  whicli 
guarded  it  ;  and  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  knocking  the 
tailor's  head  off,  but  that  the  latter,  putting  his  right  leg  for- 
ward and  his  fists  in  a  proper  attitude,  told  the  young  ofticer 
to  '  come  on  '  ;  on  which  the  cornet  cursed  the  tailor  for  a 
*  snob,'  and  went  back  to  his  breakfast. 

The  execution  people  having  taken  charge  of  Mr,  Walker's 
house,  Mrs.  Walker  was  driven  to  take  refuge  with  her  mamma 
near  Sadler's  Wells,  and  the  captain  remained  comfortably 
lodged  in  the  Fleet.  He  had  some  ready  monej',  and  with  it 
managed  to  make  his  existence  exceedingly  comfortable.  He 
lived  with  the  best  society  of  the  place,  consisting  of  several 
distinguished  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  lie  spent  the 
morning  playing  at  fivesand  smokingcigars  ;  the  eveningsmok- 
ing  cigars  and  dining  comfortably.  Cards  came  after  dinner  ; 
and,  as  the  captain  was  an  experienced  plaj'er,  and  near  a  score 
of  years  older  than  mt)St  of  his  friends,  he  was  generally  pretty 
successful  ;  indeed  if  he  had  received  all  the  monej'^  that  was 
owed  to  him  he  might  have  come  out  of  prison  and  paid  his 
creditors  twenty  shillingsin  the  pound — that  is,  if  he  had  been 
minded  to  do  so.  But  there  is  no  use  in  examining  into  that 
point  too  closely,  for  the  fact  is,  young  Fipkin  only  paid  him 
forty  pounds  out  of  seven  hundred,  for  which  he  gave  him 
I  O  U's  ;  Algernon  Deuceace  not  only  did  not  pay  him  three 
hundred  and  twent}^  which  helost  at  blind-hookey,  but  actually 
borrowed  seven-and-sixpence  in  money  from  Walker,  which 
has  never  been  repaid  to  this  day  ;  and  Lord  Doublequits 
actually  lost  £19,000  to  him  at  heads  and  tails,  which  he  never 
paid,  pleading  drunkenness  and  his  minority.  The  reader  may 
recollect  a  paragraph  whicli  went  the  round  of  the  papei's  en- 
titled,'Affair  of  Honor  in  the  Fleet  Prison. — Yesterday  morn- 
ing (behind  thepumj)  in  the  second  court)  Lord  D-bl-qu-ts  and 
Captain  H-w-rd  W-lk-r  (a  near  relative,  we  understand,  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  N-rf-lk)  had  a  hostile  meeting  and 
exchanged  two  shots.     These  two  young  s]>rigs  of  nobility 
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were  attended  to  the  ground  by  Major  Flush  who,  by  the  way, 

1^  flush  no  longer,  and  Captain  Pain,  late  of  the Dragoons. 

Play  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  and  the 
gallant  captain  is  reported  to  have  handled  the  noble  lord's 
nose  rather  roughly  at  *one  stage  of  the  transaction,'  When 
Morgiana  at  Sadler's  Wells  heard  these  news,  she  was  ready 
to  faint  with  terror  ;  and  rushed  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  and 
embraced  her  lord  and  master  with  her  usual  expansion  and 
tits  of  tears,  very  much  to  that  gentleman's  annoyance,  who 
happened  to  be  in  company  with  Pam  and  Flush  at  the  time, 
and  did  not  care  that  his  handsome  wife  should  be  seen  too 
much  in  the  dubious  precincts  of  the  Fleet,  He  had  at  least 
so  much  shame  about  him,  and  had  always  rejected  her  en- 
treaties to  be  allowed  to  inhabit  the  prison  with  him. 

'It  is  enough,'  would  he  say,  casting  his  eyes  heavenward, 
and  with  a  most  lugubrious  countenance — '  it  is  enough,  Mor- 
giana, that  Z should  suffer,  even  though  your  thoughtlessness 
has  been  the  cause  of  my  ruin.  But  enough  of  that!  I  will 
not  rebuke  you  for  faults  for  which  I  know  you  are  now  repent- 
ant ;  and  I  never  could  bear  to  see  you  in  the  midst  of  the 
miseries  of  this  horrible  place.  Remain  at  home  with  your 
mother,  and  let  me  drag  on  the  weary  days  here  alone.  If 
you  can  get  me  an}^  more  of  that  pale  sherry,  my  love,  do,  I 
require  something  to  cheer  me  in  solitude,  and  have  found  my 
chest  very  much  relieved  by  that  wine.  Put  more  pepper  and 
eggs,  my  dear,  into  the  next  veal  pie  you  make  me,  I  can't 
eat  the  horrible  messes  in  the  coffee  room  here.' 

It  was  Walker's  wish,  I  can't  tell  Avhy,  except  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  a  great  number  of  other  persons  in  this  strange  world, 
to  make  his  wife  believe  that  he  was  wretched  '"n  mind  and  ill 
in  health  ;  and  all  assertions  to  tiiis  effect  the  simple  creature 
received  with  numberless  tears  of  credulity  ;  she  would  go 
home  to  Mrs.  Crump  and  say  how  her  darling  Howard  was 
pining  away,  how  he  was  ruined  for  her,  and  with  what  angelic 
sweetness  he  bore  his  captivity.  The  facjt  is,  he  bore  it  witii  so 
much  resignation  that  no  other  person  in  the  world  could  see 
that  he  was  unhappy.  His  life  was  undisturbed  by  duns  ;  his 
day  W'as  his  own  from  morning  till  night  ;  his  diet  was  good, 
his  acquaintances  jovial,  his  purse  tolerably  well  supplied,  and 
he  had  not  one  single  care  to  annoy  him. 

Mrs.  Crumj)  and  Woolsey,  ]»erliaps,  received  Morgiana's 
account  of  her  husband's  miseries  with  some  incredulity.  'I'he 
latter  was  now  a  daily  visitor  to  Sadk-r's  Wells.  His  love  for 
Morgiana  had  become  a  warm,  fatherly,  generous  regard  for 
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lier  ;  it  was  out  of  the  honest  fellow's  cellar  that  the  wine 
used  to  come  which  did  so  much  good  to  Mr.  Walker's  chest ; 
and  he  tried  a  thousand  ways  to  make  Morgiana  happ3\ 

A  very  happy  day,  indeed,  it  was  wl\en,  returning  from  her 
visit  to  the  Fleet,  she  found  in  her  mother's  sitting  room  her 
dear  grand  rosewood  piano,  and  every  one  of  her  music  books, 
Avhich  the  kind-hearted  tailor  had  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Walker's  effects.  And  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  tliat  Morgi- 
ana herself  was  so  charmed  that  when,  as  usual,  Mr.  Woolsey 
came  to  drink  tea  in  the  evening,  she  actually  gave  him  a  kiss, 
which  frightened  Mr.  Woolsey,  and  made  him  blush  exceed- 
ingly. She  sat  down  and  played  him  that  evening  every  one 
of  the  songs  which  he  liked — the  old  songs — none  of  your 
Italian  stuff.  Podmore,  the  old  music  master,  was  there  too, 
:ind  was  delighted  and  astonished  at  the  progress  in  singing 
whichj  Morgiana  had  made  ;  and  when  the  little  party  sep- 
arated, he  took  Mr.  Woolsey  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  Give 
me  leave  to  tell  you.  sir,  that  you're  a  trump.'' 

'That  he  is,'  said  Canterfield,the  first  tragic — 'an  honorto  hu- 
man nature.  A  man  whose  hand  is  open  as  day  to  melting  charity, 
and  whose  heart  ever  melts  at  tlie  tale  of  a  woman's  distress.' 

'  Pooh,  pooh,  stuff  and  nonsense,  sir,'  said  the  tailor  ;  but, 
upon  my  word,  Mr.  Canterfield's  words  were  perfectly  correct. 
I  wish  as  much  could  be  said  in  favor  of  Woolsey's  old  rival, 
Mr.  Eglantine,  who  attended  the  sale  too,  but  it  was  with  a 
horrid  kind  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  Walker  was 
ruined.  He  bought  the  yellow  satin  sofa  before  mentioned, 
and  transferred  it  to  what  he  calls  his  '  sitting  room,'  where  it 
is  to  this  day,  bearing  many  marks  of  the  best  bear's-grease. 
Woolsey  bid  against  Baroski  for  the  piano,  very  nearly  up  to 
the  actual  value  of  the  instrument,  when  tlie  artist  withdrew 
from  competition  ;  and  when  he  was  sneering  at  the  ruin  of  3Ir. 
Walker,  the  tailor  sternly  interrupted  him  b}'' saying,  'What 
the  deuce  are  you  sneering  at  ?  You  did  it,  sir  ;  and  you're 
paid  every  shilling  of  your  claim,  aint  you  ?'  On  wliich  Baroski 
turned  round  to  Miss  Larkins  and  said,  '  Mr.  AVoolsey  was  a 
"  snop  "  ' ;  the  very  words,  though  pronounced  somewhat  dif- 
ferently, which  the  gallant  Cornet  Fipkin  had  applied  to  him. 

Well,  so  he  wan  a  snob.  But  vulgar  as  he  was,  I  declare,  for 
my  part,  that  I  have  a  greater  respect  for  Mr.  Woolsey  than  for 
auysingle  nobleman  or  gentleman  mentioned  in  this  true  history. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  names  of  Messrs.  Canterfield  and 
Podmore  that  Morgiana  was  again  in  the  midst  of  the  widow 
Crump's  favorite  theatrical  society  ;  and  this,  indeed,  "was  the 
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case.  The  widow's  little  room  was  hung  round  with  the  pic- 
tures which  were  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  story 
as  decorating  the  bar  of  tlie  Bootjack  ;  and  several  times  in 
a  week  she  received  her  friends  from  the  Wells,  and  en- 
tertained them  with  such  humble  refreshments  of  tea  and 
crumpets  as  her  moderate  means  permitted  her  to  purchase. 
Among  these  persons  Morgiana  lived  and  sung  quite  as  con- 
tentedly as  she  had  ever  done  among  the  demireps  of  her  hus- 
band's society  ;  and,  only  she  did  not  dare  to  own  it  to  herself, 
was  a  great  deal  happier  than  she  had  been  for  many  a  day. 
Mrs.  Captain  Walker  was  still  a  great  lady  among  them. 
Even  in  his  ruin,  Walker,  the  director  of  three  companies,  and 
the  owner  of  the  splendid  pony  chaise,  was  to  these  simple  per- 
sons an  awful  character  ;  and  when  mentioned,  they  talked 
with  a  great  deal  of  gravity  of  his  being  in  the  country,  and 
hoped  Mrs.  Captain  W.  had  good  news  of  him.  The}'  all  knew 
he  was  in  the  Fleet;  but  had  he  not  in  prison  fought  a  duel  with 
a  viscount  ?  Montmorency  (of  the  Norfolk  circuit)  was  in  the 
Fleet  too;  and  whenCanterfield  wenttosee  poor  Montey,the  lat- 
ter had  pointed  out  Walker  to  his  friend,  who  actually  hit  Lord 
George  Tennison  across  the  slioulders  in  play  with  a  racket  bat; 
which  event  was  soon  made  known  to  the  whole  greenroom. 

'They  had  me  up  one  day,'  sai(l]Montmorency,'to  sing  acomic 
song,  and  give  my  recitations  ;  and  we  had  champagne  and 
lobster  salad  .  such  nobs  ! '  added  the  plaj'er.  'Billingsgate 
and  Vauxhalle  were  there  too,  and  left  college  at  eight  o'clock.' 

When  Morgiana  was  told  of  the  circumstance  by  her  mother, 
she  hoped  her  dear  Howard  had  enjoyed  the  evening,  and  was 
thankful  that  for  once  he  could  forget  his  sorrows.  Nor, 
somehow,  was  she  ashamed  of  herself  for  being  happy  after- 
Avards,  but  gave  way  to  her  natural  good  humor  without  re- 
pentance or  self-rebuke.  I  believe,  indeed  (alas  !  why  are  we 
made  acquainted  with  the  same  fact  regarding  ourselves  long 
after  it  is  past  and  gone?) — I  believe  these  were  the  happiest 
days  of  Morgiana's  whole  life.  She  had  no  cares  except  the 
pleasant  one  of  attending  on  her  husband,  an  easy,  smiling 
temperament  which  made  her  regardless  of  to-morrow  ;  and, 
add  to  this,  a  delightful  hope  relative  to  a  certain  interesting 
event  which  was  about  to  occur,  and  which  T  sliall  not  par- 
ticularize further  than  by  saying  that  she  was  cautioned  against 
too  much  singing  by  Mr.Squills,her  medical  attend:)nt,and  that 
Widow  Crump  was  busy  making  up  a  vast  number  of  little  ca})s 
and  diminutive  cambric  shirts,  such  as  delighted  (jraiuhiiotln  rs 
are  in  llie  habit  of  fashioning.     I  hope  this  is  asgeoteel  a  uavof 
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signifying  the  circumstance  which  was  about  to  take  place  in 
the  Walker  family  as  Miss  Prim  herself  could  desire.  Mrs.  Wal- 
ker's mother  was  about  to  become  a  grandmother.  There's  a 
fhrase  !  The  Morning  Post,  which  says  this  story  is  vulgar, 
'm  sure  caimot  quarrel  with  that.  I  don't  believe  the  whole 
Court  Guide  could  couve}^  an  intinuition  more  delicately. 

Well,  Mrs.  Crump's  little  grandchild  was  born,  entirely  to  the 
dissatisfaction,  I  must  say,  of  his  father  ;  who,  when  the  infant 
was  brought  to  him  in  the  Fleet,  had  him  abruptly  covered  uj) 
in  his  cloak  again,  from  which  he  had  been  removed  by  the  jeal- 
ous prison  doorkeepers  ;  why,  do  you  think?  Walker  had  a 
quarrel  with  one  of  them,  and  the  wretch  persisted  in  believ- 
ing that  the  bundle  Mrs.  Crump  was  bringing  to  her  son-in-law 
was  a  bundle  of  disguised  brand}'  ! 

'  The  brutes  ! '  said  the  lady  ;  'and  the  father's  a  brute  too,' 
said  she.  '  lie  takes  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  was  a 
kitchenmaid,  ami  of  Woolsey  than  if  he  was  a  leg  of  mutton 
— the  dear,  blessed  little  cherub  ! ' 

Mrs.  Crump  was  a  mother-in-law  ;  let  us  pardon  her  hatred 
of  her  daughter's  husband. 

The  Woolsey  compared  in  the  above  sentence  both  to  a  leg 
of  mutton  and  a  cherub  was  not  the  eminent  member  of  the 
firm  of  Linse}',  Woolsey  &  Co.,  but  tlie  little  bab}',  who  was 
christened  Howard  Woolsey  Walker,  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  father  ;  who  said  the  tailor  was  a  deuced  good  fellow,  and 
felt  really  obliged  to  him  for  the  sherry,  for  a  frock  coat  which 
he  let  him  have  in  prison,  and  for  his  kindness  to  Morgiana. 
The  tailor  loved  the  little  boy  with  all  his  soul ;  he  attended  his 
mother  to  her  churching,  and  the  child  to  the  font;  and  as  a 
present  to  his  little  godson  onhis  chri8tening,he  sent  two  yards 
of  the  finest  white  kerseymere  in  his  shoj)  to  make  him  a  cloak. 
The  Duke  had  had  a  pair  of  inexpressibles  off  that  very  piece. 

House  furniture  is  bought  and  sold,  music  lessons  are  given, 
children  are  born  and  christened,  ladies  are  confined  and 
churched — time,  in  other  words,  passes — and  yet  Captain 
Walker  still  remains  in  prison  !  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
he  should  still  languish  there  between  palisaded  walls  near 
Fleet  Market,  and  that  he  should  not  be  restored  to  that  active 
and  fashionable  world  of  which  he  was  an  ornament  ?  The 
fact  is,  the  captain  had  been  before  the  court  for  the  examina- 
tion of  his  debts  ;  and  the  commissionei-,  with  a  cruelty  quite 
shameful  toward  a  fallen  man,  had  qualified  his  ways  of  getting 
mone}^  in  most  severe  language,  and  had  sent  him  back  to 
prison  again  for  the  space  of  nine  calendar  months,  an  indefi- 
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nite  period,  and  until  his  accounts  could  be  made  up.  Tliis 
delay  Walker  bore  like  a  piiilosopher,  and,  far  from  repining, 
was  still  the  gayest  fellow  of  the  tennis  court,  and  the  soul  of 
the  midnight  carouse. 

There  is  no  use  in  raking  up  old  stories,  and  hunting 
through  files  of  dead  newspapers,  to  know  what  were  the 
specific  acts  which  made  the  commissioner  so  angry  with  Cap- 
tain Walker.  Many  a  rogue  has  come  before  the  court,  and 
passed  tlirough  it  since  tlien  ;  and  I  would  lay  a  wager  that 
Howard  Walker -was  not  a  bit  worse  than  his  neighbors.  But 
as  he  was  not  a  lord,  and  as  he  had  no  friends  on  coming  out 
of  prison,  and  had  settled  no  money  on  his  wife,  and  had,  as 
it  must  be  confessed,  an  exceedingly  bad  charactei",  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  latter  would  be  forgiven  him  when  once  more 
free  in  the  world.  For  instance,  when  Doublequits  left  the 
Fleet,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  his  family,  and  had 
two-and-thirty  horses  in  his  stables  before  a  week  was  over. 
Pam  of  the  dragoons  came  out,  and  instantly  got  a  place  as 
government  courier — a  place  found  so  good  of  late  years  (and 
no  wonder — it  is  better  pay  than  that  of  a  colonel)  that  our 
noblemen  and  gentry  eagerl}^  press  for  it.  Frank  Hurricane 
was  sent  out  as  I'egistrar  of  Tobago,  or  Sago,  or  Ticonderago  ; 
in  fact,  for  a  younger  son  of  good  family  it  is  rather  advanta- 
geous to  get  into  debt  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  you 
are  sure  of  a  good  place  af^^erward  in  the  colonies.  Your 
friends  are  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  you  that  they  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  serve  you.  And  so  all  the  above  compan- 
ions of  misfortune  with  Walker  were  speedily  made  comfort- 
able ;  but  he  had  no  rich  parents  ;  his  old  father  was  dead  in 
York  jail.  How  was  he  to  start  in  the  world  again  ?  What 
friendly  hand  was  there  to  fill  his  pocket  with  gold,  and  his 
cup  with  sparkling  champagne?  He  was,  in  fact,  an  object  of 
the  greatest  pity — for  I  know  of  no  greater  than  a  gentleman 
of  his  habits  without  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  He  niust 
live  well,  and  he  has  not  the  means.  Is  there  a  more  pathetic 
case  ?  As  for  a  mere  low  beggar — some  laborless  laborer,  or 
some  weaver  out  »f  place — don't  let  us  throw  away  our  com- 
passion upon  them.  Psha !  they're  accustomed  to  starve. 
They  can  sleep  upon  boards,  or  dine  off  a  crust  ;  whereas  a  gen- 
tleman would  die  in  the  same  situation.  I  think  this  was  jioor 
Morgiana's  way  of  reasoning.  For  Walker's  cash  in  ])iis()n 
))eginning  jnx'sently  to  run  low,  and  knowing  quite  well  that 
tile  dear  fellow  could  not  exist  there  without  the  luxuries  to 
which  lie  had  been  accustomed,  she  borrowed  money  from  her 
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mother,  until  the  pooi-  old  lady  was  d  see.  She  even  confessed, 
with  tears,  to  Woolsey,  that  she  was  in  particular  want  of 
twenty  pounds,  to  pay  a  poor  milliner,  whose  d6bt  she  could 
not  bear  to  put  in  her  husband's  schedule.  And  I  need  not  say 
she  carried  the  money  to  her  husband,  who  might  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  it — only  he  had  a  bad  run  o'."  luck  at  the 
cards  ;  and  how  the  deuce  can  a  man  help  that  /* 

Woolsey  had  repurchased  for  her  one  of  the  Cashmere 
shawls.  She  left  it  behind  her  one  day  at  the  Fleet  prison,  and 
some  rascal  stole  it  there  ;  having  the  grace,  however,  to  send 
AVoolsey  the  ticket,  signifying  the  place  where  it  had  been 
pawned.  Who  could  the  scoundrel  have  been  ?  AYoolsey 
swore  a  great  oath,  and  fancied  he  knew  ;  but  if  it  was  Walker 
himself  (as  Woolsey  fancied,  and  probably  as  was  the  case)  who 
made  away  with  the  shawl,  being  pressed  thereto  by  necessity, 
Avas  it  fair  to  call  him  a  scoundrel  for  so  doing,  and  should  we 
not  rather  laud  the  delicacy  of  his  proceeding  ?  He  was  poor  ; 
Avho  can  command  tlie  cards?  but  he  did  not  wish  his  wnfe 
should  know  hotc  poor  ;  he  could  not  bear  that  she  should  sup- 
pose him  arrived  at  the  necessity  of  pawning  a  shawl. 

She  who  had  such  beautiful  ringlets  of  a  sudden  pleaded 
cold  in  the  head,  and  took  to  wearing  caps.  One  summer 
evening,  as  she  and  the  baby  and  Mrs.  Crump  and  Woolsey 
(let  us  say  all  four  babies  together)  were  laughing  and  playing 
in  Mrs.  Crump's  drawing  room — playing  the  most  absurd  gam- 
bols, fat  Mrs.  Crump,  for  instance,  hiding  behind  the  sofa, 
Woolseychuck  chucking, cock-a-doodle-doing,  and  performing 
those  indescribable  freaks  which  gentlemen  with  philoprogeni- 
tive organs  will  execute  in  the  company  of  children — in  the 
midst  of  their  play  the  baby  gave  a  tug  at  his  mother's  cap  ; 
off  it  came — her  hair  was  cut  close  to  her  head  ! 

Morgiana  turned  as  red  as  sealing  wax,  and  trembled  very 
much;  Mrs.  Crump  screamed,  '  My  child,  where  is  your  hair?' 
and  Woolsey, bursting  out  with  a  most  tremendous  oath  against 
Walker  that  would  send  Miss  Prim  into  convulsions,  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  actually  wept.  'The  infernal 
bubble-ubble-ackguard!'said  ]ie,roaring  and  clenching  his  fists. 

As  he  had  passed  the  Bower  of  Bloom  a  few"  days  before,  he 
saw  Mossrose,  who  was  combing  out  a  jet-black  ringlet,  and 
held  it  up,  as  if  for  Woolsey's  examination,  with  a  peculiar  grin. 
The  tailor  did  not  understand  the  joke,  but  he  saw  now  what 
had  happened.  Morgiana  had  sold  her  hair  for  five  guineas  ; 
she  would  have  sold  her  arm  had  her  husband  bidden  her.  On 
looking  in  her  drawers  it  was  found  she  had  sold  almost  all 
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her  wearing  apparol  ;  tlu>  child's  clothes  were  all  there,  how- 
ever. It  was  because  her  husband  talked  of  disposing  of  a 
gilt  coral  that  the  child  had  that  slie  had  parted  with  the  locks 
which  had  formed  her  pride. 

'  I'll  give  you  twenty  guineas  for  that  liair,  you  infamous  fat 
coward,'  roared  the  little  tailor  to  Eglantine  that  evening. 
*  Give  it  up,  or  I'll  kill  you ' 

'Mr.  Mossrose  !  ^Nlr.  Mossrose  !'  shouted  the  perfumer. 

'Veil,  vatsh  de  matter,  vatsh  de  row  ?  Fight  away,  my  bo3's; 
two  to  one  on  the  tailor,'  said  ]Mr.  Mossrose,  mucli  enjoying 
tlie  sport  (for  Woolsey,  striding  through  tlie  shop  without 
speaking  to  him,  had  rushed  into  the  studio,  where  he  plun)2)ed 
upon  Eglantine). 

'  Tell  him  about  that  hair,  sir.' 

'That  hair!  Now  keep  yourself  quiet.  Mister  Timble,  and 
don't  tink  for  to  bully  nie.  You  mean  Mrs.  Valker's  'air.  Vy, 
she  sold  it  me.' 

'  And  the  more  blackguard  you  for  buying  it !  Will  you 
take  twenty  guineas  for  it  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Mossrose. 

'  Twenty-five  ?' 

'  Can't,'  said  Mossrose. 

'  Hang  it,  will  you  take  forty  ?     There  ! ' 

'  I  vish  I'd  ke)j  it,'  said  the  Hebrew  gentleman  with  un- 
feigned regret.     '  Eglantine  dressed  it  this  very  night.' 

'For  Countess  Balderstiern,  the  Swedish  Hambassador's 
lady,'  says  Eglantine  (his  Hebrew  ]tartnei-  was  by  no  means  a 
favorite  with  the  ladies,  and  only  superintended  the  accounts 
of  the  concern).  'It's  this  very  night  at  Devonshire  'Ouse, 
with  four  hostrich  ])lu!nes,  lappets,  and  trimmings.  And  now, 
Mr.  Woolse}',  I'll  trouble  you  to  apologize.' 

Mr.  Woolsey  did  not  answer, "but  walked  up  toMr.  Eglantine, 
and  snapped  his  fingers  so  close  under  the  perfumer's  nose  that 
the  latter  started  back  and  seized  the  bell  rope.  Mossrose 
burst  out  laughing,  and  the  tailor  walked  majestically  from  the 
shop,  with  both  hands  stuck  between  the  lap])ets  of  his  coat. 

'My  dear,'  said  he  to  Morgiana  a  short  time  afterward, 
'  you  must  not  encourage  that  husband  of  yours  in  his  extrav- 
agance, and  sell  the  clothes  oif  your  j)oor  back  that  he  may 
feast  and  act  the  fine  gentleman  in  prison.' 

'It  is  his  health,  ])oor  dear  soul  !  '  interposed  ^frs.  Walker: 
'  his  chest.  Every  farthing  of  the  money  goes  to  the  (K)cf  ors, 
poor  fellow  !  ' 

'Well,  now,  listen  :   I  am  rich  man    [it  was   a  great  fib,  for 
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Woolsey's  income,  as  a  junior  partner  of  the  firm,  was  but  a 
small  one]  ;  I  can  very  well  afford  to  make  him  an  allowance 
while  he  is  in  the  Fleet,  and  have  written  to  liim  to  say  so. 
But  if  you  ever  give  him  a  penny,  or  sell  a  trinket  belonging  to 
you,  upon  my  word  and  honor  I  will  withdraw  the  allowance, 
and  though  it  would  go  to  m}'  heart,  I'll  never  see  you  again. 
You  wouldn't  make  me  unhapp}^  would  you  ? ' 

'I'd  go  on  my  knees  to  serve  you,  and  Heaven  bless  you,' 
said  the  wife. 

'  Weil,  then,  you  must  give  me  this  promise.'  And  she  did. 
'  And  now,'  said  he,  'your  mother  and  Podmorc  and  I  have 
been  talking  over  matters,  and  we  agreed  that  3'ou  may  make 
a  very  good  income  for  yourself  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  wish 
it  could  have  been  managed  any  other  way  ;  but  needs  must, 
you  know.     You're  the  finest  singer  in  the  universe.' 

'  La  ! '  said  Morgiana,  highly  delighted. 

'7" never  heard  anytliing  like  you,  though  I'm  no  judge. 
Podmore  says  he  is  sure  you  will  do  very  well,  and  has  no  doubt 
you  might  get  very  good  engagements  at  concerts  or  on  the 
stage  ;  and  as  that  husband  will  never  do  any  good,  and  j-ou 
have  a  child  to  support,  sing  you  must,' 

'  Oh  !  how  glad  I  should  be  to  pay  his  debts,  and  repay  all 
he  has  done  for  me,'  cried  Mrs.  Walker.  '  Think  of  his  giving 
two  hundred  guineas  to  Mr.  I>aroski  to  have  me  taught.  Was 
not  that  kind  of  him  ?     Do  you  really  think  I  should  succeed.' 

'  There's  Miss  Larkins  has  succeeded.' 

'The  little,  high-shouldered,  vulgar  thing  ! '  says  Morgiana. 
'  I'm  sure  I  ought  to  succeed  if  she  did.' 

'  8he  sing  against  Morgiana?'  said  Mrs.  Crump.  'I'd  like 
to  see  her,  indeed  !     She  aint  fit  to  snuff  a  candle  to  her.' 

'I  dare  say  not,'  said  the  tailor,  '  though  I  don't  understand 
the  thing  myself  ;  but  if  Morgiana  can  make  a  fortune,  why 
shouldn't  she  ? ' 

'  Heaven  knows  we  want  it,  Woolsey,' cried  Mrs.Crump.  'And 
to  see  her  on  the  stage  was  al  waJ^s  the  wish  of  my  heart.'  And  so 
it  had  formerly  been  the  wish  of  Morgiana  ;  and  now,  with  the 
hope  of  helpingher  husband  and  child,  the  wish  became  a  duty, 
and  she  fell  to  practicing  once  more  from  morning  till  night. 

One  of  tlie  most  generous  of  men  and  tailors  who  ever  lived 
now  promised, if  further  instruction  should  be  considered  neces- 
sary (though  that  he  could  hardly  believe  possible),  tliat  he 
would  lend  Morgiana  any  sum  required  for  the  payment  of 
lessons  ;  and  accordingly  she  once  more  betook  herself,  under 
Podmore's  advice,  to  tiie  singing  school.     Baroski's  academy 
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was,  after  the  passages  1)i'tween  them,  out  of  tlie  question,  and 
she  phiced  herself  under  the  instruction  of  the  excellent  English 
composer  Sir  George  Thrum,  whose  large  and  awful  wife, Lady 
Thrum,  dragon  of  viitue  and  proj)riety,  kejjt  watch  over  the 
master  and  the  pupils,  and  was  the  sternest  guardian  of  female 
virtue  on  or  off  any  stage. 

Morgiana  came  at  a  propitious  moment.  Baroski  had  launclied 
Miss  Larkins  under  the  name  of  Ligonier.  The  Ligonier 
was  enjoying  considerable  success,  and  was  singing  classical 
music  to  tolerable  audietices,  Avhereas  Miss  Butts,  Sir  George's 
last  pupil, had  turned  out  a  complete  failure,  and  the  rival  house 
was  only  able  to  make  a  faint  opposition  to  the  new  star  with 
Miss  M'Whirter,  who, though  an  old  favorite,  had  lost  her  upper 
notes  and  her  front  teeth,  and,  the  fact  was,  drew  no  longer. 

Directly  Sir  George  heard  Mrs.  Walker,  he  tapped  Podmore, 
wdio  accompanied  her,  on  the  waistcoat,  and  said,  '  Poddy, 
thank  you  ;  we'll  cut  the  orange  boy's  throat  with  that  voice.' 
It  was  by  the  familiar  title  of  orange  boy  that  the  great  Baroski 
was  known  among  his  opponents. 

'  We'll  crush  him,  Podmore,'  said  Lady  Thrum  in  her  deep 
hollow  voice.  'You  may  stop  and  dine.'  And  Podmore 
stayed  to  dinner,  and  ate  cold  mutton,  and  drank  raarsala  with 
the  greatest  reverence  for  the  great  English  composer.  The 
ver}^  next  day  Lady  Thrum  hired  a  pair  of  horses,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Crump  and  her  daughter  at  Sadler's  Wells. 

All  these  things  were  kept  profoundly  secret  from  Walker, 
who  received  very  maganimously  the  allowance  of  two  guineas 
a  week  which  Woolsey  made  him,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  few 
shillings  his  wife  could  bring  him,  managed  to  exist  as  best  he 
might.  He  did  not  dislike  gin  wlien  he  could  get  no  claret, 
and  the  former  licpior,  under  the  name  of  '  tape,'  used  to  be 
measured  out  pretty  liberally  in  what  was  formerly  her  Ma- 
jesty's prison  of  the  Fleet. 

Morgiana  pursued  her  studies  under  Tlirum,  and  we  shall 
hear  in  the  next  chapter  how  it  was  she  changed  her  name  to 
Ravenswing. 

Chapter  VII, 

IN  WHICH  MORGIANA  ADVANCES  TOWARD  FAME  AND  HONOR, 
AND  IN  WHICH  SEVERAL  CREAT  LITERARY  CHAKACTERS 
MAKE    THEIR    APPEARANCE. 

'  We  must  begin,  my  dear  madam,'  said  Sir  George  Thrum, 
*  bv  unlearning  all  that  Mr.  l>aroski  (of  whom  I  do'iiot  wish 
to  speak  with  tlic  .sliglitest,  (ilisrc'S])ect)  has  taught  you  I' 
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Morgiana  knew  that  every  professor  says  as  much,  and  sub- 
mitted to  undergo  the  study  requisite  for  Sir  George's  system 
with  perfect  good  grace.  Aufoiid,  as  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand, the  methods  of  the  two  artists  were  pretty  similar  ; 
but  as  there  was  rivalry  between  tiiem,  and  continual  desertion 
of  scholars  from  one  school  to  another,  it  was  fair  for  each  to 
take  all  the  credit  lie  could  get  in  the  success  of  any  pupil.  If 
a  pupil  failed,  for  instance.  Thrum  would  sa}'  Baroski  had 
spoiled  her  irretrievably  ;  while  the  German  would  regret '  Dat 
dat  young  voman,  who  had  a  good  organ,  should  have  thrown 
away  her  dime  wid  dat  old  Drum.'  When  one  of  these  de- 
serters succeeded, '  Yes,  ^-es,'  would  either  professor  cry,  'I 
.formed  her,  she  owes  her  fortune  to  me.'  Both  of  them  thus, 
in futuredays, claimed  theeducationof  thefamousRavenswing; 
and  even  Sir  George  Thrum,  though  he  wished  to  ecrasier  the 
Ligonier,  pretended  that  the  present  success  was  his  work, 
because  once  she  had  been  brought  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lar- 
kins,  to  sing  for  Sir  George's  approval. 

When  the  two  professors  met  it  was  with  the  most  delighted 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  both.  '  Mein  lieber  Herr,''  Thrum 
would  say  (witli  some  malice),  *  your  sonata  in  x  flat  is  divine.' 
'  Chevalier  '  Baroski  would  reply,  '  dat  andante  movement  in 
w  is  worthy  of  Beethoven.  I  gif  you  my  sacred  honor,'  and 
so  forth,  in  fact,  they  loved  each  other  as  gentlemen  in  their 
profession  always  do. 

The  two  famous  professors  conduct  their  academies  on  very 
opposite  principles.  Baroski  writes  ballet  music  ;  Thrum,  on 
the  contrary,  says  '  he  cannot  but  deplore  the  dangerous 
fascinations  of  the  dance,'  and  writes  more  for  Exeter  Hall 
and  Birmingham.  While  Baroski  drives  a  cab  in  the  Park  with 
a  very  suspicious  Mme.  Leocadie,  or  Amenaide,  by  his 
side,  you  may  see  Thrum  walking  to  evening  church  with  liis 
lady,  and  hymns  are  sung  there  of  his  own  composition.  He 
belongs  to  the  Athenffium  Club,  he  goes  to  the  levee  once  a 
year,  he  does  everything  that  a  respectable  man  should,  and  if, 
by  tlie  means  of  this  respectabilit}',  he  manages  to  make  his 
little  trade  far  more  profitable  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
are  we  to  quarrel  with  him  for  it  ? 

Sir  George,  in  fact,  had  every  reason  to  be  respectable.  He 
had  been  a  choir-boy  at  AVindsor,  had  ])layed  to  the  old  king's 
violoncello,  had  been  intimate  with  him,  and  had  received 
knighthood  at  the  hand  of  his  revered  sovereign.  He  had  a 
snuffbox  which  his  ]\[ajesty  gave  him,  and  portraits  of  him  and 
the  young  princes  all  over  the  house.     He  had  also  a  foreign 
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order  (no  other,  indeed,  tli;in  the  Elephant  and  Castle  of 
Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel)  conferred  ni><jn  liini  by  the  strand 
duke  when  here  with  the  allied  sovereigns  in  1814.  With  this 
ribbon  round  his  neck  on  gala  days,  and  in  a  white  waistcoat, 
the  old  gentleman  looked  splendid  as  he  moved  along  in  a  blue 
coat  with  the  Windsor  button,  and  neat  black  small-clothes 
and  silk  stockings.  lie  lived  in  an  old,  tall,  dingy  house,  fur- 
nished in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  his  beloved  master,  and  not 
much  more  cheerful  now  than  a  famil}'  vault.  They  are  awfully 
funereal  those  ornaments  of  the  close  of  the  last  century — tall, 
gloomy,  horsehair  chairs,  moldy  Turke}^  carpets,  with  wretched 
druggetsto  guard  them,  littlccracked  sticking-plasterminiatures 
of  people  in  tours  and  pigtails  over  high-shouldered  mantel- 
pieces, two  dismal  urns  on  each  side  of  a  lanky  sideboard,  and 
in  the  midst  a  queer  twisted  receptacle  for  worn-out  knives  with 
green  handles.  Under  the  sideboard  stands  a  cellaret  that 
looks  as  if  it  held  half  a  bottle  of  currant  wine,  and  a  shivering 
plate-warmer  that  never  could  get  any  comfort  out  of  the 
wretched  old  cramped  grate  yonder.  Don't  you  know^  in  such 
liouses  the  gray  gloom  that  hangs  over  the  stairs,  the  dull- 
colored  old  carpet  that  winds  its  way  up  the  same,  growing 
thinner,  duller,  and  more  threadbare  as  it  mounts  to  the  bed- 
room floors?  There  is  something  awful  in  the  bedroom  of  a 
respectable  old  couple  of  sixty-five.  Think  of  the  old  feathers, 
turbans,  bugles,  petticoats,  pomatum  pots,  spencers,  white  satin 
shoes,  false  fronts,  the  old  flaccid,  boneless  stays  tied  up  in 
faded  ribbon,  the  dusk}^  fans,  the  old  forty-years-old  baby  linen, 
the  letters  of  Sir  Geoi-ge  when  he  was  young,  the  doll  of  poor 
Maria,  who  died  in  1803,  Frederick's  first  corduroy  breeches, 
and  the  newsjiaper  which  contains  the  accouiit  of  his  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  All  these  lie 
somewhere,  damp  and  squeezed  down  into  glum  old  presses 
and  wardrobes.  At  that  glass  the  wife  has  sat  many  times 
these  fifty  years  ;  in  that  old  morocco  bed  her  children  were 
born.  Where  are  they  now  ?  Fred,  the  brave  captain,  and 
('harles,  the  saucy  colleger  :  there  liangs  a  drawing  of  him 
done  by  Mr.  Beechey,  and  that  sketch  by  Cosway  was  the  very 
likeness  of  Louisa  before 

'  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle  !  for  Heaven's  sake  come  down.  What 
are  you  doing  in  a  lady's  bedroom?' 

'  The  fact  is,  madam,  I  had  no  business  tliere  in  life  ;  but, 
having  had  (piite  enough  wine  with  Sir  (ieorge,  my  thoughts 
had  wandered  upstairs  into  the  sanctuary  of  female  excellence, 
where  your  ladysliip  nightly  reposes.     You  do  nut  sleep  so  well 
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now  as  in  old  days,  tbougli  there  is  no  patter  of  little  steps  to 
wake  you  overhead.' 

They  call  that  room  the  nursery  still,  and  the  little  wicket 
still  hangs  at  the  upper  stairs  ;  it  has  been  there  for  forty  years 
— bon  Dieu  I  Can't  you  see  the  ghosts  of  little  faces  peer- 
ing over  it  ?  I  wonder  whether  they  get  up  in  the  night  as 
the  moonlight  shines  into  the  blank,  vacant  old  room,  and  play 
there  solemnl}^  with  little  ghostly  horses,  and  the  spirits  of 
dolls,  and  tops  tliat  turn  and  turn  but  don't  hum. 

Once  more,  sir,  come  down  to  the  lower  stor^^ — that  is,  to 
the  MorgianJi  story — with  wliich  the  above  sentences  have  no 
more  to  do  tlian  this  morning's  leading  article  in  The  Times y' 
only  it  was  at  tliis  house  of  Sir  George  Thrum's  that  I  met 
Morgiana.  Sir  George,  in  old  daj's,  had  instructed  some  of  the 
female  members  of  our  famil}-,  and  I  recollect  cutting  my 
fingers  as  a  child  with  one  of  those  attenuated  green-handled 
knives  in  the  queer  box  yonder. 

In  those  days  Sir  George  Thrum  was  the  first  great  musical 
teacher  of  London,  and  the  royal  patronage  brought  him  a  great 
number  of  fashionable  pupils,of  whom  Lady  Fitz-Boodle  was 
one.  It  was  a  long,  long  time  ago  :  in  fact,  Sir  George  Thrum 
was  old  enough  to  remember  persons  who  had  been  present  at 
Mr.  Braliam's  first  appearance,  and  the  old  gentleman's  days 
of  triumph  had  been  those  of  Billington  and  Incledon,  Catalani 
and  Mme.  Storace. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  operas  ('  The  Camel  Driver,' 
*  Britons  Alarmed  ;  or  the  Siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,'  etc., etc.), 
and,  of  course,  of  songs  which  had  considerable  success  in 
their  day,  but  are  forgotten  now,  and  are  as  much  faded  and 
out  of  fashion  as  those  old  carpets  which  we  have  described 
in  the  professor's  house,  and  which  were,  doubtless,  very 
brilliant  once.  But  such  is  the  fate  of  carpets,  of  flowers,  of 
music,  of  men,  and  of  the  most  admirable  novels — even  this 
stor\^  will  not  be  alive  for  many  centuries.  Well,  well,  why 
struggle  against  Fate  ? 

But,  though  his  heyday  of  fashion  was  gone.  Sir  George 
still  held  his  place  among  the  musicians  of  the  old  school,  con- 
ducted occasionally  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  and  the  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  glees  are  still  favorites  after  public  dinners, 
and  are  sung  by  those  old  bacchanalians,  in  chestnut  wigs, 
who  attend  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  guests  on  such 
occasions  of  festivity.  The  great  old  people  of  the  gloomy 
old  concerts  before  mentioned  always  pay  Sir  George  marked 
respect  ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  old  gentleman's  peculiar  be- 
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havior  to  lii.s  suporiors,  it  is  iiiij)ussil>Ie  they  should  not  be 
delighted  with  liiin,  so  he  leads  at  ahnost  every  one  of  the 
concerts  in  tlie  old-fashioned  houses  in  town. 

Becomingly  obsequious  to  his  superiors,  he  is  with. the  rest 
of  the  world  properly  majestic,  and  has  obtained  no  small  suc- 
cess by  his  admirable  and  undeviating  respectability.  Re- 
spectability has  been  his  great  card  through  life  ;  ladies  can 
trust  their  daughters  at  Sir  George  Thrum's  academy.  'A 
good  musician,  madam,'  says  he  to  the  mother  of  a  new  jnipil, 
'  should  not  only  have  a  line  ear,  a  good  voice,  and  an  indomi- 
table industry,  but,  above  all,  a  faultless  character — faultless, 
that  is,  as  far  as  our  poor  nature  will  jjcrmit.  And  you  will 
remark  that  those  young  persons  with  whom  your  lovel}"" 
daughter.  Miss  Smith,  will  pursue  her  musical  studies,  are  all, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  spotless  as  that  charming  young 
lady.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  have  been  myself  the 
father  of  a  family  ;  I  have  been  honored  with  the  intimacy 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  kings,  mj?^  late  sovereign  George  III., 
and  I  can  proudly  show  an  example  of  decorum  to  mj^  pupils 
in  my  Sophia.  Mrs.  Smith,  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing 
to  you  my  Lady  Thrum.' 

The  old  lady  would  rise  at  this,  and  make  a  gigantic  courtesy, 
such  a  one  as  had  begun  the  minuet  at  Ranelagh  fifty  years 
ago,  and,  the  introduction  ended,  Mrs.  Smith  would  retire, 
after  having  seen  the  portraits  of  the  princes,  his  late  Majest3''8 
snuffbox,  and  a  piece  of  music  which  he  used  to  play,  noted 
by  himself — Mrs.  Smith,  I  say,  would  drive  back  to  Baker 
Street,  delighted  to  think  that  her  Frederica  had  secured  so 
eligible  and  respectable  a  master.  I  forgot  to  say  that,  during 
the  interview  between  INIrs.  Smith  and  Sir  George,  the  latter 
would  be  called  out  of  his  study  by  his  black  servant,  and  my 
Lady  Thrum  would  take  that  opportuTiity  of  mentioning 
when  he  was  knighted,  and  how"  he  got  his  foreign  order,  and 
deploring  the  sad  condition  of  other  musical  professors,  and 
the  dreadful  immorality  which  sometimes  arose  in  consequence 
of  their  laxness.  Sir  George  was  a  good  deal  engaged  to  din- 
ners in  the  season,  and  if  invited  to  dine  with  a  nobleman,  as 
he  might  possibly  be  on  the  day  when  ^[rs.  Smith  retpiested 
the  honor  of  his  coinpan)',  he  would  write  back  '  that  he  should 
have  had  the  sincercst  happiness  in  waiting  upon  Mrs.  Smith 
in  Baker  Street,  if,  previously,  my  Lord  Tweedledale  had  not 
been  so  kind  as  to  engage  him.'  This  letter,  of  course,  shown 
by  Mrs.  Smith  to  her  fiiends,  was  received  by  them  with 
proper  respect  ;  and  thus,  in  si)ite  of  age  and  new  fashions,  Sir 
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George  still  reigned  pre-eminent  for  a  mile  round  Cavendish 
Square.  B}^  the  young  pupils  of  the  academy  he  was  called 
Sir  Charles  Grandison;  and,  indeed,  fully  deserved  this  title  on 
account  of  the  indomitable  respectability  of  his  whole  actions. 

It  was  under  this  gentleman  that  Morgiana  made  her  debut 
in  public  life.  I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  may  have 
been  made  between  Sir  George  Thrum  and  his  pupil  regarding 
the  profits  which  wore  to  accrue  to  the  former  from  engage- 
ments procured  by  him  for  the  latter  ;  but  there  was,  no 
doubt,  an  understanding  between  them.  For  Sir  George, 
respectable  as  he  was,  had  the  reputation  of  being  extremely 
clever  at  a  bargain  ;  and  Lady  Thrum  herself,  in  her  great 
high  tragedy  way,  could  purchase  a  pair  of  soles  or  select  a 
leg  of  mutton  with  the  best  housekeeper  in  London. 

When,  however,  Morgiana  had  been  for  some  six  months 
under  his  tuition,  lie  began,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  be 
exceedingly  hos})itable,  and  invited  his  friends  to  numerous 
entertainments  ;  at  one  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Walker. 

Although  the  worthy  musician's  dinners  were  not  good, 
the  old  knight  had  some  excellent  wine  in  his  cellar,  and  his 
arrangement  of  his  party  deserves  to  be  commended. 

For  instance,  he  meets  me  and  Bob  Fitz-L^rse  in  Pall  Mall, 
at  whose  paternal  house  he  was  also  a  visitor.  'M}'  dear  j'oung 
gentlemen,'  saj^s  he, '  will  you  come  and  dine  with  a  poor  musi- 
cal composer  ?  I  have  some  comet  hock,  and,  what  is  more 
curious  to  3'ou  perhaps,  as  men  of  wit,  one  or  two  of  the  great 
literary  characters  of  London  whom  you  would  like  to  see — 
quite  curiosities,  my  dear  young  friends.'    And  we  agreed  to  go. 

To  the  literary  men  he  says, '  I  have  a  little  quiet  party  at 
home.  Lord  Roundtowers,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Fitz-Urse  of  the 
Life  Guards,  and  a  few  more.  Can  you  tear  yourself  away 
from  the  war  of  wits,  and  take  a  quiet  dinner  with  a  few  mere 
men  about  town  ?  ' 

Tlie  literary  men  instantly  purchase  new  satin  stocks  and 
white  gloves,  and  are  delighted  to  fancy  themselves  members  of 
the  world  of  fashion.  Instead  of  inviting  twelve  Royal  Aca- 
demicians, or  a  dozen  authors,  or  a  dozen  men  of  science  to  din- 
ner, as  his  Grace  the   Duke  of and  the  Right  Honorable 

Sir  Robert are  in  the  habit  of  doing  once  a  year,  this  plan 

of  fusion  is  the  one  they  should  adopt.  Not  invite  all  artists, 
as  thev  would  invite  ail  farmers  to  a  r*nt  dinner  ;  but  they 
should  have  a  proper  commingling  of  artists  and  men  of  the 
world.    There  is   one   of    the  latter  whose    name  is  George 
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Savage  Fitz-Boodle,  who But  let  us  return  to  Sir  George 

Thrum. 

Fitz-Urse  and  I  arrive  at  tlie  dismal  old  ]iouse,and  are  con- 
ducted up  the  staircase  b}'  the  black  servant,  wlio  shouts  out, 
'  Missa  Fiss-Boodle — the  Honorable  Missa  Fiss-Urse !  '  It  was 
evident  that  Lady  Thrum  had  instructed  the  swarthy  groom  of 
the  chambers  (for  there  nothing  particularly  honorable  in  my 
friend  Fitz's  face  that  I  know  of,  unlej^s  an  abominable  squint 
may  be  said  to  be  so).  Lady  Thrum,  wliose  figure  is  something 
like  that  of  the  shot  tower  opposite  Waterloo  Bridge,  makes  a 
majestic  inclination  and  a  speech  to  signify  her  pleasure  at  re- 
ceiving under  her  roof  two  of  the  children  of  SirGeorge's  best 
pupils.  A  lady  in  black  velvet  is  seated  by  the  old  fireplace, 
with  whom  a  stout  gentleman  in  an  exceedingly  light  coat  and 
ornamental  waistcoat  is  talking  very  busily.  '  The  great  star 
of  the  night,'  w^hispers  our  host.  '  Mrs.  Walker,  gentlemen 
— the  Ravenswhig  !  She  is  talking  to  the  famous  Mr.  Slang, 
of  the theater.' 

'  Is  she  a  fine  singer?'  says  Fitz-Urse.  'She's  a  very  fine 
woman.' 

'My  dear  young  friends,  you  shall  hear  to-night!  I,  who  have 
heard  every  fine  voice  in  P]urope,  confidently  pledge  my  respec- 
tabilit}'^  that  the  Ravenswing  is  equal  to  them  all.  She  has  the 
ijraces,  sir,  of  a  Venus  with  the  mind  of  a  muse.  She  is  a  siren, 
sir,  without  the  dangerous  qualities  of  one.  She  is  hallowed, 
sir,  by  her  misfortunes  as  by  her  genius  ;  and  I  am  proud  to 
think  that  \\\j  instructions  have  been  the  means  of  developing 
the  wondrous  qualities  that  were  latent  witliin  her  until  now.' 

'You  don't  say  so  !  '  says  gobemouclie  Fitz-Urse. 

Having  thus  indoctrinated  Mr.  Fitz^L^rse,  Sii  George  takes 
another  of  his  guests,  and  ])roeeeds  to  Avork  upon  him,  '  J\ty 
dear  Mr.  Bludyer,  how  do  you  do?  INIr.  Fitz-Boodlc,  Mr. 
Bludyer,  the  brilliant  and  accoin])lished  wit,  whose  sallies  in 
tlie  Tomahdwk  <\ii\\<-^\\.  us  evcr}^  Saturday.  Nay,  no  blushes, 
my  dear  sir;  you  are  very  wicked, but  oh  !  .so  pleasant.  Well, 
Mr.  Bludyer,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  and  ho])e  you  will  have  a 
favoi-able  opinion  of  our  genius,  sir.  As  I  was  saying  to  Mr. 
Fitz-Boodle,  she  has  the  graces  of  a  Venus  with  the  mind  of  a 
muse.  She  is  a  siren,  without  the  dangerous  (jualities  of  t)ne,' 
etd.  This  little  speech  was  made  to  half  a  dozen  persons  in 
the  course  of  the  evening — persons,  for  the  most  jtart,  con- 
nected with  the  pul)lic  journals  or  the  theatrical  w<n"ld.  There 
was  Mr.  Scpiinny,  the  editor  of  tlie  Floirera  of  1-'\tt<hioit  :  Mr. 
Desmond  Mulligan,  the  poet,  and  reporter  for  a  morning  paperj 
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and  other  worthies  of  their  calling.  For  though  St.  George 
is  a  resj)ectable  man,  and  as  high-minded  and  moral  an  old 
gentleman  as  ever  wore  kneebuckles,  he  does  not  neglect  the 
little  arts  of  poi)!ihirity,  and  can  condescend  to  receive  very 
queer  company  if  need  he. 

For  instance,  at  the  dinner  party  at  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  assisting,  and  at  which,  on  the  right  hand  of  Lady  Thrum, 
sat  the  oblige  nobleman,  whom  the  Thrums  were  a  great  deal 
too  wise  to  omit — the  sight  of  a  lord  does  good  to  us  commoners, 
or  why  else  should  we  be  so  anxious  to  have  one — in  the 
second  place  of  honor,  and  on  her  ladyship's  left  hand,  sat 
Mr.  Slang,  the  manager  of  one  of*  the  theaters  ;  a  gentleman 
whom  my  Lady  Thrum  would  scarcely,  but  for  a  great  neces- 
sity's sake,  have  been  induced  to  invite  her  to  her  table.  He 
had  the  honor  of  leading  Mrs.  Walker  to  dinner,  who  looked 
splendid  in  black  velvet  and  turban,  full  of  health  and  smiles. 

Lord  Roundtowers  is  an  old  gentleman  who  has  been  at  tlie 
theaters  five  times  a  week  for  these  fifty  j^ears,  a  living  diction- 
ary of  the  stage,  recollecting  everj'  actor  and  actress  who  has 
appeared  upon  it  for  half  a  century.  lie  perfectly  well  remem- 
bered Miss  Delancy  in  '  Morgiana  '  ;  he  knew  what  had  become 
of  Ali  liaba,  and  liow  Cassim  liad  left  the  stage,  and  was  now 
the  keeper  of  a  public  house.  All  this  store  of  knowledge  he 
kept  quietly  to  himself,  or  only  delivered  in  confidence  to  his 
next  neighbor  in  the  intervals  of  the  banquet,  which  he  enjoys 
prodigiously.  He  lives  at  an  hotel  ;  if  not  invited  to  dine,  eats 
a  mutton  chop  ver}'^  humbly  at  his  club,  and  finishes  his  even- 
ing after  the  play  at  Crockford's,  whither  he  goes  not  for  the 
■sake  of  the  play  but  of  the  supper  there.  He  is  described  in 
th*  Court  Guide  as  of  Simmer's  Hotel,  and  of  Roundtowers, 
county  Cork.  It  is  said  that  the  round  towers  really  exist. 
But  he  has  not  been  in  Ireland  since  tlie  rebellion  ;  and  his 
property  is  so  hampered  with  ancestral  mortgages,  and  rent 
charges  and  annuities,  that  his  income  is  barely  sufticient  to 
provide  the  modest  mutton  chop  before  alluded  to.  He  has, 
any  time  these  fifty  years,  lived  in  the  wickedest  company  in 
London,  and  is,  withal,  as  harmless,  mild,  good-natured,  inno- 
cent an  old  gentleman  as  can  readily  be  seen. 

*  Roundy,' shouts  the  elegant  Mr.  Slang,aci'oss  the  table,  with  a 
voice  which  makes  liady  Thrum  shudder,  'Tuff,  a  glass  of  wine.' 

Mj"  lord  re]dies  meekly,  'Mr.  Slang,  I  shall  have  very  much 
pleasure.     What  shall  it  be?' 

'  There  is  madeira  near  you,  my  lord,'  says  my  lady,  point- 
ing  to  a  tall  thin  decanter  of  tiie  fashion  of  the  year. 
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'Madeira  !  Marsala,  by  Jove,  your  ladyship  means  !'  shouts 
Mr.  Slang.  '  No,  no,  old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chaff. 
Thrum,  old  boy,  let's  have  some  of  j'our  comet  hock.' 

'  My  Lady  Tlirum,  I  believe  that  is  marsala,'  says  the  knight, 
blushing  a  little,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  his  Sophia.  '  Ajax, 
the  hock  to  Mr.  Slang.' 

'  I'm  in  that,'  yells  Bludyer  from  the  end  of  the  table.  *  My 
lord,  I'll  join  you.' 

*  Mr. ,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  shall  be  very  happy  to 

take  wine  with  you,  sir.' 

"  It  is  Mr.  Bludyer,  the  celebrated  newspaper  writer,' 
whispers  Lady  Thrum. 

'  Bludyer,  Bludyer  ?  A  very  clever  man,  I  dare  say.  lie 
has  a  very  loud  voice,  and  reminds  me  of  Brett.  Does  your 
ladyship  remember  Brett,  who  played  the  "  Fathers,"  at  the 
Hay  market  in  1802?' 

'  What  an  old  stupid  Roundtowers  is  !  '  says  Slang  archly, 
nudging  Mrs.  \yalker  in  the  side.     'How's  Walker,  eh  ?' 

'  My  husband  is  in  the  country,'  replied  Mrs.  Walker  hesi- 
tatingly. 

'Gammon  !  /know  where  he  is  !  Law  bless  you  ! — don't 
blush.  I've  been  there  myself  a  dozen  times.  We  were  talk- 
ing about  quod.  Lady  Thrum.     Were  you  ever  in  college  ?' 

'  I  was  at  the  Commemoration  at  Oxford  in  1814,  when  the 
sovereigns  were  there,  and  at  Cambridge  when  Sir  George 
received  his  degree  of  Dr.  of  Music' 

*  Laud,  Laud,  thaCs  not  the  college  we  mean.* 

'  There  is  also  the  college  in  Gower  Street,  where  my  grand- 
son  ' 

'This  is  the  college  in  Queer  Street,  ma'am,  haw,  haw! 
Mulligan,  you  divvle  [in  an  Irish  accent],  a  glass  of  wine  with 
you.  Wine,  here,  you  waiter  !  Wliat's  your  name,  you  black 
nigger?  'Possum  up  a  gum  tree,  eh  ?  Fill  him  uj).  Dere  he 
go' — imitating  the  MEaiulingo  manner  of  speaking  Knglish. 

In  this  agreeable  way  would  Mr.  Slang  rattle  on,  spoodily 
making  himself  the  center  of  the  conversation,  and  addressing 
graceful  familiarities  to  all  the  gcntleincn  and  ladies  round  him. 

It  was  good  to  see  how  the  littU;  knight,  tlic  most  moral 
and  calm  of  men,  was  compclhMl  to  receive  Mr.  Slang's  storios, 
and  the  frighteneil  air  with  wliirh,  at  the  conclMsion  of  ono  of 
tiiem,  1k'  would  ventun;  upon  a  commendatory  grin.  His  ladv, 
on  her  part  too,  had  l»een  laboriously  civil  ;  and,  on  the  occa- 
sion on  which  I  liad  the  honor  of  meeting  (iiis  gentleman  and 
Mrs.  Walker,  it  was  the  latter  who  gave  the  signal  for  wilh« 
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drawing  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  by  saying,  *  I  think.  Lady 
Thrum,  it  is  quite  time  for  us  to  retire.'  Some  exquisite  joke 
of  Mr.  Slajig's  was  the  cause  of  this  abrupt  disappearance. 
But,  as  they  went  upstairs  to  the  drawing  room.  Lady  Thrum 
took  occasion  to  say,  '  My  dear,  in  the  course  of  3-our  profes- 
sion you  will  have  to  submit  to  many  such  familiarities  on  the 
part  of  persons  of  low  breeding,  such  as  I  fear  Mr.  Slang  is. 
But  let  me  caution  you  against  giving  way  to  your  temper  as 
you  did.  Did  j^ou  not  perceive  that  Z never  allowed  him  to 
see  my  inward  dissatisfaction  ?  And  I  make  it  a  particular 
point  that  you  should  be  very  civil  to  him  to-night.  Your 
interests — our  interests — depend  upon  it.' 

'  And  are  my  interests  to  make  me  civil  to  a  wretch  like 
that  ? ' 

'  Mrs.  Walker,  would  you  wish  to  give  lessons  in  morality 
and  behavior  to  Lady  Tlirum  ?  'said  the  old  lady,  drawing  her- 
self up  with  great  dignity.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  a  very 
strong  desire  indeed  to  conciliate  Mr.  Slang  ;  and  hence  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Sir  George  was  to  have  a  considerable  share  of 
Morrjiana's  earnintjs. 

Mr.  Bhidyer,  the  famous  editor  of  the  Toniahawk,  whose 
jokes  Sir  George  pretended  to  admire  so  much  (Sir  George 
wlio  never  made  a  joke  in  his  life),  was  a  press  bravo  of  con- 
siderable talent  and  no  princii)le,  and  who,  to  use  his  own 
"words,  would  '  back  himself  for  a  slashing  article  against  any 
man  in  England  ! '  He  Avould  not  only  write,  but  fight  on  a 
pinch  ;  was  a  good  scholar,  and  as  savage  in  his  manner  as 
with  his  pen.  Mr.  Squinny  is  of  exactly  the  opposite  school,  as 
delicate  as  milk  and  water,  harmless  in  his  habits,  fond  of  the 
flute  when  the  state  of  his  chest  will  allow  him,  agreat  practicer 
of  waltzing  and  dancing  in  general,  and  in  his  journal  mildly 
malicious.  He  never  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  politeness, 
but  manages  to  insinuate  a  great  deal  that  is  disagreeable  to  an 
author  in  the  course  of  twenty  lines  of  criticism.  Personally  he 
is  quite  respectable,  and  lives  with  two  maiden  aunts  at  Bromp- 
ton.  Nobody,  on  the  contrary,  knows  where  Mr.  Bludyer  lives. 
He  has  houses  of  call,  mysterious  taverns  where  he  may  be 
found  at  particular  hours  by  those  who  need  him,  and  wliere 
panting  publishers  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting  him  up.  For  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a  guinea  he  will  write  a  page  of  praise  or 
abuse  of  any  man  living,  or  on  any  subject,  or  on  any  line  of 
politics.  'Hang  it,  sir,'  says  he,  'pay  me  enough,  and  I  will 
write  down  my  own  father  ! '  According  to  the  state  of  his 
credit,  he  is  dressed  either  almost  in  rags  or  else  in  the  ex- 
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tremest  flush  of  fasliioii.  ^\'itll  tlic  laltt-r  uttiiv  lie  puts  uii  a 
huugbt}'  and  aristocratic  air,  aiul  would  slap  a  duke  on  the 
shoulder.  If  there  is  one  thini"^  more  dangerous  than  to  refuse 
to  lend  him  a  sum  of  money  when  he  asks  for  it,  it  is  to  lend  it 
to  him  ;  for  he  never  i)ays,  and  tiever  ])ar(lons  a  man  to  whom 
he  owes.  '  AValker  refused  to  cash  a  bill  for  me,'  he  had  been 
heard  to  say,  '  and  I'll  do  for  his  wife  when  she  comes  out  on 
the  stage  !'  Mrs.  Walker  and  Sir  George  Thrum  were  in  an 
agony  about  the  Tomahawk ;  hence  the  latter's  invitation  to 
Mr.  Bludyer.  Sir  George  was  in  a  great  tremor  about  the 
J^/owers  oJ'Juxshioii,  hence  his  invitation  to  Mr.  Squinny.  Mr. 
Squinny  was  introduced  to  Lord  Koundtoweis  and  INIr.  Fitz- 
Urse  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  talented  of  our  young 
men  of  genius  ;  and  Fitz,  who  believes  everything  anyone 
tells  him,  was  quite  pleased  to  have  the  honor  of  sitting  lu^ar 
tlie  live  editor  of  a  paper.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Mr, 
Squinny  himself  was  no  less  delighted  ;  I  saw  him  giving  his 
card  to  Fitz-Urse  at  the  end  of  the  second  course. 

No  particular  attention  was  paid  to  Mr.  Desmond  IMulligan. 
Political  enthusiasm  is  his  forte,  lie  lives  and  writes  in  a 
rapture.  He  is,  of  course,  a  member  of  an  inn  of  court,  and 
greatly  addicted  to  after-dinner  speaking  as  a  preparation  for 
the  bar,  where  as  a  young  man  of  genius  he  hopes  one  day  to 
shine.  He  is  almost  the  only  man  to  whom  Bludyer  is  civil, 
for,  if  the  latter  will  fight  doggedlj'  when  there  is  a  necessity 
for  so  doing,  the  former  fights  like  an  Irishman,  and  has  a 
pleasure  in  it.  He  has  been  '  on  the  ground  '  I  don't  know  how 
many  times,  and  quitted  his  country  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
with  government  regarding  certain  articles  published  by  him 
in  the  Plui'nix  newspaper.  With  the  third  bot;le,  he  becomes 
overpow^eringly  great  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  at  that 
period  generally  volunteers  a  couple  or  more  of  Irish  melodies, 
selecting  the  most  melancholy  in  the  collection.  At  five  in  the 
afternoon, )'0u  are  sure  to  seehim  about  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  knows  the  Reform  Club  (he  calls  it  tlie  Uefawrum)  as 
well  as  if  he  were  a  member.  It  is  curious  for  the  conti'mpla- 
tive  mind  to  mark  those  mysterious  hangers-on  of  Irish  i\Iem- 
bersof  Parliament — strange  runners  and  aids-de-camp  Mhicli  all 
the  honorable  gentlemen  ai)])ear  to  possess.  Desmoml,  in  his 
l>()liti(ral  capacity,  is  one  of  these,  and  i)esides  his  calling  as 
reporter  to  a  newspaper,  is  'our  well-informed  correspondent  ' 
of  that  famous  Minister  paper,  the  (imii  Flaij  of  Sk-ihhrrteii. 

W"\\\\  Mr.  Mulligan's  (pjalities  and  history  1  only  became 
subseipu'iitly   accpiainted.     On  the  present  evening  he  made 
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but  a  brief  stay  at  tlie  dinner  table,  being  compelled  b^^  Ids 
professional  duties  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  above  formed  the  party  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to 
dine.  What  other  repasts  Sir  George  Thrum  may  have  given, 
what  assemblies  of  men  of  mere  science  he  may  have  invited 
to  give  their  opinion  regarding  his  prodigy,  what  other  editors 
of  papers  he  may  have  pacified  or  rendered  favorable,  who 
knows  ?  On  the  present  occasion  we  did  not  quit  the  dinner 
table  until  Mr.  Slang,  the  manager,  was  considerably  excited  by 
wine,  and  music  liad  been  heard  for  some  time  in  the  drawing 
room  overhead  during  our  absence.  An  addition  had  been 
made  to  the  Thrum  party  by  the  arrival  of  several  persoiis  to 
spend  the  evening — a  man  to  play  on  the  violin  between  the 
singing,  a  youth  to  pla\'  on  the  piano.  Miss  Ilorsman  to  sing 
with  Mrs.  Walker,  and  other  scientific  characters.  In  a  corner 
sat  a  red-faced  old  lady,  of  whom  the  mistress  of  the  mansion 
took  little  notice  ;  and  a  gentleman  with  a  royal  button,  who 
blushed  and  looked  exceedingly  modest. 

'Hang  me  !' says  Mr.  Bludyer,  who  had  perfectly  good 
reasons  for  recognizing  Mr.  Woolsey,  and  who  on  this  day 
chose  to  assume  his  aristocratic  air;  'there's  a  tailor  in  the 
room  !     What  do  they  mean  by  asking  me  to  meet  tradesmen  ? ' 

*Delancy,m3'^  dear,'  cries  Slang, enteringtlie  room  with  a  reel, 
'  how's  your  precious  health?  Give  us  your  hand !  When  are  we 
to  be  married  ?  Make  room  for  me  on  the  sofa,  that's  a  duck  ! ' 

'  Get  along.  Slang,'  says  Mrs.  Crump,  addressed  by  the  man- 
ager by  her  maiden  name  (artists  generally  drop  the  title  of 
honor  which  people  adopt  in  the  world,  and  call  each  other  by 
their  simple  surnames) — 'get  along.  Slang,  or  I'll  tell  Mrs.  S. !' 
The  enterprising  manager  replies  by  sportively  strii<ing  Mrs. 
Crump  on  the  side  a  blow  which  causes  a  great  giggle  from 
the  lady  insulted,  and  a  most  good-humored  threat  to  box 
Slang's  ears.  I  fear  very  much  that  Morgiana's  mother 
thought  Mr.  Slang  an  exceedingl}^  gentlemanlike  and  agree- 
able person  ;  besides,  she  was  eager  to  have  his  good  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Walker's  singing. 

The  manager  stretched  himself  out  with  much  gracefulness 
on  the  sofa,  supporting  two  little  dumj^y  legs  encased  in  var- 
nished boots  on  a  chair. 

'Ajax,  some  tea  to  Mr.  Slang,' said  my  lady,  looking  to- 
ward that  gentleman  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  some 
alarm,  I  thought. 

'  That's  right,  Ajax,  my  black  prince  ! '  exclaimed  Slang, 
when  the  negro  brouglit  the  required  refreshment  ;  'and  now 
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I  suppose  you'll   be   wanted   in   the  orchestia  yonder.     Don't 
Ajax  play  the  cymbals,  Sir  George?' 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  good — capital  ! '  answered  the  knight, 
exceedingly  frightened  ; '  but  ours  is  not  a  inilitary  band.  Sliss 
Horsman,  Mr.  Craw,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ravenswing,  shall  we  begin 
the  trio?  Silence,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  it  is  a  little  piece 
from  my  opera  of  the  "  Brigand's  liride."  Miss  Horsman  takes 
the  Page's  part,  Mr.  Craw  is  Stiletto  the  Urigaiid,  my  accom- 
plished pu})il  is  the  Bride ; '  and  the  music  began  : 

The  Bride.  The  Page. 

My  heart  with  joy  is  beating,  Her  heart  with  joy  is  beating. 

My  eyes  with  tearb  are  dim.  Her  eyes  are  fixed  on  him. 

The  Brigand. 

My  heart  with  raL'c  is  beating, 

In  blood  my  eyeballs  swim  1 

What  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  music  or  the  sing- 
ing, I,  of  course,  cannot  guess.  Lady  Thrum  sat  o})posite  the 
teacups,  nodding  her  head  and  beating  time  very  gravely. 
Lord  Roundtowers,  by  her  side,  nodded  his  head  too,  for 
a  wliile,  and  then  fell  asleep.  I  should  have  done  the  same  but 
for  the  manager,  whose  actions  were  worthy  of  remark.  He 
sang  Avith  all  the  three  singers,  and  a  great  deal  louder  tlian 
any  of  them  ;  he  shouted  bravo  !  or  hissed  as  he  thought 
proper  ;  he  criticised  all  the  points  of  Mrs.  AValker's  person. 
'She'll  do — a  splendid  arm — you'll  see  her  eyes  in  the  shilling 
galler}^  !  What  sort  of  a  foot  has  she  ?  She's  five  feet  three, 
if  she's  an  inch  !  Bravo — slap  up — capital — hurrah  ! '  and  he 
concluded  by  saying,  Avith  the  aid  of  the  Ravenswing,  he 
would  put  Ligonier's  nose  out  of  joint ! 

The  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Slang  almost  reconciled  Lady  Thrum 
to  the  abruptness  of  his  manners,  and  even  caused  Sir  George 
to  forget  that  his  chorus  had  been  interrupted  by  the  obstrep- 
erous familiarity  of  the  manager. 

*  And  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Bludyer,' said  the  tailor,  de- 
lighted that  his  prot'erfee  should  be  thus  winning  all  hearts, 
'isn't  Mrs.  Walker  a  tip-top  singer,  eh,  sir?' 

'1  think  she's  a  very  bad  one,  Mr.  Woolscy,'  said  the  illus- 
trious autlior,  wishing  to  abbreviate  all  communications  with 
a  tailor  to  whom  lie  owed  £40. 

'Then,  sir,'  says  INIr.  Woolsey,  fiercely.  'I'll — I'll  thank  you 
to  pay  me  my  little  bill  !' 

It  is  true  there  was  no  connection  between  Mrs.  Walker's 
singing  and  Woolsey's  little  bill  ;  that  the'  77/tv<,sir,'  was  jier- 
fectly  illogical  on  Woolsey's  pait  ;  l)ul  it  was  a  very  hap])y  hit 
for   the   future   fortunes  of  Mrs.  Walker.      Who  knows  what 
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would  have  come  of  lier  debut  but  for  tbat  '  Then,  sir,"^  and 
whethei*  a  '  smashing  article '  from  the  Tomahawk  might  not 
have  ruined  her  forever  ? 

'  Are  you  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Walker's  ? '  said  Mr.  Bludyer, 
in  reply  to  the  angry  tailor. 

'What's  that  to  you,  whether  I  am  or  not?'  replied 
Woolsey  tiercel}'.  '  But  I'm  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Walker,  sir  ; 
proud  am  I  to  say  so,  sir  ;  and,  as  the  poet  says,  sir,  "a  little 
learning's  a  dangerous  thing,"  sir  ;  and  I  think  a  man  who 
don't  pay  his  bills  may  keep  his  tongue  quiet,  at  least,  sir,  and 
not  abuse  a  lady,  sir,  whom  everybody  else  praises,  sir.  You 
shan't  humbug  me  any  more,  sir  ;  you  shall  hear  from  my 
attorney  to-morrow,  so  mark  that  ! ' 

'  Hush,  my  dear  Mr.  Woolse}','  cried  the  literary  man, 
*  don't  make  a  noise  ;  come  into  this  window.  Is  Mrs.  Walker 
really  a  friend  of  yours  ? ' 

'  I  told  3^ou  so,  sir.' 

'  Well,  in  that  case,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  serve  her  ; 
and,  look  you,  AVoolsey,  any  article  you  choose  to  send  about 
her  to  the  Tomuhaick  I  promise  you  I'll  put  in.' 

'  TFiV/ you, though?  then  we'llsaynothing  about  the  littlebill.' 

'You  may  do  on  that  point,'  answered  Bludyer  haughtily, 
'exactly  as  you  please.  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  from  my 
duty,  mind  that ;  and  mind,  loo,  tl)at  I  can  write  a  slashing 
article  better  than  any  man  in  England  ;  I  could  crush  her 
by  ten  lines.' 

The  tables  were  now  turned,  and  it  was  Woolsey's  turn  to 
be  alarmed. 

*Pooh  !  pooh  !  I  icas  angry,'  said  he,  'because  you  abused 
Mrs.  Walker,  who's  an  angel  on  earth  ;  but  I'm  very  willing 
to  apologize.  I  say — come — let  me  take  j^our  measure  for 
some  new  clothes,  eh  !  Mr.  B.  ? ' 

'  I'll  come  to  your  shop,'  answered  the  literary  man,  quite 
appeased.     '  Silence  !  they're  beginning  another  song.' 

The  songs,  which  I  don't  attempt  to  describe  (and,  upon 
my  word  and  honor,  as  far  as  /can  understand  matters,  I  be- 
lieve to  this  day  that  Mrs.  Walker  was  onh'  an  ordinary  singer), 
— the  songs  lasted  a  great  deal  longer  than  I  liked  ;  but  I  was 
nailed,  as  it  were,  to  the  spot,  having  agreed  to  sup  at  Knights- 
bridge  barracks  with  Fitz-Urse,  whose  carriage  Avas  ordered  at 
eleven  o'olock. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,'  said  our  old  host  to  me,  '  you 
can  do  me  the  greatest  service  in  the  world.' 

'  Speak,  sir  ! '  said  I. 
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*  Will  you  ask  your  lionorable  and  gallant  friend,  the  cap* 
tain,  to  drive  home  Mr.  Squinny  to  Brompton?' 

'  Can't  3Ir.  Squinny  get  a  cab  ? ' 

Sir  George  looked  particularly  arch.  'Generalship,  my  dear 
young  friend — a  little  harmless  generalship.  Mr.  Squinny  will 
not  give  much  for  my  opinion  of  my  pupil,  but  he  will  value 
very  highly  the  opinion  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Fitz-Urse.' 

For  a  moral  man,  was  not  the  little  knight  a  clever  fellow? 
He  had  bought  Mr.  Squinny  for  a  dinner  worth  ten  shillings, 
and  for  a  ride  in  a  carriage  with  a  lord's  son.  S({uinny  was 
carried  to  Bromj)ton,  and  set  down  at  his  aunt's  door,  delighted 
with  his  newfriend8,and  exceedingly  sick  with  a  cigar  they  had 
made  him  smoke. 

Chapter  VIII. 

IN  "WHICH  MR.  WALKER  SHOWS  GREAT  PRUDENCE  AND 
FORBEARANCE. 

The  describing  of  all  these  persons  does  not  advance 
Morgiana's  story  much.  But  perliaps  some  country  readers 
are  not  acquainted  with  tlie  class  of  persons  by  whose  printed 
opinions  they  are  guided,  and  are  simple  enough  to  imagine 
that  mere  merit  will  make  a  reputation  on  the  stage  or  else- 
where. The  making  of  a  theatrical  success  is  a  much  more 
complicated  and  curious  thing  than  such  persons  fancy  it  to  be. 
Immense  are  tlie  pains  taken  to  get  a  good  Avord  from  Mr. 
This  of  the  Stai\  or  Mr,  That  of  the  Courier,  to  propitiate  the 
favor  of  the  critic  of  the  day,  and  get  the  editors  of  the  metrop- 
olis into  a  good  humor — above  all,  to  have  the  name  of  the 
person  to  be  [)uffed  perpetuall}^  before  the  public.  Artists 
cannot  be  advertised  like  macassar  oil  or  blacking,  and  they 
want  it  to  the  full  as  niuch  ;  hence  endless  ingenuity  must  be 
practiced  in  order  to  keep  a  popular  attention  awake.  Sup- 
pose a  great  actor  moves  from  London  to  Windsor,  the  Brent- 
ford Charnjyion  must  state  that  '  Yesterday  IMr,  ]>lazes  and 
suite  passed  rapidly  through  our  city  ;  the  celebrated  come- 
dian is  engaged,  we  hear,  at  Windsor,  to  give  some  of  his 
inimitable  readings  of  our  great  national  bard  to  the  )nost  i/li/s- 
trioHS  audieNce  in  the  realm.'  This  jtiece  of  intelligence  the 
Ilammersndth  Ohsercer  will  ((ucstion  tlu^  next  week,  as  tlius  : 
'  A  contemj)orary,  the  Jirtiitford  (^/Kiinpioit,  says  that  Blazes 
is  engaged  to  give  Shakspei-e  readings  at  Windsor  to  "  the 
most  illustrious  audience  in  llie  realm."  We  question  this  fact 
very  much.  We  would,  indeed,  that  it  were  true  ;  but  the  most 
illustrious  audienec  in  the  realm  prefer yortvV/zi  melodies  to  the 
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native  icood-notes  wild  of  the  sweet  song  bird  of  Avon.  Mr. 
Blazes  is  simply  gone  to  Eton,  where  his  son,  Master  Massin- 
ger  Blazes,  is  suffering,  we  regret  to  hear,  under  a  severe  attack 
of  the  chicken-pox.  This  complaint  (incidental  to  youth)  has 
raged,  we  understand,  with  frightful  virulence  in  Eton  school.' 

And  if,  after  the  above  paragraphs,  some  London  paper 
chooses  to  attack  the  folly  of  the  provincial  press,  which 
talks  of  My.  Blazes,  and  chronicles  his  movements  as  if  he 
were  a  crowned  head,  what  harm  is  done  ?  Blazes  can  Avrite 
in  his  own  name  to  the  London  journal  and  say  that  it  is  not 
/lis  fault  if  provincial  journals  choose  to  chronicle  his  move- 
ments, and  that  he  Avas  far  from  wishing  that  the  afflictions 
of  those  who  are  dear  to  him  should  form  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic comment,  and  be  held  up  to  public  ridicule.  '  We  had  no 
intention  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  an  estimable  public 
servant,'  writes  the  editor  ;  'and  our  remarks  on  the  chicken- 
pox  were  general,  not  personal.  AVe  sincerely  trust  that  Mas- 
ter Massinger  Blazes  has  recovered  from  that  complaint,  and 
that  he  may  pass  through  the  measles,  the  whooping-cough, 
the  fourth  form,  and  all  other  diseases  to  which  youth  is  sub- 
ject, with  comfort  to  himself  and  credit  to  his  parents  and 
teachers.'  At  his  next  a])pearance  on  the  stage  after  this 
controversy,  a  British  public  calls  for  Blazes  three  times  after 
the  ])lay  ;  and  somehow  there  is  sure  to  be  someone  with  a 
laurel  wreath  in  a  stage  box,  who  flings  that  chaplet  at  the 
inspired  artist's  feet. 

1  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  before  the  debut  of  jNIorgiana 
the  English  press  began  to  heave  and  throb  in  a  convulsive 
manner,  as  if  indicative  of  the  near  birth  of  some  great  thing. 
For  instance,  you  read  in  one  paper  : 

Anecdotaof  Karl  Maria  Von  irefte;-.— Wlien  the  author  of '  Oberon  '  was  in  England,  he 
was  invited  by  a  noble  duke  to  dinner,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  artists 
were  assembled  to  meet  him.  The  signal  being  given  to  descend  to  the  mlle-a-manger, 
the  German  composer  was  invited  by  his  noble  host  (&  bachelor)  to  lead  the  way.  "  Is 
it  not  the  fashion  m  your  country.'  said  he,  simply,  '  for  the  man  of  the  tirst  eminence 
to  take  the  first  place  ?  Here  is  one  whose  genius  entitles  him  to  be  first  anywhere.^ 
And,  so  saying,  be  pointed  to  our  admirable  English  composer.  Sir  George  Thrum. 
The  two  musicians  were  friends  to  the  last,  and  Sir  George  has  still  the  identical  piece 
of  rosin  which  the  author  of  the  '  Freischutz  '  gave  him.— 7"Ae  Moon  (morning  paper), 
2d  June. 

Gewge  III.  a  Composer.— Sir  George  Thrum  has  in  his  possession  the  score  of  an  air, 
the  words  from  '  Samson  Agonistes,  an  autograph  of  the  late  revered  monarch.  We 
hear  that  that  excellent  composer  has  in  store  for  us  not  only  an  opera,  but  a  pupil, 
with  wliose  transcendent  merits  the  elite  of  our  aristocracy  are  already  familiar.— 
Jbid.,  June  5. 

Ml/sic  with  a  Vengeaiice.—The  march  to  the  sound  of  which  the  49th  and  T.5th  regi- 
ments rushed  up  the  breach  of  Badajoz  was  the  celebrated  air  from  '  Britons  Alarmed  ; 
or  the  Siege  of  Bergen -op-Zoom,'  by  our  famous  English  composer.  Sir  George  Thrum. 
Marshal  Davoust  said  that  the  French  line  never  stood  when  that  air  was  performed  to 
the  charge  of  the  bayonet.  We  hear  the  veteran  musician  has  an  opera  now  about  to 
appear,  and  have  no  doubt  that  Old  England  will  now,  as  then,  show  its  superiority 
over  all  foreign  opponents.— ^/6i07t. 
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We  hav3  been  accused  of  preferring  the  produH  of  the  Hranger  to  the  talent  of  our 
own  native  shores  ;  but  those  who  speak  8o  little  know  us.  We  are  faualici  per  la 
mviiica  wherever  it  be,  and  welcome  merit  duns  chaque  nays  du  monde.  What  do  we 
say  ?  Le  vierite  71' a  mint  depays,  as  Napoleon  said  ;  and  Sir  George  Thrum  (Chevalier 
de  I'Ordre  -ie  I'Elepuant  et  Chateau,  de  Panama)  is  a  maestro  whose  fame  uppartient 
a  r Europe. 

We  have  just  heard  tlie  lovely  fleve,  whose  rare  qualities  the  cavaliere  has  brought  to 
perfection— we  have  heard  The  Ravenswing  (  pmin/noi  cacher  tin  nom  (jiie  demain  un 
monde  va  saltier},  and  a  creature  more  beautiful  and  gifted  never  bloomed  belori'  dans 
nosclimats.  She  sang  the  delicious  duet  of  the  '  Nabucodonosore.'  with  Count  Pizzicato, 
with  a  bellezza,  a  grandezzu,  a  rdfjgio,  that  excited  in  the  bosom  of  the  audience  a  cor- 
responding jfMj'Wi';  \\<;t  scherzandow'iX'^  exquisite,  thougli  we  confess  we  thought  the 
v\mt:\\\(\mgJioritura  in  the  passage  in  y  flat  a  leetle,  a  very  leetle  sfoi-zata.  Surely  the 
words, 

•  Giorno  d'orrore, 
Delire,  dolore, 
Nabucodonosore,' 
Bhould  be  given  andante,  and  not  coti  sfrepito :  but  this  is  a  faute  Men  legere  in  the 
midst  of  such  unrivaled  excellence,  and  only  mentioned  here  that  we  may  have  some- 
thing to  criticise. 

We  hear  that  the  enterprising  impresario  of  one  of  the  royal  theaters  has  made  an 
engagement  with  the  Diva  :  and,  if  we  have  a  regret,  it  is  that  she  should  be  compeljed 
to  sing  in  the  unfortunate  language  of  our  rude  northern  clinic,  which  does  not  prefer 
itself  near  so  well  to  the  iiocca  of  the  can/ a  trice  as  do  the  mellifluous  accents  of  the 
Lingua  Toscana,  the  langtie  par  excelletice  of  song. 

The  Ravenswing's  voice  is  a  magnificent  contra-basso  of  nine  octaves.  .  .  — Flowers 
of  Fashion.,  June  10. 

Old  Thrum,  the  composer,  is  bringing  out  an  opera  and  a  pupil.  The  opera  is  good, 
the  pupil  first-rate.  The  opera  will  do  much  more  than  coiiipete  with  the  infernal 
twaddle  and  disgusting  slip-slop  of  Donizetti,  and  the  milk-and-water  fools  who 
imitate  him;  it  will  (and  we  ask  the  readers  of  the  Ttrmahutik  wi've  we  ever  mis- 
taken ?)  surpass  all  these  ;  it  is  good,  of  downright  English  stuflf.  The  airs  are  fresh 
and  pleasing,  the  choruses  large  and  noble,  the  instrumentation  solid  and  rich  ;  the 
music  is  carefully  written.    We  wish  old  Thrum  and  his  opera  well. 

His  pupil  is  a  sure  cart/,  a  splendid  woman  and  a  splendid  singer.  She  is  so  hand- 
some that  she  might  sing  as  much  out  of  tune  as  Miss  Ligonier,  and  the  public  would 
forgive  her  ;  and  sings  so  well  that  were  she  as  ugly  as  the  aforesaid  IJgonier,  the 
audience  would  listen  to  her.  The  Ravenswing,  that  is  her  fantastical  theatrical  name 
(her  real  name  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  notorious  scoundrel  in  the  Fleet,  who  invented 
the  Panama  swindle,  the  Pontine  Marshes  swindle,  tlie  soap  swindle— //ow  are  you  off 
for  soap  Hoiv,  Mr.  W-lk-r?) — the  Ravenswine,  we  say,  will  do.  Slang  has  engaged  her 
at  thirty  guineas  per  week,  and  she  appears  next  month  in  Thrum's  opera,  of  which 
the  words  are  written  by  a  great  ass  with  some  talent— we  mean  Mr.  Mulligan. 

There  is  a  foreign  fool  in  the  Flowers  of  Fashion  who  is  doing  his  best  to  disgust  the 
public  by  his  tilthy  flattery.  It  is  enough"  to  make  one  sick.  VV'hy  is  the  foreign  beast 
not  kicked  out  of  the  paper  ?—  The  Tomahawk,  June  17. 

Tlie  three  first  '  anecdotes '  wa're  supplied  by  Mulligan  to 
his  paper,  Avitli  many  others  which  need  not  here  he  re})eated  ; 
lie  kept  them  up  with  amazing  energy  and  variety.  Anecdotes 
of  Sir  George  Thrum  met  you  unexpectedly  in  queer  corners 
of  country  papers  ;  ])uffs  of  the  English  school  of  music 
appeared  perpetually  in  'notices  to  corres|)ondents'  in  the 
Sunday  prints,  some  of  wliich  INIr.  Slang  commanded,  and  in 
others  over  which  the  indefatigable  JMulligan  had  a  control. 
This  youth  was  the  soul  of  the  little  conspiracy  for  raising 
Morgiana  into  fame  ;  and  humble  as  he  is,  and  great  aiul 
respectable  as  is  Sir  (Tcorge  Thrum,  it  is  my  Itelief  that  the 
Ravenswing  would  never  have  been  the  Havenswing  she  is  but 
for  the  ingenuity  and  energy  of  the  honest  Hibernian  reporter. 

It  is  ordy  the  business  of  the  great  man  wlui  writes  the  leail- 
iiig  articles  which  appear  in  the  large  type  of  the  daily  pa])ers 
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to  comi)ose  those  astonisliiiig  pieces  of  eloquence  ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  paper  are  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  sub-editor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  select  paragraphs,  reject  or  receive  horrid 
accidents,  police  reports,  etc.;  with  which,  occupied  as  he  is 
in  the  exercise  of  his  tremendous  functions,  the  editor  himself 
caTinot  be  expected  to  meddle.  The  fate  of  Europe  is  his 
province  ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the  great  questions 
of  state  demand  the  editor's  attention  :  the  humble  puff,  tlie 
paragraph  about  the  last  murder,  or  the  state  of  the  crops,  or 
the  sewers  in  Chancery  Lane,  is  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
sub.;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what  a  prodigious  number  of 
Irishmen  exist  among  the  sub-editors  of  London.  When  the 
Liberator  enumerates  the  services  of  his  countrymen — how  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  Avas  won  by  the  L'ish  Brigade,  how  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  Irisli  regi- 
ments, and  enumerates  other  acts  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Milesian  heroism  and  genius — he  ought  at  least  to  mention 
the  Irisli  brigade  of  the  press,  and  the  amazing  services  they 
do  to  this  country. 

The  truth  is,  the  Irish  reporters  and  soldiers  appear  to  do 
their  duty  right  well  ;  and  ray  friend  Mr.  Mulligan  is  one  of 
the  former.  Having  the  interests  of  his  opera  and  the  Ravens- 
wing  strongly  at  lieart,  and  being  among  his  brethren  an 
exceedingly  popular  fellow,  he  managed  matters  so  that  never 
a  day  passed  but  some  paragraph  appeared  somewhere  regard- 
ing tlie  new  singer,  in  whom,  for  their  countryman's  sake,  all 
his  brothers  and  sub-editors  felt  an  interest. 

These  puffs,  destined  to  make  known  to  all  the  world  the 
merits  of  the  Ravenswing,  of  course  had  an  effect  upon  a  gen- 
tleman very  closely  connected  with  that  lady,  the  resi)ectable 
prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  Captain  Walker.  As  long  as  he  received 
his  weekly  two  guineas  from  Mr.  Woolsey,  and  the  occasional 
half  crowns  which  his  wife  could  spare  in  her  almost  daily 
visits  to  him,  he  had  never  troubled  himself  to  inquire  what 
her  pursuits  were,  and  had  allowed  her  (though  the  worthy 
woman  longed  with  all  her  might  to  betray  herself)  to  keep 
her  secret.  He  was  far  from  thinking,  indeed,  that  his  Avife 
would  prove  such  a  treasure  to  him. 

But  when  tlie  Aoice  of  fame  and  the  columns  of  the  public 
journals  brouglit  him  each  day  some  new  story  regarding  the 
merits,  genius,  and  beautA'  of  the  Ravenswing  ;  Avlien  rumors 
readied  him  that  she  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Sir  George 
Thrum  ;  when  she  brouglit  him  five  guineas  after  singing  at 
the  Pliilharnionic  (other  five  the  good  soul  had  spent  in  purchas- 
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\ng  some  smart  now  cockades,  hats,  cloaks,  and  laces  for  her 
little  son) ;  when,  finally,  it  was  said  that  Slang,  the  great  man- 
ager, offered  her  an  engagement  at  thirty  guineas  per  week,  Mr. 
Walker  became  exceedingly  interested  in  his  wife's  proceed- 
ings, of  which  he  demanded  from  her  the  fullest  explanation. 

Using  his  marital  authority,  he  absolutely  forbade  Mrs. 
Walker's  appearance  on  the  public  stage  ;  he  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Thrum  a  letter  expressive  of  his  highest  indignation 
that  negotiations  so  important  should  ever  have  been  com- 
menced without  his  authoi'ization  ;  and  he  wrote  to  his  dear 
Slang  (for  these  gentlemen  were  very  intimate,  and  in  the 
course  .of  his  transactions  as  an  agent  Mr.  W.  had  had  many 
dealings  with  Mr.  S.)  asking  his  dear  Slang  whether  the  latter 
thought  his  friend  Walker  would  be  so  green  as  to  allow  his 
Avife  to  appear  on  the  stage,  and  he  remain  in  prison  with  all 
his  debts  on  his  liead. 

And  it  was  a  curious  thing  now  to  behold  how  eager  those 
very  creditors  who  but  yesterday  (and  with  perfect  correct- 
ness) had  denounced  Mr,  Walker  as  a  swindler  ;  who  had  re- 
fused to  come  to  any  composition  with  him,  and  had  sworn 
never  to  release  him  ;  how  they  on  a  sudden  became  quite 
eager  to  corae  to  an  arrangement  with  him,  and  offered,  nay, 
begged  and  praj-ed,  him  to  go  free,  only  giving  them  his  own 
and  Mrs.  Walker's  acknowledgnient  of  their  debt,  with  a 
promise  that  a  part  of  the  lady's  salary  shoidd  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  claim. 

*  The  lady's  salarj^  ! '  said  Mr,  Walker  indignantly  to  these 
gentlemen  and  their  attorneys.  '  Do  you  su])pose  I  will  allow 
Mrs.  Walker  to  go  on  the  stage  ?  Do  you  sup])ose  I  am  such 
a  fool  as  to  sign  bills  to  the  full  amount  of  these  claims  against 
me,  when  in  a  few  months  more  I  can  walk  out  of  prison  with- 
out P'T-ying  a  shilling  ?  Gentlemen,  you  take  Howard  AValker 
for  an  idiot.  I  like  the  Fleet,  and  rather  tlian  pay  I'll  stay 
here  for  these  ten  years.' 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  captain's  determination  to  make 
some  advantageous  bargain  for  himself  with  his  creditors  and 
the  gentlemen  who  Avere  interested  in  l)ringiiig  forward  Mrs. 
Walker  on  the  stage.  And  Avho  can  say  that  in  so  determin- 
ing he  did  not  act  with  laudable  prudence  and  justice? 

'  You  do  not,  surely,  consider,  my  very  dear  sir,  that  half 
the  amount  of  ^Irs.  Walker's  salaries  is  too  much  for  my  im- 
nusnse  trouble  and  pains  in  teaching  her  ?' cried  Sir  George 
Thrum  (who,  in  reply  to  Walker's  note,  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent to  wait  personally  on  that  gentleman).     '  Remember  that 
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I  am  the  first  master  in  England  ;  tliat  I  have  the  best  interest 
in  England  ;  that  I  can  bring  her  out  at  the  Palace,  and  at 
every  concert  and  musical  festival  in  England  ;  that  I  am 
obliged  to  teach  her  every  single  note  that  she  utters  ;  and 
that  without  me  she  could  no  more  sing  a  song  than  her  little 
baby  could  walk  without  its  nurse.' 

'I  believe  about  half  what  you  say,'  said  Mr.  Walker. 

'  My  dear  Captain  Walker  !  would  you  question  mj'  integ- 
rity ?  W^ho  was  it  that  made  Mrs.  Millington's  fortune — the 
celebrated  Mrs.  ]Millington,  who  has  now  got  £100,000  ?  Who 
Avas  it  that  brought  out  the  finest  tenor  in  Europe,  Poppleton  ? 
Ask  the  musical  world,  ask  those  great  artists  themselves,  and 
they  will  tell  you  they  owe  their  reputation,  their  fortune,  to 
Sir  George  Thrum. 

'It  is  very  likel}^'  replied  the  captain  coolly.  'You  are  a 
good  master,  I  dare  say.  Sir  George  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to 
article  Mrs.  Walker  to  you  for  three  ja-ars,  and  sign  her  articles 
in  the  Fleet.  Mrs.  Walker  shan't  sing  till  I'm  a  free  man, 
that's  flat ;  if  I  stay  here  till  you're  dead  she  shan't.' 

'  Gracious  powers,  sir  !  '  exclaimed  Sir  George,  '  do  you 
expect  me  to  pay  your  debts?' 

'Yes,  old  boy,'  answered  the  captain,  '  and  to  give  me  some- 
thing handsome  in  hand,  too  ;  and  that's  my  ultimatum  ;  and 
so  I  wish  you  good-morning,  for  I'm  engaged  to  play  a  match 
at  tennis  1  elow.' 

This  little  interview  exceedingly  frightened  the  worthy 
knight,  who  went  home  to  his  lady  in  a  delirious  state  of  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  audacity  of  Captain  Walker. 

Mr.  Slang's  interview  with  him  was  scarcel}'  more  satisfac- 
tory. He  owed,  he  said  £4000.  His  creditors  might  be 
brought  to  compound  for  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  He 
Avould  not  consent  to  allow  his  wife  to  make  a  single  engage- 
ment until  the  creditors  were  satisfied,  and  until  he  had  a 
handsome  sum  in  hand  to  begin  the  world  with.  '  Unless  my 
wife  comes  out,  you'll  be  in  the  Gazette  j-ourself,  you  know  you 
will.     So  3'ou  may  take  her  or  leave  her,  as  you  think  fit.' 

'  Let  her  sing  one  night  as  a  trial,'  said  Mr.  Slang. 

*  If  she  sings  one  night,  the  creditors  will  want  their  money 
in  full,'  replied  the  captain.  '  I  shan't  let  her  labor,  poor  thing, 
for  the  profit  of  those  scoundrels  !  '  added  the  jjrisoner  with 
much  feeling.  And  Slang  left  him,  with  much  greater  respect 
for  AValker  than  he  had  ever  before  possessed.  He  was  struck 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  man  who  could  triumph  over  mis- 
fortunes, na}',  make  misfortune  itself  an  engine  of  good  luck. 
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Mrs.  Walker  was  instructed  instantly  lo  have  a  severe  sore 
ihroat.  The  journals  in  Mr.  Slang's  interest  deplored  this 
illness  pathetically  ;  while  the  papers  iji  the  interest  of  the 
opposition  theater  iuagnifie<l  it  with  great  malice.  'The  new 
singer,'  said  one,  '  the  great  wonder  which  Slang  promised  us, 
is  as  hoarse  as  a  raven!''  'Dr.  Thorax  pronounces,'  wrote 
another  paper,  '  that  the  quinsy  which  has  suddenly  prostrated 
Mrs.  Ravenswing,  whose  singing  at  the  Philharmonic,  pre- 
vious to  her  appearance  at  the  T.  R ,  excited   so  much 

applause,  has  destroyed  the  lady's  voice  forever.  We  luckily 
need  no  other  prima  donna,  when  that  place,  as  nightly  thou- 
sands acknowledge,  is  held  by  Miss  Ligonier.'  The  Looker- 
on  said,  'That  althougli  some  well-informed  contemporaries  had 
decIaredMrs.  W.  Ravenswing'scomplaintto  be  a  quinsy,  othei's, 
on  whose  authorit}''  they  could  equally  rely,  had  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  consumption.  At  all  events  she  was  in  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  state  ;  from  which,  tliough  we  do  not  expect,  we 
heartily  trust  she  may  recover.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  lady,  some  saying  that  she  was  altogether  inferior  to 
Miss  Ligonier,  while  other  connoisseurs  declare  the  latter  to  be 
be  no  means  so  accomplished  a  person.  This  point,  we  fear,' 
continued  the  Looker-on,  '  can  never  now  be  settled  ;  unless, 
which  we  fear  is  improbaljle,  Mrs.  Ravenswing  should  ever  so 
far  recover  as  to  be  able  to  make  her  debut  •  and  even  then, 
the  new  singer  will  not  have  a  fair  chance  unless  her  voice  and 
strength  shall  be  fully  restored.  This  information,  which  we 
have  from  exclusive  resources,  maj^  be  relied  on,'  concluded 
the  Looker-on,  '  as  authentic' 

It  was  Mr.  ^Valker  himself,  that  artful  and  audacious  Fleet 
prisoner,  who  concocted  those  very  paragraphs  ag.'^inst  his  wife's 
health  which  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  Ligonier  j)arty. 
The  partisans  of  that  lady  were  delighted,  the  creditors  of  Mr. 
Walker  astounded,  at  reading  them.  Even  Sir  (xeorge  Thrum 
was  taken  in, and  came  to  the  Fleet  prison  in  considerable  al.irm. 

'  Mum's  the  word,  my  good  sir  ! '  said  Mr.  Walker.  '  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  arrangements  with  the  creditors.' 

Well,  these  arrangements  were  finally  made.  It  does  not 
matter  how  many  shillings  in  the  pound  satisfied  the  rapacious 
creditors  of  Morgiana's  husband.  But  it  is  certain  tliat  her 
voice  returned  to  her  all  of  a  sudden  upon  the  captain's  re- 
lease. Tlie  papers  of  the  Midligan  fad  ion  iig.iiu  t  rumpeted  her 
perfections  ;  tire  agreement  with  Mr.  Slang  was  concluded  ; 
that  with  Sir  (4eorge  Tiirum  the  great  composer  satisfactorily 
arranged  ;  and  the  new  opera  underlined  in  immense  capitals 
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in  the  bills,  and  put  in  rehearsal  with  immense  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  scene  jjainter  and  costumer. 

Need  we  tell  with  what  triumphant  success  the  '  Brigand's 
Bride  '  was  received  ?  All  the  Irish  sub-editors  the  next  morn- 
ing took  care  to  have  such  an  account  of  it  as  made  Miss 
Ligonier  and  Baroski  die  with  envj'.  All  the  reporters  who 
could  spare  time  were  in  the  boxes  to  support  their  friend's 
work.  All  the  journeymen  tailors  of  the  establishment  of  T.in- 
sey,  Woolsey  &  Co.,  had  pit  tickets  given  to  them,  and  ap- 
plauded with  all  their  might.  All  5lr.  Walker's  friends  of 
the  Regent  Club  lined  the  side-boxes  with  white  kid  gloves  ; 
and  in  a  little  box  by  themselves  sat  Mrs.  Crump  and  Mr, 
Woolse}',  a  great  deal  too  much  agitated  to  applaud — so  agi- 
tated that  Woolsey  even  forgot  to  fling  down  the  bouquet  he 
had  brought  for  the  Ravenswing. 

But  there  was  no  lack  of  those  horticultural  ornaments. 
The  theater  servants  wheeled  away  a  wheelbarrowful  (which 
were  flung  on  the  stage  the  next  night  over  again)  ;  and  Mor- 
giana  blushing,  panting,  weeping,  was  led  off  by  Mr.  Poppleton, 
the  eminent  tenor,  who  had  crowned  her  with  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  chaplets. 

Here  she  flew  to  her  liusbaTul,  and  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  He  was  flirting  behind  the  side-scenes  with  Mile. 
Flicflac,  who  had  been  dancing  in  the  divertissement  ;  and  was 
probal)ly  the  only  man  in  the  theater  of  those  who  Avitnessed 
the  embrace  that  did  not  care  for  it.  Even  Slang  was  affected, 
and  said  with  perfect  sincerity  that  he  wished  he  had  been  in 
Walker's  place.  The  manager's  fortune  was  ma<le,  at  least 
for  the  season.  He  acknowledged  so  much  to  Walker,  who 
took  a  week's  salary  for  his  wife  in  advance  that  very  night. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  grand  supper  in  the  greenroom. 
The  terrible  Mr.  Bludyer  appeared  in  a  new  coat  of  the  well- 
known  Woolsey  cut,  and  the  little  tailor  himself  and  Mrs. 
Crump  were  not  the  least  happy  of  the  part}'.  But  Avhen  the 
Ravenswing  took  Woolsey's  hand,  and  said  she  would  never 
have  been  there  but  for  him,  j\Ir.  Walker  looked  very  grave, 
andhinted  to  her  that  she  must  not,  in  her  position,  encourage 
the  attentions  of  persons  in  that  rank  of  life.  '  I  shall  pay,'  said 
he  proudly, '  every  farthing  that  is  owing  to  Mr.  Woolsey,  and 
shall  employ  him  for  the  future.  But  you  understand,  my  love, 
that  one  cannot  at  one's  own  table  receive  one's  own  tailor.' 

Slang  proposed  Morgi ana's  health  in  a  tre/nendous  speech, 
which  elicited  cheers,  and  laughter,  and  sobs,  such  as  only 
managers  have  the  art  of  drawing  from  the  theatrical  gentle- 
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men  and  ladies  in  tlieir  employ.  Il  was  observed,  especially 
among  tlie  clionis  singers  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  table,  that  their 
emotion  was  intense.  They  had  a  meeting  the  next  day  and 
voted  a  piece  of  plate  to  Adolphus  Slang,  Esq.,  for  his  eminent 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  drama. 

Walker  returned  thanks  for  his  lady.  That  was,  he  said, 
the  proudest  moment  of  his  life.  He  was  proud  to  think  that 
he  had  educated  her  for  the  stage,  happy  to  think  that  his  suf- 
ferings had  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  his  exertions  in  her  be- 
half v/ere  crowned  with  full  success.  In  her  name  and  his  own 
lie  thanked  the  company,  and  sat  down,  and  was  once  more 
particularly  attentive  to  ]Mlle.  Flicflac. 

Then  came  an  oration  from  Sir  George  Thrum,  in  reply  to 
Slang's  toast  to  him.  It  was  very  much  to  the  same  effect  as 
the  speech  by  Walker,  the  two  gentlemen  attributing  to  them- 
selves individually  the  merit  of  bringing  out  JNIrs.  Walker.  He 
concluded  by  stating  that  he  should  always  hold  Mrs.  Walker 
as  the  daughter  of  his  heart,  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life 
should  love  and  cherish  her.  It  is  certain  that  Sir  George  was 
exceedingly  elated  that  niglit,  and  would  have  been  scolded  b}' 
his  lady  on  his  return  home,  but  for  the  triumph  of  the  evening. 

Mulligan's  speech  of  thanks,  as  author  of  the  '  l^rigand's 
Bride,'  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  extremely  tedious.  It 
seemed  there  would  be  no  end  to  it  ;  when  he  got  upon  the 
subject  of  Ireland  especially,  which  somehow  was  found  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  music  and  the  theater. 
Even  the  choristers  pooh-poohed  this  speech,  coming  though 
it  did  from  the  successful  author  whose  songs  of  wine,  love, 
and  battle  they  had  been  repeating  that  night. 

The  '  Brigand's  Bride  '  ran  for  many  nights.  Its  choruses 
were  tuned  on  the  organs  of  the  day.  Morgiana's  airs,  '  'i'he 
Rose  upon  my  Balcony,'  and  'The  Lightning  on  the  Cataract ' 
(recitative  and  scena),  were  on  everybody's  lips,  and  brought 
so  many  guineas  to  Sir  George  Thrum  that  he  was  encouraged 
to  have  his  portrait  engraved,  which  still  nipy  be  seen  in  the 
music  shoj)S.  Not  many  persons,  I  believe,  bouglit  proof  im- 
pressions of  the  plate,  price  two  guineas  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  young  (Jerks  in  banks,  and  all  xho  fast  young 
men  of  the  universities,  had  ])ietures  of  (he  Havenswingin  tlieir 
apartments — as  IJioiidetta  (the  Brigand's  Uridc),  as  Zclyma  (in 
the  '  Nuptials  of  lU'iiares '),  as  liarbareska  (in  the  '  Aline  of 
Tol>olsk  '),  and  in  all  her  famous  cli.'iracter.>+.  In  the  latter  she 
disguises lierBeir  as  an  Uhlan,  in  order  to  save  hei-  father,  w  ho  is 
in  prison  ;  and  the  Kavenswing  looked  so  fascinating  in  this 
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costume,  in  pantaloons  and  yellow  boots,  that  Slang  was  for  hav- 
ing herinstantly  in  Captain  MacheatL,  whence  arose  tlieirquarrel. 

She  was  replaced  at  Slang's  theater  by  Snooks,  the  rhinoc- 
eros tamer,  with  his  breed  of  wild  buffaloes.  Their  success 
was  immense.  Slang  gave  a  supper,  at  which  all  the  company 
burst  into  tears  ;  and  assembling  in  the  greenroom  next  day, 
they,  as  usual,  voted  a  piece  of  plate  to  Adolphus  Slang,  Esq., 
for  his  eminent  services  to  the  drama. 

In  the  Captain  Maclieath  dispute  Mr.  Walker  would  have 
had  his  wife  yield  ;  but  on  this  point,  and  for  once,  she  dis- 
obe^^ed  her  husband  and  left  the  theater.  And  when  Walker 
cursed  her  (according  to  his  wont)  for  her  abominable  selfish- 
ness and  disregard  of  his  property,  she  burst  into  tears  and 
said  she  had  spent  but  twenty  guineas  on  herself  and  baby 
during  the  year,  thather  theatrical  dressmaker's  bills  were  yet 
unpai(l,  and  that  she  had  never  asked  him  how  much  he  spent 
on  that  odious  YvencXx  figurante. 

All  this  was  true,  except  aboutthe  YvQwch  figurante.  Walker, 
as  the  lord  and  master,  received  all  Morgiana's  earnings,  and 
spent  them  as  a  gentleman  should.  He  gave  very  neat  dinners 
at  a  cottage  in  the  Regent's  Park  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  lived 
in  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square),  he  played  a  good  deal  at 
the  Regent ;  but  as  to  the  Yvewch.  fig urante,'\tm.\\?>t  be  confessed 
that  Mrs.  Walker  was  in  a  sad  error  ;  that  lady  and  the  cap- 
tain had  parted  long  ago  ;  it  was  ]\Ime.  Dolores  de  Tras-os- 
Montes  wlio  inhabited  the  cottage  in  St.  John's  Wood  now. 

But  if  some  little  errors  of  this  kind  might  be  attributable  to 
the  captain,  on  the  other  hand,  when  his  wife  was  in  the  prov- 
inces, he  was  the  most  attentive  of  husbands  ;  made  all  her 
bargains,  and  received  every  shilling  before  he  would  permit 
her  to  sign  a  note.  Tlius  he  prevented  her  from  being  cheated, 
as  a  person  of  her  easy  temper  doubtless  would  have  been, 
by  designing  managers  and  needy  concert-givers.  They 
always  traveled  with  four  horses,  and  Walker  was  adored  in 
every  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  England.  The  waiters  flew 
at  his  bell.  The  chambermaids  were  afraid  he  was  a  sad 
naughty  man,  and  thought  his  wife  no  such  great  beauty  ;  the 
landlords  preferred  him  to  any  duke.  He  never  looked  at  their 
bills,  not  he  !  In  fact  his  income  was  at  least  four  thousand  a 
year  for  some  years  of  liis  life. 

Master  Woolsey  Walker  was  put  to  Dr.  Wapshot's  semi- 
nary, whence,  after  man}'  disputes  on  the  doctor's  part  as  to 
fretting  liis  half-year's  accounts  paid,  and  after  much  complaint 
\)i  ill-treatment  on  the  little  boy's  side,  he  was  withdrawn,  and 
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placed  under  the  care  of  ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Swishtail,  at  Turnliain 
Green  ;  where  all  liis  bills  are  paid  by  liis  godfather,  now  the 
liead  of  the  firm  of  Woolsey  &  Co. 

As  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Walker  still  declines  to  see  him  ;  but 
he  has  not,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  paid  the  sums  of  money 
which  he  threatened  to  refund  ;  and,  as  he  is  seldom  at  home, 
the  worthy  tailor  can  come  to  Green  Street  at  his  leisure.  He  and 
Mrs.  Crump  and  Mrs.  Walker  often  take  the  omnibus  to  Brent- 
ford, and  a  cake  with  them  to  little  Woolsey  at  school;  to  whom 
the  tailor  says  he  will  leave  every  shilling  of  his  property. 

The  AV^alkers  have  no  other  children  ;  but  when  she  takes 
her  airing  in  the  Park  she  always  turns  away  at  the  sight  of  a 
low  phaeton,  in  which  sits  a  woman  with  rouged  cheeks,  and  a 
great  number  of  overdressed  children  with  a  French  bonne, 
whose  name,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  Mme.  Dolores  de 
Tras-os-Montes.  Mme.  de  Tras-os-Montes  always  puts  a  great 
gold  glass  to  her  eye  as  the  Ravenswing's  carriage  passes,  and 
looks  into  it  with  a  sneer.  The  two  coachmen  used  alwa3's  to 
exchange  queer  winks  at  each  other  in  the  ring,  until  Mme.  de 
Tras-os-Montes  lately  adopted  a  tremendous  chasseur,  with 
huge  whiskers  and  a  green-and-gold  livery  ;  since  which  time 
the  formerly  named  gentlemen  do  not  recognize  each  other. 

The  Ravenswing's  life  is  one  of  perpetual  triumph  on  the 
stage  ;  and,  as  every  one  of  the  fashionable  men  about  town 
lias  been  in  love  with  her,  you  may  fancy  what  a  pretty  char- 
acter she  has.  Lady  Thrum  would  die  sooner  than  speak  to 
that  unhappy  young  woman  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Thrums  have  a 
new  pupil,  who  is  a  siren  without  the  dangerous  qualities  of 
one,  who  has  the  person  of  a  Venus  and  the  mind  of  a  Muse, 
and  who  is  coming  out  at  one  of  the  theaters  immediately. 
Baroski  says,  '  De  liddle  Rafenschwing  is  just  as  font  of  ine 
as  effer  !  '  People  are  very  shy  about  receiving  her  in  society, 
and  when  she  goes  to  sing  at  a  concert  Miss  Prim  starts  up 
and  skurries  off  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm,  lest  '  that 
person  '  should  speak  to  her. 

Walker  is  voted  a  good,  easy,  rattling,  gentlemanlj'-  fellow, 
and  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.  His  wife,  thev  say,  is 
dreadfully  extravagant  ;  and,  indeed,  since  his  mari'iage,  and 
in  spite  of  his  wife's  large  income,  he  h:'s  been  in  the  Bench 
several  times  ;  but  she  signs  some  bills  and  he  comes  out  again, 
and  is  as  ga}"^  and  genial  as  ever.  All  mercantile  speculations 
he  has  wisely  long  since  given  up  ;  he  likes  to  throw  a  main 
of  an  evening,  as  I  have  said,  and  to  take  his  couple  of  bottles 
at  dinner.     (Jn  Friday  he  attends  at  the  theater  for  his  wife's 
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salary,  and  transacts  no  other  business  during  the  week.  He 
grows  exceedingly  stout,  dyes  his  hair,  and  has  a  bloated 
purple  look  about  the  nose  and  cheeks  very  different  from  that 
wliich  first  charmed  the  lieart  of  Morgiana. 

By  the  way  Eglantine  has  been  turned  out  of  the  Bower  of 
Bloom  and  now  keeps  a  shop  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Going 
down  thither  last  year  without  a  razor,  I  asked  a  fat,  seedy 
man,  lolling  in  a  faded  nankeen  jacket  at  the  door  of  a  tawdr}'' 
little  shop  in  the  Pantiles,  to  shave  me.  He  said  in  reply, 
'Sir,  I  do  not  practice  in  that  branch  of  the  profession  ! '  and 
turned  back  into  the  little  shop.  It  was  Archibald  Eglantine. 
But  in  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  he  still  has  his  captain's 
uniform  and  his  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  of  Panama. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

G.    FITZ-BOODLE,   ESQ.,   TO  O.   TORKE,   ESQ. 

ZuM  Trierischen  Hof,  Coblenz,  July  10, 1843. 

Mt  Dear  Yorke  :  The  8tory  of  the  Ravent-vviug  was  written  a  long  time  since,  and  I 
never  could  account  for  the  bad  taste  of  the  publishers  of  the  metropolis  who  refused 
It  an  insertion  in  their  various  magazines.  This  fact  would  never  have  been  alluded  to 
but  for  the  following  circumstance  : 

Only  yesterday,  as  I  was  dining  at  this  excellent  hotel,  I  remarked  a  bald-headed 
gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  w-ho  looked  like  a  colonel  on  half  pay,  and 
by  his  side  a  lady  and  a  little  boy  of  twelve,  whom  the  gentleman  was  cramming  with 
an  amazing  quantity  of  cherries  and  cakes.  A  stout  old  dame  in  a  wonderful  cap  and 
ribbons  was  seated  by  the  lady's  side,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  they  were  English,  and  I 
thought  I  had  already  made  their  acquaintance  elsewhere. 

The  younger  of  the  ladies  at  last  made  a  bow,  with  an  accompanying  blush. 

'Surely,'  said  I,  '  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Ravenswing  ?' 

'Mrs.  WooLSET,  sir,'  said  the  gentleman  ;  'my  wife  has  long  since  left  the  stage;' 
and  at  this  the  old  lady  in  the  wonderful  cap  trod  on  my  toes  very  severely,  and  nodded 
her  head  and  all  her  ribbons  in  a  most  mysterious  way.  Presently  the  two  ladies  rose 
and  left  the  table,  the  elder  declaring  that  she  heard  the  baby  crying. 

'  Woolsey,  my  dear,  go  with  your  mamma,'  said  Mr.  Woolsey,  patting  the  boy  on  the 
head  ;  the  young  gentleman  obeyed  the  command,  carrying  off  a  plate  of  macaroons 
with  him. 

'  Yonr  son  is  a  fine  boy,  sir,'  said  I. 

'My  stepson,  sir,'  answered  Mr.  Woolsey  ;  and  added  in  a  louder  voice,  'I  knew 
you,  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle,  at  once,  but  did  not  mention  your  name  for  fear  of  agitating  my 
wife.  She  don't  like  to  have  the  memory  of  old  times  renewed,  sir  ;  her  former  hus- 
band, whom  you  knew.  Captain  Walker,  made  her  very  unhappy.  He  died  in  America, 
sir,  of  this,  I  fear '  (pointing  to  the  bottle),  'and  Mrs.  W.  quitted  the  stage  a  year 
before  I  quitted  business.    Are  you  going  on  to  Wiesbaden  ?' 

They  went  off  in  their  carriage  that  evening,  the  boy  on  the  box  making  great  efforts 
to  blow  out  of  the  postilion's  tasseled  horn. 

I  am  glad  that  poor  Morgiana  is  happy  at  last,  and  hasten  to  inform  you  of  the  fact; 
I  am  going  to  visit  the  old  haunts  of  my  youth  at  Pumpernickel.    Adieu. 

Yours,  G.  F.-B. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  FRANK  BERRY. 
Chapter  I. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  SLAUGHTER  HOUSE. 

I  AM  very  fond  of  reading  about  battles,  and  have  most  of 
Marlborough's  and  Wellington's  at  my  fingers'  ends  ;  but  tlie 
most  tremendous  combat  I  ever  saw,  and  one  that  interests 
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me  to  tlujik  of  more  tlian  Malplaquet  or  "Waterloo  (which,  by 
the  way,  has  grown  to  be  a  downright  nuisance,  so  much  do 
men  talk  of  it  afterdinner,  prating  mostdisgustingly  about '  the 
Prussians  coming  up,'  and  what  not) — I  say,  the  most  tremen- 
dous combat  ever  known  was  that  between  JJerry  and  Biggs, 
the  gown  boy,  wliich  commenced  in  a  certain  place  called 
Middle  Briars,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cloisters  that  run 
along  the  side  of  the  playground  of  Slaughter  House  School, 
near  Sinlthtield,  London.  It  was  there,  madam,  that  your 
humble  servant  had  the  honor  of  acquiring,  after  six  years' 
labor,  that  immense  fund  of  classical  knowledge  which  in  after 
life  has  been  so  exceedingly  useful  to  him. 

Tiie  circumstances  of  the  quarrel  were  these  :  Biggs,  the 
gown  boy  (a  man  who,  in  those  days,  I  thought  was  at  least 
seven  feet  high,  and  was  quite  thunderstruck  to  find  in  after 
life  tliat  he  measured  no  more  than  five  feet  four),  was  what 
we  called  '  second  cock '  of  the  school  ;  the  first  cock  was  a 
great  big,  good-humored,  lazy,  fair-haired  fellow.  Old  Haw- 
kins by  name,  who,  because  he  was  large  and  good  humored, 
liurt  nobody.  Biggs,  on  the  contrarj^  was  a  sad  bully  ;  he  had 
half  a  dozen  fags,  and  beat  them  all  unmercifully.  Moreover,  he 
had  a  little  brother,  a  boarder  in  Potky's  house,  whom,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  he  hated  and  maltreated  worse  than  an3'one  else. 

Well,  one  day,  because  young  Biggs  had  not  brought  his 
brother  his  hoops,orhad  not  caught  a  ball  at  cricket,  or  for  some 
other  equally  good  reason,  Biggs  the  elder  so  belabored  the  poor 
little  fellow  that  Berry,  who  was  saimtering  by,  and  saw  the 
dreadful  blows  which  the  elder  brother  was  dealing  to  the 
younger  with  his  hockey-stick,  felt  a  compassion  for  the 
little  fellow  (perhaps  he  had  a  jealousy  against  Biggs,  and 
wanted  to  try  a  few  rounds  with  him,  but  that  I  can't  vouch 
for)  ;  however.  Berry,  passing  by,  stopped  and  said,  '  Don't 
you  think  you  have  thrashed  the  bo}^  enough.  Biggs  ? '  He 
spoke  this  in  a  very  civil  tone,  for  he  never  would  have  thought 
of  interfering  rudely  with  the  sacred  privilege  that  an  upper 
boy  at  a  public  scliool  always  has  of  beating  a  junior,  espe- 
cially when  they  happen  to  l)e  brothers. 

The  rei)ly  of  Biggs,  as  might  be  expected,  was  to  hit  young 
Biggs  with  the  hocke^^-stick  twice  as  hard  as  before,  until 
the  little  wret(!h  howled  with  jtain.  '  T  suppose  it's  no  busi- 
ness of  yours,  I^mmt,'  said  IJiggs,  tliuui])ing  away  all  tlu' while, 
and  laid  on  worse  and  worse,  until  Beriy  (and,  indeed,  little 
Biggs)  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  tlu>  former,  bouncing 
forward,  wrenched  the  stick  out  of  old  Biggs'  hands,  and  sent 
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it  whirling  out  of  the  cloister  window,  to  the  great  wonder  of  a 
crowd  of  us  small  boys,  who  were  looking  on.  Little  boys  always 
like  to  see  a  little  companion  of  their  own  soundly  beaten. 

'  There  ! '  said  Berry,  looking  into  Biggs'  face  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  I've  gone  and  done  it '  ;  and  he  added  to  the  brother, 
'Scud  away,  you  little  thief  !     I've  saved  you  this  time.' 

'  Stop,  young  Biggs  ! '  roared  out  his  brother  after  a  pause  ; 
*and  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  infernal  scoundrelly  skin  !  ' 

Young  Biggs  looked  at  Berr}^  then  at  his  brother,  then 
came  at  his  brother's  order,  as  if  baok  to  be  beaten  again,  but 
lost  heart  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could  carry  him. 

'  I'll  do  for  him  another  time ,'  said  Biggs.  '  Here,  under 
boy,  take  my  coat  ; '  and  we  all  began  to  gather  round  and 
formed  a  ring. 

'  We  had  better  wait  till  after  school.  Biggs,'  cried  Berry, 
quite  cool,  but  looking  a  little  pale.  'There  are  only  five 
minutes  now,  and  it  will  take  you  more  than  that  to  thrash  me.' 

Biggs  upon  this  committed  a  great  error  ;  for  he  struck 
Berr}^  slightly  across  the  face  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  say- 
ing, '  You  are  in  a  funk.'  But  this  was  a  feeling  which  Frank 
Berry  did  not  in  the  least  entertain  ;  for  in  reply  to  Biggs' 
backhander,  and  as  quick  as  thought,  and  with  all  his  might 
and  main — pong  !  he  delivered  a  blow  upon  old  Biggs'  nose 
that  made  the  claret  spirt,  and  sent  the  second  cock  down  to 
the  groujid  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

He  was  up  again,  however,  in  a  minute,  his  face  white  and 
gashed  with  blood,  his  eyes  glaring,  a  ghastly  spectacle;  and 
Berry,  meanwhile,  had  taken  his  coat  off,  and  by  this  time  there 
Avere  gathered  in  the  cloisters,  on  all  the  windows,  and  upon 
each  other's  shoulders,  one  hundred  and  twenty  j'oung  gentle- 
men at  the  ver}'  least,  for  the  news  had  gone  out  through  the 
playground  of   '  a  fight  between  Berry  and  Biggs.' 

But  Berry  was  quite  right  in  his  remark  about  the  propriety 
of  deferring  the  business,  for  at  this  miimte  Mr.  Chij),  the 
second  master,  came  down  the  cloisters  going  into  school,  and 
grinned  in  his  queer  way  as  he  saw  the  state  of  Biggs'  face. 
'  Hullo,  Mr.  Biggs,'  said  he,  '  I  suppose  you  have  run  against 
a  finger  post.'  Tliat  was  the  regular  joke  with  us  at  school, 
and  you  may  be  sure  we  all  laughed  heartily;  as  we  always  did 
when  Mr.  Chip  made  a  joke,  or  anything  like  a  joke.  'You 
had  better  go  to  the  pump,  sir,  and  yet  yourself  washed,  and 
not  let  Dr.  Buckle  see  j^ou  in  that  condition.'  So  saying,  Mr. 
Chip  disappeared  to  his  duties  in  the  under  school,  whither  all 
we  little  bovs  followed  him. 
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It  was  Wednesday,  a  half  holiday,  as  everybody  knows,  and 
boiled  beef  day  at  Slaughter  House.  I  was  in  the  same  board- 
ing house  with  Berry,  and  we  all  looked  to  see  whether  he  ate 
a  good  dinner,  just  as  one  would  examine  a  man  who  was 
going  to  be  hanged.  I  recollected,  in  after  life,  in  Germany, 
seeing  a  friend,  who  was  going  to  fight  a  duel,  eat  five  larks 
for  liis  bieakfast,  and  thought  I  had  seldom  witnessed  greater 
courage.  Berry  ate  moderately  of  the  boiled  beef — boiled  child 
we  used  to  call  it  at  school,  in  our  elegant,  jocular  way  ;  he 
knew  a  great  deal  better  than  to  load  his  stomach  upon  the  eve 
of  such  a  contest  as  was  going  to  take  place. 

Dinner  was  very  soon  over,  and  Mr.  Chip,  who  had  been  all  the 
while  joking  Berry,  and  pressing  him  to  eat,  called  him  up  into 
liis  study,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  us  all,  for  we  thought 
he  was  going  to  pi-event  the  light  ;  but  no  such  thing.  The 
Rev.  Edward  Chip  took  Berry  into  his  study,  and  poured  him 
out  two  glasses  of  port  wine,  which  he  made  him  take  with  a 
biscuit,  and  patted  him  on  the  back,  and  went  off.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  longing,  like  all  of  us,  to  see  the  battle  ;  but 
etiquette^  you  know,  forbade. 

When  we  went  out  into  the  green,  Old  Hawkins  was  there 
— the  great  Hawkins,  the  cock  of  the  school.  I  have  never 
seen  the  man  since,  but  still  think  of  him  as  something  awful, 
gigantic,  mysterious  ;  he  who  could  thrash  everybody,  who 
could  beat  all  the  masters  ;  how  we  longed  for  him  to  put  in  his 
liand  and  lick  Buckle  !  He  was  a  dull  boy,  not  very  high  in 
the  school,  and  had  all  his  exercises  written  for  him.  Buckle 
knew  this,  but  respected  him  ;  never  called  him  up  to  read 
Greeks  plays  ;  passed  over  all  his  blunders,  which  were  many  ; 
let  him  go  out  of  half  holidays  into  the  town  as  he  pleased:  who 
should  any  man  dare  to  stop  him — the  great,  calm,  magnani- 
mous, silent  strength !  They  say  he  licked  a  Jjife  Guardsman ;  I 
wonder  whether  it  was  Shaw,  who  killed  all  those  Frenchmen  ? 
No,  it  could  not  be  Shaw,  for  lie  was  dead  au.  cluonii  dlwnneur  ; 
but  he  wo'/i(/ have  licked  Shaw  if  he  had  been  alive.  Abargeman 
I  know  he  licked  at  Jack  Randall's  in  Slaughter  House  Lane. 
Old  Hawkins  was  too  lazy  to  play  at  cricket ;  he  sauntered  all 
day  in  the  sunshine  about  the  green,  accompanied  by  little  Tip- 
pins,  who  was  in  the  sixth  form,  laughed  and  joked  at  Hawkins 
eternally,  and  was  the  person  who  wrote  all  his  exercises. 

Instead  of  going  into  town  this  afternoon  Hawkins  re- 
mained at  Slaughter  House  to  see  the  great  fight  between  the 
second  and  third  cocks. 

The  different  masters  of  the  school  kept  boarding  houses 
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(such  as  Potky's,  Chip's,  Wicken's,  Pinney's,  and  so  on),  and 
the  playground  or  'green,'  as  it  was  called,  although  the  only 
thing  green  about  the  place  was  the  broken  glass  on  the  walls 
that  separate  Slaughter  House  from  Wilderness  Row  and  Gos- 
well  Street  (many  a  time  have  I  seen  Mr.  Pickwick  look  out 
of  his  window  in  that  street,  though  we  did  not  know  liim  tlion) 
— the  playground,  or  green,  was  common  to  all.  But  if  any 
stray  boy  from  Potky's  was  found,  for  instance,  in,  or  entering 
into,  Ciiip's  house,  the  most  dreadful  tortures  were  practiced 
upon  him  ;  as  I  can  answer  in  my  own  case. 

Fancy,  then,  our  astonisliment  at  seeing  a  little  three-foot 
wretch,  of  the  name  of  Wills,  one  of  Hawkins'  fags  (they  were 
both  in  Potky's),  walk  undismayed  among  us  lions  at  Chip's 
house,  as  the  '  rich  and  rare '  young  lad}'^  did  in  Ireland.  We 
were  going  to  set  upon  him  and  devour  or  otherwise  maltreat 
him,  when  he  cried  out  in  a  little  shrill,  impertinent  voice, 
'  Tell  Berry  I  want  hbn  !  ' 

We  all  roared  with  laughter.  Berry  w^as  in  the  sixth  form, 
and  Wills  or  any  under  boy  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
'  wanting  '  him  as  I  should  of  wanting  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Little  Wills  looked  round  in  an  imperious  kind  (jf  way. 
*  Well,'  says  he,  stamping  his  foot, '  do  you  hear  ?  Tell  Berry 
that  Hawkins  wants  him  !  ' 

As  for  resisting  the  law  of  Hawkins,  you  might  as  soon 
think  of  resisting  immortal  Jove.  Berry  and  Tolmash,  who 
was  to  be  his  bottle-holder,  made  their  appearance  immediately, 
and  walked  out  into  the  green,  where  Hawkins  was  waiting, 
and,  with  an  irresistible  audacity  that  only  belonged  to  him- 
self, in  the  face  of  nature  and  all  the  regulations  of  the  place, 
was  smoking  a  cigar.  When  Berry  and  Tolmash  found  him, 
the  three  began  slowl}"^  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine, 
and  we  little  bo^'s  watched  them. 

Hawkins  moved  his  arms  and  hands  every  now  and  then,  and 
was  evidently  laying  down  the  law  about  boxing.  W^e  saw  his 
fists  darting  out  every  now  and  then  with  mysterious  swiftness, 
hitting  one,  two,  quick  as  thonglit,  as  if  in  the  face  of  an  ad- 
versary ;  now  his  left  hand  went  up,  as  if  guarding  his  own 
head,  now  his  immense  right  fist  dreadfullj'-  flapped  the  air,  as 
if  punishing  his  imaginary  opponent's  miserable  ribs.  The  con- 
versation lasted  for  some  ten  minutes,  about  Avhich  time  gown 
boys'  dinner  was  over,  and  we  saw  tliese  youths  in  their  black, 
horned  button  jackets  and  knee  breeches,  issuing  from  their 
door  in  the  cloisters.  There  were  no  hoops,  no  cricket 
bats,  as  usual  on  a  half   holiday.     Who  would  have  thought 
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of  play  in  expectation  of  such  tremendous  sport  as  was  in 
store  for  us  ? 

Towering  among  the  gown  boys,  of  whom  lie  was  tlie  head 
and  the  tyrant,  leaning  upon  Bushby's  arm,  and  followed  at  a 
little  distance  by  many  curious,  pale,  awe-stricken  boj's,  dressed 
in  his  black  silk  stockings,  which  he  always  sported,  and  with 
a  crimson  bandanna  tied  round  liis  waist,  came  Biggs,  His 
nose  was  swollen  with  the  blow  given  before  school,  but  his 
eyes  flaslied  fire.  lie  was  laughing  and  sneering  with  Bushb}^, 
and  evidently  intended  to  make  minced  meat  of  Berry. 

The  betting  began  pretty  freely  ;  the  bets  Avere  against  poor 
Berry.  Five  to  three  were  offered — in  ginger  beer.  I  took 
six  to  four  in  raspberry  open  tarts.  The  upper  boys  carried 
the  thing  farther  still  ;  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  Swang's 
book  amounted  to  four  pound  three  (but  he  hedged  a  good 
deal),  and  Tittery  lost  seventeen  shillings  in  a  single  bet  to 
Pitts,  who  took  the  odds. 

As  Biggs  and  his  party  arrived,  I  heard  Hawkins  say  to 
Berry,  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  boy,  fib  with  your  right,  and 
rtiind  his  left  hand  ! ' 

Middle  Briars  was  voted  to  be  too  confined  a  space  for  the 
combat,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  take  place  behind  the 
under  school  in  the  shade,  wliither  we  all  went.  Hawkins,  with 
his  immense  silver  hunting  watch,  kept  the  time  ;  and  water 
was  brought  from  the  pump  close  to  Notley's,  the  pastry 
cook's,  who  did  not  admire  fisticuffs  at  all  on  half  holiday.s,  for 
the  fights  kept  the  boys  away  from  his  shoj).  Gutley  was  the 
only  fellow  in  the  school  who  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  he 
sat  on  the  counter — the  great  gormandizing  brate  ! — eating 
tarts  the  whole  day. 

Tills  famous  fight,  as  every  Slaughter  House  man  knows, 
lasted  for  two  hours  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  by  Hawkins' 
immense  watcli.  All  this  time  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of 
'  Go  it,  Berry  ! '  'Go  it.  Biggs  ! '  '  Pitch  into  him  ! '  '  Give 
it  him  !  '  and  so  on.  Siiall  I  describe  the  liundred  and  two 
rounds  of  the  combat  ?  No  !  It  would  oc(;upy  too  much 
space,  and  the  taste  for  such  descriptions  has  passed  away.* 

1st  round.  Both  the  combatants  fresh,  and  in  prime  order. 
The  weight  and  inclu'S  somewhat  on  tlie  gown  boy's  side. 
Berry  goes  gallantly  in,  and  delivers  a  clinker  on  the  gown 
boy's  jaw.     Biggs  makes  play  with  his  left.      Berry  down. 

*  As  it  is  very  probable  tliiit  many  fair  roadcrH  iiiiiy  not  ap))r<)vp  of  th<>  cxtrenicly 
forcil)le  lani;iiaf;(!  in  wliiili  the  combat  in  di^piclcd,  I  bcj;  Ilicin  to  skip  it  and  paws 
on  to  tlio  next  ctiaptcr,  and  to  n-inciiibcT  tliut  it  lias  bucn  modeled  on  the  style  of  tUo 
very  best  writers  of  tlie  sporting  papers. 
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4th  round.  Claret  drawji  in  profusion  from  the  gown  boy's 
grogshop.  (He  went  down,  and  had  his  front  tooth  knocked 
out,  but  the  blow  cut  Berry's  knuckles  a  great  deal.) 

loth  round.  Chancery.  Fibbing,  Biggs  makes  dreadful 
work  with  his  left.  Break  away.  Rally.  Biggs  down. 
Betting  still  six  to  four  on  the  gown  boy. 

20th  round.  The  men  both  dreadfully  punished.  Berry 
somewhat  shy  of  his  adversary's  left  hand. 

29th  to  42d  round.  The  Chipslte  all  this  while  breaks  away 
from  the  gown  boy's  left,  and  goes  down  on  a  knee.  Six  to 
four  on  the  gown  boy,  until  the  fortieth  round,  when  the  bets 
became  equal. 

102d  and  last  round.  For  half  an  hour  the  men  had  stood 
up  to  each  other,  but  were  almost  too  weary  to  strike.  The 
gown  boy's  face  hardly  to  be  recognized,  swollen  and  streaming 
with  blood.  The  Cliipsite  in  a  similar  condition,  and  still  more 
punished  about  his  side  from  his  enemy's  left  hand.  Berry  gives 
a  blow  at  his  adversary's  face,  and  falls  over  him  as  he  falls. 

The  gown  boy  can't  come  up  to  time.  And  thus  ended  the 
great  fight  of  Berry  and  Biggs. 

And  what,  pray,  has  this  horrid  description  of  a  battle  and 
a  parcel  of  schoolboys  to  do  with  '  Men's  Wives  ?  ' 

What  has  it  to  do  with  '  Men's  wives.'  A  great  deal  move, 
madam,  than  you  think  for.  Only  read  Chapter  II.,  and  you 
shall  hear. 

Chapter  II. 

THE    COMBAT    AT    VERSAILLES. 

I  AFTERWARD  Came  to  be  Berry's  fag,  and,  though  beaten 
by  him  daily,  he  allowed,  of  course,  no  one  else  to  lay  a  hand 
upon  me,  and  I  got  no  more  thrashing  than  was  good  for  me. 
Thus  an  intimacy  grew  up  between  us,  and  after  he  left 
Slaughter  House  and  went  into  the  dragoons  the  honest  fel- 
low did.not  forget  his  old  friend,  but  actually  made  his  appear- 
ance one  day  in  the  playground  in  mustaches  and  a  braided 
coat,  and  gave  me  a  gold  pencil-case  and  a  couple  of  sover- 
eigns. I  blushed  when  I  took  them,  but  take  them  I  did  ;  and 
I  think  the  thing  I  almost  best  recollect  in  ray  life  is  the  sight 
of  Berry  getting  behind  an  immense  bay  cab  horse,  which 
was  held  by  a  correct  little  groom,  and  was  waiting  near  the 
school  in  Slaughter  House  Square.  He  proposed,  too,  to  have 
me  to  Long's,  where  he  was  lodging  for  the  time  ;  but  this 
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invitation  was  refused  on  my  bcli.ilf  l>y  Dr.  T>uckle,  wlio  said, 
and  possibly  with  correctness,  that  I  .should  get  little  good  by 
spending  in}'  lioliday  witli  such  a  scapegrace. 

Once  afterward  he  came  to  see  me  at  Christ  Church,  and 
we  made  a  show  of  writing  to  one  another,  and  didn't,  and 
always  had  a  hearty  mutual  good  will  ;  and  though  we  did  not 
quite  burst  into  tears  on  parting,  were  yet  quite  happy  when 
occasion  threw  us  togetlier,  and  so  almost  lost  sight  of  each 
other.  I  heard  lately  that  Berry  was  married,  and  am  rather 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  not  so  curious  as  even  to  ask  the 
maiden  name  of  his  lady. 

Last  summer  I  was  at  Paris,  and  had  gone  over  to  Versailles 
to  meet  a  party,  one  of  which  was  a  young  lady  to  whom  I 

was  tenderly But,  never  mind.     The  day  was  rainy,  and 

the  party  did  not  keep  its  api)ointment  ;  and  after  yawn- 
ing through  the  interminable  palace  picture  galleries,  and  then 
making  an  attempt  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  palace  garden — 
for  which  crime  I  was  nearly  run  through  the  body  by  a  ras- 
cally sentinel — I  was  driven,  perforce,  into  the  great,  bleak, 
lonely  jtji/ace  before  the  palace,  with  its  roads  branching  off  to 
all  the  towns  in  the  world,  which  Louis  and  Napoleon  once 
intended  to  conquer,  and  there  enjoyed  my  favorite  pursuit  at 
leisure,  and  was  meditating  whether  I  should  go  back  to 
Vefour's  for  dinner,  or  patronize  my  friend  M.  Duboux  of 
the  Hotel  des  Reservoirs,  who  gives  not  only  a  good  dinner, 
but  as  dear  a  one  as  lieart  can  desire.  I  was,  I  say,  meditating 
these  things,  when  a  carriage  passed  by.  It  was  a  smart,  low 
calash,  with  a  pair  of  bay  horses  and  a  postilion  in  a  drab  jacket, 
that  twinkled  with  innumerable  buttons,  and  I  was  too  much 
occupied  in  admiring  the  build  of  the  machine,  and  the  extreme 
tightness  of  the  fellow's  inex])ressibles,  to  look  at  the  person- 
ages within  the  carriage,  when  the  gentleman  roared  out 
'  Fitz  ! '  and  the  postilion  pulled  up,  and  the  lady  gave  a  shrill 
scream,  and  a  little  black-muzzled  spaniel  began  barking  and 
yelling  with  all  his  might,  and  a  man  with  mustaches  jumped 
out  of  the  vehicle,  and  began  sliaking  me  by  the  hand. 

'Drive  home,  John,'  said  the  gentleman  ;  'I'll  be  with  you, 
my  love,  in  an  instant — it's  an  old  friend.  Fitz,  let  me  pre- 
sent you  to  Mrs.  Berry.' 

The  lady  made  an  exceedingly  gentle  inclination  of  her 
black  velvet  bonnet,  and  said,  '  Pray,  my  love,  remember  that 
it  is  just  dinnertime.  However,  never  mind  vie.''  And  with 
anotluM-  slight  toss  and  a  nod  to  the  postilion,  that  individiiars 
wliite  leather  breeches   began   to  jump  up  and  down  again  in 
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the  saddle,  and  the  carriage  disappeared,  Jeaving  me  shaking 
my  old  friend  Beny  by  the  hand. 

He  had  long  quitted  the  army,  but  still  wore  his  military 
beard,  wliich  gave  to  his  fair  pink  face  a  fierce  and  Jionlike 
look.  He  was  extraordinarily  glad  to  see  me,  as  only  men  are 
glad  who  live  in  a  small  town,  or  in  dull  company.  There  is 
no  destroj'cr  of  friendships  like  London,  where  a  man  has  no 
time  to  think  of  his  neighbor,  and  has  far  too  many  friends  to 
care  for  them.  He  told  me  in  a  breath  of  his  marriage,  and 
liow  happy  he  was,  and  straight  insisted  that  I  must  come 
liome  to  dinner,  and  see  more  of  Angelica,  who  had  invited 
me  herself — didn't  I  hear  her  ? 

'Mrs.  Berry  asked  you,  Frank  ;  but  I  certainly  did  not  hear 
her  ask  rae  ! ' 

*She  would  not  have  mentioned  the  dinner  but  that  she 
meant  me  to  ask  you.  I  know  she  did,'  cried  Frank  Berry. 
'And, besides — hang  it — I'm  master  of  the  house.  So  come  you 
shall.  No  ceremoTiy,  old  boy — one  or  two  friends — snug  family 
l)arty — andwe'll  talk  of  old  times  over  a  bottle  of  claret.' 

There  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  slighest  objection  to 
this  arrangement,  except  that  my  boots  were  muddy,  and  my 
coat  of  the  morning  sort.  But  as  it  was  quite  impossible  to  go 
to  Paris  and  back  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as  a  man 
may  dine  with  perfect  comfort  to  himself  in  a  frock  coat,  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  be  particularly  squeamish,  or  to  decline 
an  old  friend's  invitation  upon  a  pretext  so  trivial. 

Accordingly  we  walked  to  a  small  house  in  the  Avenue  de 
Paris,  and  were  admitted  first  into  a  small  garden  ornamented 
by  a  grotto,  a  fountain,  and  several  nymphs  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
then  up  a  moldy  old  steep  stair  into  a  hall,  where  a  statue  of 
Cupid  and  another  of  Venus  welcomed  us  with  their  etbrnal 
simper  ;  then  tlirough  a  salle-cMnanger,  Avhere  covers  were 
laid  for  six  ;  and  finalh^  to  a  little  saloon,  where  Fido,  the  dog, 
began  to  howl  furiously  according  to  his  wont. 

It  was  one  of  the  old  pavilions  that  had  been  built  for  a 
pleas^^l•e  house  in  the  gay  daj^s  of  Versailles,  ornamented  with 
abundance  of  damp  Cupids  and  cracked  gilt  cornices,  and  old 
mirrors  let  into  the  walls,  and  gilded  once,  but  now  painted  a 
dingy  French  white.  The  long  low  Avindows  looked  into  the 
court,  where  the  fountain  plaA'ed  its  ceaseless  dribble,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  rank  creepers  and  weedy  flowers,  but  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  statues  stood  with  their  bases  quite 
moist  and  green. 

I  hate  fountains  and  statues  in  dark,  confined  places  ;  that 
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cheerless,  endless  plashing  of  water  is  the  most  inhospitable 
sound  ever  heard.  The  stiff  grin  of  those  French  statues,  or 
ogling  Cauova  Graces,  is  by  no  means  more  ha])py,  I  think, 
than  the  smile  of  a  skeleton,  and  not  so  natural.  Those  little 
pavilions  in  which  the  old  roues  sported  were  never  meant  to 
be  seen  by  da^dight,  depend  on't.  They  were  lighted  up  with 
a  hundred  wax  candles,  and  the  little  fountain  yonder  was 
meant  only  to  cool  their  claret.  And  so,  my  fii'st  impression 
of  Berry's  place  of  abode  was  rather  a  dismal  one.  However, 
I  heard  him  in  the  saUe-d-nuitiger  drawing  the  corks,  which 
went  off  with  a  clooj},  and  that  consoled  me. 

As  for  the  furniture  of  the  rooms  appertaining  to  the  Berrys, 
there  was  a  harp  in  a  leather  case,  and  a  piano,  and  a  flute  box, 
and  a  huge  tambour  Avitli  a  Saracen's  nose  just  begun,  and  like- 
wise on  the  table  a  multi])licity  of  those  little  gilt  books,  half 
sentimental  and  half  religious,  which  the  wants  of  the  age  and 
of  our  young  ladies  have  produced  in  such  numbers  of  late.  I 
quarrel  with  no  lady's  taste  in  that  way  ;  but  heigho  !  I  had 
rather  that  Mrs.  Fitz-Boodle  should  read  '  Ilumphre}^  Clinker'! 

Beside  these  works,  there  was  a  '  Peerage  '  of  course.  What 
genteel  family  was  ever  without  one  ? 

I  was  nuiking  for  the  door  to  see  Frank  drawing  the  corks, 
and  w^as  bounced  at  by  the  amiable  little  black-muzzled  spaniel, 
who  fastened  his  teeth  in  my  pantaloons,  and  received  a  polite 
kick  in  consequence,  which  sent  him  howling  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  the  animal  was  just  in  the  act  of  performing 
that  feat  of  agility,  Avhen  the  door  opened  and  madame  made 
her  appearance.  Frank  came  behind  her  peering  over  her 
shoulder  with  rather  an  anxious  look. 

Mrs.  Berry  is  an  exceedingly  white  and  lean  person.  She 
has  thick  eyebrows,  which  meet  rather  dangerously  over  her 
nose,  which  is  Grecian,  and  a  small  mouth  wdth  no  lips — a  sort 
of  feeble  pucker  in  the  face,  as  it  were.  Under  her  eyebrows 
are  a  pair  of  enormous  e3'es,  Avhich  she  is  in  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing constantly  ceilingward.  I  ler  hair  is  rather  scarce,  and  worn 
in  bandeaux,  and  she  commonly  mounts  a  sprig  of  laurel,  or 
a  dark  flower  or  two,  which,  with  the  sham^o^o* — I  believe  that 
is  the  name  of  the  knob  of  artificial  hair  that  many  ladies  sport 
— gives  her  a  rigid  and  classical  look.  She  is  dressed  in  black, 
and  has  invariabl}'^  the  neatest  of  silk  stockings  and  shoes  ;  for, 
forsooth,  her  foot  is  a  line  one,  ami  she  alwaj's  sits  with  it  be- 
fore her,  looking  at  it,  stam])ing  it,  and  admiring  it  a  great  deal. 
'Fido,'she  says  to  her  spaniel,  'you  have  almost  crushed  my 
poor  foot ';  or,  '  I'^rank,'  to  her  husband,  '  bring  me  a  footstool  'j 
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or,  '  I  suffer  so  from  cold  in  the  feet,'  and  so  forth  ;  but  be  the 
conversation  what  it  will, she  is  always  sure  to  put  her  foot  into  it. 

She  invariably  wears  on  her  neck  the  miniature  of  her  late 
father,  Sir  George  Catacomb,  apothecary  to  George  III.;  and 
she  thinks  those  two  men  the  greatest  the  world  ever  saw.  She 
was  born  in  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  and  that  is  saying 
almost  enough  of  her.  She  is  as  long,  as  genteel,  and  as  dreary 
as  that  deadly  lively  place,  and  sports,  by  way  of  ornament, 
her  papa's  hatchment,  as  it  were,  as  every  tenth  Baker  Street 
house  has  taught  her. 

What  induced  such  a  jolly  fellow  as  Frank  Berry  to  marry 
Miss  Angelica  Catacomb  no  one  can  tell.  He  met  her,  he  saA'S, 
at  a  ball  at  Hampton  Court,  where  his  regiment  was  quartered, 
and  where,  to  this  day,  lives  'her  aunt,  Lady  Pash.'  She  al- 
ludes perpetually  in  conversation  to  that  celebrated  lady,;  and 
if  you  look  in  the  *  Baronetage '  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Pash 
family,  you  may  see  manuscript  notes  by  Mrs.  Frank  Beny, 
relative  to  them  and  herself.  Thus,  when  you  see  in  print  that 
Sir  John  Pash  married  Angelica,  daughter  of  Graves  Catacomb, 
Esq.,  in  a  neat  hand  you  find  written,  and  sister  of  the  late  Sir 
George  Catacomb,  of  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square.  'A.  B.' 
follows  of  course.  It  is  a  wonder  how  fond  ladies  are  of  writing 
in  books  and  signing  their  charming  initials  !  Mrs.  Berry's  be- 
fore-mentioned little  gilt  books  are  scored  with  pencil  marks,  or 
occasionally  at  the  margin  with  a  ! — note  of  interjection,  or  the 
words  '  Too  true,  A.  li.''  and  so  on.  Much  may  be  learned 
with  regard  to  lovely  woman  by  a  look  at  the  books  she  reads 
in  ;  and  I  had  gained  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
Berry  by  the  ten  minutes  spent  in  the  drawing  room  while  she 
was  at  her  toilet  in  the  adjoining  bedchamber. 

'  You  have  often  heard  me  talk  of  George  Fitz,'  says  Berry, 
Avith  an  appealing  look  to  madame. 

'  Very  often,'  answered  his  lady  in  a  tone  which  clearly 
meant  '  a  great  deal  too  much.'  '  Pray  sir,'  continued  she, 
looking  at  my  boots  with  all  her  might,  '  are  we  to  have  your 
compan}'^  at  dinner  ? ' 

'  Of  course  you  are,  my  dear  ;  what  else  do  you  think  he 
came  for?  You  would  not  have  the  man  go  back  to  Paris  to 
get  his  evening  coat,  would  you?' 

'  At  least,  m}^  love,  I  hope  you  will  go  and  put  on  yours, 
and  change  those  muddy  boots.  Lady  Pash  will  be  here  in  five 
minutes,  and  you  know  Dobus  is  as  punctual  as  clockwork.' 
Then  turning  to  me  with  a  sort  of  apology  that  was  as  con- 
soling as  a  box  ov  the  ear,  'We  have  some  friends  at  dinner, 
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sir,  who  are  rather  particular  persons  ;  but  I  am  sure  wlien 
they  liear  that  you  only  came  on  a  sudden  invitation,  they  will 
excuse  your  morning  dress.     IJali,  what  a  smell  of  smoke  ! ' 

With  this  speech  madame  placed  lierself  majestically  on  a 
sofa,  put  out  her  foot,  called  Fido,  and  relapsed  into  an  icy 
silence.  Frank  had  long  since  evacuated  the  premises,  with  a 
rueful  look  at  his  wife,  but  never  daring  to  cast  a  glance  at  me. 
I  saw  the  whole  business  at  once  ;  here  was  this  lion  of  a  fellow 
tamed  down  b}'  a  she  Van  Amburgh,  and  fetching  and  carr}'- 
ing  at  her  orders  a  great  deal  more  obediently  than  her  little 
yowling,  black-muzzled  darling  of  a  Fido. 

I  am  not,  however,  to  be  tamed  so  easily,  and  was  deter- 
mined in  this  instance  not  to  be  in  the  least  disconcerted,  or 
to  show  the  smallest  sign  of  ill  humor  :  so  to  rocouer  the  con- 
versation  I  began  about  Lady  Pash. 

'I  heard  you  mention  the  name  of  Pash,  1  think?'  said  I. 
*I  know  a  lady  of  that  name,  and  a  very  ugly  one  it  is,  too.' 

'  It  is  most  probably  not  the  same  person,'  answered  Mrs. 
Berry,  with  a  look  that  intimated  that  a  fellow  like  me  could 
never  have  had  the  honor  to  know  so  exalted  a  person. 

'  I  mean  old  Lady  Pash  of  Hampton  Court.  Fat  woman — 
fair,  aint  she  ? — and  wears  an  amethyst  in  her  forehead,  has 
one  eye,  a  blond  wig,  and  dresses  in  light  green?' 

'  Lady  Pash,  sir,  is  my  aunt,'  answered  Mrs.  Berry  (not 
altogether  displeased,  although  she  expected  monej''  from  the 
old  lady  ;  but  you  know  we  love  to  hear  our  friends  abused 
when  it  can  be  safely  done). 

'  Oh,  indeed  !  she  was  a  daughter  of  old  Catacomb's  of 
Windsor,  I  remember,  the  undertaker.  The}^  called  her  hus- 
band Callipash,  and  her  ladyshi])  Pishpash.  So  you  see, 
madam,  that  I  know  the  whole  family  !' 

*  Mr.  Fitz-Simons  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Berr}',  rising, 'I  am 
not  accustomed  to  hear  nicknames  applied  to  myself  and  my 
family  ;  and  must  beg  you,  when  you  honor  ns  with  your  com- 
pany, to  spare  our  feelings  as  much  as  possible.  Mr.  Cata- 
comb had  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  sir,  and  Sir  John 
Pash  was  of  Charles  IL's  creation.  The  one  was  m}-  uncle, 
sir,  the  other  my  grandfatlier  ! ' 

'  My  dear  madam,  I  am  extremely  sorry,  and  most  sincerely 
apologize  for  my  inadvertence.  But  you  owe  me  an  apology 
too  :  my  name  is  not  Fitz-Simons,  but  Fitz-Boodle.' 

*  What  !  of  Boodle  Hall — my  husband's  old  friend  ;  of 
Charles  L's  creation  ?  INIy  dear  sir,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  par- 
dons, and  am  delighted  to  welcome  a  person  of  whom  1  havo 
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heard  Frank  say  sO  much.  Frank  I '  (to  Berry,  who  soon  en- 
tered  in  very  glossy  boots  and  white  waistcoat),  '  dp  3^011 
know,  darling,  I  mistook  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle  for  Mr.  Fitz-Simons 
— that  horrid  Irish  horse-dealing  person  ;  and  I  never,  never, 
never  can  pardon  myself  for  being  so  rude  to  him.' 

The  big  eyes  here  assumed  an  expression  that  was  intended 
to  kill  me  outright  with  kindness  :  from  being  calm,  still,  re- 
served, Angelica  suddenly  became  gay,  smiling,  confidential, 
and  foldfre.  She  told  me  she  had  heard  1  was  a  sad  creature, 
and  that  she  intended  to  reform  me,  and  that  I  must  come 
and  see  Frank  a  great  deal. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Fitz-Simons,  for  whom  I  was  mistaken, 
is  as  low  a  fellow  as  ever  came  out  of  Dublin,  and  having  been 
a  captain  in  somebody's  army,  is  now  a  blackleg  and  horse 
dealer  by  profession,  yet  if  I  had  brought  him  home  to  Mrs. 
Fitz-Boodle  to  dinner  I  should  have  liked  far  better  that  that 
imaginarj'  lad}^  should  have  received  him  with  decent  civility, 
and  not  insulted  the  stranger  within  her  husband's  gates.  And 
although  it  was  delightful  to  be  received  so  cordially  when  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  yet  I  found  that  all  Berry's  old  ac- 
quaintances were  by  no  means  so  warmly  welcomed;  for  another 
old  school  chum  presently  made  his  appearance,  who  was  treated 
in  a  very  different  manner. 

This  was  no  other  than  poor  Jack  Butts,  who  is  a  sort  of 
small  artist  and  picture  dealer  by  profession,  and  was  a  day  boy 
at  Slaughter  House  when  we  were  there,  and  very  serviceable 
in  bringing  in  sausages,  })Ots  of  pickles,  and  other  articles  of 
merchandise  which  we  could  not  otherwise  procure.  The  poor 
fellow  has  been  employed,  seeminglj',  in  the  same  office  of 
fetcher  and  carrier  ever  since  ;  and  occupied  that  post  for  Mrs. 
Berry.  It  was, '  Mr.  Butts,  have  you  finished  that  drawing  for 
Lady  Pash's  album  ? '  and  Butts  produced  it;  and, 'Did  you 
match  the  silkformeatDelille's?'  and  there wasthesilk, bought, 
no  doubt,  with  the  poor  fellow's  last  five  francs;  and,  'Didj^ou 
go  to  the  furniture  man  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  ;  and  bring  the 
canary  seed,  and  call  about  my  shawl  at  that  odious,  dawdling 
Mme.  Fichet's;  and  have  you  brought  tlie  guitar  strings  ?  ' 

Butts  hadn't  brought  the  guitar  strings  ;  and  thereupon  Mrs, 
Beny's  countenance  assumed  the  same  terrible  expression 
which  I  had  formerly  remarked  in  it,  and  which  made  me 
tremble  for  Berry. 

'  My  dear  Angelica,'  though  said  he  with  some  spirit,  '  Jack 
Butts  isn't  a  baggage  wagon,  nor  a  Jack-of-all-trades  ;  yon 
make  him  paint  pictures  for  ^our  women's  albums,  and  look 
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after  your  upliolsterer,  and  your  canary  bird,  and  yourmilliners, 
and  turn  rusty  because  he  forgets  your  last  message.' 

'  I  did  not  turn  rusty,  Frank,  as  you  call  it  elegantlj\  I'm 
very  raucli  obliged  to  Mr.  Butts  for  performing  my  commissions 
— very  much  obliged.  And  as  for  not  paying  for  tbe  pictures  to 
which  you  so  kindly  allude,  Frank,  /should  never  have  thought 
of  oflFering  payment  for  so  paltry  a  service  r  but  I'm  sure  I 
shall  be  happy  to  pay  if  Mr.  Butts  will  send  me  in  his  bill.' 

'  By  Jove,  Angelica,  this  is  too  much  !  '  bounced  out  Berry  ; 
but  the  little  matrimonial  squabble  was  abruptly  ended,  by 
Berry's  French  man  flinging  open  the  door  and  announcing 
Miladi  Pash  and  Dr.  Dobus,  which  two  personages  made 
their  appearance. 

The  person  of  old  Pash  has  been  already  parenthetically 
described.  But  quite  different  from  her  dismal  niece  in  tem- 
perament, she  is  as  jolly  an  old  widow  as  ever  wore  weeds.  She 
was  attached  somehow  to  the  court,  and  has  a  multiplicity  of 
stories  about  the  princesses  and  the  old  king,  to  which  Mrs. 
Berrj^  never  fails  to  call  your  attention  in  her  grave,  important 
way.  Lady  Pash  has  ridden  many  a  time  to  the  Windsor 
hounds;  she  made  her  husband  become  a  member  of  the  Four- 
in-hand  Club,  and  has  numberless  stories  about  Sir  Godfrey 
Webster,  Gir  John  Lade,  and  the  old  heroes  of  those  times. 
She  has  lent  a  rouleau  to  Dick  Sheridan,  an^  remembers  Lord 
Byron  when  he  was  a  sulky,  slim  young  lad.  She  says  Charles 
Fox  was  the  pleasantest  fellow  she  ever  met  with,  and  has  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  inform  you  that  one  of  the  princes  was 
very  much  in  love  with  her.  Yet  somehow  she  is  only  fifty-two 
years  old,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  her  cal- 
culation. One  day  or  other,  before  her  eye  went  out,  and  before 
those  pearly  teeth  of  hers  were  stuck  to  her  gums  by  gold,  she 
must  have  been  a  pretty  looking  body  enough.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  latter  inconvenience,  she  eats  and  drinks  too  much  ever}'' 
day,  and  tosses  off  a  glass  of  maraschino  with  a  trembling, 
pudgy  hand,  every  finger  of  which  twinkles  with  a  dozen,  at 
least,  of  old  rings.  She  has  a  story  about  every  one  of  tho^e 
rings,  and  a  stu})id  one  too.  But  there  is  always  something 
pleasant,  I  think,  in  stupid  family  stories  :  they  are  good- 
hearted  people  who  tell  them. 

As  for  Mrs.  Muchit,  nothing  need  be  said  of  her  :  she  is 
Pash's  (companion  ;'  she  has  lived  with  Lady  Pash  since  the 
peace.  Nor  does  my  lady  take  any  more  notice  of  her  than  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth.  She  calls  her  'poor  Muchit,'  and  con- 
siders lier  a  half-witted  creature.       INIrs.  lierry  hates  her  cor* 
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tlially,  and  thinks  she  is  a  designing  toad-eater,  who  has  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  rob  her  of  lier  aunt's  fortune.  She  never  spoke 
a  word  to  poor  Muchit  during  the  wliole  of  dinner,  or  offered 
to  help  her  to  anytliing  on  the  table. 

In  respect  to  Dobus,  he  is  an  old  Peninsular  man,  as  you 
are  made  to  know  before  you  have  been  very  long  in  his  com- 
pany; and  like  most  army  surgeons,is  a  great  deal  more  military 
in  his  looks  and  conversation  than  the  combatant  part  of  the 
forces.  He  has  adopted  the  sham  Duke  of  Wellington  air. 
which  is  b}^  no  means  uncommon  in  veterans  ;  and  though  one 
of  the  easiest  and  softest  fellows  in  existence,  speaks  slowly 
and  briefly,  and  raps  out  an  oath  or  two  occasionally,  as  it  is 
said  a  certain  great  captain  does.      Besides  the  above,  we  sat 

down  to  table  with  Captain  Goff,  late  of  the Highlanders; 

the  Rev.  Lemuel  Whey,  who  preaches  at  St.  Germains  ;  little 
Cutler,  and  the  Frenchman,  who  alwa3's  vnll  be  at  English 
parties  on  the  continent,  and  who,  after  making  some  frightful 
efforts  to  speak  English,  subsides,  and  is  heard  of  no  more. 
Young  married  ladies  and  heads  of  families  generally  have  him 
for  the  purpose  of  waltzing,and  in  return  he  informs  his  friends 
of  the  club  or  the  cafe  that  lie  has  made  the  conquest  of  a 
charmanteAncjlaise.  Listento  me, all  family  men  Avho  read  this! 
and  never  let  an  xmraarried  Frenchman  into  your  doors.  This 
lecture  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  It  is  not  that 
they  do  an}'^  harm  in  one  caSe  out  of  a  thousand,  Heaven  forbid! 
but  they  mean  harm.  They  look  on  our  Susannahs  with  unholy, 
dishonest  eyes.  Hearken  to  two  of  the  grinning  rogues,  chat- 
tering together,as  they  clink  over  the  asphalt  of  the  boulevard 
with  lacquered  boots,  and  plastered  hair,  and  waxed  mustaches, 
and  turned-down  shirt  collars,  and  stays  and  goggling  eyes,  and 
hear  how  they  talk  of  a  good,  simple,  giddy,  vain,  dull  Baker 
Street  creature,  and  canvass  her  points,  and  show  her  letters, 
and  insinuate — never  mind,  but  I  tell  you  my  soul  grows  angry 
when  I  think  of  the  same  ;  and  I  can't  hear  of  an  English 
M'oman  marrying  a  Frenchman  without  feeling  a  sort  of  shame 
and  pity  for  her.* 

To  return  to  the  guests.  The  Rev.  Lemuel  Whey  is  a  tea- 
party  man,  with  a  curl  on  his  forehead  and  a  scented  pocket 
handkerchief.  He  ties  his  white  neckcloth  to  a  wonder,  and 
I  believe  sleeps  in  it.     He  brings  his  flute  with  him  ;  and  pre- 

*  Every  person  who  has  lived  abroad  can,  of  course,  point  out  a  score  of  honorable 
exceptions  to  the  case  above  hinted  at,  and  knovi's  many  such  unions  in  which  it  is  the 
Frenchman  who  honors  the  English  lady  by  marrying  her.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  marriage  in  Prance  means  commonly  fortune  hunting  ■  and  as  for  the  respect  in 
which  niarrying  is  held  in  France,  let  all  the  French  novels  in  M.  Rolandi's  library  be 
perused  by  those  who  wish  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  question. 
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fers  Handel,  of  course  ;  but  lias  one  or  two  pet  profane  songs 
of  the  sentimental  kind,  and  will  occasionally  lift  up  bis  liule 
pipe  in  a  glee,  lie  does  not  dance,  but  the  honest  fellow  would 
give  the  world  to  do  it  ;  and  he  leaves  his  clogs  in  the  passage, 
though  it  is  a  wonder  he  wears  thetn,  for  in  the  muddiest 
weather  he  never  has  a  speck  on  his  foot.  He  was  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  rather  gay  for  a  term  or 
two,  he  says.  He  is,  in  a  word,  full  of  the  milk  and  water  of 
human  kindness,  and  his  family  lives  near  nackne3% 

As  for  Goff,  he  has  a  huge,  shining,  bald  forehead,  and  im- 
mense bristling  Indian  red  whiskers.  He  wears  white  wash- 
leather  gloves,  drinks  fairly,  likes  a  rubber,  and  has  a  story 
for  after  dinner,  beginning,  *  Doctor,  ye  racklackt  Sandy 
M'Lellan,  who  joined  us  in  the  West  Indies.  Wal,  sir,'  etc. 
These  and  little  Cutler  made  up  the  party. 

Now  it  may  not  have  struck  all  readers,  but  any  sharp  fellow 
conversant  with  writing  must  have  found  out  long  ago  that  if 
therebad  been  something  exceedingly  interesting  to  narrate  with 
regard  to  this  dinner  at  Frank  Berry's  I  should  have  come  out 
with  it  a  couple  of  pages  since,  nor  have  kept  the  public  looking 
for  so  long  a  time  at  the  dish  covers  and  ornaments  of  the  table. 

But  the  simple  fact  must  now  be  told  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  slightest  importance  occurred  at  this  rej)ast,  except  that 
it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  studying  Mrs.  Berry  in  many 
different  ways  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  complaisance 
which  she  now  showed  me,  of  forming,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a 
most  unfavorable  opinion  of  that  fair  lady.  Truth  to  tell,  I 
would  much  rather  she  should  have  been  civil  to  Mrs.  Muchit 
than  outrageously  complimentary  to  your  humble  servant ; 
and,  as  she  professed  not  to  know  what  on  earth  there  was  for 
dinner,  would  it  not  have  been  much  more  natural  for  her  not 
to  frown  and  bob  and  wink  and  point  and  pinch  her  lips  as 
often  as  M.  Anatole,  her  French  domestic,  not  knowing  the 
ways  of  English  dinner-tables,  placed  anything  out  of  its  due 
order?  The  allusions  to  Boodle  Hall  were  innumerable,  and 
I  don't  know  any  greater  l)ore  thaii  to  be  obliged  to  talk  of  a 
place  which  belongs  to  one's  elder  brother.  Many  questions 
were  likewise  asked  about  the  dowager  and  her  Scotch  rela- 
tives, the  Plumduffs,  about  whom  Lady  I'ash  knew  a  great 
deal,  having  seen  them  at  court  aiul  at  Lord  Melville's.  Of 
course  she  had  seen  them  at  court  aiul  at  Lord  Melville's,  as 
she  might  have  seen  thousands  of  Scotchmen  besides  ;  but 
what  mattered  it  to  me,  who  care  not  a  jot  for  old  Lady  Fitz- 
Boodle  ?     *  When  you  write,  you'll  say  you  met  an  old  friend 
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of  her  ladj^ship's,'  says  Mrs.  Berry,  and  I  faithfully  'promised 
I  would  when  I  wrote  ;  but  if  the  new  post  office  paid  us 
for  writing  letters  (as  very  possibly  it  will  soon),  I  could  not 
be  bribed  to  send  a  line  to  old  Lady  Fitz. 

In  a  word,  I  found  that  Berry,  like  many  simple  fellows 
before  him,  had  made  choice  of  an  imperious,  ill-humored, 
and  underbred  female  for  a  wife,  and  could  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  he  was  a  great  deal  too  much  her  slave. 

The  struggle  was  not  over  yet,  however.  Witness  that 
little  encounter  before  dinner  ;  and  once  or  twice  the  honest 
fellow  replied  rather  smartly  during  the  repast,  taking  especial 
care  to  atone  as  much  as  possible  for  his  wife's  inattention  to 
Jack  and  Mrs.  Muchit  by  particular  attention  to  those  per- 
sonages, whom  he  helped  to  everything  roundabout  and 
pressed  perpetuall}^  to  champagne  :  he  drank  but  little  himself, 
for  his  amiable  wife's  eye  was  constantly  fixed  on  him. 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dessert,  raadame,  who  had 
bonded  Berry  during  diimer  time,  became  particularly  gra- 
cious to  her  lord  and  master,  and  tenderly  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  think  the  French  custom  was  a  good  one  of  men  leaving 
table  with  the  ladies. 

'  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,'  saj'^s  I,  '  I  think  it's  a  most  abom- 
inable practice.' 

'  And  so  do  I,'  says  Cutler. 

'  A  most  abominable  practice  !  Do  you  hear  that  ?  '  cries 
Berry,  laughing,  and  filling  his  glass. 

'  I'm  sure,  Frank,  when  Ave  are  alone  you  always  come  to 
the  drawing  i-oom,'  replies  the  ladj^  sharply. 

'  Oil,  yes  !  when  we're  alone,  darling,'  sa3'S  Berry,  blushing  ; 
*  but  now  we're  )iot  alone — ha,  ha  !  Anatole,  du  Bordeaux  ! ' 

'  I'm  sure  they  sat  after  the  ladies  at  Carlton  House  ;  didn't 
they,  Lady  Pash  ? '  saj^s  Dobus,  Avho  likes  liis  glass. 

^That  they  did  !  '  says  my  lady,  giving  him  a  jolly  nod. 

'  I  racklackt,'  exclaims  Captain  Goff,  '  Avhen  I  Avas  in  the 
Mauritius,  that  Mesti'ess  MacWhirter,  Avho  commanded  the 
Saxty-Sackond,  used  to  say,  "  Mac,  if  ye  Avant  to  get  lively, 
ye'U  not  stop  for  more  than  two  hours  after  the  leddies  have 
laft  ye  ;  if  ye  want  to  get  drunk,  j^e'll  just  dine  at  the  mass." 
So  ye  see,  Mestress  Barry,  what  Avas  Mac's  allowance — haAV, 
haAV  !     Mester  Whe}^  I'll  trouble  ye  for  tlie  o-lives.' 

But  although  we  were  in  a  clear  majority,  that  indomitable 
Avoman  Mrs.  Berry  determined  to  make  us  all  as  uneasy  as 
possible,  and  Avould  take  the  votes  all  round.  Poor  Jack  of 
course  sided  with  her,  and  Whey  said  he  loved  a  cup  of  tea 
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and  a  little  music  better  than  all  the  wine  of  Bordeaux.  As 
for  the  Frenclmian,  when  Mrs.  Berry  said,  *  And  what  do  you 
think,  M.  le  Viconite  ?  ' 

'  Vat  you  speak?'  said  M.  de  Blagueval,  breaking  silence  for 
the  first  time  during  two  hours;  '  yase — eh  ?  to  me  you  speak?  ' 

'  Apry  deeny,  aimy-voo  aUy  avec  les  dam  ?  ' 

*  Comment  avec  les  dames  ?' 

*  Ally  avec  les  dam  com  a  Parry,  ou  resty  avec  les  messew 
com  on  Onglyterre  ?' 

'  Ah,  madame  !  vous  me  le  demandez  ? '  cries  the  little 
wretch,  starting  up  in  a  theatrical  way,  and  putting  out  his 
hand,  whicli  Mrs.  Barry  took,  and  with  this  the  ladies  left  the 
room.  Old  Pash  trotted  after  her  niece  with  her  hand  in 
Whey's,  very  much  wondering  at  such  practices,  which  were 
not  in  the  least  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Mrs.  Berry  cast  a  glance  of  triumph  at  her  husband  at  the 
defection  ;  and  Berry  was  evidently  annoyed  that  three-eighths 
of  his  male  forces  had  left  him. 

But  fancy  our  delight  and  astonishment  when  in  a  minute 
they  all  three  came  back  again,  the  Frenchman  looking  en- 
tirely astonished,  and  the  parson  and  the  painter  both  very 
queer.  The  fact  is,  old  downright  Lad}^  Pash,  who  had  never 
been  in  Paris  in  her  life  before,  and  had  no  notion  of  being  de- 
prived of  her  usual  hour's  respite  and  nap,  said  at  once  to  Mrs. 
Berry,  'My  dear  Angelica,  you're  surel}'^  not  going  to  keep  these 
three  men  here  ?  Send  them  back  to  the  dining  room,  for  I've  a 
thousand  things  to  say  to  you.'  And  Angelica,  who  expects  to 
inherit  her  aunt's  property,  of  course  did  as  she  was  bid  ;  on 
which  the  old  lady  fell  into  an  eas\'-cliair,  and  fell  asleep  imme- 
diately— so  soon,  that  is,  as  the  shout  caused  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  three  gentlemen  in  the  dining  room  had  subsided. 

I  had  meanwhile  had  some  private  conversation  with  little 
Cutler  regarding  the  cliaracter  of  Mrs.  Berry.  '  She's  a  regu- 
hir  screw,'  whispered  he;  *a  regular  Tartar.  Berry  shows 
figlit,  tliough,  sometimes,  and  I've  known  him  have  his  own 
way  for  a  week  together.  After  dinner  he  is  his  own  master, 
and  hers  when  he  has  had  his  sliare  of  wine  ;  and  that's  why 
she  wnll  never  allow  him  to  drink  any.' 

Was  it  a  wicked  or  was  it  a  no])le  and  honorable  thought 
which  came  to  us  both  at  the  same  minute  to  rescue  Berry 
from  his  captivity  ?  The  ladies,  of  course,  will  give  their  ver- 
dict according  to  their  gentle  natures  ;  but  I  know  what  men 
of  courage  will  think,  and  by  their  jovial  judgment  will  abide. 

We  received,  then,  the  tliree  lost  sheep  back  into  our  inno^ 
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cent  fold  again  with  the  most  joyous  shouting  and  cheering. 
We  made  Berry  (who  was,  in  truth,  nothing  loth)  order  up  I 
don't  know  how  much  more  claret.  We  obliged  the  French- 
man to  drink  malgre  lui,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  we 
had  poor  Whey  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  he  actually 
volunteered  to  sing  a  song,  which  he  said  he  had  heard  at  some 
very  gay  supper  party  at  Cambridge,  and  which  begins  : 

A  pye  sat  on  a  pear  tree, 
A  pye  sat  on  a  pear  tree, 
A  pye  sat  on  a  pear  tree, 
Heigh-ho,  heigh-ho,  heigh-ho  ! 

Fancy  Mrs.  Berry's  face  as  she  looked  in,  in  the  midst  of 
that  Bacchanalian  ditt}^,  when  she  saw  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Rev.  Lemuel  Whe}'^  caroling  it ! 

'  Is  it  you,  mj'-  dear  ?  '  cried  Berry,  as  brave  now  as  any 
Petruchio.     '  Come  in,  and  sit  down,  and  hear  Whey's  song.' 

'  Lady  Pash  is  asleep,  Frank,'  said  she. 

*  AYell,  darling  !  that's  the  very  reason.  Give  Mrs.  Berry  a 
glass,  Jack,  will  you?' 

*  Would  3^ou  wake  jour  aunt,  sir  ? '  hissed  out  madam. 

'  Never  mbulme,  love!  l''m  aicake,  and  like  UP  cried  the  ven- 
erable Lady  Pash  f  i"om  the  salon.     *  Sing  away,  gentlemen  ! ' 

At  which  we  all  set  up  an  audacious  cheer  ;  and  Mrs.  Berry 
flounced  back  to  the  drawing  room,  but  did  not  leave  the  door 
open,  that  her  aunt  might  hear  our  melodies. 

Berry  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  that  confidential  state  to 
which  a  third  bottle  alwaj's  brings  the  well-regulated  mind  ;  and 
hemade  a  clean  confession  to  Cutler  and  myself  of  his  numerous 
matrimonial  annoyances.  He  was  not  allowed  to  dine  cut,  he 
said,  and  but  seldom  to  ask  his  friends  to  meet  himathome.  He 
never  dared  to  smoke  a  cigar  for  the  life  of  him,  not  even  in  the 
stables.  He  spent  the  mornings  dawdling  in  eternal  shops,  the 
evenings  atendless  tea  parties,  or  in  reading  poems  or  mission- 
ary tracts  to  his  wife.  He  was  compelled  to  take  physic  when- 
ever she  thought  he  looked  a  little  pale,  to  change  his  shoes  and 
stockings  whenever  he  came  in  from  a  walk.  '  Look  hero,' 
said  he,  opening  his  chest  and  shaking  his  fist  at  Dobus  ;  'look 
M'hat  Angelica  and  that  infernal  Dobus  have  brought  me  to.' 

I  thought  it  might  be  a  flannel  w^aistcoat  into  which  madam 
had  forced  him  ;  but  it  was  worse  :  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  it  was  Vi  pltcJi  plaster  ! 

We  all  roared  at  this,  and  the  doctor  as  loud  as  anyone  ; 
but  he  vowed  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  pitch  plaster.  It  was 
a  favorite  family  remedy  of  the  late  apothecary  Sir  George  Cat- 
acomb, and  had  been  put  on  by  Mrs.  Berry's  own  fair  hands. 
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When  Anatolc  came  in  with  coffee  Berry  was  in  such  high 
courage  tliat  he  told  hiiu  to  go  to  the  deuce  with  it  ;  and  we 
never  cauglit  siglit  of  Lady  Pash  more,  except  when,  muffled 
up  to  the  nose,  she  passed  through  the  salle-d-)na)iyer  to  go  to 
lier  carriage,  in  which  Dobus  and  the  parson  were  likewise  to 
be  transported  to  Paris,  '  Be  a  man,  Frank,'  sa\'S  she,  '  and 
liold  your  own,' — for  the  good  old  lady  had  taken  her  nephew's 
part  in  the  matrimonial  business, — 'and  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle, 
come  and  see  him  often.  You're  a  good  fellow,  take  old  one- 
eyed  Callipash's  word  for  it.     Shall  I  take  you  to  Paris  ? ' 

Dear,  kind.  Angelica,  she  had  told  her  aunt  all  I  said  ! 

'  Don't  go,  George,'  says  Bei-ry,  squeezing  me  by  the  hand. 
So  I  said  I  was  going  to  sleep  at  Versailles  that  night  ;  but  if 
she  would  give  a  convoy  to  Jack  Butts  it  would  be  conferring  a 
great  obligation  on  him;  with  which  favor  theohl  lady  accord- 
ingly complied,  saying  to  him,  with  gieat  coolness,  '  Get  up  and 
sit  with  John  in  the  rumble, Mr.  What-d'ye-call-'im.'  The  fact  is, 
the  good  old  soul  despises  an  artist  as  much  as  she  does  a  tailor. 

Jack  tripped  to  liis  place  very  meekly  ;  and  '  Remember  Sat- 
urday,'cried  the  doctor;  and  'Don't  forgetThursday, 'exclaimed 
the  divine — '  a  bachelors'  party,  you  know.'  And  so  the  caval- 
cade drove  thundering  down  the  gloomy  old  Avenue  de  Paris. 

The  Frenchman,  I  forgot  to  say,  had  gone  away  exceed- 
ingly ill  long  before  ;  and  the  reminiscences  of  'Thursday' 
and  'Saturday'  evoked  by  Dobus  and  Whey,  were,  to  tell  the 
truth,  parts  of  our  conspiracy  :  for  in  the  heat  of  Berry's  cour- 
age we  had  made  him  promise  to  ditie  with  us  all  round  en 
(lar^on ;  with  all  except  Captain  Goff,  who  'racklacted'  that 
he  was  engaged  every  day  for  the  next  thi-ee  weeks  :  as  in- 
deed he  is,  to  a  thirty-sous  ordinary  which  the  gallant  officer 
frequents  when  not  invited  elsewhere. 

Cutler  and  I,  then,  were  the  last  on  the  field  ;  and  though  we 
were  f  or  moving  a  way,  lierry,  whose  vigor  had, if  possible, been  ex- 
cited by  the  bustle  and  colloquy  in  tlie  night  air,  insisted  upon 
dragging  us  backagain,and  actually  proposedagrill  for  suppt'r! 

We  found  in  the  salle-d-niaitger  a  strong  smell  of  an  extin- 
guished lamp,  and  Mrs.  Berry  was  snuffing  out  the  candles  on 
the  sideboard. 

'  IIuUo,  my  dear  !  '  shouts  Berry.  '  Easily,  if  you  please  ! 
we've  not  done  yet  ! ' 

'Not  done  yet,  Mr.  Berry  !  '  groans  the  lad}''  in  a  hollow, 
sepulchral  tone. 

'  No,  Mrs.  !>.,  not  done  yet.  We  are  going  to  have  some 
supper,  aint  we,  (Tcorge?' 
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'  I  think  It's  quite  time  to  go  home,'  said  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle 
(who,  to  say  the  truth,  began  to  tremble  himself). 

'  I  think  it  is,  sir  ;  you  are  quite  right,  sir  ;  you  will  pardon 
me,  gentlemen;  I  have  a  bad  headache,  and  will  retire.' 

'  Good-night,  my  dear  ! '  said  the  audacious  Berry.  *  Ana- 
tole,  tell  the  cook  to  broil  a  fowl  and  bring  some  wine.' 

If  the  loving  couple  had  been  alone,  or  if  Cutler  had  not 
been  an  attache  to  the  embassy,  before  whom  she  was  afraid 
of  making  herself  ridiculous,  lam  confident  that  Mrs.  Berry 
would  have  fainted  away  on  the  spot  ;  and  that  all  Berry's 
courage  would  have  tumbled  down  lifeless  by  the  side  of  her, 
So  she  only  gave  a  martyrized  look,  and  left  the  room  ;  and 
while  we  partook  of  the  very  unnecessary  repast,  was  good 
enough  to  sing  some  h3nnn  tunes  to  an  exceedingly  slow  move- 
ment in  the  next  room,  intimating  that  she  was  awake,  and 
that,  though  suflfering,  she  found  her  consolations  in  religion. 

These  melodies  did  not  in  the  least  add  to  our  friend's  cour- 
age. The  deviled  fowl  had,  somehow,  no  devil  in  it.  The  cham- 
pagne in  the  glasses  looked  exceedingly  flat  and  blue.  The  fact 
is  thatCutler  andlwere  nowboth  in  a  state  of  direconsternation, 
and  soon  made  a  move  for  our  hats,  and  lighting  each  a  cigar 
in  tlie  hall,  made  across  the  little  green  where  the  Cupids  and 
nymphs  were  listening  to  the  dribbling  fountain  in  the  dark. 

'  I'm  hanged  if  I  don't  have  a  cigar  too  ! '  says  Berrj', 
rushing  after  us;  and  accordingly  putting  in  his  pocket  a  key 
about  the  size  of  aslioveljwhich  hung  by  the  little  handle  of  the 
outer  grille,  forth  he  sallied,  and  joined  us  in  our  fumigation. 

lie  staved  with  us  a  couple  of  hours,  and  returned  home- 
w'ard  in  perfect  good  spirits,  having  given  me  his  word  of  honor 
he  would  dine  with  us  the  next  day.  He  put  in  his  immense 
key  into  the  grille,  and  unlocked  it  ;  but  the  gate  would  not 
open  :  it  loas  bolted  vrithin. 

He  began  to  make  a  furious  jangling  and  ringing  at  the 
bell  ;  and,  in  oaths,  both  French  and  English,  called  upon  the 
recalcitrant  Anatole. 

After  much  tolling  of  the  bell,  a  light  came  cutting  across 
the  crevices  of  the  inner  door  ;  it  was  thrown  open,  and  a  figure 
appeared  with  a  lamp — a  tall,  slim  figure  of  a  woman,  clothed 
in  white  from  head  to  foot. 

It  was  Mrs.  Berry,  and  when  Cutler  and  I  saw  her  we  both 
ran  away  as  fast  as  our  legs  could  carr}^  us. 

Berry  at  this  shrieked  with  a  wild  laughter.  '  Remember 
to-morrow,  old  boys,'  shouted  he — '  six  o'clock  ;  'and  we  were 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off   when  the  gate  closed,  and  tlie  little 
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mansion  of  the   Avenue  de   Paris   was  once  more  quiet  and 
dark. 

The  next  afternoon,  as  we  were  playing  at  billiards,  Cutler 
saw  Mrs.  Berry  drive  by  in  her  carriage;  and  as  soon  as  rather 
a  long  rubber  was  over,  I  thought  I  would  go  and  look  for  our 
poor  friend,  and  so  went  down  to  tiie  pavilion.  Every  door 
was  open,  as  the  wont  is  in  France,  and  I  walked  in  unan- 
nounced, and  saw  this  : 

He  was  playing  a  duet  with  her  on  the  flute.  She  had  been 
out  but  for  half  an  hour,  after  not  speaking  all  the  morning  ; 
and  having  seen  Cutler  at  the  billiard  room  window,  and  sus- 
pecting we  might  take  advantage  of  her  absence,  she  had  sud- 
denly returned  home  again,  and  had  flung  herself,  weeping, 
into  her  Frank's  arms,  and  said  she  could  not  bear  to  leave 
him  in  anger.  And  so,  after  sitting  for  a  little  while  sobbing 
on  his  knee,  siie  had  forgotten  and  forgiven  everything. 

The  dear  angel  !  I  met  poor  Frank  in  Bond  Street  only 
yesterday  ;  but  he  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
He  had  on  goloslies,  and  is  grown  very  fat  and  pale.  He 
has  shaved  off  his  mustaches,  and  instead,  wears  a  respira- 
tor. He  has  taken  his  name  off  all  his  clubs,  and  lives  very 
grimly  in  Baker  Street.  Well,  ladies,  no  doubt  you  saj'  he  is 
right  :  and  what  are  the  odds  so  long  as  you  are  happy  ? 

DENNIS  HAGGARTY'S  WIFE. 

There  was  an  odious  Irishwoman  and  her  daughter  who 
used  to  frequent  the  Royal  Hotel  at  Leamington  some  years 
ago,  and  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Major  Gam.  Gam 
had  been  a  distinguished  ofliicer  in  his  Majesty's  service,  whom 
notliing  but  death  and  his  own  amiable  wife  could  overcome. 
The  widow  mourned  her  husband  m  the  most  becoming  bom- 
bazine she  could  muster,  and  had  at  least  half  an  inch  of  lamp- 
black round  the  immense  visiting  tickets  which  she  left  at  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  her  friends. 

Some  of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  used  to  call  her  Mrs.  Major 
Gammon  ;  for  if  the  worthy  widow  had  a  proj)ensity,  it  was  to 
talk  largely  of  herself  and  family — of  her  own  famil}^,  for  she 
held  her  husband's  very  cheap — and  of  the  wonders  of  her 
paternal  mansion,  MoUoyville,  county  of  Mayo.  She  was  of 
the  Molloys  of  that  county  ;  and  though  I  never  lie.ird  of  the 
family  before,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  what  Mrs.  Major  (-Jam 
stated,  that  they  were  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  familv  of 
that  part  of  Ireland.  I  remember  there  came  down  to  si>e  his 
aunt  a  young  fellow  with  huge  red  whiskersand  tight  nankeens, 
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a  green  coat  and  an  awful  breastpin,  who  after  two  days'  stay 
at  the  Spa,  proposed  marriage  to  Miss  S.,  or,  in  default,  a 
duel  with  her  father  ;  and  who  drove  a  flash  curricle  with  a 
bay  and  a  gray,  and  who  was  presented  with  much  pride  by 
Mrs.  Gam  as  Castlereagh  Molloy  of  Molloy  ville.  Weall  agreed 
that  he  was  the  most  insufferable  snob  of  the  whole  season, 
and  were  delighted  when  a  bailiff  came  down  in  search  of  him. 

Well,  this  is  all  I  know  personally  of  the  Molloyville  family  ; 
but  at  the  house  if  you  met  the  Widow  Gam,  and  talked  on 
any  subject  in  life,  you  were  sure  to  hear  of  it.  If  you  asked 
her  to  have  pease  at  dinner,  she  would  say,  '  Oh,  sir,  after  tlie 
pease  at  Molloyville,  I  really  don't  care  for  any  others — do  I, 
dearest  Jemima  ?  We  always  had  a  dish  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  my  father  gave  his  head  gardener  a  guinea  (we  had  three 
at  Molloyville),  and  sent  him  with  his  compliments  and  a  quart 
of  pease  to  our  neighbor,  dear  Lord  Marrowfat.  What  a  sweet 
place  Marrowfat  Park  is  ;  isn't  it,  Jemima  ? '  If  a  carriage 
passed  by  the  window,  Mrs  Major  Gammon  would  be  sure  to 
tell  you  that  there  were  three  carriages  at  Molloyville,  '  the 
barouche,  the  chawiot,  and  the  covered  C3'ar.'  In  the  same  man- 
ner she  would  favor  you  with  the  number  and  names  of  the 
footmen  of  the  establishment  ;  and  on  a  visit  to  Warwick 
Castle  (for  this  bustling  woman  made  one  in  every  party  of 
pleasure  that  was  formed  from  the  hotel),  she  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  great  walk  by  the  river  was  altogether  inferior 
to  the  principal  avenue  of  Molloyville  Park.  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  tell  so  much  about  Mrs.  Gam  and  her  daughter, 
but  that,  between  ourselves,  I  was  particularly  sweet  upon  a 
young  lady  at  the  time,  whose  papa  lived  at  the  Royal,  and 
was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jephson. 

The  Jemima  appealed  to  by  Mrs.  Gam  in  the  above  sentence 
was,  of  course,  her  daughter,  apostrophized  by  her  mother, 
'  Jemima,  my  soul's  darling  !  '  oi',  '  Jemima,  my  blessed  child  ! ' 
or,  '  Jemima,  my  own  love  ! '  The  sacrifices  that  Mrs.  Gam 
had  made  for  that  daughter  were,  she  said,  astonishing.  The 
money  slie  had  spent  in  masters  upon  her,  the  illnesses  through 
whicli  she  had  nursed  lier,  the  ineffable  love  tlie  mother  bore 
her,  were  only  known  to  Heaven,  Mrs.  Gam  said.  They  used 
to  come  into  the  room  with  their  arms  round  each  otlier's 
waists  ;  at  dinner  between  the  courses  the  mother  would  sit 
with  one  hand  locked  in  her  daughter's  ;  and  if  only  two  or 
three  young  men  were  present  at  the  time,  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  kiss  lier  Jemima  more  than  once  during  the  time  while 
the  bohea  was  poured  out. 
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As  for  Miss  Gam,  if  she  was  not  liandsome  candor  forbids 
me  to  say  she  was  ugly.  Sl)e  was  neitlier  one  nor  t'other. 
She  was  a  person  who  wore  ringlets  and  a  band  round  her  fore- 
head ;  she  knew  four  songs,  vvhicli  became  rather  tedious  at  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  months'  acquaintance  ;  she  had  excessively 
bareshoulders;she  inclined  towear  numbersof  cheapornaments, 
r[ngs,hroocheii,  ferro?iieres,sme\\[ug  bottles, and  was  always, we 
thought,  very  smartl}^  dressed;  though  old  Mrs.  Lynx  hinted  that 
her  gowns  and  her  mother's  wore  turned  over  and  over  again, 
and  that  her  eyes  were  almost  put  out  by  darning  stockings. 

These  eyes  Miss  Gum  had  very  large,  though  rather  red  and 
weak,  and  used  to  roll  them  about  at  every  eligible  unmarried 
man  in  the  place.  But  though  the  widow  subscribed  to  all 
the  balls,  though  she  hired  a  tiy  to  go  to  the  meet  of  the  hounds, 
though  she  was  constant  at  church,  and  Jemima  sang  louder 
than  any  person  there  except  the  clerk,  and  tliough,probably, 
any  person  who  made  her  a  happy  husband  would  be  invited 
down  to  enjoy  the  three  footmen,  gardeners,  and  carriages  at 
Molloyville,  yet  no  English  gentleman  was  found  sufficiently 
audacious  to  propose.  Old  Lynx  used  to  say  that  the  pair  had 
been  at  Tunbridge,  Harrogate,  Brighton,  Ramsgate,  Chelten- 
ham, for  this  eight  years  past  ;  where  they  had  met,  it  seemed, 
with  no  better  fortune.  Indeed,  the  widow  looked  rather 
liigh  for  her  blessed  child  ;  and  as  she  looked  with  the  contempt 
which  no  small  number  of  Irish  people  feel  upon  all  per- 
sons who  get  their  bread  by  labor  or  commerce  ;  and  as  she 
was  a  person  whose  energetic  manners,  costume,  and  brogue 
were  not  much  to  the  taste  of  quiet  English  country  gentle- 
men, Jemima — sweet,  spotless  Hower — still  remained  on  her 
hands,  a  thought  withered,  perhaps,  and  seed}^ 

Now,  at  this  time,  the  120th  Regiment  was  quarteredat  Wee- 
don  Barracks,and  with  the  corps  wasacertain  Assistant  Surgeon 
Ilaggarty,  a  large,  lean,  tough,  rawboned  man,  with  big  hands, 
knock-knees,  and  carroty  whiskers,  and,  withal, as  honest  a  crea- 
ture as  ever  handled  a  lancet.  Ilaggarty,  as  his  name  imports, 
was  of  the  very  samenation  as  Mrs.  Gam,  and,  whatismore,tlie 
lionest  fellow  had  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  belonged  to 
the  widow,and  bragged  about  his  family  almost  as  much  as  she 
did.  I  do  not  know  of  what  particular  partof  IrelaJid  they  were 
kings,  but  monarchs  they  must  have  been,  as  have  been  the  an- 
cestors of  so  many  thousand  Hibernian  families;  but  they  had 
been  men  of  no  small  consideiation  in  Dublin,  '  where  my 
fatlier,'  Ilaggarly  said,  'is  as  well  known  as  King  William's 
Statue,  and  wliere  he  "  rovvlw  his  carriage,"  too,  let  me  tell  you.' 
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Hence,  Haggarty  was  called  by  the  wags  '  Rowl  the  car- 
riage,' and  several  of  them  made  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Gam 
regarding  him  :  '  Mrs.  Gam,  when  you  used  to  go  up  from 
Molloyville  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  balls,  and  had  your  town 
house  in  Fitzwilliam  Square,  used  you  to  meet  the  famous 
Dr.  Haggarty  in  society  ?  ' 

'  Is  it  Surgeon  Haggarty  of  Gloucester  Street  ye  mean  ? 
The  black  Papist  !  D'ye  suppose  that  the  M0II03S  would  sit 
down  to  table  with  a  creature  of  that  sort  ? ' 

'  Why,  isn't  he  the  most  famous  physician  in  Dublin,  and 
doesn't  he  rowl  his  carriage  there  ?' 

'  The  horrid  wretch  !  He  keeps  a  shop,  I  tell  je,  and  sends 
his  sons  out  with  the  medicine.  He's  got  four  of  them  off 
into  the  army,  LTlick  and  Phil,  and  Terence  and  Denny,  and 
now  it's  Charles  that  takes  out  the  physic.  But  how  should 
I  know  about  these  odious  creatures  ?  Their  mother  Avas  a 
Burke,  of  Burke's  Town,  county  Cavan,  and  brought  Surgeon 
Haggerty  two  thousand  pounds.  She  was  a  Protestant  ;  and 
I  am  surprised  how  she  could  have  taken  up  with  a  horrid, 
odious.  Popish  apothecary  !  ' 

From  the  extent  of  the  widow's  information  I  am  led  to 
suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  not  less  anxious 
about  their  neighbors  than  are  the  natives  of  English  cities  ; 
and  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  Mrs.  Gam's  account  of  the 
3'oung  Haggartys  who  carried  out  the  medicine  is  perfectly 
correct,  for  a  lad  in  the  120th  made  a  caricature  of  Haggarty 
coming  out  of  a  chemist's  shop  witli  an  oilcloth  basket  under 
his  arm,  which  set  the  worthy  surgeon  in  such  a  fury  that 
there  would  have  been  a  duel  between  him  and  the  ensign, 
could  the  fiery  doctor  have  had  his  Avay. 

Now,  DiouA^sius  Haggarty  was  of  an  exceedingly  inflamma- 
ble temperament,  and  it  chanced  that  of  all  the  invalids,  the  visi- 
tors, the  young  squires  of  Warwickshire,  the  j'oung manufac- 
turers from  Birmingham,  the  young  officers  from  the  barracks 
■ — it  chanced,  unluckily  for  Miss  Gam  and  himself,  that  he  was 
the  only  individual  who  was  in  the  least  smitten  by  her  per- 
sonal charms.  He  was  very  tender  and  modest  about  his 
love,  however,  for  it  must  be  owned  that  he  respected  Mrs. 
Gam  hugely,  and  fully  admitted,  like  a  good  simple  fellow  as 
he  was,  the  superiority  of  that  lady's  birth  and  breeding  to 
his  own.  How  could  he  hope  that  he,  a  humble  assistant  sur- 
geon, with  a  thousand  pounds  his  aunt  Kitty  left  him  for  all 
his  fortune — how  could  he  hope  tliat  one  of  the  race  of  Mol- 
loyville would  ever  condescend  to  marry  him  ? 
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Inflamed,  however,  by  love,  and  inspired  b}^  wine,  one  day 
at  a  picnic  at  Konilwortli,  Haggarty,  wbose  love  and  raptures 
were  the  talk  of  the  whole  regiment,  was  induced  by  bis  wag- 
gish comrades  to  make  a  proposal  in  form. 

'  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Ilaggart}',  that  you  are  speaking  to  a 
Molloy  ? '  was  all  the  reply  majestic  Mrs.  Gam  made  when, 
according  to  the  usual  formula,  the  fluttering  Jemima  referred 
ber  suitor  to  '  mamma.'  She  left  him  with  a  look  which  was 
meant  to  crush  the  poor  fellow  to  earth  ;  she  gathered  up  her, 
cloak  and  bonnet,  and  precipitately  called  for  her  fly.  She 
took  care  to  tell  every  single  soul  in  Leamington  that  the  son 
of  the  odious  Papist  apothecary  had  had  the  audacity  to  })ro- 
pose  for  ber  daughter  (indeed  a  proposal,  coming  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  ma}^  does  no  barm),  and  left  Haggarty  in  a 
state  of  exti'eme  depression  and  despair. 

His  downbeartedness,  indeed,  surprised  most  of  bis  ac- 
quaintances in  and  out  of  the  regiment,  for  the  young  lady  was 
no  beauty,  and  a  doubtful  fortune,  and  Dennis  Avas  a  man  out- 
wardly of  an  unromantic  turn,  who  seemed  to  have  a  great 
deal  more  liking  for  beefsteak  and  whisky  punch  than  for 
women,  however  fascinating. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  this  shy,  uncouth,  rough  fellow  had  a 
warmer  and  more  faithful  heart  bid  within  him  than  many  a 
dandy  who  is  as  handsome  as  Apollo.  I,  for  my  part,  never 
can  understand  wbj^  a  man  falls  in  love,  and  heartily  give  him 
credit  for  so  doing,  never  mind  with  what  or  whom.  That  I 
take  to  be  a  point  quite  as  mucli  beyond  an  individual's  own 
control  as  the  catching  of  the  smallj^ox  or  the  color  of  his  hair. 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  Assistant  Surgeon  Dionysius  Haggarty 
was  deeply  and  seriously  in  love  ;  and  I  am  told  that  one  day 
he  very  nearly  killed  the  before-mentioned  young  ensign  with 
a  carving  knife,  for  venturing  to  make  a  second  caricature, 
representing  Lady  Gammon  and  Jemima  in  a  fantastical  park, 
surrounded  by  three  gardeners,  three  carriages,  three  footmen, 
and  the  covered  cyar.  He  would  have  no  joking  concerning 
them.  He  became  moody  and  quarrelsome  of  habit.  He  was 
for  some  time  much  morq  in  the  surgery  and  hospital  than  in 
the  mess.  He  gave  up  the  eating,  for  the  most  part,  of  those 
vast  quantities  of  beef  and  pudding,  for  which  his  stomach 
had  used  to  afford  such  ample  and  swift  accommodation  ;  and 
wlien  the  clotli  was  drawn,  instead  of  taking  twelve  tumblers, 
and  singing  L"ish  melodies,  as  he  used  to  do,  in  a  horrid  cracked 
yelling  voice,  he  would  retire  to  his  own  apartment,  orgloomih' 
pace  the  barrack-yard,  or  madly  whip  and  spur  a  gray  mare 
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he  bad  on  the  road  to  Leamuigton,  where  his  Jemima  (although 
invisible  for  him)  still  dwelt. 

The  season  at  Leamington  coming  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  young  fellows  who  frequented  that  watering 
place,  the  Widow  Gam  retired  to  her  usual  quarters  for  the 
other  months  of  the  year.  Where  these  quarters  were,  I  think 
we  have  no  right  to  ask,  for  I  believe  she  had  quarreled  with 
her  brother  at  MoUoyville,  and  besides  was  a  great  deal  too 
proud  to  be  a  burden  on  anybody. 

Not  only  did  the  widow  quit  Leamington,  but  very  soon 
afterward  the  120th  received  its  marching  orders,  and  left 
W^eedon  and  Warwickshire.  Ilaggarty's  appetite  was  by  this 
time  partially  restored,  but  his  love  was  not  altered,  and  his 
humor  Avas  still  morose  and  gloomy.  I  am  informed  that  at 
this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  some  poems  relative  to  his  un- 
happy passion  ;  a  wild  set  of  verses  of  several  lengths,  and  in 
his  handwriting,  being  discovered  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  in 
which  a  pitch-plaster  was  wrapped  up,  which  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Wheezer  Avas  compelled  to  put  on  for  a  cold. 

Fancy  then,  three  years  afterward,  the  surprise  of  all  Hag- 
garty's  acquaintances  on  reading  in  the  public  papers  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  : 

Married,  at  Monkstown,  on  the  12th  instant,  Dionysiue  Haggarty,  Esq.,  of  H.  M. 
120th  Foot,  to.Temima  Amelia  WilhelminaMolloy,  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Lancelot 
Gam,  R.  M.,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late,  and  niece  of  the  present  Burke  Bodkin 
Blake  MoUoy,  Esq.,  Molloyville,  county  Mayo. 

'  Has  the  course  of  true  love  at  last  begun  to  run  smooth  ? 
thought  I,  as  I  laid  down  the  paper  ;  and  tlie  old  times,  and 
the  old  leering,  bragging  widow,  and  the  high  shoulders  of 
her  daughter,  and  the  jolly  days  with  the  120th,  and  Dr.  Jeph- 
son's  one-horse  chaise,  and  the  Warwickshire  hunt,  and — and 
Louisa  S.,  but  never  mind  her — came  back  to  mj^  mind.  Has 
that  good-natured,  simple  fellow  at  last  met  with  his  reward  ? 
Well,  if  he  has  not  to  marry  the  mother-in-law  too,  he  may 
get  on  well  enough. 

Another  year  announced  the  retirement  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
Haggarty  from  the  120th,  where  he  was  replaced  by  Assistant 
Surgeon  Angus  Rothsay  Leech,  a  Scotchman,  probably  ;  with 
whom  I  have  not  the  least  acquaintance,  and  who  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  little  history. 

Still  more  years  passed  on,  during  which  time  I  will  not  say 
that  I  kept  a  constant  watch  upon  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Hag- 
gart}"  and  his  lady,  for,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  know^n,  I 
never  tliought  for  a  moment  abort  tliein  ;  until  one  day,  being 
at  Kmgstown,  near  Dublin,  dawdling  on  the  beach,  and  star- 
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ing  at  the  Hill  of  Howth,  as  most  j)eople  at  that  watering 
place  do,  I  saw  coming  toward  me  a  tall  gaunt  man,  with  a 
pair  of  bushy  red  whiskers,  of  which  I  thought  I  had  seen  the 
like  in  former  years,  and  a  face  which  could  be  no  other  than 
Haggarty's.  It  was  Haggarty,  ten  years  older  than  when  we 
last  met,  and  greatl}^  more  grim  and  thin.  lie  had  on  one 
shoulder  a  young  gentleman  in  a  dirty  tartan  costume,  and  a 
face  exceedingly  like  his  own  peeping  from  under  a  battered 
plume  of  black  feathers,  while  with  his  other  hand  he  was  drag- 
ging a  light  green  go-cart,  in  which  reposed  a  female  infant  of 
some  two  yearsold.  Both  were  roaring  with  great  powerof  lungs. 

As  soon  as  Dennis  saw  me,  his  face  lost  the  dull,  puzzled 
expression  which  had  seemed  to  chai-acterize  it ;  he  dropped 
the  pole  of  the  go-cart  from  one  hand,  and  his  son  from  the 
other,  and  came  jumping  forward  to  meet  me  with  all  his  might, 
leaving  his  progeny  roaring  in  the  road. 

'  Bless  my  sowl,'  says  he,  '  sure  it's  Fitz-Boodle  ?  Fitz, 
don't  you  remember  me?  Dennis  Haggarty  of  the  120th? 
Leamington,  you  know?  Molloy,  my  boy,  hould  your  tongue 
and  stop  your  screeching,  and  Jemima's  too  ;  d'ye  hear?  Well, 
it  does  good  to  sore  eyes  to  see  an  old  face.  How  fat  you're 
grown,  Fitz  ;  and  were  ye  ever  in  Ireland  before?  and  aint  ye 
delighted  with  it  ?     Confess,  now,  isn't  it  beautiful  ?' 

This  question  regarding  the  merits  of  their  countrj^,  which 
I  have  remarked  is  put  by  most  Irish  persons,  being  answered 
in  a  satisfactor}^  manner,  and  the  shouts  of  the  infants  ap- 
peased from  an  apple  stall  hard  by,  Dennis  and  I  talked  of  old 
times  ;  I  congratulated  him  on  his  marriage  with  the  lovely  girl 
whom  we  all  admired,  and  hoped  he  had  a  fortune  with  her, 
and  so  forth.  His  appearance,  however,  did  not  bespeak  a 
great  fortune  ;  he  had  an  old  gra}'  hat,  short  old  trousers,  an 
old  waistcoat  with  regimental  buttons,  and  patched  Blucher 
boots,  such  as  are  not  usually  sported  by  i)ersons  in  easy  life. 

*Ah  !'  says  he,  with  a  sigh,  in  reply  to  my  queries,  'times 
are  changed  since  them  days,  Fitz-Boodle.  My  wife's  not  what 
she  was — the  beautiful  creature  you  knew  her.  Molloy,  my 
boy,  run  off  in  a  hurry  to  your  mamma,  and  tell  her  an  English 
gentleman  is  coming  home  to  dine  ;  for  you'll  dine  with  me, 
Fitz,  in  course?'  And  I  agreed  to  partake  of  that  meal; 
though  Master  Molloy  altogether  declined  to  obey  his  papa's 
orders  with  respect  to  announcing  the  stranger. 

'Well,  I  )nust  announce  you  myself,'  said  Haggarty,  with 
a  smile.  '(^)Irl(',  it's  just  dinner  time,  and  my  little  cottagi'  is 
not  a  hundred  yards  olf.'     Accordingly,  we  all  marched  in  pro- 
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cession  to  Dennis'  little  cottage,  which  was  one  of  a  row  and 
a  half  of  one-storied  houses,  with  little  courtyards  before  them, 
and  mostly  Avith  ver}^  fine  names  on  the  doorposts  of  each. 
'  Surgeon  Haggarty '  was  emblazoned  on  Dennis'  gate,  on  a 
stained  green  copperplate  ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  on  the 
doorpostabove  the  bell  was  an  oval  with  the  inscriptionof  '  New 
Molloyville.'  The  bell  was  broken,  of  course  ;  the  court,  or 
garden  path,  was  mold}^  weedy,  seedy  ;  there  were  some  dirty 
rocks,  by  way  of  ornament,  round  a  faded  grassplat  in  the  cen- 
ter, some  clothes  and  rags  hanging  out  of  most  part  of  the  win- 
dows of  New  Molloyville,  the  immediate  entrance  to  which  was 
by  a  battered  scraper,  under  a  broken  trellis-work,  up  which  a 
withered  creeper  declined  any  longer  to  climb. 

*  Small,  but  snug,'  says  Haggarty  ;  '  I'll  lead  the  way,  Fitz  ; 
put  your  hat  on  the  flower  pot  tliere,  and  turn  to  the  left  into 
the  drawing  room.'  A  fog  of  onions  and  turf  smoke  filled  the 
whole  of  the  house,  and  gave  signs  that  dinner  was  not  far 
off.  Far  off  ?  You  could  hear  it  frizzling  in  the  kitchen,  where 
the  maid  was  also  endeavoring  to  hush  the  crying  of  a  third 
refractory  child.  But  as  we  entered,  all  three  of  Haggarty's 
darlings  were  in  full  war. 

'Is  it  you,  Dennis?'  cried  a  sharp  raw  voice  from  a  dark 
corner  of  the  drawing  room  to  which  we  were  introduced,  and 
in  which  a  dirty  tablecloth  Avas  laid  for  dinner,  some  bottles  of 
porter  and  a  cold  mutton  bone  being  laid  on  a  rickety  grand 
piano  hard  by.  '  Ye'rc  always  late,  Mr.  Haggarty.  Have  you 
brought  the  whisky  froniNowlan's?  I'll  go  bail  ye've  not, now.' 

'  My  dear,  I've  brought  an  old  friend  of  yours  and  mine  to 
take  pot-luck  with  us  to-day,'  said  Dennis. 

'  When  is  he  to  come  ? '  said  tlie  lady.  At  which  speech  I 
was  rather  surprised,  for  I  stood  before  her. 

*  Here  he  is,  Jemima,  my  love,'  answered  Dennis,  looking  at 
me.  '  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle  ;  don't  you  remember  him  in  Warwick- 
shire, darling  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle  !  I  am  very  glad  to  see  him,'  said  the 
lady,  rising  and  courtesying  with  much  cordiality. 

Mrs.  Haggarty  was  blind. 

Mrs.  Haggarty  was  not  only  blind,  but  it  was  evident  that 
smallpox  had  been  the  cause  of  her  loss  of  vision.  Her 
eyes  were  bound  with  a  bandage,  her  features  were  entirely 
swollen,  scarred,  and  distorted  by  the  horrible  effects  of  the 
malad3^  She  had  been  knitting  in  a  corner  when  we  entered, 
and  was  wrapped  in  a  very  dirty  bedgown.  Hei-  voice  to  me 
was  quite  different  to  tliat  in  which  she  addressed  her  husband. 
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She  spoke  to  Haggarty  in  broad  Irisli  ;  she  addressed  me  in 
that  most  odious  of  all  languages — Irish-English,  endeavoring 
to  the  utmost  to  disguise  her  brogue,  and  to  speak  with  the 
true  dawdling  distingue  English  air. 

'Are  you  long  in  I-a-land  ?'  said  the  poor  creature  in  this 
accent.  'You  must  faind  it  a  sad  ba'ba'ous  place,  Mr.  Fitz- 
Boodle,  I'm  shu-ah  !  It  was  very  kaind  of  you  to  come  upon  us 
enfamlUe,  and  except  a  dinner  sans  ceremonle.  ^\\\  Haggart}', 
I  hope  you'll  put  the  waine  into  aice  ;  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle  must  be 
melted  with  tliis  hot  weathah.' 

For  some  time  she  conducted  the  conversation  in  this  polite 
strain,  and  I  was  obliged  to  say  in  repl}^  to  a  query  of  hers 
that  I  did  not  find  her  the  least  altered,  though  I  should  never 
liave  recognized  her  but  for  this  rencontre.  She  told  Hag- 
garty with  a  significant  air  to  get  the  wine  from  the  cellah, 
and  whispered  to  me  that  he  was  his  ownbutlali;  and  the  poor 
fellow,  taking  the  hint,scudded  away  into  the  town  for  a  pound 
of  veal  cutlets  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  from  the  tavern. 

'Will  the  children  get  their  potatoes  and  butther  here?' 
said  a  barefoot  girl  with  long  black  hair  flowing  over  her 
face,  which  she  thrust  in  at  the  door. 

'  Let  them   sup  in   the  nursery,  Elizabeth,  and  send — ah  ! 
Edwards  to  me.' 
.     '  Is  it  cook  you  mane,  ma'am  ?  '  said  the  girl. 

'  Send  her  at  once  ! '  shrieked  the  unfortunate  woman  ;  and 
the  noise  of  fr^dng  presently  ceasing,  a  hot  woman  made  her 
appearance,  wiping  her  brows  with  her  apron,  and  asking,  with 
an  accent  decidedly  Hibernian,  what  the  raisthress  wanted. 

'  Lead  me  up  to  my  dressing  room,  Edwards  :  I  really  am 
not  fit  to  be  seen  in  this  dishabille  by  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle.' 

'Fait'  I  can't!'  says  Edwards;  'sure  the  masther's  out 
at  the  butcher's,  and  can't  look  to  the  kitchen  fire  ! ' 

'  Nonsense,  I  must  go ! '  cried  Mrs.  Haggarty  ;  and  so 
Edwards,  putting  on  a  resigned  air,  and  giving  her  arm  and 
face  a  further  rub  with  her  apron,  held  out  her  arm  to  Mrs. 
Dennis,  and  the  pair  went  upstairs. 

She  left  me  to  indulge  my  reflections  for  half  an  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  she  came  downstairs  dressed  in  an  old 
yellow  satin,  with  the  ])oor  shoulders  exposed  just  as  much  as 
ever.  She  had  mounted  a  tawdry  cap,  which  Haggarty  him- 
self must  have  selet^ted  for  her.  She  had  all  sorts  of  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  earrings  in  gold,  in  garnets,  in  mother-of-pearl, 
in  ormolu.  She  brought  in  a  furious  savor  of  musk,  which 
ditne  the  odors  of  onions  and  turf-smoke  before  it  j  and  she 
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waved  across  her  wretched,  angular,  mean,  scarred  features 
an  old  cambric  handkerchief  with  a  yellow  lace  border. 

'  And  so  you  would  have  known  me  an3'where,  Mr.  Fitz- 
Boodle?'said  she,  with  a  grin  that  vv as  meant  to  be  most 
fascinating.  '  I  was  sure  you  would  ;  for  though  my  dreadful 
illness  deprived  me  of  my  sight,  it  is  a  mercy  that  it  did  not 
change  m}'  features  or  complexion  at  all  !  ' 

This  mortification  had  been  spared  the  unhappy  woman;  but 
I  don't  know  whether,  with  all  her  vanity,  her  infernal  pride, 
folly,  and  selfishness,  it  was  charitable  to  leave  her  in  her  error. 

Yet  why  correct  her  ?  There  is  a  quality  in  certain  people 
which  is  above  all  advice,  exposure,  or  correction.  Onlj^  let  a 
man  or  woman  have  dullness  sufficient,  and  thej^  need  bow 
to  no  extant  authority.  A  dullard  recognizes  no  betters  ;  a 
dullard  can't  see  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  ;  a  dullard  has  no 
scruples  of  conscience,  no  doubts  of  pleasing  or  succeeding 
or  doing  right  ;  no  qualms  for  other  people's  feelings  ;  no  re- 
spect but  for  the  fool  himself.  How  can  you  make  a  fool  per- 
ceive that  he  is  a  fool  ?  Such  a  personage  can  no  more  see 
his  own  folly  than  he  can  see  his  own  ears.  And  the  great 
quality  of  dullness  is  to  be  unalterably  contented  with  itself. 
What  myriads  of  souls  are  there  of  this  admirable  sort — selfish, 
stingy,  ignorant,  passionate,  brutal  ;  bad  sons,  mothers, 
fathers,  never  known  to  do  kind  actions  ! 

To  pause,  however,  in  this  disquisition,  which  Avas  carrying 
us  far  off  Kingstown,  New  Molloyville,  Ireland — nay,  into  the 
wide  world  wherever  dullness  inhabits,  let  it  be  stated  that  Mrs. 
Haggart}',  from  my  brief  acquaintance  with  her  and  her 
mother,  was  of  the  order  of  persons  just  mentioned.  There 
was  an  air  of  conscious  merit  about  her,  very  hard  to  swallow 
along  with  the  infamous  dinner  poor  Dennis  managed,  after 
much  delay,  to  get  on  the  table.  She  did  not  fail  to  invite 
me  to  Molloyville,  where  she  said  her  cousin  would  be  charmed 
to  see  me  ;  and  she  told  me  almost  as  many  anecdotes  about 
that  place  as  her  mother  used  to  impart  in  former  days.  I 
observed,  moreover,  that  Dennis  cut  her  the  favorite  pieces  of 
the  beefsteak,  that  she  ate  thereof  with  great  gusto,  and  that 
she  drank  with  similar  eagerness  of  the  various  strong  liquors 
at  table.  '  We  Irish  ladies  are  all  fond  of  a  leetle  glass  of 
punch,'  she  said  with  a  pla3'ful  air,  and  Dennis  mixed  her  a 
powerful  tumbler  of  such  violent  grog  as  I  myself  could  swal- 
low only  with  some  difficulty.  She  talked  of  her  suffering  a 
great  deal,  of  her  sacrifices,  of  the  luxuries  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  before  marriage — in  a  word,  of  a  hundred  of 
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those  themes  on  whicli  some  hidies  are  in  the  custom  of  en- 
larging when  they  wish  to  plague  some  husbands. 

But  honest  Dennis,  far  from  being  angry  at  this  perpetual 
wearisome,  impudent  recurrence  to  her  own  superiority,  ratlier 
encouraged  tlie  conversation  than  'otlierwise.  It  pleased  him 
to  hear  his  w4fe  discourse  about  her  merits  and  family  splen- 
dors. He  was  so  thoroughly  beaten  down  and  henpecked 
tliat  he,  as  it  were,  gloried  in  his  servitude,  and  fancied  that 
his  wife's  magnificence  reflected  credit  on  himself.  He  looked 
toward  me,  who  was  half  sick  of  the  woman  and  her  egotism, 
as  if  expecting  me  to  exhibit  tlie  deepest  sympathy,  and  flung 
me  glances  across  the  table  as  much  as  to  sa}',  '  What  a  gifted 
creature  my  Jemima  is,  and  wliat  a  fine  fellow  I  am  to  be  in 
possession  of  her  I  '  When  tlie  children  came  down  she 
scolded  them,  of  course,  and  dismissed  them  abruptly  (for 
which  circumstance,  perhaps,  the  writer  of  these  pages  was 
not  in  his  heart  very  sorry),  and  after  having  sat  a  prepos- 
terously long  time,  left  us,  asking  whether  we  would  have 
coffee  there  or  in  her  boudoir. 

*0h  !  here,  of  course,'  said  Dennis  with  rather  a  troubled 
air,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  lovely  creature  was  led  back 
to  us  again  by  Edwards,  and  the  coffee  made  its  appearance. 
After  coffee  her  husband  begged  lier  to  let  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle 
hear  her  voice  :  'He  longs  for  some  of  his  old  favorites.' 

*No!  f7o  you? 'said  she;  and  was  led  in  triumph  to  the 
jingling  old  piano,  and  with  a  screech}',  wir^^  voice,  sung  those 
very  abominable  old  ditties  which  I  had  laeard  her  sing  at 
Leamington  ten  years  back. 

Haggarty,  as  she  sang,  flung  himself  back  in  the  chair  de- 
lighted. Husbands  always  are,  and  wdth  the  same  song,  one 
that  they  have  heard  when  they  were  nineteen  years  old,  prob- 
ably ;  most  Englishmen's  tunes  have  that  date,  and  it  is  rather 
affecting,  I  think,  to  hear  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty  or  seventy 
quavering  the  old  ditty  that  was  fresh  yhen  he  was  fresh  and  in 
his  prime.  If  he  has  a  musical  wife,  depend  on  it  he  thinks 
her  old  songs  of  1788  are  better  than  any  he  has  heard  since  : 
in  fact  he  has  heard  none  since.  Wlien  the  old  couple  are  in 
high  good  humor  the  old  gentleman  will  take  the  old  lady  round 
the  waist,  and  say,  '  My  dear,  do  sing  me  one  of  your  own 
songs,'  and  she  sits  down  and  singswith  herold  voice,and,as  she 
sings,  the  rosesof  Iieryouth  bloomagain  fora  moment, Ranelagh 
resuscitates,  and  she  is  dancing  a  minuet  in  powder  and  a  train. 

This  is  another  digression.  It  was  occasioned  by  looking 
at  poor  Dennis'  face  while  his  wife  was  screeching  (and,  believe 
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me,  the  former  was  the  most  pleasant  occupation).  Bottom 
tickled  by  the  fairies  could  not  have  been  in  greater  ecstasies. 
He  thought  the  music  was  divine  ;  and  had  further  reason  for 
exulting  in  it,  which  was,  that  his  wife  was  always  in  a  good 
humor  after  singing,  and  never  would  sing  but  in  that  happy 
frame  of  mind.  Dennis  had  hinted  so  much  in  our  little  col- 
loquy during  the  ten  minutes  of  his  lady's  absence  in  the 
'boudoir';  so,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  piece,  we  shouted 
*  Bravo  !'  and  clapped  our  hands  like  mad. 

Such  was  my  insight  into  the  life  of  Surgeon  Dion^'sius  Hag- 
garty  and  his  wife  ;  and  I  must  have  come  upon  him  at  a  fa- 
vorable moment  too,  for  poor  Dennis  has  spoken,  subsequently, 
of  our  delightful  evening  at  Kingstown, and  evident]}^  thinks  to 
this  day  that  liis  friend  was  fascinated  by  the  entertainment 
there.  His  inward  economy  was  as  follows  :  he  had  his  half 
pay,  a  thousand  pounds,  about  a  hundred  a  year  that  his  father 
left,  and  his  wife  had  sixt}^  pounds  a  year  from  the  mother  ; 
which  the  mother,  of  course,  never  paid.  He  had  no  practice, 
for  he  was  absorbed  in  attention  to  his  Jemima  and  the  chil- 
dren, whom  he  used  to  wash,  to  dress,  to  carry  out,  to  walk,  or 
to  ride,  as  we  have  seen,  and  who  could  not  have  a  servant,  as 
their  dear  blind  mother  could  never  be  left  alone.  Mrs.  Hag- 
garty,  a  great  invalid,  used  to  lie  in  bed  till  one,  and  have 
breakfast  and  hot  luncheon  there.  A  fifth  part  of  his  income 
Avas  spent  in  having  lier  wheeled  about  in  a  chair,  by  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  walk  daily  for  an  allotted  number  of  hours. 
Dinner  would  ensue,  and  the  amateur  clergy  who  abound  in 
Ireland,  and  of  whom  Mrs.  Haggarty  was  a  great  admirer, 
lauded  her  everywhere  as  a  model  of  resignation  and  virtue, 
and  praised  beyond  measure  the  admirable  piety  with  which 
she  bore  her  sufferings. 

Well,  ever}^  man  to  his  taste.  It  did  not  certainly  ap2:)ear 
to  me  that  she  was  the  n^.artyr  of  the  family. 

'The  circumstances  c-  my  marriage  with  Jemima,'  Dennis 
said  to  me  in  some  after  conversations  we  had  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  '  were  the  most  romantic  and  touching  you  can 
conceive.  You  saw  what  an  impression  the  dear  girl  had  made 
upon  me  when  we  were  at  Weedon  ;  for  from  the  first  day  I  set 
eyes  on  her,  and  heard  her  sing  her  delightful  song  of  '  Dark- 
eyed  Maiden  of  Araby,'  I  felt,  and  said  to  Tumiquet  of  ours, 
that  very  night,  tliat  she  was  the  dark-e^^ed  maid  of  Araby  for 
w?e — not  that  she  was,  you  know,  for  she  was  born  in  Shrop- 
shire. But  I  felt  that  I  had  seen  the  woman  who  was  to  make 
nie  happy  or  miserable  for  life.     You  know  how  I  proposed  for 
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her  at  Keiiihvortli,  and  how  I  was  rejected,  and  how  I  almost 
shot  nn'self  in  consequence, — no, you  don't  know  that, for  1  said 
nothing  about  it  to  anyone,but  I  can  tell  you  it  was  a  very  near 
thing;  and  a  very  lucky  thing  for  me  I  didn't  do  it;  for — would 
you  believe  it  ? — the  dear  girl  was  in  love  with  me  all  the  time.' 

'Was  she  really?'  saidI,wlio  recollected  that  Miss  Gam's  love 
of  those  days  showed  itself  in  a  very  singular  manner;  but  the 
fact  is,  when  women  are  most  in  love  they  most  disguise  it. 

'Overhead  and  ears  in  love  with  poor  Dennis,'  resumed  that 
worthy  fellow.  '  Who'd  ever  have  thought  it  ?  But  I  have  it 
from  the  best  authority,  from  her  own  mother,  with  whom  I'm 
not  over  and  above  good  friends  now  ;  but  of  this  fact  she 
assured  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  when  and  how. 

'  We  were  quartered  at  Cork  three  years  after  we  were  at 
Weedon,  and  it  was  our  last  year  at  home  ;  and  a  great  mercy 
that  ray  dear  girl  spoke  in  time,  or  wdiere  should  we  have  been 
71010  f  Well,  one  day,  marching  home  from  parade,  I  saw  a 
lady  seated  at  an  open  window  b}'  another  who  seemed  an  in- 
valid, and  the  lady  at  the  window,  who  was  dressed  in  the  pro- 
foundest  mourning,  cried  out,  with  a  scream,  "  Gracious 
Heavens  !  it's  Mr.  Ilaggarty  of  the  120th." 

'  "  Sure  I  know  that  voice,"  says  I  to  Whiskerton. 

'  "  It's  a  great  mercy  you  don't  know  it  a  deal  too  well,"  says 
he  ;  "  it's  Lady  Gammon.  She's  on  some  husband-hunting 
scheme,  depend  on  it,  for  that  daughter  of  hers.  She  was  at 
Bath  last  year  on  the  same  errand,  and  at  Cheltenham  the  year 
before,  where.  Heaven  bless  you  !  she's  as  well  known  as  the 
Hen  and  Chickens." 

'  "  I'll  thank  you  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Miss  Jemima 
Gam,"  said  I  to  Whiskerton  ;  "  she's  of  one  of  the  first  families 
in  Ireland, and  whoever  says  a  word  against  a  woman  I  once  pro- 
posed for  insults  me — do  you  understand  ?  " 

'  "Well,  marry  her,  if  you  like,"  says  Whiskerton,  quite 
])eevi8h  ;  "  marry  her,  and  be  lianged  !  " 

'  Marry  her  !  the  ver}'  idea  of  it  set  my  brain  a-whirling,  and 
made  me  a  thousand  times  more  mad  than  I  am  by  nature. 

'  You  may  be  sure  I  walked  up  the  hill  to  tlie  parade  ground 
that  afternoon,  and  witli  a  beating  heart  too.  I  came  to  the 
widow's  house.  It  was  called  Kew  Molloyville,  as  this  is. 
Wherever  she  takes  a  house  for  six  months  she  calls  it  New 
Molloyville  ;  and  has  had  one  in  Mallow,  in  ]>andon,  in  Sligo, 
in  Castlebar,  in  Fermoy,  in  Drogheda,  and  tiie  deuce  knows 
Avhere  besides;  but  the  blinds  were  down, and, though  I  thought 
I  saw  somebod}'  behind  'em,  no  notice  was  taken  of  poor  Denny 
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Haggarty,  and  I  paced  up  and  down  all  mess  time  in  hopes  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Jemima,  but  in  vain.  The  next  day  I 
was  on  the  ground  again  ;  I  was  just  as  much  in  love  as  ever, 
that's  the  fact.  I'd  never  been  in  that  way  before,  look  you  ; 
and  when  once  caught,  I  knew  it  was  for  life. 

'There's  no  use  in  telling  you  how  long  I  beat  about  the  bush, 
but  when  I  did  get  admittance  to  the  house  (it  was  through  the 
means  of  young  Castlereagh  Molloy,  whom  you  may  remem- 
ber at  Leamington,  and  who  was  at  Cork  for  the  regatta,  and 
used  to  dine  at  our  mess,  and  had  taken  a  might}'  fancy  to  me) 
— when  I  did  get  into  the  house,  I  say,  I  rushed  in  medias  res 
at  once ;  I  couldn't  keep  myself  quiet,  my  heart  was  too  full. 

*  O  Fitz  !  I  shall  never  forget  the  day — the  moment  I  was 
inthrojuiced  into  the  dthrawing  room '  (as  he  began  to  be 
agitated,  Dennis'  brogue  broke  out  with  greater  richness  than 
ever  ;  but  though  a  stranger  may  catch,  and  repeat  from 
memory,  a  few  words,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  keeji 
up  a  conversation  in  Irish,  so  that  we  had  best  give  up  all 
attempts  to  imitate  Dennis).  '  When  I  saw  old  Mother  Gam,' 
said  he,  '  my  feelings  overcame  me  all  at  once.  I  rowled  down 
on  the  ground,  sir,  as  if  I'd  been  hit  by  a  musket-ball.  "  Dearest 
madam,"  says  I,  "  I'll  die  if  3'ou  don't  give  me  Jemima." 

' "  Heavens,  Mr.  Haggarty  ! "  says  she, "  how  you  seize  me  with 
surprise  !  Castlereagh,  my  dear  nephew,  had  you  not  better 
leave  us  ?  "  and  away  Le  went,  lighting  a  cigar,  and  leaving  me 
still  on  the  floor. 

'  "  Rise,  Mr.  Haggarty,"  continued  the  widow.  "  I  will  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  this  constancy  toward  my  daughter  is 
extremely  affecting,  however  sudden  your  present  appeal  may 
be.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that,  perhaps,  Jemima  may 
have  a  similar  feeling  ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  never  could  give  my 
daughter  to  a  Catholic." 

'  "  I'm  as  good  a  Protestant  as  yourself,  ma'am,"  says  I ;  "  my 
mother  was  an  heiress,  and  we  were  all  brought  up  her  way." 

"'That  makes  the  matter  very  different,"  says  she,  turning  up 
the  whites  of  her  eyes.  "  How  could  I  ever  have  reconciled  it 
to  my  conscience  to  see  ray  blessed  child  married  to  a  Papist? 
How  could  I  ever  have  taken  him  to  MoUoyville  ?  Well,  this 
obstacle  being  removed,  Zmust  put  myself  no  longer  in  the 
way  between  two  young  people.  1  must  sacrifice  myself  ;  as 
I  alwaj^s  have  when  my  darling  girl  was  in  question.  You 
shall  see  hei*,  the  poor  dear,  lovely,  gentle  sufferer,,  and  learn 
yoiar  fate  from  her  own  lips." 

'  "  The  sufferer,  ma'am,"  says  I ;  "  has  Miss  Gam  been  ill  ?" 
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•  "  What !  haven't  you  heard  ?  "  cried  the  widow.  "  Haven't 
you  heard  of  the  dreadful  illness  which  so  nearly  carried  her 
from  me  ?  For  nine  weeks,  Mr.  Haggarty,  I  watched  her  day 
and  night,  without  taking  a  wink  of  sleep — for  nine  weeks  she 
lay  trembling  between  death  and  life  ;  and  I  paid  the  doctor 
eighty-three  guineas.  She  is  restored  now  ;  but  she  is  the 
wreck  of  the  beautiful  creature  she  was.  Suffering,  and,  per- 
haps, another  disappohitrnent — but  we  won't  mention  that  now 
— have  so  pulled  her  down.  But  I  will  leave  you,  and  prepare 
my  sweet  girl  for  this  strange,  this  entirely  unexpected  visit." 

'  I  won't  tell  you  what  took  place  between  me  and  Jemima, 
to  whom  I  was  introduced  as  she  sat  in  the  darkened  room, 
poor  sufferer  !  nor  describe  to  you  with  what  a  thrill  of  joy  I 
seized  (after  groping  about  for  it)  her  poor  emaciated  hand. 
She  did  not  withdraw  it  ;  I  came  out  of  that  room  an  engaged 
man,  sir  ;  and  noio  I  was  enabled  to  sliow  her  tliat  I  had 
always  loved  her  sincerely,  for  there  was  my  will,  made  three 
years  back,  in  her  favor  ;  that  night  slie  refused  me,  as  I  told 
ye.  I  would  have  shot  mj^self,  but  they'd  have  brought  me  in 
non  compos  ;  and  my  brother  Mick  would  have  contested  the 
will,  and  so  I  determined  to  live,  in  order  that  she  might  benefit 
by  my  dying.  I  had  but  a  thousand  pounds  then  ;  since  that 
my  father  has  left  me  two  more.  I  willed  every  shilling  to  her, 
as  you  may  fancy,  and  settled  it  upon  her  when  we  married,  as 
we  did  soon  after.  It  was  not  for  some  time  that  I  was  allowed 
to  see  the  poor  girl's  face,  or,  indeed,  was  aware  of  the  horrid 
loss  she  had  sustained.  Fancy  my  agony,  my  dear  fellow, 
when  I  saw  that  beautiful  wreck  ! ' 

There  was  something  not  a  little  affecting  to  think,  in  the 
conduct  of  this  brave  fellow,  that  he  never  once,  as  he  told 
his  story,  seemed  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  his  declining 
to  marry  a  woman  who  was  not  the  same  as  the  woman  he 
loved  ;  but  that  he  was  quite  as  faithful  to  her  now  as  he 
had  been  when  captivated  by  the  poor  tawdrj'-  charms  of  the 
silly  Miss  of  Leamington.  It  was  hard  that  such  a  noble  heart 
as  this  should  be  flung  away  upon  yonder  foul  mass  of  greedy 
vanity.  AVas  it  hard  or  not  that  he  shotdd  remain  deceived 
in  his  obstinate  humility,  and  continue  to  admire  the  selfish, 
silly  being  he  had  chosen  to  Avorship  ? 

'  I  should  have  been  appointed  surgeon  of  the  regiment,' 
continued  Dennis,  '  soon  after,  when  it  was  ordered  abroad  to 
Jamaica,  where  it  now  is.  IJut  my  wife  would  not  hear  of  going, 
and  said  she  wouhl  break  her  heart  if  she  left  her  mother.  So 
I  retired  on  half  pay,  and  took  this  cottage  ;  and  in  case  any 
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practice  should  fall  in  my  way — why,  there  is  my  name  on  the 
brass  plate, and  I'm  ready  for  anything  that  comes.  But  the  only 
case  that  evei"  did  come  was  one  day  when  I  was  di'iving  my  wife 
in  the  chaise,  and  another,  one  night,  of  a  beggar  with  a  broken 
head.  My  wife  makes  me  a  presentof  a  baby  every  year,  and  we've 
no  debts;  and  between  you  and  me  and  the  post,  as  long  as  my 
mother-in-law  is  out  of  the  house,  I'm  as  happy  as  I  need  be.' 

*  What !  you  and  the  old  lady  don't  get  on  well  ?'  said  I. 

'  I  can't  say  we  do  ;  it's  not  in  nature,  you  know,'  said 
Dennis,  with  a  faint  grin.  '  She  comes  into  the  house,  and 
turns  it  topsy-turv}'.  When  she's  here  I'm  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the  scullery.  She's  never  paid  her  daughter's  income  since  the 
first  year,  though  she  brags  about  her  sacrifices  as  if  she  had 
ruined  herself  for  Jemima  ;  and  besides,  when  she's  here  there's 
a  whole  clan  of  the  Molloys,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  that 
are  quartered  upon  us,  and  eat  me  out  of  house  and  home.' 

'And  is  Molloyville  such  a  fine  place  as  the  widow  described 
it  ?  '  asked  I,  laughing,  and  not  a  little  curious. 

'  Oh,  a  mighty  fine  place  entirely  ! '  said  Dennis.  *  There's 
the  oak  park  of  two  hundred  acres,  the  finest  land  ye  ever 
saw,  only  they've  cut  all  the  wood  down.  The  garden  in  the 
old  Mollo3''s  time,  they  say,  was  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  ;  but  they've  taken  all  the  glass  to  mend  the  house 
windows;  and  small  blame  to  them  either.  There's  a  clear  rent 
roll  of  three  and  fifty  hundred  a  year,  only  it's  in  the  hand  of  re- 
ceivers; besides  other  debts,  on  wliich  there  is  no  land  security.' 

*  Your  cousin-in-law,  Castlereagh  Molloy,  won't  come  into  a 
large  fortune  ? ' 

*0h,  he'll  do  ver}'  well,'  said  Dennis.  '  As  long  as  he  can 
get  credit,  he's  not  the  fellow  to  stint  himself.  Faith,  I  was 
fool  enough  to  put  my  name  to  a  bit  of  paper  for  him,  and  as 
they  could  not  catch  him  in  Mayo,  they  laid  hold  of  me  at 
Kingstown  here.  And  there  was  a  pretty  to  do.  Didn't  Mrs. 
Gam  sa}'  I  was  ruining  her  family,  that's  all  !  I  paid  it  b}^  install- 
ments (for  all  my  money  is  settled  on  Jemima),  and  Castle- 
reagh, who's  an  honorable  fellow,  offered  me  any  satisfaction 
in  life.     Anyhow,  he  couldn't  do  more  than  that.^ 

'  Of  course  not,  and  now  you're  friends  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  and  he  and  his  aunt  had  a  tiff,  too  ;  and  he  abuses 
her  properly,  I  warrant  3'e.  He  says  tliat  she  carried  about 
Jemima  from  place  to  place,  and  flung  her  at  the  head  of  every 
unmarried  man  in  England  a'most — my  poor  Jemima,  and  she 
all  the  while  dying  in  love  with  me  !  As  soon  as  she  got  over 
the  smallpox — she  took  it  at  Fermoy — God  bless  her,  I  wish 
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I'd  been  by  to  be  her  nurse-teiidci- — as  soon  as  she  was  rid  of 
it,  the  old  lady  said  to  Castlereagh,  "  Castlereagh,  go  to  tlie 
bar'cks,  and  find  out  in  the  Army  List  where  the  1:40th  is." 
Off  she  came  to  Cork  hot  foot.  It  aj)j)ears  that  while  she  was 
ill,  Jemima's  love  for  me  showed  itself  in  such  a  violent  way 
that  her  mother  was  overcome,  and  promised  that,  should  the 
dear  child  recover,  she  would  try  and  bring  us  together.  Cas- 
tlereagh says  she  would  have  gone  after  us  to  Jamaica.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  she  would,'  said  I. 

'  Could  you  have  a  stronger  proof  of  love  than  that  ?'  cried 
Dennis.  '  My  dear. girl's  illness  and  frightful  blindness  have, 
of  course,  injured  her  health  and  her  temi)er.  She  cannot  in 
her  position  look  to  the  children,  you  know,  and  so  they  come 
under  my  charge  for  the  most  part  ;  and  her  temper  is  unequal, 
certainl}'.  But  you  see  what  a  sensitive,  refined,  elegant  crea- 
ture she  is,  and  ma}'  fancy  that  she's  often  put  out  by  a  rough 
fellow  like  me.' 

Here  Dennis  left  me,  saying  it  was  time  to  go  and  walk  out 
tbe  children  ;  and  I  think  his  story  has  matter  uf  some  whole- 
some reflection  in  it  for  bachelors  who  are  about  to  change 
their  condition,  or  may  console  some  who  are  mourning  their 
celibacy.  Marry,  gentlemen,  if  you  like  ;  leave  your  comfort- 
able dinner  at  the  club  for  cold  mutton  and  curl  papers  at  your 
home  ;  give  up  your  books  or  pleasures,  and  take  to  yourselves 
wives  and  children  ;  but  think  well  on  what  you  do  first,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  after  this  advice  and  example.  Advice 
is  always  useful  in  matters  of  love  ;  men  always  take  it  ;  they 
always  follow  other  people's  opinions,  not  their  own  ;  they 
always  profit  by  example.  When  they  see  a  pretty  woman, 
and  feel  the  delicious  madness  of  love  coming  over  them,  they 
always  stop  to  calculate  her  temper,  her  money,  their  own 
money,  or  suitableness  for  the  married  life.  .  .  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Let  us  fool  in  this  way  no  more.  I  have  been  in  love  forty- 
three  times  with  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  wor.ien,  and  would 
have  married  every  time  if  they  would  have  let  me.  How 
many  wives  had  King  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men  ?  And  is 
not  that  story  a  wariung  to  us  that  love  is  master  of  the  wisest  ? 
It  is  only  fools  who  <lefy  him. 

I  must  coinc,however,to  the  last, and  perhaps  tlie  saddest  part 
of  poor  Denny  Haggarty's  history.  I  met  him  once  more, and  in 
such  a  condition   as  made  me  delermine  to  write  this  history. 

In  the  month  of  June  last  I  happened  to  be  at  Richmond,  a 
delightful  little  place  of  retreat  ;  and  tiieri',  sunning  himself 
upon  the  terrace,  was  my  old  frii'ud  of  tlie  I'JUth  ;   he    looked 
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older,  thinner,  poorer,  and  more  wretched  than  I  liad  ever  seen 
him.  'What  !  you  have  given  up  Kingstown?'  said  I, shak- 
ing him  by  tlie  hand. 

*  Yes,'  ssLvs  he. 

'And  is  my  lady  and  your  family  here  at  Richmond?' 

'  No,'  says  he,  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head  ;  and  the  poor 
fellow's  hollow  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'Good  Heavens,  Denn}^  !  what's  the  matter?'  said  I.  He 
was  squeezing  my  hand  like  a  vise  as  I  spoke. 

'  They've  left  me  !  '  he  burst  out  with  a  dreadful  shout  of 
passionate  grief — a  horrible  scream  which  seemed  to  be 
wrenched  out  of  his  heart.  '  Left  me  !  '  said  he,  sinking  down 
on  a  seat,  and  clinching  his  great  fists,  and  shaking  his  lean 
arms  wildh".  '  I'm  a  wise  man  now,  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle.  Jemima 
has  gone  awa}^  from  me, and  3'et  you  knoAV  I  loved  her,  and  how 
happy  we  were  !  I've  got  nobod}^  now  ;  but  I'll  die  soon,  that's 
one  comfort ;  and  to  think  it's  she  that'll  kill  me  after  all  ! ' 

The  stor}^  which  he  told  with  a  wild  and  furious  lamenta- 
tion such  as  is  not  known  among  men  of  our  cooler  country, 
and  sucli  as  I  don't  like  now  to  recall,  was  a  very  simple  one. 
The  mother-in-law  had  taken  possession  of  the  house,  and  had 
driven  him  from  it.  His  property  at  his  marriage  was  settled 
on  his  wife.  She  had  never  loved  him,  and  told  him  this  secret 
at  last,  and  drove  him  out  of  doors  Avith  her  selfish  scorn  and 
ill-temper.  The  boy  had  died  ;  the  girls  were  better,  he  said, 
brought  up  among  the  MoUoys  than  they  could  be  with  him  ; 
and  so  he  was  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  was  living,  or 
rather  dying,  on  £40 'a  year. 

His  troubles  are  very  likel}"  over  by  this  time.  The  two 
fools  who  caused  his  misery  will  never  read  this  histor\'  of  him  ; 
thei/  never  read  godless  stories  in  magazines  ;  and  I  wish, 
honest  reader,  tliat  you  and  I  went  to  church  as  much  as  the}' 
do.  These  people  are  not  wicked  because  of  tlieir  religious 
observances,  but  in  spite  of  them.  The}'  are  too  dull  to  under- 
stand humility,  too  blind  to  see  a  tender  and  simple  heart  under 
a  rough  ungainly  bosom.  They  are  sure  tliat  all  their  conduct 
toward  my  poor  friend  here  has  been  perfectly  righteous,  and 
that  they  have  given  proofs  of  the  most  Christian  virtue.  Hag- 
gartj^'s  wife  is  considered  by  her  friends  as  a  martyr  to  a  savage 
husband,  and  her  mother  is  the  angel  that  has  come  to  rescue 
her.  All  they  did  was  to  cheat  him  and  desert  him.  And  safe  in 
that  wonderful  self-complacency  with  which  the  fools  of  this 
earth  are  endowed, they  have  not  a  single  pang  of  conscience  for 
their  villainy  toward  liini,  and  consider  their  lieai'tlessness  as  a 
proof  and  consequence  of  their  spotless  piety  and  virtue. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  LOVES  OP  MR.  PERKINS  AND  MISS  GORGON,  AND  OF 
THE  TWO  GREAT  FACTIONS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  OLDBOROUGH. 

*My  dear  John,'  cried  Lucy,  with  a  very  wise  look  indeed, 
*  it  must  and  shall  be  so.  As  for  Doughty  Street,  witli  our 
means,  a  house  is  out  of  the  question.  We  must  keep  three 
servants,  and  Aunt  Biggs  says  the  taxes  are  one-and-twenty 
pounds  a  year.' 

'  I  have  seen  a  sweet  place  at  Chelsea,'  remarked  John  : 
'Paradise  Row,  No.  17 — garden — greenhouse — fifty  pounds 
a  year — omnibus  to  town  witliin  a  mile.' 

'  What  !  that  I  may  be  left  alone  all  day,  and  you  spend  a 
fortune  in  driving  backward  and  forward  in  those  horrid 
breakneck  cabs  ?  My  darling,  I  should  die  there — die  of 
fright  ;  I  know  I  should.  Did  you  not  say  yourself  that  the 
road  was  not  as  yet  lighted,  and  that  the  place  swarmed  with 
public  houses  and  dreadful  tipsy  Irish  bricklayers  ?  Would 
you  kill  me,  John  ? ' 

'  My  da — arling,'  said  John  with  tremendous  fondness, 
clutching  Miss  Lucy  suddenly  round  the  waist,  and  rapping 
the  hand  of  that  young  person  violently  against  his  Maist- 
coat — '  My — da — arling,  don't  say  such  things,  even  in  a  joke. 
If  I  objected  to  the  chambers,  it  is  only  because  you,  my  love, 
with  your  birth  and  connections,  ought  to  have  a  house  of  your 
own.  The  chambers  are  quite  large  enough,  and  certainly 
quite  good  enough,  for  me.'  And  so  after  some  more  sweet 
parley  on  the  part  of  these  youTig  people,  it  was  agreod  that 
they  should  take  up  their  abode,  when  married,  in  a  part  of 
the  house  number  one  hundred  and  something  Bedford  Row. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  reader  that  John  was 
no  other  than  John  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temi)le,  bar- 
rister-at-law,  and  that  Miss  Lucy  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
C-aptain  Gorgon,  and  IVlarianne  Biggs,  his  wife.  The  captain 
being  of  noble  connections,  younger  son  of  a  baronet,  cousin 

♦A  story  of  Chiirles  d«  Ii^rtjarH  f  uruiuhed  the  plot  of  '  TUu  Bedford  Row  CouBpiracy.' 
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,  to  Lord  X.,  and  related  to  the  Y,  family,  had  angered  all 
his  relatives  by  marrying  a  very  silly,  pretty  young  woman, 
who  kept  a  ladies'  school  at  Canterbury.  She  had  £600  to 
her  fortune,  which  the  captain  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a 
sweet  traveling  carriage  and  dressing  case  for  himself  ;  and 
going  abroad  with  his  lady,  spent  several  years  in  the  prin- 
cipal prisons  of  Europe,  in  one  of  which  he  died.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  meantime  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  Mrs.  Jemima  Biggs,  who  still  kept  the  ladies'  school. 

At  last  a  dear  old  relative — such  a  one  as  one  reads  of  in 
romances — died  and  left  £7000  apiece  to  the  two  sisters, 
whereupon  the  elder  gave  up  schooling  and  retired  to  London, 
and  the  younger  managed  to  live  with  some  comfort  and 
decency  at  Brussels  upon  £210  per  annum.  Mrs.  Gorgon  never 
touched  a  siiilling  of  her  capital,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
it  was  placed  entirel}^  out  of  her  reach  ;  so  that  when  she  died 
her  daughter  found  herself  in  possession  of  a  sum  of  money 
that  is  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  this  world. 

ller  aunt  the  baronet's  lady,  and  her  aunt  the  ex-school- 
mistress, both  wrote  very  pressing  invitations  to  her,  and  she 
resided  with  each  for  six  months  after  her  arrival  in  England. 
Now,  for  a  second  time,  she  had  come  to  Mrs.  Biggs,  Caroline 
Place,  Mecklenburgh  Square.  It  was  under  the  roof  of  that 
respectable  old  lady  that  John  Perkins,  Esq.,  being  invited  to 
take  tea,  wooed  and  won  Miss  Gorgon. 

Having  thus  described  the  circumstances  of  Miss  Gordon's 
life,  let  us  pass  for  a  moment  from  that  young  lady,  and  lift 
up  the  veil  of  mystery  which  envelops  the  deeds  and  char- 
acter of  Perkins. 

Perkins,  too,  was  an  orphan  ;  and  he  and  his  Lucy,  of  sum- 
mer evenings,  when  Sol  descending  lingered  fondly  yet  about 
the  minarets  of  the  Foundling,  and  gilded  the  grassplots  of 
]\Iecklenburgli  Square — Perkins,  I  say,  and  Lucy  would  often 
sit  together  in  the  summer-house  of  tliat  pleasure  ground,  and 
muse  upon  the  strange  coincidences  of  their  life.  Luc}"  was 
motherless  and  fatherless  ;  so,  too,  was  Perkins.  If  Perkins 
was  brotherless  and  sisterless,  was  not  Lucy  likewise  an  only 
child?  Perkins  was  twentj'^-three  ;  his  age  and  Lucy's  united 
amounted  to  forty-six  ;  and  it  was  to  be  remarked,  as  a  fact 
still  more  extraordinary,  that  while  Lucy's  relatives  were  mmts, 
John's  were  uncles.  Mysterious  spirit  of  love  !  let  us  treat 
thee  with  respect  and  whisper  not  too  many  of  thy  secrets. 
The  fact  is,  Jolin  and  Lucy  were  a  pair  of  fools  (as  every 
young  couple  ^night  to  be  who  have  heaits  that  are  worth  a 
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farthing),  and  were  ready  to  find  coincidences,  sympatliies, 
hidden  gushes  of  feeling,  mystic  unions  of  the  soul,  and  what 
not,  in  every  single  circumstance  tliat  occurred  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  and  in  tlie  intervals. 
Bedford  Row,  where  Perkins  lived,  is  not  very  far  from  Meck- 
lenl)urgh  Square  ;  and  John  used  to  say  that  lie  felt  a  comfort 
that  his  house  and  Luc^^'s  were  served  by  the  same  muffinman. 

Further  comment  is  needless.  A  more  honest,  simple, 
cliever,  warm-liearted,  soft,  whimsical,  romantical  high-spii-ited 
young  fellow  than  John  Perkins  did  not  exist.  When  his 
father,  Di-.  Perkins,  died,  this,  his  onl}^  son,  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  John  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  Perkiiis,  Scully 
&  Perkins,  those  celebrated  attorneys  in  the  trading  town  of 
Oldborough,  which  the  second  j)artner,  William  Pitt  Scully, 
Esq.,  represented  in  parliament  and  in  London. 

All  John's  fortune  was  the  house  in  Bedford  Row,  wliich,  at 
liis  father's  death,  was  let  out  into  chambers,  and  brought  in 
a  clear  hundred  a  3^ear.  Under  his  uncle's  roof  at  Old- 
borough,  where  he  lived  with  thirteen  red-haired  male  and 
female  cousins,  he  was  only  charged  fifty  pounds  for  board, 
clothes,  and  pocket  money,  and  tlie  remainder  of  his  rents  was 
carefully  put  by  for  him  until  his  majority.  AVlien  he  ap- 
proached that  period — when  he  came  to  belong  to  two  spout- 
ing clubs  at  Oldborough,  among  the  young  merchants  and 
lawyers'  clerks — to  blow  the  flute  nicely,  and  play  a  good 
game  at  billiards — to  have  written  one  or  two  smartthings 
in  the  Oldborough  Sentinel — to  be  fond  of  smoking  (in  which 
act  he  was  discovered  by  his  fainting  aunt  at  three  o'clock 
one  morning) — in  one  word,  when  John  Perkins  arrived  at 
manhood,  he  discovered  that  he  was  quite  unfit  to  be  an 
attorney  ;  that  he  detested  all  the  wa3^s  of  his  uncle's  stern, 
dull,  vulgar,  regular,  red-headed  famil^^  and  he  vowed  that 
he  would  go  to  London  and  make  his  fortune.  Thither  he 
Avent,  his  aunt  and  cousins,  Avho  were  all  'serious,'  vowing 
that  lie  was  a  lost  boy;  and  wlien  this  history  opens  John  had 
been  two  years  in  the  metropolis,  inhabiting  his  own  garrets  ; 
and  a  very  Jiice,  compact  set  of  apartments,  looking  into  the 
back  garden,  at  this  moment  falling  vacant,  the  prudent  Lucy 
Gorgon  had  visited  them,  and  vowed  that  she  and  her  John 
should  there  commence  housekeej)ing. 

All  these  ex|)lanations  are  tedious,  but  necessary  ;  and, 
furthermore,  it  must  be  said  tliat  as  Jolin's  uncle's  partner 
was  tlie  Tjiberal  member  for  Oldboiough,  so  Lucy's  uncle  was 
its  ministerial  rei»resentative. 
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This  gentleman,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  Captain  Gor= 
gon,  lived  at  the  paternal  mansion  of  Gorgon  Castle,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  name  and  title  of  Sir  George  Grimsby  Gorgon.  He 
too,like  his  younger  brotlier,liad  married  a  lady  beneath  his  own 
rank  in  life,  having  espoused  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr. 
Hicks,  the  great  brewer  at  Oidborough,  who  held  numerous 
mortgages  on  the  Gorgon  property,  all  of  which  he  yielded  up, 
together  with  his  daughter  Juliana,  to  the  care  of  the  baronet. 

What  Lady  Gorgon  was  in  character  this  history  will  show. 
In  person,  if  she  ma}^  be  compared  to  an^^  vulgar  animal,  one 
of  her  father's  heavy,  healthy,  broad-flanked,  Roman-nosed 
white  dra}'^  horses  might,  to  the  poetic  mind,  appear  to  re- 
semble her.  At  twenty  she  was  a  splendid  creature,  and 
though  not  at  her  full  growth,  yet  remarkable  for  strength 
and  sinew  ;  at  forty-five  she  was  as  fine  a  woman  as  any  in  his 
Majesty's  dominion.  Five  feet  seven  in  height,  thirteen  stone, 
her  own  teeth  and  hair,  she  looked  as  if  she  were  the  mother 
of  a  I'cgiment  of  grenadier  guards.  She  had  three  daughters  of 
her  own  size,  and  at  length,  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  the  last 
of  the  young  ladies,  a  son — one  son — George  Augustus  Fred- 
erick Grimsby  Gorgon,  the  godson  of  a  ro^'al  duke,  whose 
steady  oflScer  in  waiting  Sir  George  had  been  for  many  years. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  after  entering  so  largely  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  Lady  Gorgon,  that  her  husband  was  a  little,  shriveled, 
wizen-faced  creature,  eight  inches  shorter  than  her  ladyship, 
This  is  the  way  of  the  world,  as  everj^  single  reader  of  this 
book  must  have  remarked  ;  for  frolic  love  delights  to  join 
giants  and  pygmies  of  different  sexes  in  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. When  you  saw  her  ladyship,  in  flame-colored  satin 
and  gorgeous  toque  and  feathers,  entering  tlie  drawing  room, 
as  footmen  along  the  stairs  shouted  melodioush^,  '  Sir  George 
and  Lad}"  Gorgon,'  you  beheld  in  her  com2)any  a  small, 
withered  old  gentleman,  with  powder  and  large  royal  house- 
hold buttons,  who  tripped  at  her  elbow  as  a  little  weak-legged 
colt  does  at  the  side  of  a  stout  mare. 

The  little  general  had  been  present  at  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pitched  battles  on  Hoiinslow  Heath  and  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  but  had  never  drawn  his  sword  against  an  enemy.  As 
might  be  expected,  therefoi'e,  his  talk  and  tenue  were  out- 
rageously military.  lie  had  the  whole  army  list  by  heart — 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  field  officers  ;  all  below  them  he  scorned. 
A  bugle  at  Gorgon  Castle  always  sounded  at  breakfast  and  din- 
ner ;  a  gun  announced  sunset.  He  clung  to  his  pigtail  for 
many  years  after  the  army  had  forsaken  that  ornament,  and 
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could  never  bo  brouglit  to  think  much  of  the  Peninsular  men 
for  giving  it  up.  When  lie  spoke  of  the  Duke  he  used  to  call 
him  '^l/y  Loi'd  Wellington — I  recollect  him  as  Captain  JVclles- 
ley.^  He  swore  fearfully  in  conversation,  was  most  regular  at 
church,  and  regularly  read  to  his  family  and  domestics  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer  ;  he  bullied  his  dadighters,  seemed 
to  bully  his  wife,  who  lead  him  whither  she  chose  ;  gave 
grand  entertainments,  and  never  asked  a  friend  of  cliance  ; 
had  splendid  liveries,  and  starved  his  ])eor{)le  ;  and  was  as 
dull,  stingy,  pompous,  insolent,  cringing,  ill-tempered  a  little 
creature  as  ever  was  known. 

With  such  qualities  you  may  fancy  that  he  was  generally 
admired  in  society  and  by  his  country'.  So  he  was  :  and  I 
never  knew  a  man  so  endowed  whose  way  through  life  was  not 
safe — who  had  fewer  pangs  of  conscience — more  positive  en- 
joyments— more  respect  shown  him — more  favors  granted  to 
him,  than  such  a  one  as  my  friend  the  general. 

Her  ladyship  was  just  suited  to  him,  and  they  did  in  reality 
admire  each  other  hugely.  Previously  to  her  marrir^ge  with  the 
baronet  many  love  passages  had  passed  between  her  and  Wil- 
liam Pitt  Scully,  Esq.,  the  attornej'-;  and  there  Avas  especially 
one  story  apropos  of  certain  sillabubs  and  Sally-Lunn  cakes, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  matters  had  gone  very  far.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  no  sooner  did  the  general  (Major  Gorgon  he  was  then) 
cast  an  eye  on  her  than  Scully's  five  3^ears'  fabric  of  love  was 
instantly  dashed  to  the  ground.  She  cut  him  pitilessly,  cut 
Sally  Scully,  his  sister,  her  dearest  friend  and  confidante,  and 
bestowed  her  big  person  upon  the  little  aid-de-camp  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight's  wooing.  In  the  course  of  time  their  mu- 
tual fathers  died  ;  the  Gorgon  estates  were  unencumbered  ; 
patron  of  both  the  seats  in  the  borough  of  Oldborough,  and 
occupant  of  one.  Sir  George  Grimsby  Gorgon,  Baronet,  was  a 
personage  of  no  small  importance. 

He  was,  it  scarcely'  need  be  said,  a  Tory  ;  and  this  was  the 
reason  why  William  Pitt  Scull}^  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Perkins 
&  Scully,  deserted  tliose  principles  in  which  he  had  been  bred 
and  christened  ;  deserted  that  church  which  he  had  frequented, 
for  he  could  not  bear  to  see  Sir  George  and  my  lady  fiaunting 
in  their  grand  pew; — deserted,  I  say,  the  church,  adopted  the 
conventicle,  and  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  eloquent 
supporters  that  Freedom  has  known  in  our  time.  Scully,  of 
the  house  of  Scully  &  Perkins,  was  a  dangerous  enemj'.  In 
five  years  from  that  marriage,  which  snat(died  from  the  jilted 
solicitor  liis  heart's  young  affections.  Sir  George  Gorgon  found 
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that  he  must  actually  spend  £700  to  keep  liis  two  seats.  At 
the  next  election  a  Liberal  was  set  ujj  against  his  man,  and 
actual!}''  ran  him  hard;  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  eigliteen 
years,  the  rejected  Scully — the  mean  attorney — was  actually 
the  Jirst  member  for  01dV)orough,  Sir  George  Grimsby  Gor- 
gon, Baronet,  being  only  the  second  ! 

The  agony  of  that  day  cannot  be  imagined — the  dreadful 
curses  of  Sir  George,  who  saw  fifteen  hundred  a  year  robbed 
from  under  his  very  nose — the  religious  resignation  of  my  lady 
— the  hideous  window  smashing  that  took  place  at  the  Gorgon 
Arms,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  pelted  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration. The  very  next  Sunday  Scully  was  reconciled  to  the 
church  (or  attended  it  in  the  morning,  and  the  meeting  twice 
in  the  afternoon),  and  as  Dr.  Snorter  uttered  the  prayer  for 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  his  eye — the  eye  of  his  whole 
party — turned  toward  Lady  Gorgon  and  Sir  George  in  a  most 
unholy  triumph.  Sir  George  (who  always  stood  during  prayers 
like  a  military  man)  fairly  sunk  down  among  the  hassocks,  and 
Lad}'  Gorgon  was  heard  to  sob  as  audibly  as  ever  did  little 
beadle-belabored  urchin. 

Scully,  when  at  Oldborough,  came  from  that  day  forth  to 
church.  *  What,'  said  he,  '  was  it  to  him  ?  AYere  we  not  all 
brethren  ?  '  Old  Perkins,  however,  kept  religiously  to  the 
Squaretoes  congregation.  In  fact,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  sub- 
ject had  been  debated  between  the  partners,  who  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  courting  both  the  Establishment  and  the  Dissenters 
— a  maneuver  which,  I  need  not  say,  is  repeated  in  almost 
every  country  town  in  England  where  a  solicitor's  house  has 
this  kind  of  power  and  connection. 

Three  months  after  this  election  came  the  races  at  Old- 
borough,  and  the  race  ball.  Gorgon  was  so  infuriated  by  his 
defeat  that  he  gave  '  the  Gorgon  cup  and  cover,'  a  matter  of 
fifteen  pounds.  Scully  'although  anxious,'  as  he  wrote  from 
town, '  anxious  beyond  measure  to  preserve  the  breed  of  horses 
for  wliich  our  beloved  country  has  ever  been  famous,  could  at- 
tend no  such  sports  as  these,  which  but  too  often  degenerated 
into  vice.'  It  was  voted  a  shabby  excuse.  Lady  Gorgon  was 
radiant  in  her  barouche  and  four,  and  gladly  became  the 
patroness  of  the  ball  that  was  to  ensue,  and  which  all  the 
gentr}^  and  townspeople,  Tory  and  Whig,  were  in  the  custom 
of  attending.  Tlie  l)all  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the 
races.  On  that  day  the  walls  of  the  market  house,  the  princi- 
pal public  Iniildings,  and  the  Gorgon  Arms  Hotel  itself  were 
plastered  with  the  following  : 
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LETTER   FROM    OUR    DISTINGUISHED    REPRESENTATIVE,    WILLIAM    P. 
SCULLY,    ESQ.,    ETC.,    ETC. 

II0U8K  OP  Commons,  June  1,  18—. 

My  Dear  Heeltap  :  You  know  my  opinion  about  horse  racing,  and  though  I  blame 
neither  you  nor  any  brother  Englishman  who  enjoyn  that  manly  Pi)ort,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  appreciate  the  conscientious  motives  which  induce  me  not  to  appear  among  my 
friends  and  constituents  on  the  festival  of  the  :Jd,  4th,  and  .">th  instant.  If  /,  however, 
cannot  allow  my  name  to  appear  among  your  list  of  stewards,  one,  at  least,  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Oldborougli  has  no  such  scruples.  Sir  George  Gorgon  is  among  you  : 
and  though  I  differ  from  that  honorable  baronet  on  more  than  one  vital  point,  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  he  is  with  you.  A  gentleman,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  property  in  the  county, 
how  can  he  be  butter  employed  than  in  forwarding  the  county's  amusements,  and  in 
forwarding  the  happiness  of  all  ? 

Had  I  no  such  scruples  as  those  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  I  must  still  have 
refrained  from  coming  among  you.  Your  "reat  Oldborough  common  drainage  and 
inclosure  bill  comes  on  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  be  at  mij  post.  I  am  sure,  if  Sir  George 
Gorgon  were  here,  he  and  I  should  on  this  occasion  vote  side  by  side,  and  that  parly 
strife  would  be  forgotten  in  the  object  of  our  common  interest — our  dear  native  totvn. 

There  is,  however,  another  occasion  at  hand  in  which  I  shall  be  proud  to  meet  him. 
Your  ball  is  on  the  night  of  ttie  6th.  Party  forgotten— brotherly  union— innocent 
mirth— beauty,  our  dear  town's  beauty,  our  daughters  in  the  joy  of  their  expanding 
loveliness,  our  matrons  in  the  exquisite  contemplation  of  their  children's  bliss— can 
yon,  can  I,  can  Whig  or  Tory,  ean  any  Briton  be  indifferent  to  a  scene  like  this,  or 
refuse  to  join  in  this  heart-stirring  festival  y  If  there  be  such  let  them  pardon  me.  I, 
for  one,  my  dear  Heeltap,  will  be  among  you  on  Friday  night — aye,  and  hereby  invite 
all  pretty  Tory  misses  who  are  in  want  of  a  partner. 

I  am  here  in  the  very  midst  of  good  things,  you  know,  and  we  old  folks  like  a  supper 
after  a  dance.  Please  to  accept  a  brace  of  bucks  and  a  turtle,  which  come  herewith. 
My  worthy  colleague,  who  was  so  liberal  last  year  of  his  soup  to  the  poor,  will  not,  I 
trust,  refuse  to  taste  a  little  of  Alderman  Birch's — 'tis  offered  on  my  part  with  hearty 
good  will.    Hey  for  the  Cth,  and  vive  lujoie? 

Ever,  my  dear  Heeltap,  your  faithful 

W.  Pitt  Scully. 

P.  S. — Of  course  this  letter  is  strictly  private.  Say  that  the  venison,  etc.,  came  from 
a  well-wisher  to  Oldborovgh. 

This  amazing  letter  was  published,  in  defiance  of  Mr. 
Scully's  injunctions,  by  the  enthusiastic  Heeltap,  who  said 
bluntly  in  a  preface,  'that  he  saw  no  reason  why  Mr.  Scully 
should  be  asliained  of  bis  action,  and  he,  for  his  part,  was  glad 
to  let  all  friends  at  Oldborough  know  of  it.' 

The  allusion  about  the  Gorgon  soup  was  killing  ;  thirteen 
paupers  in  Oldborough  had,  it  was  confidently  asserted,  died 
of  it.  Lady  Gorgon,  oji  the  reading  of  this  letter,  was  struck 
completely  dumb  ;  Sir  George  Gorgon  was  wild.  Ten  dozen 
of  champagne  was'  he  obliged  to  send  down  to  the  Gorgon 
Ai'ms  to  be  added  to  the  festival.  He  would  have  stayed 
away  if  he  could,  but  he  dared  not. 

At  nine  o'clock,  he  in  general's  uniform,  liis  wife  in  blue  satin 
and  diamonds,  his  daughters  in  blue  crape  and  white  roses,  his 
niece,  Lucy  Gorgon,  in  white  muslin,  his  son,  George  Augustus 
Frederick  Grimsby  Gorgon,  in  a  blue  velvet  jacket,  sugar-loaf 
buttons,  and  nanke(>ns,  entered  the  north  door  of  the  ballroom 
to  much  cheering  and  the  sound  of  '  (iod  Save  the  King.' 

At  that  very  satiu;  moment,  and  from  the  south  door,  issued 
William  Pitt  Scully,  Ksfj.,  M.  P.,  and  his  stafi".  IMr.  Scully  had  a 
'orand-new  bine  coat  and  brass  buttons,  biilf  waistcoat,  white  ker- 
sey mere  tights,  pumps  with  large  rosettes,  and  pink  silk  stockings. 
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'  This  wool,'  said  lie  to  a  friend,  '  was  grown  on  Oldborougli 
sheep,  this  cloth  was  spun  in  Oldborough  looms,  these  buttons 
were  cast  in  an  Oldborough  nianufactorj',  these  shoes  were 
made  b}'  an  Oldborougli  tradesman,  this  heart  first  beat  in 
Oldborough  town,  and  pray  Heaven  may  be  buried  there!' 

Could  anything  resist  a  man  like  this '?  John  Perkins,  who 
had  come  down  as  one  of  Scully's  aids-de-camj),  in  a  lit  of 
generous  enthusiasm  leaped  on  a  whist  table,  flung  up  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  shrieked,  ^ Scull >/  forever  f 

Heeltap,  who  was  generally  drunk,  fairly  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  grave  tradesmen  and  Wliig  gentry,  Avho  had  dined 
with  the  member  at  his  inn,  and  accoini)anied  him  thence  to 
the  Gorgon  Arms,  lifted  their  deep  voices  and  shouted 
*  Hear  !  '  '  Good  ! '  '  Bravo  ! '  '  Noble  ! '  '  Scully  forever  ! ' 
'  God  bless  him  ! '  and  '  Hurrah  ! ' 

The  scene  was  tumultuously  affecting  ;  and  when  young 
Perkins  sprang  down  from  the  table  and  came  blushing  up  to 
the  member,  that  gentleman  said,  '  Thank  you,  Jack  !  thank 
you,  \\\Y  bo}'  !  THANK  3'ou,'  in  a  way  which  made  Perkins 
think  that  his  supreme  cup  of  bliss  was  quaffed  ;  that  he  had 
but  to  die  ;  for  that  life  had  no  other  such  joy  in  store  for 
him.  Sculh'  was  Perkins'  Najjoleon — he  yielded  himself  up  to 
the  attorney,  body  and  soul. 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  under  one  chandelier  of  the  ball- 
room, beneath  the  other,  scarlet  little  General  Gorgon,  sumptu^ 
ous  Lady  Gorgon,  the  daughters  and  niece  Gorgons,were  stand' 
ing  surrounded  by  their  Torj^  court,  who  affected  to  sneer  and 
titter  at  the  Whig  demonstrations  which  Avere  taking  place. 

'  What  a  howwid  thmell  of  whithkey  ! '  lisped  Cornet 
Fitch  of  the  dragoons  to  Miss  Luc}^  confidentially.  '  And 
thethe  are  what  they  call  Whigth,  are  they?  he  !  he  ! ' 

'  They  are  drunk, me — drunk  b}^  — —  !  '  said  the  gen- 
eral to  the  maj^or. 

*  W/iich  is  Scully?'  said  Lady  Gorgon,  lifting  her  glass 
gravely  (she  was  at  that  very  moment  thinking  of  the  silla- 
bubs). '  Is  it  that  tipsy  man  in  the  green  coat,  or  that  vulgai 
creature  in  the  blue  one  ?' 

'  Law,  m}'  lady,'  said  the  maA'oress,  '  have  you  forgotteu 
liim  ?     Why,  that's  him  in  blue  and  buff.' 

'  And  a  monthous  fine  man  too,'  said  Cornet  Fitch.  *  I 
wish  we  had  him  in  our  twoop — he'tli  thix  feet  thw^ee,  if  he'th 
an  inch  ;  aint  he,  genewal.' 

No  reply. 

'And  Heavens!  mamma,'   slirieked  the   three   Gorgons  in 
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a  breath,  'sec,  one  creature  is  on  the  whist  table.  Oh,  the 
wretch ! ' 

*  I'm  sure  he's  very  good-looking,'  said  Lucy  simply. 

Lady  Gorgon  darted  at  hor  an  angry  look,  and  was  about 
to  sa}^  something  very  contemptuous,  when,  at  that  instant, 
John  Perkins'  shout  taking  effect,  Master  George  Augustus 
Frederick  Grimsby  Gorgon,  not  knowing  better,  incontinently 
raised  a  small  shout  on  his  side. 

'  Hear  !  good  !  biavo  ! '  exclaimed  he.  '  Scully  forever  ! 
Hurra-a-a-ay !'  andl'ellskipping  about  like  the  Whigsopposite. 

'  Silence,  you  brute  you  ! '  groaned  Lady  Gorgon  ;  and 
seizing  him  by  the  shirt-frill  and  coat  collar,  carried  him  away 
to  his  nurse,  who,  Avith  man}^  other  maids  of  the  Whig  and 
Tory  parties,  stood  giggling  and  peeping  at  the  landing  place. 

Fancy  how  all  these  small  incidents  augmented  the  heap  of 
Lady  Gorgon's  anger  and  injuries  !  Slie  was  a  dull  phlegmatic 
w5man  for  the  most  part,  and  contented  herself  generally  with 
merely  despising  her  neighbors  ;  but  oh  !  what  a  fine  active 
hatred  raged  in  her  bosom  for  victorious  Scully  !  At  this 
moment  Mr.  Perkins  had  finished  shaking  hands  with  his 
Napoleon — Napoleon  seemed  bent  upon  some  tremendous 
enterprise.     lie  was  looking  at  Lady  Gorgon  ver}^  hard. 

'Slie's  a  fine  woman,'  said  Scidly  thoughtfully  ;  he  was 
still  holding  the  hand  of  Perkins.     And  then,  after  a  pause, 

*  Gad  !  I  think  I'll  trv.' 

'  Try  what,  sir  ?  ' 

'  She's  a  deuced  fine  woman  ! '  burst  out  again  the  tender 
solicitor.     '  I  toill  go.     Springer,  tell  the  fiddlers  to  strike  up.' 

Springer  scuttled  across  the  room,  and  gave  the  leader  of 
the  band  a  knowing  nod.  Suddenly  '  God  save  the  King ' 
ceased,  and  '  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  '  i>egan.  The  rival  forces 
eyed  each  other  ;  Mr.  Scully,  accompanied  by  liis  friend,  came 
forward,  looking  very  red,  and  fumbling  two  large  kid  gloves. 

*■  lie's  (join fj  to  ask  me  ^o  ffo/zw,'  hissed  out  Lady  Gorgon, 
with  a  dreadful  intuition,  and  she  drew  behind  her  lord. 

'  D \{,\\vMhxm,tJi,en  dance  with  him  !'  said  the  general. 

'Don't  you  see  that  the  scoundrel  is   carrying  it   all  his  own 

way? him!    and him!      and him!'      (All     of 

which  dashes  the  reader  may  fill  up  with  oaths  of  such  strength 
as  may  be  i"equisite.) 

'  General  !  '  cried  Lady  Gorgon,  but  could  say  no  more. 
Scully  was  before  her. 

'Madam  !  '  exclaimed  the  Liberal  member  for  Oldborough, 

*  in  a  moment  like  this — I  say — that   is — that  on  the  present 
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occasion — your  ladyship — unaccustomed  as  I  am — pooh,  psha — 
will  your  ladyship  give  me  the  distinguished  honor  and  pleasure 
of  going  down  the  country  dance  with  your  ladyship  ?  ' 

An  immense  heave  of  her  ladyship's  ample  chest  was  per- 
ceptible. Yards  of  blond  lace,  which  might  be  compared  to 
a  foam  of  the  sea,  were  agitated  at  the  same  moment,  and  by 
the  same  mighty  emotion.  The  river  of  diamonds  which  flowed 
round  her  ladyship's  neck  seemed  to  swell  and  to  shine  more 
than  evei".  The  tall  plumes  on  her  ambrosial  head  bowed 
down  beneath  the  storm.  In  other  words,  Lady  Gorgon,  in  a 
furious  rage,  which  she  was  compelled  to  restrain,  trembled, 
drew  up,  and  bowing  majestically,  said  : 

'■  Sir,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure.'  With  this  she  extended 
her  hand.  Scully,  trembling,  thrust  forward  one  of  his  huge 
kid  gloves,  and  led  her  to  the  head  of  the  country'  dance.  John 
Perkins — who  I  presume  had  been  drinking  pretty  freely,  so 
as  to  have  forgotten  his  ordinary  bashfulness — looked  at  the 
three  Gorgons  in  blue,  then  at  the  pretty  smiling  one  in  white, 
and  stepping  up  to  her,  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  asked 
her  if  she  would  dance  with  him.  The  young  lady  smilingly 
agreed.  The  great  example  of  Scull}^  and  Lady  Gorgon  was 
followed  by  all  dancing  men  and  women.  Political  enmities 
Avere  forgotten.  Whig  voters  invited  Tory  voters'  wives  to  the 
dance.  The  daughters  of  Reform  accepted  the  hands  of  the 
sons  of  Conservatism,  The  reconciliation  of  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  was  not  more  touching  than  this  sweet  fusion.  Whack 
— whack  !  ]\Ir.  Springer  clapped  his  hands  ;  and  the  fiddlers 
adi'oitly  obeying  the  cheerful  signal,  began  playing  '  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  '  louder  than  ever, 

I  do  not  know"  by  what  extraordinar}"  charm  {nescio  qua 
prcBter  soUtum,  etc.),  but  young  Perkins,  who  all  his  life  had 
hated  countr}-  dances,  was  delighted  with  this  one,  and  skipped 
and  laughed,"poussetting,  crosshig,  down-the-middling,  with  his 
merry  little  partner,  till  every  one  of  the  bettermost  sort  of  the 
thirty-nine  couples  had  dropped  panting  away,  and  till  the 
youngest  Miss  Gorgon,  coming  up  to  his  partner,  said,  in  a  loud, 
hissing,  scornful  whisper,  '  Lucy,  mamma  thinks  j'ou  have 
danced  quite  enough  with  this — this  person.'  And  Lucy,  blush- 
ing, starting  back,  and  looking  at  Perkins  in  a  ver^'  melanchol}" 
way,  made  him  a  little  courtesy,  and  went  off  to  the  Gorgonian 
party  with  her  cousin.  Perkins  was  too  frightened  to  lead  her 
back  to  her  place — too  frightened  at  first,  and  then  too  angry. 
*  Person! '  said  he;  his  soul  swelled  -with  a  desperate  republican- 
ism ;  he  went  back  to  his  patron  more  of  a  radical  tl)an  ever. 
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He  fouiul  that  geiiLkMiiaii  in  tlic  solitary  tea  room,  i)aciiig  up 
and  down  betore  the  observant  landlady  and  handmaidens  ol"  the 
Gorgon  Arms,  wiping  his  brows,  gnawing  his  fingers — his  ears 
looming  over  his  stiff  white  shirt  collar  as  red  as  lire.  Once  more 
the  great  man  seized  John  Perkins'  hand  as  the  latter  came  up. 

'  D the  aristocrats!'  roared  the  ex-follower  of  Squaretoes. 

'  And  so  say  I  ;  but  what's  the  matter,  sir  ?' 

'  What's  the  matter  ?  Wliy  that  woman  —  that  infernal 
liaught}^  straight-laced,  cokl-blooded  brewer's  daughter !  I 
loved  that  woman,  sir — I  kissed  that  woman  sir,  twenty  years 
ago  ;  we  were  all  but  engaged,  sir  ;  we've  walked  for  hours  and 
hours,  sir — us  and  the  governess — I've  got  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
sir,  among  my  papers  now  ;  and  to-night,  would  you  believe  it  ? 
— as  soon  as  she  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  set,  away  she  went — 
not  one  word  would  she  speak  to  me  all  the  way  down  ;  and 
when  I  wanted  to  lead  her  to  her  place,  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  have  a  glass  of  negus,  "  Sir,"  saj'^s  she,  "  I  have  done  my 
duty  ;  I  bear  no  malice  ;  but  I  consider  you  a  traitor  to  Sir 
George  Gorgon's  family — a  traitor  and  an  ui)start  !  I  consider 
your  speaking  to  me  as  a  piece  of  insolent  vulgarity,  and  beg 
3'ou  will  leave  me  to  myself  !  "  There's  her  speech,  sir.  Twenty 
people  heard  it,  and  all  her  Tory  set  too.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Jack  ;  at  the  next  election  I'll  put  you  up.  Oh,  that  woman  ! 
that  woman  ! — and  to  think  that  I  love  her  still  !  '  Here  Mr, 
Scully  paused,  and  fiercelj^  consoled  himself  by  swallowing 
three  cups  of  Mrs.  Rincer's  green  tea. 

The  fact  is,  that  Lady  Gorgon's  passion  had  completely  got 
the  better  of  her  reason.  Her  ladyship  was  naturally  cold  and 
artificially  extremely  squeamish  ;  and  when  this  great  red-faced 
enemy  of  hers  looked  tenderly  at  her  through  his  little  red  eyes, 
and  squeezed  her  hand  and  attempted  to  renew  the  old  ac- 
quaintance, she  felt  such  an  intolerable  disgust  at  his  triumph, 
at  his  familiarity,  and  at  the  remembrance  of  lier  own  former 
liking  for  him,  that  she  gave  utterance  to  the  speech  above 
correctly  reported.  Tlu;  Tories  were  delighted  with  her  spirit, 
and  Cornet  Fitch,  with  much  glee, told  the  story  to  the  general  ; 
but  that  officer,  who  was  at  whist  with  some  of  his  friejids,  flung 
down  his  cards,  and  coming  up  to  his  lady,  said  briefly  : 

'  Madam,  you  are  a  fool !  ' 

'  I  will  not  stay  here  to  be  bearded  by  that  disgusting  man  ! 
Mr.  I'^itch,  call  my  people — Henrietta,  bring  Miss  Lucy  from 
that  linen  draper  with  whom  she  is  dancing. .  I  will  not  stay, 
general,  once  for  all.' 

Henrietta  ran — she    hated  her    cousin  ;  Cornet    Fiteh    was 
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departing.  'Stop,  Fitcb,'  said  Sir  George,  seizing  liim  by  the 
arm.     '  You  are   a  fool,  Lady  Gorgon,'  said  he,  '  and  I  repeat 

it — a fool  !     This  fellow  Scullj'  is  carrying  all  before  him  ; 

he  has  talked  with   everybod}^ — and  you,  with  your  infernal 

airs — a  brewer's  daughter,  by !  must  sit  like  a  queen  and 

not  speak  to  a  soul  !  You've  lost  me  one  seat  of  m}^  borough 
with  your  infernal  pride — fifteen  hundred  a  year,  by  Jove  ! — 
and  you  think  you  will  bully  me  out  of  another,  No,  madam, 
you  shall  stay,  and  stay  supj)er  too  ;  and  the  girls  shall  dance 
with  every  cursed  chimney  sweep  and  butcher  in  the  room, 
they  shall — confound  n)e  ! ' 

Iler  lad^'ship  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  submit  ;  and  Mr, 
Springer,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  called,  and  re- 
quested to  point  out  some  eligible  partners  for  the  young 
ladies.  One  went  off  with  a  Whig  auctioneer,  another  figured 
in  a  quadrille  with  a  very  Liberal  apothecary,  and  the  third, 
Miss  Henrietta,  remained. 

'  Hallo,  you,  sir  ! '  roared  the  little  general  to  John  Perkins, 
who  was  passing  by.     Jolin  turned  round  and  faced  him. 

*  You  were  dancing  with  my  niece  just  now — show  us  j^our 
skill  now,  and  dance  with  one  of  my  daughters.  Stand  up, 
Miss  Henrietta  Gorgon — Mr.  What's-3'our-name  ?  ' 

'  My  name,'  said  John  with  marked  and  majestic  emphasis, 
*  is  Perkins.''  And  he  looked  toward  Luc}^,  who  dared  not 
look  again. 

*  Miss  Gorgon — Mr.  Perkins.     There,  now,  go  and  dance.' 

*  Mr.  Perkins  regrets,  madam,'  said  John,  making  a  bow 
to  Miss  Henrietta,  '  that  he  is  not  able  to  dance  this  evening. 
I  am  this  moment  obliged  to  look  to  the  supper  ;  but  you  will 
find,nodoubt,  some  otherPERsox  who  will  have  much  pleasure.' 

'  Go  to ,  sir  ! '  screamed  the  general,  starting  up,  and 

skaking  his  cane. 

'Calm  yourself,  dearest  George,'  said  Lady  Gorgon,  clinging 
fondly  to  him.  Fitch  twiddled  his  mustaches.  Miss  Henrietta 
Gorgon  stared  with  open  mouth.  The  silks  of  the  sun-ounding 
dowagers  rustled — the  countenances  of  all  looked  grave. 

'  I  will  follow  you,  sir,  wherever  you  ])lease  ;  and  you  may 
hear  of  me  whenever  you  like,'  said  Mr.  Perkins,  bowing  and 
retiring.  He  heard  little  Lucy  sobbing  in  a  corner.  He  was 
lost  at  once — lost  in  love  ;  he  felt  as  if  he  could  combat  fifty 
generals  !  he  never  was  so  iiappy  in  his  life  ! 

Tlie  supper  came  ;  but  as  tliat  meal  cost  five  shillings  a 
head.  General  Gorgon  dismissed  the  four  spinsters  of  his  family 
homeward   in   the   carriage,  and   so   saved   himself   a   pound. 
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This  added  to  Jack  Perkins'  wrath  ;  he  had  lioped  to  have 
seen  Miss  Lucy  once  more.  He  was  a  steward,  and,  in  the 
general's  teeth,  would  have  done  his  duty.  lie  was  tliinking 
how  he  would  have  helped  her  to  the  inost  delicate  chicken 
wings  and  blancmanges,  how  he  'would  have  made  her  take 
champagne.  Under  the  noses  of  indignant  aunt  and  uncle, 
what  glorious  fun  it  Avould  have  been  ! 

Out  of  place  as  Mr.  Scully's  present  was,  and  though  Lady 
Gorgon  and  her  party  sneered  at  the  vulgar  Jiotion  of  venison 
and  turtle  for  supper,  all  the  world  at  Oldboi'ough  ate  very 
greedily  of  those  two  substantial  dishes  ;  and  the  mayor's  wife 
became  from  that  day  forth  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Gorgons  ; 
for,  sitting  near  her  ladyship,  who  refused  the  pi-offered  soup 
and  meat,  the  ma^^oress  thought  lierself  obliged  to  follow  this 
disagreeable  example.  She  sent  away  the  plate  of  turtle  with  a 
sigh, saying, however, to  the baronet'slady, 'I  thought, mem, that 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  always  had  turtle  to  his  supper?' 

'  And  what  if  he  didn't,  Biddy  ?'  said  his  Honor  the  Maj^or. 
'  A  good  thing's  a  good  thing,  and  here  goes  ! '  wherewith  he 
plunged  his  spoon  into  the  savory  mess.  The  mayoress,  as  we 
have  said,  dared  not  ;  but  she  hated  Lady  Gorgon,  and  re- 
membered it  at  the  next  election. 

The  pride,  in  fact,  and  insolence  of  the  Gorgon  party  ren- 
dered every  person  in  the  room  hostile  to  them,  so  soon  as, 
gorged  with  meat,  tlieybegan  to  find  that  courage  which  Britons 
invariably  derive  from  theirvictuals.  The  show  of  the  Gorgon 
plate  seemed  to  offend  the  peo]>le.  Tlie  Gorgon  champagne 
was  a  long  time,  too,  in  making  its  a{)pearance.  Arrive,  how- 
ever,it  did.  Tiie  people  were  waiting  for  it ;  the  young  ladies, 
not  accustomed  to  that  drink,  declined  pledging  their  admirers 
until  it  was  produced  ;  the  men,  too,  despised  the  bucellasand 
sherry,  and  were  looking  continuall}'  toward  the  door.  At 
last,  Mr.  Rincer,  the  landlord,  IVIr.  Ilock,  Sir  George's  butler, 
and  sundr}'  otliers  entered  the  rofun.  Bang  !  went  the  corks — 
fizz  the  foamy  liquor  sparkled  into  all  sorts  of  glasses  that  wore 
held  out  for  its  reception.  ]\[r.  Ho(-k  helped  Sir  CJeorge  and 
his  party,  who  drank  with  great  gusto  ;  the  wine  which  was 
administered  to  the  persons  immediately  around  I\Ir.  Scully 
was  likewise  pronounced  to  be  good.  But  Mr.  Perkins,  who 
had  taken  his  seat  among  tlie  liumbler  individuals,  and  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  table,  oljserved  that  all  these  persons,  after 
drinking,  made  to  each  other  very  wry  and  ominous  faces,  and 
whispered  mucli.  He  tasted  his  wine  ;  it  was  a  villainous  com- 
pound of  sugai",  vitriol,  soda  water,  and  green  gooseberries.    At 
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this  moment  a  great  clatter  of  forks  was  madeby  the  president's 
and  vice-president's  party.  Silence  for  a  toast — 'twas  silence  all. 

'Landlord,'  said  Mr,  Perkins,  starting  up  (the  rogue,  where 
did  his  impudence  come  from?)  'have  you  any  champagne 
of  your  axon  f  ' 

'  Silence !  down  !'  roared  the  Tories,  the  ladies  looking 
aghast.  '  Silence,  sit  down  you  ! '  shrieked  the  well-known 
voice  ©f  the  general. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  general,'  said  young  John  Perkins  ; 
'but  where  could  you  have  bought  this  champagne?  My 
worthy  friend  I  know  is  going  to  propose  the  ladies  ;  let  us  at 
any  rate  drink  such  a  toast  in  good  wine.  ['  Hear,  hear  ! '] 
Drink  her  ladyship's  health  in  this  stuff?  I  declare  to  good- 
ness I  would  sooner  drink  it  in  beer  ! ' 

No  pen  can  describe  the  uproar  which  arose  ;  the  anguish 
of  the  Gorgonites — the  shrieks,  jeers,  ironic  cries  of  'Swipes  ! ' 
etc.,  which  proceeded  from  the  less  genteel  but  more  enthusi- 
astic ScuUyites. 

'  This  vulgarity  is  too  much,'  said  Lady  Gorgon,  rising  ; 
and  Mrs,  Mayoress  and  the  ladies  of  the  party  did  so  too. 

The  general,  two  squires,  the  clergyman,  the  Gorgon  apoth- 
ecary and  attorney,  with  their  respective  ladies,  followed  her: 
they  were  plainly  beaten  from  the  field.  Such  of  the  Tories 
as  dared  remained,  and  in  inglorious  compromise  shared  the 
jovial  Whig  feast, 

'  Gentlemen  and  ladies,'  hiccoughed  Mr.  Heeltap,  *  PIl  give 
you  a  toast.  "  Champagne  to  our  real — hie— friends,"  no, 
"Real  champagne  to  our  friends,"  and — hie — pooh  !  "Cham- 
pagne to  our  friends,  and  real  pain  to  our  enemies" — huzzay  ! ' 

The  Scully  faction  on  this  day  bore  the  victory  awaj^,  and 
if  the  polite  reader  has  been  shocked  by  certain  vulgarities  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Scully  and  his  friends,  he  must  remember  iw- 
prhiils  that  Oldborough  was  an  inconsiderable  place — that  the 
inhabitants  thereof  were  chiefl}'  tradespeople,  not  of  refined 
habits — that  Mr.  Scully  himself  had  only  for  three  months 
mingled  among  the  aristocracy — that  his  young  friend  Perkins 
was  violently  angry — and  finally,  and  to  conclude,  that  the 
proud  vulgarity  of  the  great  Sir  George  Gorgon  and]his  family 
was  infinitely  more  odious  and  contemptible  than  the  mean 
vulgarity  of  the  Scullyites  and  their  leader. 

Immediately  after  this  event  Mr.  Scully  and  his  young 
friend  Perkins  returned  to  town,  the  latter  to  his  garrets  in 
Bedford  Row — the  former  to  his  apartments  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  same  house.     He  lived  here   to  superintend  his  legal 
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business  :  his  London  agents,  Messrs.  Iliggs,  Biggs  &  Biatlier- 
wick,  occupying  tlie  ground  floor ;  tlie  junior  partner,  Mr, 
Gustavus  Blatherwick,  tlie  second  flat  of  the  house.  Scully 
made  no  secret  of  his  profession  or  residence  ;  he  was  an  attor- 
ney, and  proud  of  it  ;  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  laborer,  and 
thanked  God  for  it;  he  had  made  his  fortune  by  his  own  honest 
labor,  and  why  should  he  be  ashamed  of  it  ? 

And  now,  having  explained  at  full  length  who  the  several 
heroes  and  heroines  of  this  history  were,  and  how  they  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  country,  let  us  describe  their  behavior 
in  London,  and  the  great  events  which  occurred  there. 

You  must  know  that  Mr.  Perkins  bore  away  the  tenderest 
recollections  of  the  young  lady  with  whom  he  had  danced  at 
the  Oldborough  ball,  and,  having  taken  particular  care  to  find 
out  where  she  dwelt  when  in  the  metropolis,  managed  soon  to 
become  acquainted  with  Aunt  Biggs,  and  made  himself  so  amia- 
ble to  that  lady  that  she  begged  he  would  pass  all  his  disen- 
gaged evenings  at  her  lodgings  in  Caroline  Place.  Mrs.  Biggs 
was  perfectly  aware  that  the  young  gentleman  did  not  come 
for  her  bohea  and  muftins,  so  much  as  for  the  sWeeter  conver- 
sation of  her  niece  Miss  Gorgon  ;  but  seeing  that  these  two 
young  people  were  of  an  age  when  ideas  of  love  and  marriage 
will  spring  up,  do  what  you  will  ;  seeing  that  her  niece  liad  a 
fortune,  and  Mr.  Perkins  had  the  prospect  of  a  place,  and  was 
moreover  a  very  amiable  and  well-disposed  young  fellow,  she 
thought  her  niece  could  not  do  better  than  marry  him  ;  and 
Miss  Gorgon  thought  so  too.  Now  the  public  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  that  important  conversation  wdiich 
is  recorded  at  the  ver}^  commencement  of  this  hirftor}'. 

Lady  Gorgon  and  her  family  were  likewise  in  town  ;  but, 
when  in  the  metropolis,  they  never  took  notice  of  their  relative, 
Miss  Lucy  ;  the  idea  of  acknowledging  an  ex-schoolmistress 
living  in  Mecklenburgh  Square  being  much  too  preposterous 
for  a  person  of  my  Lady  Gorgon's  breeding  and  fashion.  She 
did  not,  therefore,  know  of  the  progress  which  sly  Perkins  was 
making  all  this  while  ;  for  Lucy  Gorgon  did  not  think  it  was 
at  all  necessary  to  inform  her  ladyship  how  deeply  she  was 
smitten  by  the  wi(;ked  young  gentleman  who  had  made  all  the 
disturbance  at  the  Oldborough  ball. 

The  intimacy  of  these  young  persons  had,  in  fact,  become 
so  close  that  on  a  certain  sunshiny  Sunda3Mn  December,  after 
having  accompanied  Aunt  Biggs  to  church,  they  had  pursuecl 
their  walk  as  far  as  that  rendezvous  of  lovers,  the  Regent's. 
Park,  and  were  talking  of  their  coming  marriage  with    much 
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confidential  tenderness,  before  the  bears  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

Miss  Lucy  was  ever  and  anon  feeding  those  interesting  ani- 
mals with  buns,  to  perform  which  act  of  charity  she  had  clam- 
bered up  on  the  parapet  wliich  surrounds  tlieirden.  Mr.  Per- 
kins was  below  ;  and  Miss  Lucy,  having  distributed  her  buns, 
was  on  the  point  of  following — but  whether  from  timidity,  or 
whether  from  a  desire  to  do  young  Perkins  an  essential  serv- 
ice, I  know  not  ;  however,  she  found  herself  quite  unwilling 
to  jump  down  unaided. 

'My  dearest  John,'  said  she,  'I  never  can  jump  that.' 

Whereupon,  John  stepped  up,  put  one  hand  round  Lucy's 
waist,  and  as  one  of  hers  gently  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  Mr. 
Perkins  took  the  other  and  said  : 

'  Now  jump.' 

Hoop  !  jump  she  did,  and  so  excessively  active  and  clever 
was  Mr.  John  Perkins  that  he  jumped  Miss  Lucy  plump  into 
the  middle  of  a  group  formed  of 

Lady  Gorgon, 

The  Misses  Gorgon, 

Master  George  Augustus  Frederick  Grimsby  Gorgon, 

And  a  footman,  poodle,  and  French  governess  ;  who  had 
all  been  for  two  or  three  minutes  listening  to  the  billings  and 
cooings  of  these  imprudent  young  lovers. 

CHAPTER  IL 

shows    how   the    plot   began   to    thicken   in   or   about 
bedford  row. 

*  Miss  Lucy  ! ' 

*  Upon  my  word  ! ' 

'  I'm  hanged  if  it  arn't  Lucy  !  How  do,  Lucy  ?  '  uttered 
Lady,  the  Misses,  and  Master  Gorgon  in  a  breath. 

Lucy  came  forward,  bending  down  her  ambrosial  curls,  and 
blushing,  as  a  modest  j'oiing  Avoman  should  :  for,  in  truth,  the 
scrape  was  very  awkward.  And  as  for  John  Perkins,  he  made 
a  start,  and  then  a  step  forward,  and  then  two  backward,  and 
tlien  began  laying  hands  upon  his  black  satin  stock — in  short, 
the  sun  did  not  shine  at  that  moment  upon  a  man  who  looked 
so  exquisitely  foolish. 

'Miss  Lucy  Gorgon,  is  your  aunt — is  Mrs.  Briggs  here?' 
said  Lady  Gorgon,  drawing  herself  up  with  much  state. 

'  Mrs.  Biggs,  aunt,'  said  Lucy  demurely. 

*  Biggs  or  Briggs,  madam,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  conse= 
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quence.  I  presume  that  persons  in  my  rank  of  life  are  not  ex- 
pected to  know  everybody's  name  in  Madgeburg  Square  ? ' 
(Lady  Gorgon  had  a  house  in  Baker  Street,  and  a  dismal  house 
it  was.)  *  iVb^hei'e,'  continued  she,  rightly  interpreting  Lucy's 
silence, '  not  here  ?  and  may  I  ask  how  long  is  it  that  young 
ladies  have  been  allowed  to  walk  abroad  without  chaperons, 
and  to — to  take  a  part  in  such  scenes  as  that  which  we  have 
just  seen  acted  ?  ' 

To  this  question — and  indeed  it  was  rather  difficult  to  an- 
swer— Miss  Gorgon  made  no  reply.  Tliere  were  the  six  gray 
eyes  of  her  cousins  glowering  at  her ;  there  was  George  Augus- 
tus Frederick  examining  her  with  an  air  of  extreme  wonder, 
mademoiselle  the  governess  turning  her  looks  demurely  away, 
and  awful  Lady  Gorgon  glancing  fiercely  at  her  in  front.  Not 
mentioning  the  footman  and  poodle,  Avhat  could  a  poor  modest, 
timid  girl  plead  before  such  an  inquisition,  especially  when  she 
was  clearly  guilty  ?  Add  to  this  that  as  Lady  Gorgon,  that 
miajestic  woman,  always  remarkable  for  her  size  and  insolence 
of  demeanor,  had  planted  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  path, 
and  spoke  at  the  extreme  pitch  of  her  voice,  many  persons  walk- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  had  heard  her  ladyship's  speech  and 
stopped,  and  seemed  disposed  to  await  the  rejoinder. 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  aunt,  don't  draw  a  crowd  around  us,' 
said  Lucy,  who,  indeed,  was  glad  of  the  oidy  escape  that  lay  in 
her  power.  'I  will  tell  you  of  the — of  the  circumstances  of — 
of  my  engagement  with  this  gentleman — Mr.  Perkins,'  added 
she,  in  a  softer  tone — so  soft  that  the  erkhis  was  quite  inaudible. 

'  A  Mr.  what  ?  An  engagement  without  consulting  your 
guardians!'  screamed  her  ladyship.  'This  mus*.  be  looked 
to  !  Jerningham,  call  round  my  carriage.  Mademoiselle,  you 
Will  have  the  goodness  to  walk  home  Avith  Master  Gorgon,  and 
carry  him,  if  you  please,  where  there  is  wet  ;  and,  girls,  as  the 
day  is  fine,  you  will  do  likewise.  Jerningham,  j^ou  will  attend 
the  young  ladies.  Miss  Gorgon,  I  will  thank  you  to  follow  me 
immediately.'  And  so  saying,  and  looking  at  the  crowd  with 
ineffable  scorn,  and  at  Mr.  Perkins  not  at  all,  the  lady  bustled 
away  forward,  the  files  of  Gorgon  daughters  ajid  governess 
closing  round  and  envelo])ing  poor  Lucy,  who  found  herself 
carried  forward  against  her  will,aiul  in  a  minute  seated  in  her 
aunt's  coach,  along  with  that  tremendous  ])erson. 

Her  case  was  ba<l  enough,  but  what  was  it  to  Perkins'  ? 
Fancy  his  blank  surpiise  and  rage  at  having  his  love  thus  sud- 
denly ravished  from  him,  and  his  delicious  tcte-<l-tete  inter- 
rupted,    lie  managed,  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time, 
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to  conjure  up  half  a  million  obstacles  to  his  union.  What 
should  he  do  ?  He  would  rush  on  to  Baker  Street,  and  wait 
there  until  his  Luc}^  left  Lady  Gorgon's  house. 

He  could  find  no  vehicle  for  him  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
was  in  consequence  obliged  to  make  his  journey  on  foot.  Of 
course  he  nearly  killed  himself  with  running,  and  ran  so  quick 
that  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  two  ladies  step  out  of  Lady 
Gorgon's  carriage  at  her  own  house,  and  to  hear  Jerningham's 
fellow-footman  roar  to  the  Gorgonian  coachman,  '  Half-past 
seven  ! '  at  which  hour  we  are,  to  this  day,  convinced  that 
Lady  Gorgon  was  going  out  to  dine.  Mr.  Jerningham's  asso- 
ciate having  banged  to  the  door,  with  an  insolent  look  toward 
Perkins,  who  was  prying  in  with  the  most  sus})icious  and  inde- 
cent curiosity,  retired,  exclaiming,  'That  chaj)  has  a  hi  to  our 
greatcoats,  I  reckon  ! '  and  left  John  Perkins  to  })ace  the  street 
and  be  miserable. 

John  Perkins,  then,  walked  resolutely  up  and  down  dismal 
Baker  Street,  determined  on  an  eclair oisseiiie'nt.  He  was  for 
some  time  occupied  in  thinking  how  it  was  that  the  Gorgons 
were  not  at  church,  they  who  made  such  a  parade  of  piet}^  ; 
and  John  Perkins  smiled  as  he  passed  the  chapel,  and  saw  that 
two  charity  sermons  were  to  be  preached  that  da}^ — and  there- 
fore it  was  that  General  Gorgon  read  prayers  to  his  family  at 
home  in  the  morning. 

Perkins,  at  last,  saw  that  little  general,  in  blue  frock  coat 
and  spotless  buff  gloves,  saunter  scowling  home  ;  and  half  an 
hour  before  his  arrival,  had  witnessed  the  entrance  of  Jerning- 
hain,and  the  three  gaunt  Miss  Gorgons,  poodle,  son  andheir,and 
French  governess,})rotected  by  him,  into  Sir  George's  mansion. 

'Can  she  be  going  to  stay  all  night?'  mused  poor  John 
after  being  on  the  watch  for  three  hours  :  '  that  footman  is 
the  only  person  who  has  left  the  house  ; '  when  presently', 
to  his  inexpressible  delight,  he  saw  a  ver}"  dirty  hackney  coach 
clatter  up  to  the  Gorgon  door,  out  of  which  first  issued  the 
ruby  plush  breeches  and  stalwart  calves  of  Mr.  Jerningham  ; 
these  were  followed  by  his  body,  and  then  the  gentleman, 
ringing  modestly,  was  admitted. 

Again  the  door  opened  :  a  lady  came  out,  nor  was  she  fol- 
lowed by  the  footman,  who  crossed  his  legs  at  the  doorpost  and 
allowed  her  to  mount  the  jingling  vehicle  as  best  she  might.  Mr. 
Jerningham  had  witnessed  the  scene  in  the  Park  Gardens,  had 
listened  to  the  altercation  through  the  library  keyhole,  and  had 
been  mighty  sulky  at  being  ordered  to  call  a  coach  for  this  3'oung 
woman.     He  did  not  therefore  deiirn   to  assist  her  to  mount. 
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l>ut  tlierc  was  one  wlio  did  I  Perkins  was  by  tlic  side  of  his 
Lucy  :  he  Jiad  seen  her  start  back  and  cry,  'La  John  !' — had 
felt  her  squeeze  his  arm — had  mounted  witli  her  into  the  coach, 
and  then  shouted  with  a  voice  of  thunder  to  the  coachman, 
'  Caroline  Place,  Mecklenburgh  Square,' 

But  Mr.  Jerningliam  would  have  been  much  more  surprised 
and  puzzled  if  he  had  waited  one  minute  longer,  and  seen  this 
Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  so  gallantly  escaladed  the  hackney  coach, 
step  out  of  it  with  the  most  mortitied,  miserable,  chap-fallen 
countenance  possible. 

The  fact  is  he  liad  found  poor  Lucy  sobbing  fit  to  break  her 
heart,  and  instead  of  consoling  her,  as  he  expected,  he  only 
seemed  to  irritate  her  further,  for  she  said,  'Mr.  Perkins — I 
beg — I  insist,  that  you  leave  the  carriage.'  And  Avhen  Perkins 
made  some  movement  (which,  not  being  in  the  vehicle  at  the 
time,  we  had  never  been  able  to  comprehend),  she  suddenly 
sprang  from  the  back  seat  and  began  pulling  at  a  large  piece 
of  cord  which  communicated  with  the  wrist  of  the  gentleman 
driving  ;  and,  screaming  to  him  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  bade 
him  immediately  stop. 

This  Mr.  Coachman  did,  with  a  curious,  puzzled,  grinning  air, 

Perkins  descended,'  and  on  being  asked,  '  Vere  ham  I  to 
drive  the  young  'oman,  sir  ?  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  muttered  some- 
thing like  an  oath,  and  uttered  the  above-mentioned  words, 
'Caroline  Place,  Mecklenburgh  Square,'  in  a  tone  which  I 
should  be  inclined  to  describe  as  both  dogged  and  sheepish — 
very  different  from  that  cheery'  voice  which  he  had  used  when 
he  first  gave  the  order. 

Poor  Lucy,  in  the  coiirse  of  those  fatal  three  'lours  which 
had  passed  while  Mr.  Perkins  was  pacing  up  and  down  Baker 
Street,  had  received  a  lecture  which  lasted  exactly  180  minutes 
— -from  her  aunt  first,  then  from  her  uncle,  whom  we  have  seen 
marohing  homeward,  and  often  from  both  together. 

Sir  George  Gorgon  and  his  lady  poured  out  such  a  flood  of  ad- 
vice and  abuse  against  the  poor  girl  that  she  came  away  f  I'om  the 
interviewquite  timid  and  cowering;  and  when  shcsaWflohn  Per- 
kins (the  sly  rogue  !  how  well  he  thought  he  bad  managed  the 
trick!)  sheshrunkfrom  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  demon  of  wicked- 
ness, ordered  him  out  of  the  carriage,  and  went  home  by  her- 
self, convinced  that  she  bad  committed  some  tremendous  sin. 

While,  then,  her  coach  jingle<l  away  to  Caroline  ]Mace, 
Perkins,  once  more  alone,  bent  Ids  stejis  in  the'  same  direction. 
A  desperate,  heart-stricken  man,  he  ]>assed  by  tlie  beloved's 
door,  saw  lights  in  the  front  drawing  room,  felt  probably  that 
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she  was  there  ;  but  he  could  not  go  in.  Moodily  he  paced 
down  Doughty  Street,  and  turning  abruptly  into  Bedford 
Row,  rushed  into  his  own  chambers,  where  Mi's.  Snooks,  the 
laundress,  had  prepared  his  bumble  Sabbath  meal. 

A  cheerful  fire  blazed  in  his  garret,  and  Mrs.  Snooks  had 
prepared  for  him  the  favorite  blade-bone  he  loved  (blest  four- 
days'  dinner  for  a  bachelor — roast,  cold,  hashed,  grilled  blade- 
bone,  the  fourth  being  better  that  the  first)  ;  but  although  he 
usually  did  rejoice  in  this  meal — ordinarily,  indeed,  grumbling 
that  there  was  not  etiough  to  satisfy  him — he,  on  this  occasion, 
after  two  mouthf uls,  flung  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  buried 
his  two  claws  in  his  hair. 

'Snooks,'  said  he  at  last  very  moodil}^,  'remove  this  d 

mutton  ;  give  me  my  writing  things  and  some  hot  brandy 
Hud  water.' 

This  was  done  without  much  alarm  ;  for  you  must  know 
that  Perkins  used  to  dabble  in  poetr}^  and  ordinarily  prepared 
himself  for  composition  by  this  kind  of  stimulus. 

He  wrote  hastily  a  few  lines. 

'Snooks,  put  on  your  bonnet,'  said  he,  'and  carry  this — you 
know  where  f  ha  added  in  a  hollow  heart-breaking  tone  of 
voice  that  affected  poor  Snooks  almost  to  tears.  She  went, 
however,  with  the  note,  which  was  to  this  purpose  : 

Lucy  I  Lucy  !  my  soul's  love— what,  what  has  happened  ?  I  am  writing  this  [a  gulp 
of  brandy  and  water]  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction— madness-— insanity  [another]. 
Why  did  you  send  me  out  of  the  coach  in  that  cruel,  cruel  way  ?  Write  to  me  a  word, 
a  line— tell  me,  tell  me,  I  may  come  to  you — and  leave  me  not  in  this  agonizing  con- 
dition. Your  faithful  [glog— glog— glog — the  whole  glass]  J.  P. 

He  never  signed  John  Perkins  in  full — he  couldn't,  it  was 
so  unromantic. 

Well,  this  missive  was  dispatched  by  IVIrs.  Snooks,  and  Per- 
kins, in  a  fearful  state  of  excitement,  haggard, \vild,  and  with 
more  brandy  and  water,  awaited  the  return  of  his  messenger. 

When  at  length,  after  about  an  absence  of  forty  years,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  the  old  lady  returned  with  a  large  packet. 
Perkins  seized  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  was  yet  more 
frightened  to  see  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  Biggs. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Perkins  [she  began]  :  Althongh  I  am  not  your  soul's  adored,  I  per- 
formed her  part  for  once,  since  I  have  read  youT  letter,  as  I  told  her.  You  need  not  be 
very  much  alarmed,  although  Lucy  is  at  this  moment  in  bed  and  unwell  ;  for  the  poor 
girl  has  had  a  sad  scene  at  her  grand  uncle's  house  in  Baker  Street,  and  came  home  very 
much  affected.  Rest,  however,  will  restore  her,  for  she  is  not  one  of  your  nervous 
sort ;  and  I  hope  when  you  come  in  the  morning  yon  will  see  her  as  blooming  as  she 
was  when  you  went  out  to-day  on  that  unlucky  walk. 

See  what  Sir  George  Gorgon  says  of  us  all  !  You  won't  challenge  him,  I  know,  as  he 
is  to  be  your  uncle,  and  so  I  may  show  you  his  letter. 

Good-night,  my  dear  John.  Do  not  go  quite  distracted  before  morning  ;  and  believe 
®e  your  Ipyjpg  aunt,  Jemima  Biggs. 
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Baker  Strket,  llth  December. 
Major-Qeueral  Sir  George  Gorgon  has  heard,  with  the  utraoBt  diegust  and  ourprise,  of 
the  engagement  which  ;Mi8r-  Lucy  Gorgon  lia^  thought  til  lo  form. 

The  major-general  cannot  conceal  his  indignation  at  the  share  which  MifiB  Biggs  has 
taken  in  this  disgraceful  transaction. 

Sir  George  Gorgon  puis  an  al):solute  veto  upon  all  further  communication  between 
his  niece  and  the  lowborn  adventurer  who  has  been  admitted  into  her  society,  and 
begs  to  say  that  Lieutenant  Fitch  of  the  Life  Guards  is  the  gentleman  who  he  intends 
shall  marry  Miss  Gorgon. 

It  is  the  major-general's  wish  that  on  the  28th  Miss  Gorgon  should  be  ready  to  come 
to  his  house  in  Baker  Street,  where  she  will  be  more  safe  from  impertinent  Intrusions 
than  she  has  been  in  Mucklebury  Square. 
Mrs.  Biggs, 

Caroline  Place, 

Mecklenburgh  Square. 

When  poor  John  Perkins  read  tliis  epistle  blank  rage  and 
wonder  filled  his  soul  at  the  audacity  of  the  little  general,  who 
thus,  without  the  smallest  title  in  the  world,  pretended  to  dis- 
pose of  the  hand  and  fortune  of  his  niece.  The  fact  is,  that 
Sir  George  had  such  a  transcendent  notion  of  his  own  dignity 
and  station  that  it  never  for  a  moment  entered  his  head  that 
his  niece,  or  anybody  else  connected  with  him,  should  take  a 
single  step  in  life  without  previously  receiving  his  orders  ;  and 
Mr.  Fitch,  a  baronet's  son,  having  expressed  an  admiration  of 
Lucy,  Sir  George  had  determined  that  his  suit  should  be  ac- 
cepted, and  really  considered  Lucy's  preference  of  another  as 
downright  treason. 

John  Perkins  determined  on  the  death  of  Fitch  as  the  very 
least  reparation  that  sliould  satisfy  him  ;  and  vowed  too  that 
some  of  the  general's  blood  should  be  shed  for  the  words 
which  he  had  dared  to  utter. 

We  have  said  that  William  Pitt  Scully,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  occupied 
the  first  floor  of  Mr.  Perkins'  house  in  Bedford  Row  ;  and  the 
reader  is  further  to  be  informed  that  an  immense  friendship 
had  sprung  up  between  these  two  gentlemen.  The  fact  is,  that 
pooivJohn  was  very  much  flattered  by  Scully's  notice,  and 
began  in  a  very  short  time  to  fancy  himself  a  political  person- 
age; for  he  had  made  several  of  Scully's  speeches,  written  more 
than  one  letter  from  him  to  his  constituents,  and,  in  a  word, 
acted  as  his  gratis  clerk.  At  least  a  guinea  a  week  did  Mr.  Per- 
kins save  to  the  pocketsof  Mr.S(Milly,;uid  with  hearty  good  will 
too,  for  he  adored  the  great  William  Pitt,  and  believed  every 
word  that  dropped  from  the  pom])ous  lips  of  that  gentleman. 

Well,  after  having  discussed  Sir  (leorge  Gorgon's  letter, 
poor  Perkins,  in  the  utmost  fury  of  mind  tliat  hisdarling  should 
be  slandered  so,  feeling  a  desire  for  fresh  air,  determined  to 
descend  to  the  garden  and  smoke  a  cigar  in  ihat  rural,  (piiet 
spot.  The  night  was  very  calm.  The  mooubc.'iins  slept  softly 
upon  the  herbage  of  Gray's  Inn  gardens,  and  bathed  with  silver 
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splendor  Theobald's  Row.  A  million  of  little  frisky  twinkling 
stars  attended  their  queen,  wiio  looked  with  bland  round  face 
upon  their  gambols,  as  they  peeped  in  and  out  from  the  azure 
heavens.  Along  Gray's  Inn  wall  a  lazy  row  of  cabs  stood  list- 
lessly, for  who  would  call  a  cab  on  such  a  night  ?  Meanwhile 
their  drivers,  at  the  alehouse  near,  smoked  the  short  pipe  or 
quaffed  the  foaming  beer.  Perhaps  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane  some 
broken  sounds  of  Irish  revelry  might  rise.  Issuing  perhaps 
from  Raj'mond  Buildings  gate,  six  lawyers'clerks  might  whoop 
a  tipsy  song — or  the  loud  watchman  3'ell  the  passing  hour  ; 
but  beyond  this  all  was  silence ;  and  young  Perkins,  as  he  sat 
in  the  summerhouse  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  con- 
templated the  peaceful  heaven,  felt  some  influences  of  it  enter- 
ing into  his  soul,  and  almost  forgetting  revenge,  thouglit  but 
of  peace  and  love. 

Presently  he  was  aware  there  was  someone  else  pacing 
the  garden.  Who  could  it  be  ?  Not  Blatherwick,  for  he 
passed  the  Sabbath  with  his  grandmamma  at  Clapham  ;  not 
Scully  surely,  for  he  alwa^'s  went  to  Bethesda  Cliapel,  and  to 
a  select  prayer  meeting  afterward.  Alas  !  it  «y«  Scully  ;  for 
though  that  gentleman  said  that  lie  went  to  chapel,  we  have  it 
for  a  fact  that  he  did  not  always  keep  his  promise,  and  was  at 
this  moment  employed  in  rehearsing  an  extempore  speech 
which  he  proposed  to  deliver  at  St.  Stephen's. 

*  Had  I,  sir,'  spouted  he,  with  folded  arms,  slowly  pacing 
to  and  fro — '  had  I,  sir,  entertained  the  smallest  possible  in- 
tention of  addressing  the  House  on  the  present  occasion — hum, 
on  the  present  occasion — I  would  have  endeavored  to  prepare 
myself  in  a  way  that  should  have  at  least  shown  my  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  the  subject  before  the  House's  consideration, 
and  the  nature  of  the  distinguished  audience  I  have  the  honor 
to  address.  I  am,  sir,  a  plain  man — born  of  the  people — my- 
self one  of  the'people,  having  won,  thank  Heaven,  an  honorable 
fortune  and  position  by  m}^  own  honest  labor ;  and  standing 
here  as  I  do ' 

Here  Mr.  Scully  (it  may  be  said  that  he  never  made  a  speech 
without  bragging  about  himself  ;  and  an  excellent  plan  it  is, 
for  people  cannot  help  believing  you  at  last) — here,  I  say, 
Mr.  Scully,  who  had  one  arm  raised,  felt  himself  suddenly 
tipped  on  the  shoulder,  and  heard  a  voice  saying,  '  Your  money 
or  your  life  ! ' 

The  honorable  gentleman  twirled  round  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  ;  the  papers  on  which  a  great  part  of  this  impromptu  was 
written  dropped  from  his  lifted  hand,  and  some  of  tliem  were 
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actually  borne  on  the  :ur  into  nei<^lil)oring  gardens.     The  man 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  direst  fright. 

'It's  only  I,'  said  Perkins,  with  rather  a  forced  laugh,  when 
he  saw  the  effect  that  his  wit  had  produced. 

'  Only  you  !  And  pray  what  the  dev — what  right  have 
you  to — to  come  upon  a  man  of  my  rank  in  that  way,  and  dis- 
turb me  in  the  midst  of  very  important  meditations?'  asked 
Mr.  Scully,  beginning  to  grow  tierce. 

'  I  want  your  advice,' said  Perkins, '  on  a  matter  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  to  me.     You  know  my  idea  of  marrying  ? ' 

'  Marry  !  '  said  Scully.  '  I  thought  you  had  given  up  that 
silly  scheme.     And  how,  pra}^  do  you  intend  to  live  ?' 

'  Why,  my  intended  has  a  couple  of  hundreds  a  year,  and  ray 
clerkship  in  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office  will  be  as  mucli 
more.' 

'  Clerkship — Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office — government 
sinecure  !  Why,  good  Heavens  !  John  Perkins,  you  don't  tell 
tne  that  you  ai'e  going  to  accept  any  such  thing  ? ' 

*  It  is  a  very  small  salar^^,  certainly,'  said  John,  who  had  a 
decent  notion  of  his  own  merits  ;  '  but  consider,  six  months' 
vacation,  two  hours  in  the  day,  and  those  spent  over  the  news- 
papers.    After  all,  it's ' 

'  After  all,  it's  a  swindle,' roared  out  Mr.  Scully — '  a  swindle 
upon  the  country  ;  an  infamous  tax  upon  the  people,  who 
starve  that  3'ou  may  fatten  in  idleness.  But  take  this  clerkship 
in  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office,'  continued  the  patriot,  his 
bosom  heaving  with  noble  indignation,  and  his  eye  flashing 
the  pure:«t  lire — '  take  this  clerkship,  John  Perkins,  and  sanc- 
tion tyranny  by  becoming  one  of  its  agents  ;  sanction  dis- 
honesty by  sharing  in  its  plunder — do  this,  but  never  more  be 
friend  of  mine.  Had  I  a  child,'  said  the  patriot,  clasping  his 
hands  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven, '  I  would  rather  see  him 
dead,  sir — dead,  dead  at  my  feet,  than  the  servant  of  agovern- 
ment  which  all  honest  men  despise.'  And  here,  giving  a  search- 
ingglance  at  Perkins,  Mr.  Scully  began  tramping  up  and  down 
the  garden  in  a  perfect  iwry. 

'  Good  Heavens  ! '  exclaimed  the  timid  John  Perkins,  '  don't 
sa}'  so.  My  dear  Mr.  Scully,  I'm  not  the  dishonest  character  3'Ou 
suppose  me  to  be — I  never  looked  at  the  matter  in  this  light. 
I'll — I'll  consider  of  it.  I'll  tell  Crampton  that  I  will  give  up 
the  place  ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  let  me  forfeit  your 
friendship,  which  is  dearer  tome  tliaii  anyplace  in  the  world.' 

Mr.  Scullv  pressed  his  hand,  and  said  nothing  ;  and  though 
their  interview  lasted  a  full  half  hour  longer,  during  which  they 
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pacedup  and  down  the  gravel  walk,  we  shall  not  breathe  a  single 
syllableof  their  conversation, as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ourtale. 

The  next  morning,  after  an  interview  with  Miss  Lucy,  John 
Perkins,  Esq.,  was  seen  to  issue  from  Mrs.  Biggs'  house,  look- 
ing particularl}^  pale,  melancholy,  and  thoughtful  ;  and  he  did 
not  stop  until  he  reached  a  certain  door  in  Downing  Street, 
where  was  the  office  of  a  certain  great  minister,  and  the  offices 
of  the  clerks  in  his  lordship's  department. 

The  head  of  them  was  Mr.  Josiah  Crampton,  who  has  now 
to  be  introduced  to  the  public.  He  was  a  little  old  gentleman, 
some  sixty  years  of  age,  maternal  uncle  to  John  Perkins — a 
bachelor,  who  had  been  about  forty-two  3'^ears  employed  in  the 
department  of  which  he  was  now  the  head. 

After  waiting  for  iiours  in  an  anteroom,  M'here  a  number 
of  Irishmen,  some  newspaper  editors,  many  pompous-looking 
political  personages  asking  for  the  '  first  lord,'  a  few  sauntering 
clerks,  and  numbers  of  swift  active  messengers  passed  to  and 
fro — after  waiting  for  four  hours,  making  drawings  on  the 
blotting  book,  and  reading  the  Mornimj  Post  for  that  day 
week,  Mr.  Perkins  was  informed  that  he  might  go  into  his 
uncle's  room,  and  did  so  accordingl\\ 

He  found  a  little  hard  old  gentleman  seated  at  a  table 
covered  with  every  variety  of  sealing  wax,  blotting  paper,  en- 
velopes, dispatch  boxes,  green  tapers,  etc.,  etc.  An  immense 
fire  was  blazing  in  the  grate,  an  immense  sheet  almanac  hung 
over  that,  a  sci'een,  three  or  four  chairs,  and  a  faded  Turkey 
carpet  formed  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  this  remarkable 
room — which  I  have  described  thus  particularly  because,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  official  life,  I  have  remarked  that  such  is 
the  invariable  decoration  of  political  rooms. 

'  Well,  John,'  said  the  little  hard  old  gentleman,  pointing 
to  an  armchair,  '  I'm  told  you've  been  here  since  eleven. 
Why  the  deuce  do  you  come  so  early  ? ' 

'  I  had  important  business,'  answered  Mr.  Perkins  stoutly  ; 
and  as  his  uncle  looked  up  with  a  comical  expression  of  wonder, 
John  began  in  a  solemn  tone  to  deliver  a  little  speech  which 
he  had  composed,  and  which  proved  him  to  be  a  very  worthy, 
easy,  silly  fellow. 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr,  Perkins,  *  you  have  known  for  some  time 
past  the  nature  of  my  political  opinions,  and  the  intimacy  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  form  with  one — with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Liberal  party.'  (A  grin  from  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton.)  *  When  first,  by  your  kindness,  I  was  promised  the 
clerkship  in  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office,  my  opinions 
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were  not  formed  as  they  are  now  ;  and  having  taken  the  advice 
of  the  gentlemen  with  wliom  I  act '  (an  enormous  grin) — 
'  the  advice,  I  say,  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  act,  and  the 
counsel  likewise  of  my  own  conscience,  I  am  compelled,  with 
the  deepest  grief,  to  say,  my  dear  uncle,  that  I — I ' 

'That  you — what,  sir?'  exclaimed  little  Mr.  Crampton, 
bouncing  off  his  chair.  '  You  don't  mean  to  sa}'  that  you  are 
such  a  fool  as  to  decline  the  place  ?' 

'  I  do  decline  the  place,'  said  Perkins,  whose  blood  rose  at 
the  word  'fool.'     'As  a  man  of  honor  I  cannot  take  it.' 

'  Not  take  it !  and  how  are  you  to  live  ?  On  the  rent  of  that 
house  of  yours?  For,  by  gad,  sir,  if  3'ou  give  up  the  clerk- 
ship 1  never  will  give  you  a  shilling.' 

'  It  cannot  be  helped,'  said  Mr.  Perkins,  looking  as  much  like 
a  martyr  as  he  possibly  could,  and  thinking  himself  a  very 
fine  fellow.  '  I  have  talents,  sir,  which  I  liope  to  cultivate  ; 
and  am  member  of  a  profession  by  which  a  man  may  hope  to 
rise  to  the  very  highest  offices  of  the  state.' 

'  Profession,  talents,  offices  of  the  state  !  Are  you  mad, 
John  Perkins,  that  you  come  to  me  wdth  such  insufferable 
twaddle  as  this  ?  Why,  do  you  think  if  you  /ladheen  capable 
of  rising  at  the  bar  I  would  have  taken  so  much  trouble  about 
getting  3'ou  a  place  ?  No,  sir  ;  you  are  too  fond  of  pleasure 
and  bed,  and  tea  parties  and  small  talk,  and  reading  novels, 
and  playing  the  flute,  and  writing  sonnets.  You  Avould  no 
more  rise  at  the  bar  than  my  messenger,  sir.  It  was  because 
I  knew  your  disposition — that  hopeless,  careless,  irresolute 
good  humor  of  yours — that  I  had  determined  to  keep  you  out 
of  danger  by  placing  you  in  a  snug  shelter,  where  the  storms 
of  the  world  would  not  come  near  you.  You  must  have  prin- 
ciples forsooth  !  and  you  must  marry  Miss  Gorgon,  of  course  ; 
and  by  the  time  you  have  gont  ten  circuits,  and  had  six  chil- 
dren, you  will  have  eaten  up  every  shilling  of  your  wife's  for- 
tune, and  be  as  briefless  as  you  are  now.  Who  the  deuce  has 
put  all  this  nonsense  into  your  head  ?     I  think  I  know.' 

Mr.  Perkins'  ears  tingled  as  these  hard  words  saluted  them  ; 
and  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he  ought  to  knock  his  uncle 
down,  or  fall  at  his  feet  and  say,  '  l^ncle,  I  have  been  a  fool, 
and  I  know  it.'  The  fact  is,  that  in  his  interview  with  jMiss 
Gorgon  and  her  aunt  in  the  morning,  when  he  came  to  tell 
them  of  the  resolution  he  had  formed  to  give  up  the  place,  both 
the  ladies  and  John  himself  had  agreed,  with  a  thousand  rap- 
turous tears  and  exclamations,  that  he  was  one  of  the  noblest 
young  men  that  ever  lived,  had  acted  as  became  himself,  and 
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might  with  perfect  propriety  give  up  the  place,  his  talents 
being  so  prodigious  that  no  power  on  earth  could  hinder  him 
from  being  Loixl  Chancellor.  Indeed,  John  and  Lucy  had 
always  thought  the  clerkship  quite  beneath  him,  and  were  not 
a  little  glad,  perhaps,  at  finding  a  pretext  for  decently  refus- 
ing it.  But  as  Perkins  was  a  young  gentleman  whose  candor 
was  such  that  he  was  always  s\\a3'ed  b}^  the  opinions  of  the 
last  speaker,  he  did  begin  to  feel  now  the  truth  of  his  uncle's 
statements,  however  disagreeable  they  might  be. 
Mr.  Crampton  continued  • 

*  I  think  I  know  the  cause  of  3'our  patriotism.  Has  not 
William  Pitt  Scull}"-,  Esq.,  had  something  to  do  with  it  ?' 

Mr.  Perkins  eotild  not  turn  any  redder  than  he  was,  but 
confessed  with  deep  humiliation  that  '  he /<«<:?  consulted  Mr. 
Scully  among  other  friends.' 

Mr.  Crampton  smiled — drew  a  letter  from  a  heap  before 
him,  and  tearing  off  the  signature,  handed  over  the  document 
to  his  nephew.     It  contained  the  following  paragraphs  : 

*  liawksby  has  sounded  Scully  .  we  can  have  him  any  day 
we  want  him.     He  talks  very  big  at  present,  and   says  he 

would  not  take  anything  under  a This  is  absurd.     He 

has  a  Yorkshire  nephew  coming  up  to  town  and  Avants  a 
place  for  him.  There  is  one  vacant  in  the  Tape  Office,  he  says  : 
have  you  not  a  promise  of  it  ? ' 

'I  can't — I  can't  believe  it,'  said  John  ;  'this^  sir,  is  some 
weak  invention  of  the  enem^'.  Scully  is  the  most  honorable 
man  breathing.^ 

'  Mr.  Scully  is  a  gentleman  in  a  verj-  fair  way  to  make  a 
lortune,'  answered  Mr,  Crampton,  '  Look  you,  John — it  is 
just  as  well  for  your  sake  that  I  sliould  give  you  the  news  a 
few  weeks  before  the  papers,  fori  don't  want  j^ou  to  be  ruined 
if  I  can  help  it,  as  I  don't  wish  to  have  j'^ou  on  my  hands. 
We  know  all  tlie  ))articulars  of  Scully's  history.  He  was  a 
Tory  attorney  at  Oldborough  ,  he  was  jilted  by  the  present 
Lady  Gorgon,  turned  Radical,  and  fought  Sir  Geoi'ge  in  his 
own  borough.  Sir  George  would  have  had  the  peerage  he  is 
dying  for  had  he  not  lost  that  second  seat  (by  the  by,  my  lady 
will  be  here  in  five  minutes),  and  Scully  is  now  quite  firm  there. 
Well,  ray  dear  lad,  we  have  bought  your  incorruptible  Scully. 
Look  here ' — and  Mr.  Crampton  produced  three  3Iornhig  Posts. 

'  "The  Honorable  Henry  Hawksby's  Dinner  Party. — 
LordSo-and-so— Dukeof  So-and-so— W.Pitt  Scully,Esq.,M.P." 

'Hawksby  is  our  neutral,  our  dinner-giver. 

'  '•  Lady  Diana  Doldrum's  Rout. — W.  Pitt  Scully,  Esq.," 
again. 
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*"TiiE  Earl  OF  Mantrap's  Grand  Dinner." — A  duke — 
four  lords — "  Mr.  Scully,  and  Sir  George  Gorffon."  ' 

'  Well,  but  I  don't  see  how  you  have  bought  him  ;  look  at 
his  votes.' 

'  My  dear  John,'  said  Mr.  Crampton,  jingling  his  watch 
seals  very  complacently,  '  I  am  letting  j^ou  into  fearful  secrets. 
The  great  common  end  of  party  is  to  buy  your  opponents — the 
great  statesman  buys  them  for  nothing.' 

Here  the  attendant  genius  of  Mr.  Crampton  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  whispered  something,  to  which  the  little  gentleman 
said,  'Show  her  lad^'ship  in,'  when  the  attendant  disappeared. 

'  John,'  said  Mr.  Crampton,  with  a  veiy  queer  smile,  '  you 
can't  stay  in  this  room  while  Lady  Gorgon  is  with  me  ;  but 
there  is  a  little  clerk's  room  behind  the  screen  there  where  you 
can  wait  until  I  call  you.' 

John  retired,  and  as  he  closed  the  door  of  communication, 
strange  to  say,  little  Mr.  Crampton  sprang  up  and  said,  '  Con- 
found the  young  ninny,  he  has  shut  the  door  ! ' 

Mr.  Crampton,  then,  remembering  that  he  wanted  a  map  in 
the  next  room,  sprang  into  it,  left  the  door  half  open  in  coming 
out,  and  was  in  time  to  receive  her  ladyship  with  smiling  face 
as  she,  ushered  by  Mr.  Strongitharm,  majestically  sailed  in. 

CHAPTER   III. 

BEHIND    THE    SCENES. 

In  issuing  from  and  leaving  open  the  door  of  the  inner 
room,  jNIr.  Cramj)ton  had  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Perkins  a  look 
so  peculiarly  arch  that  even  he,  simple  as  he  was,  began  to 
imagine  that  some  mystery  was  about  to  be  cleared  up,  or 
some  mighty  matter  to  be  discussed.  Presently  he  heard  the 
well-known  voice  of  Lady  Gorgon  in  conversation  with  his 
uncle.  What  could  their  talk  be  about?  Mr.  Perkins  was 
dying  to  know,  and,  shall  we  say  it?  advanced  to  the  door  on 
tiptoe  and  listened  with  all  his  miglit. 

Her  ladyship,  that  Juno  of  a  woman,  if  she  had  not  borrowed 
Venus'  girdle  to  render  herself  irresistible,  at  least  had  adopted 
a  tender,  coaxing,  wheedling,  frisky  tone,  quite  different  from 
lier  ordinary  digiiitied  style  of  conversation.  She  called  Mr. 
Crampton  a  nauglily  man  for  negleciting  his  old  friends,  vowed 
that  Sir  George  was  quite  hurt  at  his  not  coming  to  dine — not 
fixing  a  day  when  lie  would  come — and  added,  with  a  most 
engaging  ogle,  tliat  she  had  three  line  girls  at  home,  who  would 
perliajts  make  an  evening  ])nss  pleasantly,  even  to  sucii  a  guy 
bachelor  as  Mr.  Crampton. 
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'Madam,'  said  he  with  much  gravity,  'the  daughters  of 
such  a  mother  must  be  charming  ;  but  I,  who  have  seen  your 
ladyship,  am,  alas  I  proof  agaiust  even  them.' 

Both  parties  here  heaved  tremendous  sighs,  and  affected  to 
be  w^onderf  ully  unhappy  about  something, 

'  I  wish,'  after  a  pause  said  Lad}^  Gorgon — '  I  wish,  dear 
Mr.  Crampton,  you  would  not  use  that  odious  title  "  my  lady- 
ship ";  you  know  it  always  makes  me  melancholy.' 

'  Melancholy,  my  dear  Lady  Gorgon,  and  why  ? ' 

'Because  it  makes  me  think  of  another  title  that  ought  to 
have  been  mine — ours  (I  speak  for  dear  Sir  George's  and  my 
darling  boy's  sake,  Heaven  knows,  not  mine).  What  a  sad  dis- 
appointment it  has  been  to  my  husband  that  after  all  his  serv- 
ices, all  the  promises  he  lias  had,  they  have  never  given  him 
his  peerage.     As  for  me,  you  know ' 

'For  3'ou,my  dear  madam,  I  know  quite  well  that  you  care 
for  no  such  bauble  as  a  coronet,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
confer  honor  upon  those  most  dear  to  you — excellent  wife  and 
noble  mother  as  you  are.  Heigho  !  wliat  a  happ}'^  man  is  Sir 
George  ! ' 

Here  there  was  another  pause,  and  if  Mr.  Perkins  could  have 
seen  what  w^as  taking  place  behind  the  screen  he  would  have 
beheld  little  Mr.  Crampton  looking  into  Lady  Gorgon's  face, 
with  as  love-sick  a  Romeo  gaze  as  he  could  possibly  counter- 
feit ;  while  her  lad3'ship,  blushing  somewhat  and  turning  her 
own  gray  gogglers  up  to  heaven,  received  all  his  words  for 
gospel,  and  sat  fancying  herself  to  be  the  best,  most  meritori- 
ous, and  most  beautiful  creature  in  the  tliree  kingdoms. 

'  You  men  are  teri'ible  flatterers,'  continued  she  ;  '  but  you 
say  right  :  for  myself  I  value  not  tliese  empty  distinctions.  I 
am  growing  old,  Mr.  Crampton — yes,  indeed,  I  am,  although 
you  smile  so  increduously — and  let  me  add  that  my  thoughts 
are  fixed  upon  hir/her  things  than  earthly  crowns.  But  tell  me, 
you  who  are  all  in  all  with  Lord  Bagwig,  are  we  never  to  have 
our  peerage?  His  Majesty,  I  know,  is  not  averse  ;  the  services 
of  dear  Sir  George  to  a  member  of  his  Majest3''s  august  family, 
I  know,  have  been  appreciated  in  the  highest  quarter.  Ever 
since  the  peace  we  have  had  a  promise.  Four  hundred  pounds 
has  Sir'George  spent  at  the  Herald's  Ofiice  (I  myself  am  of  one 
of  tlie  most  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Crampton), 
and  the  poor  dear  man's  healtli  is  really  ruined  by  the  anxious, 
sickening  feeling  of  hope  so  long  delayed.' 

Mr.  Crampton  now  assumed  an  air  of  much  solemnity. 

'  My  dear  Lady  Gorgon,'  said  h~    '  will  you  let  me  be  frank 
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with  you,  and  will  you  promise  solemnly  that  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you  sliall  never  be  repeated  to  a  single  soul  ? ' 

Lady  Gorgon  promised. 

'  Well,  then,  since  the  truth  you  must  know,  you  yourselves 
have  been  in  part  the  cause  of  the  delay  of  which  you  com- 
plain. You  gave  us  two  votes  five  years  ago,  you  now  only 
give  us  one.  If  Sir  George  were  to  go  up  to  the  peers  we 
sliould  lose  even  that  one  vote  ;  and  would  it  be  common  sense 
in  us  to  incur  such  a  loss  ?  Mr.  Scully,  the  Liberal,  would  re- 
turn another  member  of  his  own  way  of  thinking  ;  and  as  for 
the  lords,  we  have,  you  know,  a  majority  there.' 

*  Oh,  that  horrid  man  ! '  said  Lady  Gorgon,  cursing  Mr. 
Scully  in  her  heart,  and  beginning  to  play  a  rapid  tattoo  with 
her  feet,  'that  miscreant,  that  traitor,  that — that  attorney  has 
been  our  ruin.' 

'  Horrid  man  if  you  please,  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that 
thehorridmanis  not  the  sole  cause  of  your  ruin — if  ruin  you  will 
call  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  candidly  think  ministers 
think  that  Sir  George  Gorgon  haslosthisinfluence  inOldborough 
asmuchthroughhisownfault  as  through  Mr.  Scully's  cleverness.' 

'  Our  own  fault  !  Good  Heavens  !  Have  we  not  done 
everything — everj'^thing  that  persons  of  our  station  in  the 
county  could  do,  to  keep  those  misguided  men  ?  Have  we 
not  remonstrated,  threatened,  taken  away  our  custom  from  the 
mayoi',  established  a  Conservative  apothecary — in  fact,  done 
all  that  gentlemen  could  do  ?  But  these  are  such  times,  Mr, 
Crampton  ;  the  spirit  of  revolution  is  abroad,  and  the  great 
families  of  England  are  menaced  by  democratic  insolence.' 

This  was  Sir  George  Gorgon's  speech  alwayi  after  dinner, 
and  was  delivered  by  his  lady  with  a  great  deal  of  stateliness. 
Somewhat,  perhaps,  to  her  annoyance,  Mr.  Crampton  only 
smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  said  : 

'Nonsense, my  dear  Lady  Gorgon — pardon  the  phrase, buti  am 
a  plain  old  man,  and  call  things  by  their  names.  Now  will  you 
let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  one  word  of  truth  ?  You  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  remonstrances,  and  exerted  yourself  to  maintain  your 
influence  in  every  way,  except  the  right  one,  and  that  is ' 

'  What,  in  Heaven's  name  ? ' 

'Conciliation.  We  know  j'^our  situation  in  the  borough. 
Mr.  Scully's  whole  history,  and,  j)ardon  me  for  saying  so  (but 
we  men  in  office  know  everytliing),  yours ' 

Lady  Gorgon's  ears  and  cheeks  now  assumed  the  hottest  hue 
of  crimson.  She  thought  of  her  former  passages  with  Scully, 
and  of  the  days  when — but  never  mind  when  ;  for  she  sulf ered 
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her  veil  lo  fall,  and  buried  her  head  in  tlie  fulds  of  her  hand- 
kerchief.  Vain  folds  !  The  wily  little  Mr.  Crampton  could 
see  all  that  passed  behind  the  cambric,  and  continued  : 

'  Yes,  madam,  we  know  the  absurd  hopes  that  were  formed 
b}'  a  certain  attorney  twent^^  j^ears  since.  We  know  how,  up 
to  tliis  moment,  he  boasts  of  certain  walks ' 

*  With  the  governess — we  were  always  with  the  governess  ! ' 
shrieked  out  Lady  Gorgon,  clasping  her  hands.  '  She  was  not 
the  wisest  of  women.' 

'  With  the  governess  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Crampton  firmly. 
*  Do  you  suppose  that  any  man  dare  breathe  a  syllable  against 
your  spotless  reputation  ?  Never,  my  dear  madam  ;  but  what 
I  would  urge  is  this — you  have  treated  your  disappointed  ad- 
mirer too  cruell}".' 

'  AVhat  !  the  traitor  who  has  robbed  us  of  our  rights  ?' 

*  lie  never  would  have  robbed  you  of  your  rights  if  you  had 
been  more  kind  to  him.  You  should  be  gentle,  madam  ;  you 
should  forgive  him — you  should  be  friends  with  him.' 

'  With  a  traitor,  never  !  ' 

'  Think  what  made  him  a  traitor,  Lad}^  Gorgon  ;  look  in 
your  glass,  and  say  if  there  be  not  some  excuse  for  him  ?  Think 
of  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  saw^  beauty  such  as  yours, — I 
am  a  plain  man  and  must  speak, — virtue  such  as  yours,  in  the 
possession  of  a  rival.  By  Heavens,  madam,  I  think  he  was  right 
to  hate  Sir  George  Gorgon  !  Would  you  have  him  allow  such 
a  prize  to  be  ravished  from  him  without  a  pang  on  his  part?' 

'  He  was,  I  believe,  very  much  attached  to  me,'  said  Lad}'  Gor- 
gon, quite  delighted ; '  but  you  must  be  aware  that  a  young  man 
of  his  station  in  life  could  not  look  up  to  a  person  of  my  rank.' 

'  Surely  not  ;  it  was  monstrous  pride  and  arrogance  in  jMr. 
Scully.  But  que  voulez-vous  ?  Such  is  the  world's  way.  Scully 
could  not  help  loving  3'^ou — who  that  knows  you  can  ?  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  say  what  I  think.  He  loves  you  still.  Why 
make  an  enemj^  of  him,  who  would  at  a  word  be  at  your  feet? 
Dearest  Lady  Gorgon,  listen  to  me.  Sir  George  Gorgon  and 
Mr.  Scully  have  already  met — their  meeting  Avas  our  contriv- 
ance. It  is  for  our  interest,  for  yours,  that  they  should  be 
friends.  If  there  were  two  ministerial  members  for  Old- 
borough  do  you  think  your  husband's  peerage  would  be  less 
secure  ?  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  all  I  know  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  do,  I  entreat  you,  be  reconciled  to  him.' 

And  after  a  little  more  conversation,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Crampton  in  the  same  tender  way,  this  important 
interview  closed,  and  Lady  Gorgon,  folding  her  shawl  round 
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her,  threaded  certain  mysterious  passages  and  found  her  way 
to  her  carriage  in  Whitehall. 

'I  hope  you  have  not  been  listening,  you  rogue  ?'  said  Mr. 
Crampton  to  his  nephew,  who  blushecl  must  absurdly  by  way 
of  answer.  'You  wouKl  have  lieard  great  state  secrets  if  you 
had  dared  to  do  so.  That  woman  is  perpetually  here,  and  if 
peerages  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking  she  ought  to  have  been 
a  duchess  by  this  time.  I  woukl  not  have  admitted  her  but 
for  a  reason  that  I  have.  Go  you  now  and  ponder  upon  what 
you  have  heard  and  seen.  Be  on  good  terms  with  Scully,  and, 
above  all,  speak  not  a  word  concerning  our  interview — no,  not 
a  word  even  to  your  mistress.  By  the  way,  I  presume,  sir, 
you  will  recall  your  resignation  ? ' 

The  bewildered  Perkins  was  about  to  stammer  out  a  speech, 
when  hisuncle,cutting  it  short,  pushed  him  gently  out  of  thedoor. 

At  the  period  when  the  important  events  occurred  which 
have  been  recorded  here  parties  ran  very  high,  and  a  mighty 
struggle  for  the  vacant  speakership  was  about  to  come  on. 
The  Right  Honorable  Robert  Pincher  was  the  ministerial 
candidate,  and  Sir  (,'harles  Macabaw  was  patronized  by  the  op- 
position. The  two  members  forOldborough  of  course  took  dif- 
erent  sides,  the  baronet  being  of  the  Pinchei"  faction,  while  Mr. 
William  Pitt  Scully  strongly  supported  the  Macabaw  party. 

It  was  Mr.  Scully's  intention  to  deliver  an  impromptu  speech 
upon  tlie  occasion  of  tlie  election,  and  he  and  his  faithful  Per- 
kins prepared  it  betvveen  them  ;  for  the  latter  gentleman  had 
wisely  kept  his  uncle's  counsel  and  his  own,  and  Mr.  Scully 
w^as  quite  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  that  was  brooding. 
Indeed  so  artfully  had  that  young  Machiavel  of  a  l\'rkins 
conducted  himself  that  when  asked  by  his  patron  whether  he 
had  given  up  his  place  in  the  Tape  aiul  Sealing  Wax  Office, 
he  replied  that  'he  Aac?  tendered  his  resignation,'  but  did  not 
say  one  word  about  having  recalled  it. 

'You  w^ere  right,  mj'-  boy,  quite  right,'  said  ]\Ir.  Sculh\ 
'A  man  of  uncom])romising  ])rinciples  should  make  no  com- 
promise.' And  herewith  he  sat  down  aiul  wrote  off  a  couple 
of  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Ilawksby,  telling  liim  that  the  ]dace  in 
the  Sealing  Wax  Office  was,  as  he  had  reason  to  know,  vacant, 
and  the  other  to  his  nephew,  stating  thai  it  was  to  be  his. 
'Under  the  rose,  nn'  dear  Bob,'  added  Mr.  Scidly,  'it  will 
cost  you  £500  ;  but  you  cannot  invest  your  moiu'V  better." 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  affair  was  to  be  conducted 
'  with  the  strictest  secrecy  aiul  lionor,'  and  that  tlie  money  was 
to  pass  through  Mr.  Scully's  hands. 
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While,  liowever,  the  great  Pincliev  and  ^NFacabaw  question 
was  yet  undecided  an  event  occurred  to  Mr,  Scully  which  had 
a  great  influence  upon  his  after-life.  A  second  grand  banquet 
was  given  at  the  Earl  of  Mantrap's  ;  Lady  Mantrap  requested 
him  to  conduct  Lady  Gorgon  to  dinner  ;  and  the  latter,  with 
a  charming  timidity,  and  a  gracious  melancholy  look  into  his 
face  (after  which  her  veined  eyelids  veiled  her  azure  eyes), 
put  her  hand  into  the  trembling  one  of  Mr.  Scully  and  said, 
as  much  as  looks  could  say,  '  Forgive  and  forget.' 

Down  went  Scully  to  dinner.  There  were  dukes  on  his 
right  hand  and  earls  on  his  left  ;  there  w^ere  but  two  persons 
without  title  in  the  midst  of  that  glittering  assemblage  ;  the 
very  servants  looked  like  noblemen.  Tlie  cook  had  done 
wonders  ;  the  wnnes  were  cool  and  rich,  and  Lady  Gorgon 
was  splendid  !  What  attention  did  everybody  pay  to  her  and 
to  him  !  Why  icoiddshe  go  on  gazing  into  his  face  with  that 
tender,  imploring  look  ?  Li  other  words,  Scully,  after  partaking 
of  soup  and  fish  (he,  during  their  discussion,  had  been  thinking 
over  all  the  former  love  and  hate  passages  between  himself 
and  Lady  Gorgon),  turned  very  red,  and  began  talking  to  her. 

'  Were  you  not  at  the  opera  on  Tuesday  ?  '  began  he,  assum- 
ing at  once  the  airs  of  a  man  of  fashion.  '  I  thought  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  you  in  the  Duchess  of  Diddlebury's  box.' 

'Opera,  Mr.  Scully?'  (pronouncing  the  word  'Scully'  wuth 
the  utmost  softness).  '  Ah,  no  !  we  seldom  go,  and  yet  too 
often.  For  serious  persons  the  enchantments  of  that  place 
are  too  dangerous.  I  am  so  nervous — so  delicate,  the  smallest 
trifle  so  agitates,  depresses,  or  irritates  me,  that  I  dare  not 
yield  myself  up  to  the  excitement  of  music.  I  am  too  pas- 
sionately attached  to  it  ;  and,  shall  I  tell  you?  it  has  such  a 
strange  influence  upon  me  that  the  smallest  false  note  almost 
drives  me  to  distraction,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  hardly 
ever  go  to  a  concert  or  a  ball.' 

'  Egad,' thought  Scully,'!  recollect  when  she  would  dance 
down  a  matter  of  five-and-forty  couple,  and  jingle  away  at  the 
«  Battle  of  Prague  "  all  day.' 

She  continued  :  '  Don't  you  recollect — I  do,  with — oh,  what 
regret ! — that  day  at  Oldborough  race  ball  when  I  behaved 
with  such  sad  rudeness  to  you  ?  You  wall  scarcely  believe  me, 
and  yet  I  assure  you  'tis  the  fact,  tlie  music  had  made  me 
almost  mad.  Do  let  me  ask  your  pardon  for  my  conduct.  I 
was  not  myself.  Oh,  Mr.  Scully  !  I  am  no  worldly  woman  ;  I 
know  my  duties  and  I  feel  m}^  wrongs.  Nights  and  nights 
have  I  lain  aw^ake  weeping  and  tliinking  of  that  unhappy  day 
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- — that  1  slujiild  over  speak  so  to  an  old  friend  ;  for  we  were 
old  friends,  were  we  not?' 

Scully  did  not  speak, but  hiscyes  wereburstingoutof  his  head, 
and  his  face  was  the  exact  colorof  adeputy-lieutenant's  uniform. 

'That  I  should  ever  forget  myself  and  you  so!  How  I 
have  been  longing  for  this  opportunity  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
me  !  I  asked  Lady  INIantrap,  when  I  heard  you  were  to  be 
here,  to  invite  me  to  her  party.  Come,  I  know  you  will  for- 
give me — your  eyes  say  you  will.  You  used  to  look  so  in  old 
days,  and  forgive  me  my  caprices  then.  Do  give  me  a  little 
wine — we  will  drink  to  the  memory  of  old  days.' 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  ])oor  Scully's  liand  caused 
such  a  rattling  and  trembling  of  the  glass  and  the  decanter 
that  the  Duke  of  Doldrum — who  had  been,  during  the  course 
of  this  whispered  sentimentality,  describing  a  famous  run  with 
the  queen's  hounds  at  the  top  of  his  voice — stopped  at  the 
jingling  of  the  glass,  and  his  tale  was  lost  forever.  Scully 
hastily  drank  his  wine,  and  Lady  Gorgon  turned  round  to  her 
next  neighbor,  a  little  gentleman  in  black,  between  whom  and 
herself  certain  conscious  looks  passed. 

'  I  am  glad  poor  Sir  George  is  not  here,'  said  he,  smiling. 

Lady  Gorgon  said,  'Pooh,  for  shame  !'  The  little  gentle- 
man was  no  other  than  Josiah  Crampton,  Esq.,  that  eminent 
financier,  and  he  was  now  going  through  the  curious  calcula- 
tion before  mentioned  by  which  yon  buy  a  man  for  nothing. 
He  intended  to  pay  the  very  same  price  for  Sir  George  Gor- 
gon too,  but  there  w^as  no  need  to  tell  the  baronet  so  ;  only 
of  this  the  reader  must  be  made  aware. 

While  Mr.  Crampton  was  conducting  this  intrigue,  which 
was  to  bring  a  new  recruit  to  the  ministerial  ranks,  his  might)^ 
spirit  condescended  to  ponder  upon  subjects  of  infinitely  less 
importance,  and  to  arrange  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his  nephew 
and  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  had  made  a  present  of  his 
heart.  These  young  persons,  as  we  said  before,  had  arranged 
to  live  in  Mr.  Perkins'  own  house  in  Bedford  Row.  It  was  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  and  might  more  properly  be  called  a 
house  and  a  half  ;  for  a  snug  little  tenement  of  four  chambers 
protruded  from  the  back  of  the  house  into  the  garden.  These 
rooms  communicated  with  the  di'awing  rooms  occu[)ied  by  Mr. 
Scull}'^  ;  and  Perkins,  who  acti'd  as  his  friend  ami  secretary, 
used  frequently  to  sit  in  the  one  nearest  the  member's  study, 
in  order  that  lu;  might  be  close  at  hand  to  confer  with  tliat 
great  man.  The  rooms  had  a  jirivate  entrance  too,  were 
newly  d(!Corated, and  in  them  the  young  couple  proposed  to  live, 
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the  kitchen  and  garrets  being  theirs  likewise.  What  more 
could  tliey  need  ?  We  are  obliged  to  be  particular  in  describing 
these  apartments,  for  extraordinary  events  occurred  therein. 

To  say  the  truth,  until  the  present  period  Mr.  Crampton  had 
taken  no  great  interest  in  his  nephew's  marriage,  or,  indeed,  in 
the  young  man  himself.  The  old  gentleman  was  of  a  saturnine 
turn,  and  inclined  to  undervalue  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
which  w^ere  idleness,simpHcity,enthusiasm,and  easy  good  nature. 

'Such  fellows  never  do  anytliing  in  the  world,' he  would 
say,  and  for  such  he  had  accordingly  the  most  profound  con- 
tempt. But  when,  after  John  Perkins'  repeated  entreaties,  he 
had  been  induced  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Goigon, 
he  became  instantly  charmed  witli  her,  and  warmly  espoused 
her  cause  against  her  overbearing  relations. 

At  his  suggestion  she  wrote  back  to  decline  Sir  George 
Gorgon's  peremptory  invitation,  and  hinted  at  the  same  time 
that  she  had  attained  an  age  and  a  position  Avhich  enabled  her 
to  be  the  mistress  of  her  own  actions.  To  this  letter  there 
came  an  answer  from  Lady  Gorgon  which  we  shall  not  copj^ 
but  which  simply  stated  that  Miss  Lucy  Gorgon's  conduct  was 
unchristian,  ungrateful,  unladylike,  and  immodest ;  that  the 
Gorgon  family  disowned  her  for  the  future,  and  left  her  at 
liberty  to  form  whatever  base  connections  she  pleased, 

'  A  pretty  world  this,'  said  Mr.  Crampton  in  a  great  rage, 
Avhen  the  letter  was  shown  to  him.  'This  same  fellow  Scully 
dissuades  my  nephcAV  from  taking  a  place  because  Scully 
Avants  it  for  himself.  This  prude  of  a  Lad}^  Gorgon  cries  out 
shame,  and  disowns  an  innocent,  amiable  girl  ;  she,  a  heartless 
jilt  herself  once,  and  a  heartless  flirt  now.  Tlie  Pharisees,  the 
Pharisees  !     And  to  call  mine  a  base  family,  too  ! ' 

Now  Lady  Gorgon  did  not  in  the  least  know  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton's  connection  with  Mr.  Perkins,  or  she  would  have  been 
much  more  guarded  in  her  language  ;  but  whether  she  knew 
it  or  not,  tlie  old  gentleman  felt  a  huge  indignation,  and  de- 
termined to  have  his  revenge, 

'  That's  right,  uncle  !  /Shall  I  call  Gorgon  out  ! '  said  the 
impetuous  young  Perkins,  who  was  all  for  blood. 

'  John,  you  are  a  fool,'  said  his  uncle,  '  You  shall  have 
a  better  revenge  :  you  shall  be  married  from  Sir  George 
Gorgon's  house,  and  you  shall  see  Mr.  William  Pitt  Scully 
sold  for  nothing.'  This  to  the  veteran  diplomatist  seemed  to 
be  the  highest  triumph  which  man  could  possibly  enjoy. 

It  was  very  soon  to  take  place  ;  and,  as  has  been  tlie  case 
ever  since  the  world  began,  woman,  lovely  woman,  was  to  be 
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the  cause  of  Scully's  fall.  The  teiuler  scene  at  Lord  Man- 
trap's was  followed  by  many  others  equally  sentimental.  Sir 
George  Gorgon  called  upon  his  colleague  the  very  next  day, 
and  brought  with  him  a  card  from  Lady  Gorgon  inviting  Mr. 
Scully  to  dinner.  The  attorney  eagerly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, was  received  in  Baker  Street  by  the  whole  amiable  family 
with  much  respectful  cordiality,  and  was  pressed  to  repeat  his 
visits  as  country  neighbors  should.  More  than  once  did  he 
call,  and  somehow  always  at  the  hour  when  Sir  George  was 
away  at  his  club,  or  riding  in  the  Park,  or  elsewhere  engaged. 
Sir  George  Gorgon  was  very  old,  very  feeble,  very  much  shat- 
tered in  constitution.  Lady  Gorgon  used  to  impart  her  fears 
to  Mr.  Scully  every  time  he  called  there,  and  the  sympathizing 
attorney  used  to  console  her  as  best  he  might.  Sir  George's 
country  agent  neglected  the  property — his  lady  consulted 
Mr.  Scully  concerning  it.  He  knew  to  a  fraction  how  large 
her  jointure  was  ;  how  she  was  to  have  Gorgon  Castle  for  her 
life  ;  and  how  in  tlie  event  of  the  young  baronet's  death  (he 
too  was  a  sickl}'  poor  boy),  the  chief  part  of  the  estates, 
bought  by  lier  money,  would  be  at  her  absolute  disposal. 

'  Wiiat  a  pity  these  odious  politics  prevent  me  from  hav- 
ing you  for  our  agent,'  would  Lady  Gorgon  say  ;  and  indeed 
Scully  thouglit  it  was  a  pity  too.  Ambitious  Scully  !  what 
wild  notions  filled  his  brain.  He  used  to  take  leave  of  Lady 
Gorgon  and  ruminate  upon  these  things  ;  and  when  he  was 
gone,  Sir  George  and  her  ladyship  used  to  laugh. 

'If  we  can  but  commit  him — if  we  can  but  make  him 
vote  for  Pincher,'  said  the  general,  'my  peerage  is  secure. 
Hawksby  and  Crampton  as  good  as  told  me  so.' 

The  point  had  been  urged  upon  Mr.  Scully  repeatedly  and 
adroitly.  '  Is  not  J'incher  a  more  experienced  man  than 
Macabaw  ?  '  woidd  Sir  George  say  to  his  guest  over  their  wine. 
Scully  allowed  it.  '  Can't  you  vote  for  him  on  personal 
grounds,  and  say  so  in  the  House  ?'  Scullv  wished  he  could — 
how  he  wished  he  could  !  P^very  time  the  general  coughed, 
Scully  saw  his  friend's  desperate  situation  more  and  more  and 
thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  be  lord  of  (Torgon  Castle. 

'Knowing  my  propert}^'  cried  Sir  George,  '  as  you  do,  and 
with  your  talents  and  integrity,  wliat  a  comfort  it  would  be 
could  I  leave  you  as  guardian  to  my  boy  !  I  Jut  these  cursed 
politics  prevent  it,  my  dear  fellow.  Why  mill  you  be  a  lla<li- 
cal?'  And  Scully  cursed  politics  too.  'Hang  the  lowbred 
rogue,'  added  Sir  George  when  AVilliam  Pitt  Scully  left  the 
house  :  '  he  will  do  everything  but  promise.' 
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'  My  dear  general,'  said  Lad}'  Gorgon,  sidling  up  to  him 
and  patting  him  on  his  old  yellow  cheek — 'my  dear  Georgy, 
tell  me  one  thing — are  you  jealous  ?  ' 

*  Jealous,  my  dear  !  and  jealous  of  that  fellow — pshaw  ! ' 

'  Well,  then,  give  me  leave,  and  you  shall  have  the  promise 
to-morrow.' 

To-morrow  arrived.  It  was  a  remarkabh'  fine  daj',  and  in 
the  forenoon  Mr.  Perkins  gave  his  accustomed  knock  at  Scully's 
study,  which  was  only  separated  from  his  own  sitting  room 
by  a  double  door.  John  had  wisely  followed  liis  uncle's  advice, 
and  was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  honorable  member. 

*  Here  are  a  few  sentences,'  said  he,  '  whicli  I  think  may 
suit  your  purpose.  Great  public  services — undeniable  merit — 
years  of  integrity — cause  of  reform,  and  Macal)aw  forever  ! ' 
He  put  down  the  paper.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  speech  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Macabaw. 

'  Hush,'  said  Scully  rather  surlily,  for  he  Avas  thinking 
how  disagreeable  it  was  to  support  Macabaw  ;  and  besides, 
there  were  clerks  in  the  room,  whom  tlie  thoughtless  Perkins 
had  not  at  first  perceived.  As  soon  as  that  gentleman  saw 
them,  '  You  are  busy,  I  see,'  continued  he  in  a  lower  tone. 
'  I  came  to  say  that  I  must  be  off  duty  to-day,  for  I  am  engaged 
to  take  a  walk  with  some  ladies  of  my  acquaintance.' 

So  saying,  the  light-hearted  young  man  placed  his  hat  un- 
ceremoniously on  his  head,  and  went  off  through  his  own 
door,  humming  a  song.  He  was  in  such  high  spirits  that  he 
did  not  even  think  of  closing  the  doors  of  communication, 
and  Scully  looked  after  him  with  a  sneer. 

'Ladies,  forsooth,'  thought  he;  'I  know  who  they  are. 
This  precious  girl  that  he  is  fooling  with,  for  one,  I  suppose.' 
He  was  right:  Perkins  was  off  on  the  wings  of  love  to  see  Miss 
Lucy  ;  and  she  and  x\unt  Biggs  and  Uncle  Crampton  had  prom- 
ised this  very  day  to  come  and  look  at  the  apartments  which 
Mrs.  John  Perkins  was  to  occupy  with  her  happy  husband. 

'  Poor  devil ' — so  continued  Mr.  Scully's  meditations — '  it  is 
almost  too  bad  to  do  him  out  of  his  place  ;  but  my  Bob  wants 
it,  and  John's  girl  has,  I  hear,  seven  thousand  pounds.  His 
uncle  Avill  get  him  another  place  before  all  that  money  is 
spent.'  And  herewith  Mr.  Scully  began  conning  the  speech 
which  Perkins  had  made  for  him. 

He  had  not  read  it  more  than  six  times — in  truth,  he 
was  getting  it  by  heart — when  his  head  clerk  came  to  him 
from  the  front  room,  bearing  a  card  :  a  footman  had  brought 
it,  who   said  his  lady  was  waiting   below.      Lady   Gorgon's 
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name  was  on  the  curd  !  To  sei/o  liis  hat  and  rush  downstairs 
was,  with  Mr.  Scully,  the  work  of  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time. 

It  was  indeed  Lady  Gorgon,  in  her  Gorgonian  chariot. 

'  Mr.  Scully,'  said  she,  popping  lier  liead  out  of  window 
and  smiling  in  a  most  engaging  way,  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
on  something  very  particular  indeecV — and  she  held  him  out 
her  hand.  Scully  pressed  it  most  tenderly  ;  he  hoped  all  heads 
in  Bedford  Row  were  at  the  windows  to  see  him.  'I  can't 
ask  you  into  the  carriage,  for,  you  see,  the  governess  is  with 
me,  and  I  want  to  talk  secrets  to  you.' 

'  Shall  I  go  and  make  a  little  promenade  ? '  said  mademoi- 
selle innocently.     And  her  mistress  hated  her  for  that  speech. 

'No.  Mr.Scull}^,!  amsure,will  letmecomeinforfiveminutes?' 

Mr.  Scully  was  only  too  happy.  JNIy  lady  descended  and 
walked  upstairs,  leaning  on  the  happ}^  solicitor's  arm.  But 
how  should  he  manage  ?  The  front  room  was  consecrated  to 
clerks  ;  there  were  clerks  too,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  in  his 
private  room.  '  Perkins  is  out  for  the  da}','  thought  Scully  ; 
*  I  will  take  her  into  his  room.'  And  into  Perkins' room  he 
took  her — aye,  and  he  shut  the  double  doors  after  him  too,  and 
trembled  as  he  thought  of  his  own  happiness. 

*  What  a  charming  little  study,'  said  Lad}'  Gorgon,  seating 
herself.  And  indeed  it  was  verj^  prett}',  for  Perkins  had 
furnished  it  beautifully,  and  laid  out  a  neat  tray  with  cakes, 
a  cold  fowl,  and  sherry,  to  entertain  his  party  withal.  'And 
do  you  bachelors  always  live  so  well  ? '  continued  she,  pointing 
to  the  little  cold  collation. 

Mr.  Scully  looked  rather  blank  when  he  saw  it,  and  a  dread- 
ful suspicion  crossed  his  soul  ;  but  there  was  no  ne?d  to  trou- 
ble Lady  Gorgon  with  explanations  ;  therefore,  at  once,  and 
with  much  presence  of  mind,  he  asked  her  to  partake  of  his 
bachelor's  fare  (she  would  refuse  Mr.  Scully  nothing  that  day). 
A  pretty  sight  M'ould  it  have  been  for  young  Perkins  to  see 
strangers  so  unceremoniously  devouring  his  feasts.  She  drank 
— Mr.  Scully  drank — and  so  emboldened  was  he  by  the  draught 
that  he  actually  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Lady  (4orgon,  on 
John  Perkins'  new  sofa. 

Her  ladysliip  had  of  course  something  to  say  to  him.  She 
was  a  pious  woman,  and  had  suddenly  conceived  a  violent  wish 
for  building  a  chapel-of-ease  at  Oldborough,  to  wliioh  she 
entreated  him  to  subscribe.  She  enlarged  upon  the  benefits 
that  the  town  woukl  derive  from  it,  spoke  of  Sunday  schools, 
sweet  spiritual  instruction,  and  the  duty  of  all  well-minded 
persons  to  give  aid  to  the  scheme. 
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*I  will  subscribe  a  luiudi-ed  pounds,''  said  Scully  at  the  end 
of  her  ladyship's  harangue  :  'would  I  not  do  anything  for  3'ou?' 

'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Scull}','  said  the  enthusi- 
astic woman.  (How  the  'dear 'went  burning  through  his 
soul  !)  '  Ah  !  '  added  she,  '  if  you  mould  but  do  anj'thing  for 
me — if  you,  who  are  so  eminently,  so  truly  distinguished,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  would  but  see  the  truth  in  politics  too; 
and  if  I  could  see  your  name  among  those  of  the  true  patriot 
party  in  this  empire,  how  blest — oh  !  how  blest,  should  I  be  ! 
Poor  Sir  George  often  sa^-s  he  should  go  to  his  grave  happy 
could  he  but  see  you  the  guardian  of  his  boy  ;  and  I,  your  old 
friend  (for  we  were  friends,  William),  how  have  I  wept  to 
think  of  3'ou  as  one  of  those  who  are  bringing  our  monarchy 
to  ruin.  Do,  do  promise  me  this  too  ! '  And  she  took  his 
hand  and  pressed  it  between  hers. 

The  heart  of  William  Pitt  Sculh^  during  this  speech  was 
thumping  up  and  down  witli  a  frightful  velocity  and  strength. 
His  old  love,  the  agency  of  the  Gorgon  property — the  dear 
widow — live  thousand  a  year  clear — a  thousand  delicious 
hopes  rushed  madly  through  his  brain,  and  almost  took  away 
his  reason.  And  there  she  sat — she,  the  loved  one,  pressing 
his  hand  and  looking  softly  into  his  eyes, 

Down,  down  he  plumped  on  his  knees, 

'  Juliana  ! '  shrieked  he,  '  don't  take  away  your  hand  !  My 
love — my  only  love  ! — speak  but  those  blessed  M'^ords  again  ! 
Call  me  William  once  more,  and  do  with  me  what  you  will.' 

Julianacastdown  her  eyes  and  said,in  the  ver}^  smallest  type, 

'  William  1  ' 

— when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mr,  Crampton,  leading 
Mrs.  Biggs,  wlio  could  hardl}^  contain  herself  for  laughing,  and 
Mr.  John  Perkins,  who  was  squeezing  the  arm  of  Miss  Luc}'. 
Tiiey  had  heard  ever^^  word  of  the  two  last  speeches. 

For  at  the  very  moment  when  Lad}^  Gorgon  iiad  stopped  at 
Mr.  Scully's  <loor  the  four  above-named  individuals  had  issued 
from  Great  James  Street  into  Bedford  Row. 

Lucy  cried  out  that  it  was  her  aunt's  carriage,  and  they  all 
saw  Mr.  Scully  come  out,  bareheaded,  in  tlie  sunshine,  and  my 
lady  descend,  and  the  pair  go  into  the  house.  They  meanwhile 
entered  by  Mr.  Perkins'  own  private  door,  and  had  been  occu- 
pied in  examining  the  delightful  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  were  to  be  his  dining  room  and  library — from  which  they 
ascended  a  stair  to  visit  the  otlier  two  rooms,  which  were  to 
form  Mrs.  John  Perkins'  drawinsf  room  and  bedroom.     Now 
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whetlier  it  was  that  tliey  trod  softly,  or  tliat  the  staii-s  were 
covered  with  a  grand  new  carpet  and  drugget,  as  was  the  case, 
or  that  the  party  within  were  too  rniicli  occupied  in  themselves 
to  heed  any  outward  disturljances,  I  know  not  ;  but  Lucy,  who 
was  advancing  with  John  (he  was  saying  something  about  one 
of  tlie  apartments,  the  rogue  !) — Lucy  suddenly  started  and 
■whispered,  '  There  is  somebody  in  the  rooms  !  '  and  at  that 
instant  began  the  speech  already  reported,  '  lliank  you,  thank 
you,  dear  Mr.  Scully,''  etc.,  etc.,  which  was  delivered  by  Lady 
Gorgon  in  a  full,  clear  voice;  for,  to  do  her  ladyship  justice,  she 
had  notone  single  grain  of  love  for  Mr.Scull^^aiid  during  thede- 
livery  of  her  little  oration  was  as  cool  as  the  coolest  cucumber. 
Then  began  tiie  impassioned  rejoinder,  to  which  the  four 
listened  on  the  landing  place  ;  and  then  the  little  '  William^ 
as  narrated  above  ;  at  which  juncture  Mr.  Crampton  thought 
proper  to  rattle  at  the  door,  and  after  a  brief  pause  to  enter 
with  his  party. 

'  William '  had  had  time  to  bounce  off  his  knees,  and  was 
on  a  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

'  What,  Lady  Gorgon  ! '  said  Mr.  Crampton  with  excellent 
surprise,  'how  delighted  lam  to  see  you  !  Always,  I  see, 
emplo3^ed  in  woi'ks  of  charity'  (the  chapel-of-ease  paper  was 
on  her  knees),  '  and  on  such  an  occasion,  too — it  is  really  the 
most  wonderful  coincidence  !  My  dear  maJam,  here  is  a  silly 
fellow,  a  nephew  of  mine,  who  is  going  to  marry  a  silly  girl,  a 
niece  of  your  own.' 

'  Sir,  I '  began  Lady  Gorgon,  rising. 

'  They  heafd  every  word,'  whispered  Mr.  Crampton  eagerly. 
*Come  forward,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  show  yourself.'  Mr.  Per- 
kins made  a  genteel  bow.  *  Miss  Lucy,  please  to  shake  hands 
with  your  aunt  ;  and  this,  my  dear  madam,  is  Mrs.  Biggs  of 
Mecklenburgh  Square,  who,  if  she  were  not  too  old,  might 
marry  a  gentleman  in  the  Treasur}',  wdio  is  3'^our  very  humble 
servant.'  And  with  this  gallant  speech,  old  Mr.  Crampton 
began  helping  everybody  to  sherry  and  cake- 
As  for  William  Pitt  S(!ully,  he  had  disappeared,  evaporated, 
in  the  most  absurd,  sneaking  way  inuiginable.  Lady  Gorgon 
made  good  her  retreat  presently,  with  much  dignity,  her  coun- 
tenance undismayed,  and  her  face  turned  resolutely  to  the  foe. 

Above  five  days  afterward  that  memorable  contest  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  )>artisans  of  Mr. 
Macabaw  were  so  very  nearly  getting  him  the  speakership. 
On  the  day  that   tiie   rei)ort  of   the    debate   apj)eared   in    Th<i 
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Times  there  appeared  also  an  announcement  in  the  Gazette  as 
follows  : 

The  king  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  John  Perkius.  Esq.,  to  be  Depaty-Subcomp- 
troUer  of  his  Majesty's  Tape  Ofllce  and  Custos  of  the  Sealing  Wax  Department. 

Mr.  Crampton  showed  this  to  his  nephew  with  great  glee, 
and  was  chuckling  to  think  how  Mr.  William  Pitt  Scully  would 
be  annoyed,  who  had  expected  the  place,  when  Perkins  burst 
out  laughing,  and  said,  'By  Heavens,  here  is  my  own  speech  ! 
Scully  has  spoken  every  word  of  it;  he  has  only  put  in  Mr. 
Pincher's  name  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Macabaw's.' 

'  He  is  ours  now,'  responded  his  uncle,  '  and  I  told  you 
we  would  have  him  for  nothing.  I  told  you,  too,  that  you  should 
'be  married  from  Sir  George  Gorgon's,  and  here  is  proof  of  it.' 

It  was  a  letter  from  Ladv  Gorgon,  in  which  she  said  that, 
*  had  she  known  Mr.  Perkins  to  be  a  nephew  of  her  friend  Mr. 
Ciampton,  she  never  for  a  moment  would  have  opposed  his 
marriage  with  her  niece,  and  she  had  written  that  morning  to 
her  dear  Lucy,  begging  that  the  marriage  breakfast  should  take 
place  in  Baker  Street.' 

'  It  shall  be  in  Mecklenburgh  Square,'  said  John  Perkins 
stoutly  ;  and  in  Mecklenburgh  Square  it  was. 

William  Pitt  Scully,  Esq.,  was,  as  Mr.  Crampton  said,  hugely 
annoyed  at  the  loss  of  the  place  for  his  nephew.  He  had  still, 
however,  his  hopes  to  look  forward  to,  but  these  were  unluckily 
dashed  by  the  coming  in  of  the  Whigs.  As  for  Sir  George 
Gorgon,  when  he  came  to  ask  about  his  peerage,  Hawksby  told 
him  that  they  could  not  afford  to  lose  him  in  the  Commons,  for 
a  Liberal  member  would  infallibly  fill  his  place. 

And  now  that  the  Tories  are  out  and  the  W^higs  are  in, 
strange  to  say  a  Liberal  does  fill  his  place.  This  Liberal  is  no 
other  than  Sir  George  Gorgon  himself,  who  is  still  longing  to 
be  a  lord,  and  his  lady  is  still  devout  and  intriguing.  So  that 
the  members  for  Oldborough  have  changed  sides,  and  taunt 
each  other  with  apostas}',  and  hate  each  other  cordially.  Mr. 
Crampton  still  chuckles  over  the  manner  in  which  he  tricked 
them  both,  and. talks  of  those  five  minutes  during  which  he 
stood  on  the  landing  place,  and  hatched  and  executed  his 
'  Bedford  Row  Conspiracy.' 


A  LITTLE 

DINNER  AT  TIMMINS'. 


I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Timmins  live  in  Lilliput  Street, 
that  neat  little  street  which  runs  at  right  angles  with  the  Park 
and  Brobdingnag  Gardens.  It  is  a  very  genteel  neighborhood, 
and  I  need  not  say  they  are  of  a  good  family. 

Especially  Mrs.  Timmins,  as  her  mamma  is  always  telling 
Mr.  T.  They  are  Suffolk  people,  and  distantly  related  to  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Bungay. 

Besides  his  house  in  Lilliput  Street,  Mr.  Timmins  has  cham- 
bers in  Fig-tree  Court,  Temple,  and  goes  the  Northern  Circuit. 

The  other  day,  when  there  was  a  slight  difference  about  the 
payment  of  fees  between  the  great  parliamentary  counsel  and 
the  solicitors,  Stoke  &  Pogers  of  Great  George  Street  sent 
the  papers  of  the  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Corrib  Junction 
Railway  to  Mr.  Fitzroy  Timmins,  who  was  so  elated  that  he 
instantly  purchased  a  couple  of  looking-glasses  for  his  draw- 
ing rooms  (the  front  room  is  16  by  12,  and  the  back,  a  tight 
but  elegant  apartment,  10  ft.  6  by  8  ft.  4),  a  coral  for  the  baby, 
two  new  dresses  for  Mrs.  Timmins,  and  a  little  rosewood 
desk,  at  the  Pantechnicon,  for  which  Rosa  had  long  been 
sighing,  with  crumpled  legs,  emerald-green  and  gold  morocco 
top,  and  drawers  all  over. 

Mrs.  Timmins  is  a  very  pretty  poetess  (her  'Lines  to  a 
Faded  Tulip  '  and  her  '  Plaint  of  J'linliiumon  '  appeared  in  one 
of  last  year's  Keepsakes);  and  Fitzroy,  as  he  impressed  a  kiss 
on  the  snowy  foreliead  of  his  bride,  j)ointed  out  to  her,  in  one 
of  the  innumerable  pockets  of  the  desk,  an  elegant  rul»y-tipped 
])en  and  six  charming  little  gilt  blank  books,  marked  '  My 
Books,'  wliicli  Mrs.  Fitzroy  might  fill,  he  said  (he  is  an  O.xford 
man,  and  very  polite),  '  with  the  delightful  productions  of  her 
Muse.'  Besides  these  books  there  was  pmk  paper,  pa]ier  with 
crimson  edges,  lace  ))a))er,  all  stamped  with  R.  F.  T.  (Rosa 
Fitzroy  Timmins)  and  the  hand  and  battleax,  the  crest  of  the 
Timminses  (and  borne  at  Ascalon  by  Roaldua  de  Timmins,  a 
Crusader,  who  is  now  buried  in  the  Temple  C^hurch,  next  to 
Sergeant   Snooks)    and   yellow,   pink,    light-blue,    and    other 
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scented  sealing  waxes,  at  the  service  of  Rosa  when  she  chose 
to  correspond  witii  her  friends. 

Rosa,  you  may  he  sure,  jumped  with  joy  at  the  sight  of 
this  sweet  present ;  called  her  Charles  (his  tirst  name  is  Samuel, 
but  they  have  sunk  that)  the  best  of  men  ;  embraced  him  a 
great  number  of  times,  to  the  edification  of  her  buttony  little 
page,  who  stood  at  the  landing  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone 
to  chambers,  took  the  new  pen  and  a  sweet  sheet  of  paper, 
and  began  to  compose  a  poem. 

'  What  shall  it  be  about?  '  was  naturally  her  first  thought. 
'  What  should  be  a  j^oung  mother's  first  inspiration?'  Her 
child  lay  on  the  sofa  asleep  before  her  ;  and  she  began  in  her 
neatest  hand 

LINES 
on  mt  son,  bunoat  de  bract  gashleioh  tymmtns,  aqed  ten  months. 

Tuesday. 
How  beautiful !  how  beautiful  thou  seemest, 

My  boy,  my  precious  one,  my  rosy  babe  ! 
Kind  ansels  hover  round  lliee  as  thou  dreamest ; 
Soft  lashes  hide  thy  beauteous  azure  eye  which  gleamest. 

'  Gleamest  ?  thine  eye  which  gleamest !  Is  that  grammar?* 
thought  Rosa,  who  had  puzzled  her  little  brains  for  some  time 
with  this  absurd  question,  when  the  baby  woke.  Then  the 
cook  came  up  to  ask  about  dinner  ;  then  Mrs.  Fundy  slipped 
over  from  No.  27  (they  are  opposite  neighbors,  and  made  an 
acquaintance  through  Mrs.  Fundy's  macaw);  and  a  thousand 
things  happened.  Finally,  there  was  no  rhyme  to  babe  except 
Tippoo  Saib  (against  whom  Major  Gashleigh,  Rosa's  grand- 
father, had  distinguished  himself),  and  so  she  gave  up  the  little 
poem  about  her  De  Bracy. 

Nevertheless,  when  Fitzroy  returned  from  chambers  to  take 
a  walk  with  his  wife  in  the  Park,  as  he  peeped  through  the 
rich  tapestry  hanging  which  divided  the  two  drawing  rooms, 
he  found  his  dear  girl  still  seated  at  the  desk,  and  Avriting, 
Avriting  away  with  her  ruby  pen  as  fast  as  it  could  scribble. 

'What  a  genius  that  child  has!'  he  said;  'why,  she's  a 
second  Mrs.  Norton  ! '  and  advanced,  smiling,  to  peep  over  her 
shoulder  and  see  what  pretty  thing  Rosa  was  composing. 

It  was  not  poetry,  though,  that  she  was  writing,  and  Fitz 
read  as  follows  : 

LiLLiPuT  Street,  Tuesday,  22d  May. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Fitzroy  Tymmyns  request  the  pleasure  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Kicklebury's  company  at  dinner  on  Wednesday,  at  7.30  o'cIocIj. 

'My  dear  !'  exclaimed  the  barrister,  pulling  a  long  face. 
'  Law,  Fitzroy  ! '  cried  the  beloved  of  his  bosom,  '  how  you 
do  startle  one  ! ' 
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*  Give  a  dinner  i)aity  witli  our  means  ! '  said  he. 

'  Aint  you  making  a  fortune,  you  miser  ?  '  Rosa  said.  '  Fif- 
teen guineas  a  day  is  four  thousand  five  hundred  a  year  ;  I've 
calculated  it.'  And,  so  sajnng,  she  rose,  and,  taking  liold  of 
liis  whiskers  (which  are  as  fine  as  those  of  any  man  of  his 
circuit),  she  put  her  mouth  close  up  against  his  and  did  some- 
thing to  his  long  face  which  quite  changed  the  expression  of 
it,  and  which  the  little  page  heard  outside  the  door, 

'  Our  dining  room  won't  hold  ton,'  he  said. 

'We'll  only  ask  twent3',my  love.  Ten  aresure  to  refuse  in  thia 
season,  when  everj'body  is  giving  parties.  Look,  here  is  the  list.' 

*  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bungay,  and  Lady  Barbara  Saint 
Marys." 

'  You  are  dying  to  get  a  lord  into  the  house,'  Timmins  said 
{lie  has  not  altered  his  name  in  Fig-tree  Couit  yet,  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  not  so  afiFected  as  to  call  him  Tynimyns). 

'  Law,  my  dear,  they  are  cousins  and  must  be  asked,'  Rosa 
said. 

'Let  us  put  down  my  sister  and  Tom  Crowder,  then.' 

'  Blanche  Crowder  is  really  so  very  fat,  Fitzroy,'  his  wife 
said,  '  and  our  rooms  are  so  very  small.' 

Fitz  laughed.  'You  little  rogue,' he  said,  'Lady  Bungay 
weighs  two  of  Blanche,  even  when  she's  not  in  the  f ' 

'Fiddlesticks! '  Rose  cried  out.  '  Dr  Crowder  really  cannot 
be  admitted  ;  he  makes  such  a  noise  eating  his  soup  that  it  is 
really  quite  disagreeable.'  And  she  imitated  the  gurgling 
noise  performed  by  the  doctor  while  inhausting  his  soup  in 
such  a  funny  way  that  Fitz  saw  inviting  him  was  out  of  the 
question. 

'  Besides,  we  mustn't  have  too  many  relations,'  Rosa  went 
on.  '  Mamma,  of  course,  is  coming.  She  doesn't  like  to  be 
asked  in  the  evening  ;  and  she'll  bring  her  silver  bread  basket 
and  her  candlesticks,  which  are  very  rich  and  handsome.' 

'And  you  c()mi)lain  of  Blanche  for  being  too  stout!' 
groaned  out  I'immins. 

'Well,  well,  don't  l)c  in  a  pet,'  said  little  Rosa.  'The  girls 
won't  come  to  dinner  but  will  bring  their  music  afterward.' 
And  she  went  on  with  the  list. 

'Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Kicklobury,  2.  No  saying  no;  we 
must  ask  them,  Charles.  They  are  rich  people,  and  any  room 
in  their  house  in  Brobdingnag  (4ardcns  would  swallow  up  our 
humble  cot.  But  to  ])eo])le  in  our  position  in  society  l\n>y  will 
be  glad  enough  to  come.  The  City  people  are  glad  to  mix  with 
the  old  families. 
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'  Very  good,'  says  Fitz,  with  a  sad  face  of  assent — and  Mrs. 
Timmins  went  on  reading  her  list, 

'Mr.  and  Mrs,  Tophani  Sawyer,  Belgravine  Place.' 

'Mrs,  Sawyer  hasn't  asked  you  all  the  season.  She  gives 
herself  the  airs  of  an  empress  ;  and  when ' 

'  One's  Member,  you  know,  raj  dear,  one  must  have,'  Rosa  re- 
plied, with  much  dignity;  as  if  the  presence  of  the  representative 
of  her  native  place  would  be  a  protection  to  her  dinner.  And 
a  note  was  written  and  transported  by  the  page  early  next 
morning  to  the  mansion  of  the  Sawyers,  in  Belgravine  Places. 

The  Topham  Sawyers  had  just  come  down  to  breakfast ; 
Mrs.  T.  in  her  large  dust-colored  morning  dress  and  Madonna 
front  (she  looks  rather  scraggy  of  a  morning,  but  I  promise 
you  her  ringlets  and  figure  will  stun  you  of  an  evening)  ;  and 
having  read  the  note,  the  following  dialogue  passed  : 

Jfrs.  Topham  Saicyer. — '  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  know 
where  things  will  end,  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  Timrainses  have 
asked  us  to  dinner.' 

3Ir.  Tophanx  Sawyer. — '  Ask  us  to  dinner  !     What  d 

impudence  ! ' 

3frs.  Topham  Saicyer. — *  The  most  dangerous  and  insolent 
revolutionary  principles  are  abroad,  Mr.  Sawyer  ;  and  I  shall 
write  and  hint  as  much  to  these  persons.' 

3Tr.  Topham  Saicyer. — 'No,  d it,  Joanna  ;  they  are  my 

constituents  and  we  must  go.  Write  a  civil  note,  and  say  we 
will  come  to  their  party.'  {He  resumes  the  ^^erusal  of  '  The 
Times,''  and  Mrs.  Topham  Sawyer  writes)  : 

My  Dear  Rosa  : 

We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  joining  yonr  little  party.  I  do  not'reply  in  the  third 
person,  as  we  are  old  friends,  you  know,  and  counti-y  neighbors.  I  hope  your  mamma 
is  well  :  i)resent  my  kindest  i-einembrances  to  her,  and  I  hoi)e  we  shall  se<.'  much  morb 
of  each  other  iu  the  sumnuT,  when  we  go  down  to  the  Sawpits  (for  going  abroad  is  out 
of  the  question  in  these  dreadful  times).    With  a  hundred  kisses  to  your  dear  little />e<, 

Believe  me  your  attached 
J.  T.  S. 

She  said  f)&t,  because  she  did  not  know  whether  Rosa's  child 
was  a  girl  or  boy  :  and  Mrs.  Timmins  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  kind  and  gracious  nature  of  the  reply  to  her  invitation. 

II. 

The  next  persons  whom  little  Mrs.  Timmins  was  bent  upon 
asking  were  Mr.  and  INIrs.  Jolm  Rowdy,  of  the  firm  of  Stumpy, 
Rowdy  &  Co.,  of  Brobdingnag  Gardens,  of  the  Prairie,  Put- 
ney, and  of  Lombard  Street,  City, 

Mrs.  Timmins  and  Mrs.  Rowdy  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
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same  school  together,  and  there  was  always  a  little  rivalry  be- 
tween them,  from  the  day  when  they  contended  for  the 
French  prize  at  school  to  last  week,  when  each  liad  a  stall  at 
the  Fancy  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Daughters  of  Decayed 
Muffin-men  ;  and  when  jNIrs.  Timmins  danced  against  Mrs. 
Rowdy  in  the  Scythe  Mazurka  at  the  Polish  Ball,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Hugli  Slasher.  Rowdy  took  £23  more  than  Timmins  in 
the  Muffin  transaction  (for  she  had  possession  of  a  kettle-holder 
worked  by  the  hands  of  R-y-lty,  which  brought  crowds  to  her 
stall)  ;  but  in  the  Mazurka  Rosa  conquered  :  slie  has  the  pret- 
tiest little  foot  possible  (which  in  a  red  boot  and  silver  heel 
looked  so  lovely  that  even  the  Chinese  ambassador  remarked 
it),  whereas  Mrs.  Rowdy's  foot  is  no  trifle,  as  Lord  Cornbury 
acknowledged  when  it  came  down  on  his  lordship's  boot-tip  as 
they  danced  together  among  the  Scythes. 

'These  people  are  ruining  themselves,'  said  Mrs.  John 
Rowdy  to  her  husband,  on  receiving  the  pink  note.  It  was 
carried  round  by  tliat  rogue  of  a  buttony  page  in  the  evening  ; 
and  he  walked  to  Brobdingnag  Gardens,  and  in  the  park  after- 
ward, with  a  young  lady  who  is  kitchen-maid  at  27,  and  who 
is  not  more  than  fourteen  years  older  than  little  Buttons. 

*  These  people  are  ruining  themselves,'  said  Mrs.  John  to 
her  husband.     '  Rosa  says  she  has  asked  the  Bungay s.' 

'  Bungay s  indeed  !  Timmins  was  always  a  tuft-hunter,'  said 
Rowdy,  who  had  been  at  college  with  the  barrister,  and  who, 
for  his  own  part,  has  no  more  objection  to  a  lord  than  you  or 
I  have  ;  and  adding,  'ITang  him,  what  business  has  he  to  be 
giving  parties  ? '  allowed  Mrs.  Rowdy,  nevertheless,  to  accept 
Rosa's  invitation, 

'  When  I  go  to  business  to-morrow  I  will  just  have  a  look 
at  Mr.   Fitz's  account,'  Mr.  Rowdy  thought  ;  *  and  if  it  is 

overdrawn,  as  it  usually  is,  wdij'^ '     The  announcement  of 

Mrs.  Rowdy's  bi'ougliain  here  put  an  end  to  this  agreeable  train 
of  thought;  and  the  banker  and  his  lady  stepped  into  it  to  join  a 
snug  little  family  party  of  two-and-tweiity, given  by  Mr.  amllMrs. 
Secondchop  at  their  great  house  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Park. 

*  Rowdys  2,  Bungays  3,  ourselves  and  mamma  3,  2  Sawyers,* 
calculated  little  Rosa. 

*  General  Gulpin,'  Rosa  continued,  'eats  a  great  deal  and  is 
very  stupid,  but  he  looks  well  at  (able  with  his  star  and  ribbon. 
Let  us  put  him  down  ! '  and  she  noted  down  'Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Gulpin,  2.     Lord  Castlemouldy,  1.' 

'You  will  make  your  party  abon»inabIy  genteel  and  stupid,' 
groaned   Timmins.     *  Why   don't  you   ask   some   of   vuv  old 
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friends  ?  Old  Mrs.  Portman  lias  asked  us  twenty  times,  I  am 
sure,  within  the  last  two  years.' 

'And  the  last  time  we  went  there,  there  was  pea  soup  for 
dinner  ! '  Mrs.  Timmins  said,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  scorn. 

'  Nobody  can  have  been  kinder  than  the  Hodges  have  always 
been  to  us  ;  and  some  sort  of  return  we  might  make,  I  think.' 

*  Return  indeed  !  A  pretty  sound  it  is  on  the  staircase  to 
hear  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'Odge  and  Miss  'Odges  "  pronounced  by 
Billiter,  who  always  leaves  his  A's  out.  No,  no  ;  see  attorneys 
at  your  chambers,  m}'  dear — but  what  could  the  poor  creatures 
do  in  owr  society  ?'  And  so,  one  by  one  Timmins' old  friends 
were  tried  and  eliminated  by  Mrs.  Timmins,  just  as  if  she  had 
"been  an  Irish  attorney-general,  and  they  so  many  Catholics 
on  Mr.  Mitchel's  jury. 

Mrs.  Fitzroy  insisted  that  the  party  should  be  of  her  very 
best  company.  Funnyman,  the  great  wit,  was  asked,  because 
of  his  jokes  ;  and  Mrs.  Butt,  on  whom  he  practices  ;  and  Pot- 
ter, who  is  asked  because  everybody  else  asks  him  ;  and  Mr. 
Ranville  Ranville  of  the  Foreign  Office,  who  might  give  some 
news  of  the  Spanish  squabble  ;  and  Botherby,  who  has  sud- 
denly sprung  Tip  into  note  because  he  is  intimate  with  the 
French  Revolution,  and  visits  Ledru-RoUin  and  Lamartine. 
And  these,  with  a  couple  more  who  are  amis  de  la  maisoti, 
made  up  the  twenty,  whom  INIrs.  Timmins  thought  she  might 
safely  invite  to  her  little  dinner. 

But  tlie  deuce  of  it  was4;hat  when  the  answers  to  the  invita- 
tions came  back  everj'body  accepted  !  Here  was  a  pretty 
quandary.  How  they  were  to  get  twenty  into  their  dining 
room  was  a  calculation  which  poor  Timmins  could  not  solve 
at  all ;  and  he  paced  up  and  down  the  little  room  in  dismay. 

'Pooh!'  said  Rosa,  with  a  laugh.  'Your  sister  Blanche 
looked  very  well  in  one  of  my  dresses  last  year  ;  and  you 
know  how  stout  she  is.  We  will  find  some  means  to  accommo- 
date them  all,  depend  upon  it.' 

Mrs.  John  Rowdy's  note  to  dear  Rosa,  accepting  the  latters 
invitation,  was  a  very  gracious  and  kind  one  ;  and  Mrs.  Fitz 
showed  it  to  her  husband  when  he  came  back  from  chambers. 
But  there  Avas  another  note  which  had  arrived  for  him  by  this 
time  from  Mr.  Rowdy — or  rather  from  the  firm,  and  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  F.  Timmins  had  overdrawn  his  account  £28 
18s,  6c?.,  and  was  requested  to  pay  that  sum  to  his  obedient 
servants,  Stumpy,  Rowdy  &  Co. 

And  Timmins  did  not  like  to  tell  his  wife  that  the  contend^ 
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ing  parties  in  the  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Corrib  RaHroad  had 
come  to  a  settlement,  and  that  the  tifteen  guineas  a  day  had 
consequently  determined.  'I  have  had  seven  days  of  it, 
though,'  he  thought  ;  '  and  that  will  be  enougli  to  pay  for  the 
desk,  the  dinner,  and  the  glasses,  and  make  all  right  with 
Stumpy  &  Rowdy. 

III. 

The  cards  for  dinner  having  been  issued,  it  became  the 
duty  of  Mrs.  Timmins  to  make  further  arrangements  respect- 
ing tlie  invitations  to  the  tea  party  which  was  to  follow  the 
more  substantial  meal. 

These  arrangements  are  difficult,  as  any  lady  knows  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  entertaining  her  friends.     There  are 

People  who  are  offended  if  you  ask  them  to  tea  while 
others  have  been  asked  to  dinner  ; 

People  who  are  offended  if  you  ask  them  to  tea  at  all  ;  and 
cry  out  furiously, '  Good  Heavens  !  Jane,  my  love,  why  do  these 
Timminses  suppose  that  I  am  to  leave  my  dinner  table  to  at- 
tend their soh'eef  (the  dear  reader  may  fill  up  the • 

to  any  strength,  according  to  his  liking) — or,  '  Upon  my  word, 
William,  my  dear,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  pay  twelve  shil- 
lings for  a  brougham,  and  to  spend  I  don't  know  how  much  in 
gloves,  just  to  make  our  courtesies  in  Mrs.  Timmins'  little  draw- 
ing room.'  Mrs.  Moser  made  the  latter  remark  about  the 
Timmins  affair,  while  the  former  was  uttered  by  Mi".  Grumpley, 
barrister-atdaw,  to  his  lady,  in  Gloucester  Place. 

That  there  are  people  who  are  offended  if  you  don't  ask 
them  at  all  is  a  point  which  I  suppose  nobody  will  question. 
Timmins'  earliest  friend  in  life  was  Simmins,  whose  \vife  and 
family  have  taken  a  cottage  at  Mortlake  for  the  season. 

'  We  can't  ask  them  to  come  out  of  the  country,'  Rosa  said 
to  her  Fitzroy  (between  ourselveSjShe  w^as  delighted  that  Mrs. 
Simmins  was  out  of  the  way,  and  was  as  jealous  of  her  as  every 
well-regulated  woman  should  be  of  her  husband's  female 
friends) — '  we  can't  ask  them  to  come  so  far  for  the  evening.' 

*  Why,  no,  certainly,'  said  Fitzroy,  wdio  has  himself  no  very 
great  opinion  of  a  tea  party  ;  and  so  the  Simminses  were  cut 
out  of  the  list. 

And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  consequence  was 
that  Simmins  and  Timmins  cut  when  they  met  at  Westminster  ; 
that  Mrs.  Simmins  sent  back  all  the  books  which  she  had  bor- 
rowed from  Rosa,  with  a  withering  note  of  thanks  ;  that  Rosa 
goes  about  saying  that  Mrs.  Simniins  sipiints  ;  that  iNIrs.  S.,  on 
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her  side,  declares  that  Rosa  is  crooked,  and  behaved  shame- 
fully to  Captain  Hicks  in  marrying  Fitzroy  over  him,  though 
she  was  forced  to  do  it  b}'  her  mother,  and  prefers  the  captain 
to  her  husband  to  this  da3\  If,  in  a  word,  these  two  men  could 
be  made  to  fight,  I  believe  their  wives  would  not  be  displeased  ; 
and  the  reason  of  all  this  miser}^,  rage,  and  dissension  lies  in 
a  poor  little  twopenny  dinner  party  in  Lilliput  Street. 

Well,  the  guests,  both  for  before  and  after  meat,  having 
been  asked,  old  Mrs.  Gaslileigh,  Rosa's  mother — (and,  by  con- 
sequence, Fitzroy's  dear  mother-in-law,  though  I  promise  you 
that  '  dear '  is  particularly  sarcastic) — Mrs.  Gashleigh  of 
course  was  sent  for  and  came  with  Miss  Eliza  Gashleigh,  who 
plays  on  the  guitar,  and  Emil}',  who  limps  a  little,  but  plays 
sweetlj'^  on  the  concertina.  They  live  close  by — trust  them  for 
that.  Your  mother-in-law  is  always  within  hearing,  thank  our 
stars  for  the  attention  of  the  dear  women.  The  Gashleighs,  I 
say,  live  close  b}^  and  came  early  on  the  morning  after  Rosa's 
notes  had  been  issued  for  the  dinner. 

When  Fitzroy,  who  was  in  his  little  study,  which  opens  into 
his  little  dining  room — one  of  those  absurd  little  rooms  which 
ought  to  be  called  a  gentleman's  pantry,  and  is  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  shower  bath,  or  a  state  cabin  in  a  ship — when  Fitzroy 
heard  his  mother-in-law's  knock,  and  her  well-known  scuffling 
and  chattering  in  the  passage — in  which  she  squeezed  up  j'oung 
Buttons,  tlie  page,  while  she  put  questions  to  him  regarding 
baby,  and  the  cook's  health,  and  whether  she  had  taken  what 
Mrs.  Gashleigh  had  sent  overnight,  and  the  housemaid's  health, 
and  whether  Mr.  Timmins  had  gone  to  chambers  or  not — and 
when,  after  this  preliminar}^  chatter.  Buttons  flung  open  the 
door,  announcing,  'Mrs.  Gashleigh  and  the  3'oung  ladies,'  Fitz- 
roy laid  down  his  Times  newspaper  with  an  expression  that 
had  best  not  be  printed  here, and  took  his  hat  and  walked  away. 

Mrs.  Gashleigh  has  never  liked  him  since  he  left  off  calling 
her  mamma,  and  kissing  her.  But  he  said  he  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer — he  was  hanged  if  he  Avould.  So  he  went  away 
to  chambers,  leaving  the  field  clear  to  Rosa,  mamma,  and  the 
two  dear  girls. 

Or  to  one  of  them,  rather  ;  for  before  leaving  the  house  he 
thought  he  would  have  a  look  at  little  Fitzroy  upstairs  in 
the  nursery,  and  he  found  the  child  in  the  hands  of  his  mater- 
nal aunt  Eliza,  who  was  holding  him  and  pinching  him  as  if 
he  had  been  her  guitar,  I  suppose  ;  so  that  the  little  fellow 
bawled  painfully — and  his  father  finally  quitted  the  premises. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  although  the  party  was  still  a  fort- 
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night  oflF,  than  the  women  pounced  upon  his  little  study,  and 
began  to  put  it  in  order.  Some  of  liis  papers  they  pushed  up 
over  the  bookcase,  some  they  i)ut  behind  the  encyclopedia, 
some  the}'  crammed  into  the  drawers — where  Mrs.  Gashleigh 
found  three  cigars,  which  she  pocketed,  and  some  letters,  over 
which  she  cast  her  eye  ;  and  by  Fitz's  return  they  had  the 
room  as  neat  as  possible,  and  the  best  glass  and  dessert  service 
mustered  on  the  study  table. 

It  was  a  very  neat  and  handsome  service,  as  you  may  be 
sure  Mrs.  Gashleigh  thought,  whose  rich  uncle  had  purchased 
it  for  the  young  couple,  at  Spode  &  Copeland's  ;  but  it  was 
only  for  twelve  persons. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be,  in  all  respects,  cheaper  and 
better  to  purchase  a  dozen  more  dessert  plates  ;  and  with  *my 
silver  basket  in  the  center,'  Mrs.  G.  said  (she  is  always  brag- 
ging about  that  confounded  bread  basket), '  we  need  not  have 
any  extra  china  dishes,  and  the  table  will  look  very  pretty.' 

On  making  a  roll-call  of  the  glass  it  was  calculated  that  at 
least  a  dozen  or  so  tumblers,  four  or  five  dozen  wines,  eight 
water  bottles,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  ice  plates  were  req- 
uisite ;  and  that,  as  they  would  always  be  useful,  it  would 
be  best  to  purchase  the  articles  immediately.  Fitz  tumbled 
over  the  basket  containing  them,  which  stood  in  the  hall,  as  he 
came  in  from  chambers,  and  over  the  boy  who  had  brought 
them — and  the  little  bill. 

The  women  had  had  a  long  debate,  and  something  like  a 
quarrel,  it  must  be  owned,  over  the  bill  of  fare.  Mrs.  Gash- 
leigh, who  had  lived  a  great  part  of  her  life  in  Devonshire, 
and  kept  house  in  great  state  there,  was  famous  for  making 
some  dishes,  without  which, she  thought, no  dinner  could  be  per- 
fect. When  she  proposed  licr  mock-turtle  and  stewed  pigeons 
and  goosebeny  cream,  Rosa  turned  up  her  nose — a  pretty  little 
nose  it  waB,by  the  way,and  with  anatural  turn  in  that  direction. 

'  Mock-turtle  in  June,  mamma  !  '  said  she. 

'  It  was  good  enough  for  your  grandfather,  Rosa,'  the 
mamma  replied  ;  'it  was  good  enough  for  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  when  he  was  at  Plymouth  ;  it  was  good  enough  for 
the  first  men  in  the  county,  and  relished  by  Lord  Fortyskewer 
and  Lord  Rolls  ;  Sir  Lawrence  Poker  ate  twice  of  it  after 
Exeter  Races  ;  and  I  think  it  might  be  good  enough  for ' 

'  I  will  not  have  it,  mamma  !  '  said  Rosa,  with  a  stamp  of 
her  foot  ;  and  Mrs.  Gashleigh  knew  what  resolution  there  was 
in  that.  Once,  when  she  had  tried  to  physic  the  baby,  there 
had  been  a  similar  fight  between  them. 
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So  Mrs.  Gaslileigb  made  out  a  carte,  in  which  the  soup  was 
left  with  a  dash — a  melancholy  vacuum  ;  and  in  which  the 
pigeons  were  certainly  thrust  in  among  the  entrees  ;  but  Rosa 
determined  they  never  should  make  an  entree  at  all  into 
her  dinner  pai'ty,  but  that  she  Avould  have  the  dinner  her 
own  way. 

When  Fitz  returned,  then,  and  after  he  l)ad  paid  the  little 
bill  of  £6  14s.  6f?.  for  the  glass,  Rosa  flew  to  him  with  her 
sweetest  smiles,  and  the  baby  in  her  arms.  And  after  she  had 
made  him  remark  how  the  child  grew  every  day  more  and  more 
like  him,  and  after  she  had  treated  him  to  a  number  of  com- 
pliments and  caresses,  which  it  were  positively  fulsome  to 
exhibit  in  public,  and  after  she  had  soothed  him  into  good 
humor  by  her  artless  tenderness,  she  began  to  speak  to  him 
about  some  little  points  which  she  had  at  heart. 

She  pointed  out  with  a  sigh  how  shabby  the  old  curtains 
looked  since  the  dear  new  glasses  which  her  darling  Fitz  had 
given  her  had  been  put  up  in  the  drawing  room.  Muslin  cur- 
tains cost  nothing,  and  she  must  and  would  have  them. 

The  muslin  curtains  were  accorded.  She  and  Fitz  went 
and  bought  them  at  Shoolbred's,  when  you  may  be  sure  she 
treated  herself  likewise  to  a  neat,  sweet,  pretty  half-mourning 
(for  the  court,  you  know,  is  in  mourning) — a  neat,  sweet  barege, 
or  calimanco,  or  bombazine,  or  tiffany, or  some  sucli  thing  ;  but 
Mme.  Caraille  of  Regent  Street  made  it  up,  and  Rosa  looked 
like  an  angel  in  it  on  the  night  of  her  little  dinner. 

*  And,  ray  sweet,'  she  continued,  after  the  curtains  had  been 
accorded,  *  mamma  and  I  have  been  talking  about  the  dinner. 
She  Avants  to  make  it  very  expensive,  which  I  cannot  allow. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  a  delightful  and  economical  plan,  and 
you,  my  sweetest  Fitz,  must  put  it  into  execution.' 

'  I  have  cooked  a  mutton  chop  when  I  was  in  chambers,' 
Fitz  said,  with  a  laugh.     '  Am  I  to  put  on  a  cap  and  an  apron  ? ' 

*  No  ;  but  you  are  to  go  to  the  Megatherium  Club  (where, 
you  wretch,  you  are  always  going  without  mj'  leave),  and  you 
are  to  beg  M.  Mirobolant,  3'our  famous  cook,  to  send  you  one 
of  his  best  aids-de-camp,  as  I  know  he  will,  and  with  his  aid 
we  can  dress  the  dinner  and  the  confectionery  at  home  for 
almost  nothing,  and  we  can  show  those  purse-proud  Topham 
Sawyers  and  Rowdys  that  the  humble  cottage  can  furnish 
forth  an  elegant  entertainment  as  well- as  the  gilded  halls 
of  wealth.' 

Fitz  agreed  to  speak  to  M.  Mirobolant.  If  Rosa  had  had  a 
fancy  for  the  cook  of  the  prime  minister,  I  believe  the  deluded 
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creature  of  a  husband  would  have  asked  Lord  John  for  the 
loan  of  him. 

IV. 

FiTZROY  TiMMiNS,  wliose  taste  for  wine  is  remarkable  for 
so  young  a  man,  is  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Mega- 
therium Club,  and  the  great  iMirol)olant,  good-natured  as  all 
great  men  are,  was  only  too  happy  to  oblige  him.  A  young 
friend  and  j^r  at  eg  e  of  his,  of  considerable  merit,  M,  Cavalca- 
dour,  happened  to  be  disengaged  through  the  lamented  death 
of  Lord  Hauncher,  with  Avhom  young  Cavalcadour  had  made 
his  debut  as  an  artist.  He  h:td  nothing  to  refuse  to  his  master, 
Mirobolant,  and  would  impress  himself  to  be  useful  to  a  f/our- 
met  so  distinguished  as  M.  Timniins.  Fitz  wxMit  awav  as 
pleased  as  Punch  with  tliis  encomium  of  the  great  Mirobolant, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  voted  against  the  decreasing  of 
Mirobolant's  salary, when  the  measure  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Parings,  Colonel  Close,  and  the  Screw  part}"  in  the  committee 
of  the  club. 

Faithful  to  the  promise  of  his  great  master,  the  youthful 
Cavalcadour  called  in  Lilliput  Street  the  next  day.  A  rich 
crimson  velvet  waistcoat,  with  buttons  of  blue  glass  and  gold, 
a  variegated  blue  satin  stock,  over  which  a  graceful  mosaic 
chain  hung  in  glittering  folds,  a  white  hat  woi-n  on  one  side  of 
his  long  curling  ringlets,  redolent  Avith  the  most  delightful 
hair  oil — one  of  those  white  hats  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
just  skinned — and  a  pair  of  gloves  not  exactly  of  the  color  of 
beurrefrais,  but  of  heiirre  that  has  been  up  the  chimney,  with 
a  natty  cane  with  agilt  knob,  completed  the  upper  j>art,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  costume  of  the  young  fellow  whom  the  page  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Timmins, 

Her  mamma  and  she  had  been  just  having  a  dispute  about 
the  gooseberry  cream  when  Cavalcadour  arrived.  His  presence 
silenced  Mrs.  Gashleigh  ;  and  Rosa,  in  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  in  the  French  language — which  she  had  acquired 
perfectly  in  an  elegant  finishing  establishment  in  Kensington 
Square — had  a  great  advantage  over  her  mother,  who  could 
only  pursue  the  dialogue  with  very  much  difficulty,  eyeing  one 
or  other  interlocutor  with  an  alarmed  and  suspicious  look,  and 
gasping  out '  We  '  whenever  she  thought  a  j)roper  opportunity 
arose  for  the  use  of  that  affirmative. 

'  I  have  two  leetl  menus  weez  me,'  said  Cavalcadour  to 
Mrs.  Gashleigh. 

*  Minews — yes — oh,  indeed  ? '  answered  the  lad^'. 
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'  Two  little  cartes.' 

'  Ob,  two  carts  !  Oh,  we,'  she  said.  *  Coming,  I  suppose  ?  * 
And  she  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  if  they  were  there. 

Cavalcadour  smiled.  He  produced  from  a  pocketbook  a 
pink  paper  and  a  blue  paper,  on  wliich  he  had  written  two  bills 
of  fare — the  last  two  which  he  had  composed  for  the  lamented 
Hauncher — and  he  handed  these  over  to  Mrs.  Fitzroy. 

The  poor  little  woman  was  dreadfully  puzzled  with  these 
documents  (she  has  them  in  her  possession  still),  and  began  to 
read  from  the  pink  one  as  follows  : 

DINER  pour  16  PERSONNES. 

Potage  (clair )  a  la  Rigodon. 
Do.  a  la  Prince  de  Tombuctou. 

Deux  Poiesons. 

Sanmon  de  Severne  RoTigete  Gratings 

k  la  Boadicee.  a  la  Cleopatre. 

Deux  Relevfis. 

Le  Chapeau-a-trole-corneB  farci  a  la  Robespierre. 

Le  Tire-botte  a  rOdalisque. 

Six  Entrees. 

Saute  de  Hannetons  ii  PEpingliere 

Cotelet.tes  a  la  Megatherium. 

Bourrasque  de  Veau  a  la  Palsamblea. 

Laitanceg  de  Carpe  en  goguette  a  la  Reine  Pomare. 

Turban  de  Volaille  a  I'Archeveque  de  Cantorbery. 

And  so  on  with  the  entremets  and  horsd'ceuvres,  and  the  roll's 
and  the  releves. 

'  Madame  will  see  that  the  dinners  are  quite  simple,'  said  M. 
Cavalcadour. 

*  Oh,  quite  ! '  said  Rosa,  dreadfully  puzzled. 
'  Which  would  madame  like  ?' 

*  Which  would  we  like,  mamma?  '  Rosa  asked  ;  adding,  as  if 
after  a  little  thought,  'I  think,  sir,  we  should  prefer  the  blue 
one.'  At  which  Mrs.  Gashleigh  nodded  as  knowingly  as  she 
could  ;  though  pink  or  blue,  I  defy  anybody  to  know  what 
these  cooks  mean  by  their  jargon. 

'If  you  please,  madame,  we  will  go  down  below  and  exam- 
ine the  scene  of  operations,'  M.  Cavalcadour  said  ;  and  so  he 
was  marshaled  down  the  stairs  to  the  kitchen,  which  he  didn't 
like  to  name,  and  appeared  before  the  cook  in  all  his  splendor. 

He  cast  a  rapid  glance  round  the  premises,  and  a  smile  of 
something  like  contempt  lighted  up  his  features.  '  Will  you 
bring  pen  and  ink,  if  you  please,  and  I  will  write  down  a  few  of 
the  articles  which  will  be  necessary  for  us  ?  We  shall  require, 
if  you  please,  eight  more  stewpans,  a  couple  of  braising  pans, 
eight  saute  pans,"six  bain-marie  pans,  a  freezing  pot  with  acces- 
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series,  and  a  few  more  articles  of  which  I  will  inscribe  the 
names.'  And  Mr.  Cavalcadour  did  so,  dashing  down,  with  the 
rapidity  of  genius,  a  tremendous  list  of  ironmongery  goods, 
which  he  handed  over  to  Mrs.  Timmins.  She  and  her  mamma 
were  quite  frightened  by  the  awful  catalogue. 

'  I  will  call  three  days  hence  and  superintend  the  prog-ress 
of  matters ;  and  we  will  make  the  stock  for  the  soup  the  day 
before  the  dinner.' 

'  Don't  you  think,  sir,'  here  interposed  Mrs.  Gashleigh, 
*  that  one  soup — a  fine  rich  mock-turtle,  such  as  I  have  seen  in 
the  best  houses  in  the  West  of  England,  and  such  as  the  late 
Lord  Fortyskewer ' 

'  You  will  get  what  is  wanted  for  the  soups,  if  you  please,' 
Mr.  Cavalcadour  continued,  not  heeding  this  interruption,  and 
as  bold  as  a  captain  on  his  own  quarter-deck  :  *  for  the  stock  of 
clear  soup  you  will  get  a  leg  of  beef,  a  leg  of  veal,  and  a  ham.' 

'  We,  munseer,'  said  the  cook,  dropping  a  terrified  courtesy  ; 
'  a  leg  of  beef,  a  leg  of  veal,  and  a  ham.' 

*  You  can't  serve  a  leg  of  veal  at  a  party,'  said  Mrs.  Gash- 
leigh ;  'and  a  leg  of  beef  is  not  a  company  dish.' 

*  Madame,  they  are  to  make  the  stock  of  the  clear  soup,* 
Mr.  Cavalcadour  said. 

'  Wliat ! '  cried  Mrs.  Gashleigh  ;  and  the  cook  repeated  his 
former  expression. 

'Never,  while  /am  in  this  house,'  cried  out  Mrs.  Gashleigh 
indignantly  ;  '  never  in  a  Christian  English  household  ;  never 
shall  such  sinful  waste  be  permitted  by  me.  If  you  wish  me 
to  dine,  Rosa,  you  must  get  a  dinner  less  expensive.  The 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Fortyskewer  could  dine,  si;',  without 
these  wicked  luxuries,  and  I  presume  ray  daughter's  guests  can.* 

'  Madame  is  perfectly'  at  liberty  to  decide,'  said  M.  Caval- 
cadour. '  I  came  to  oblige  madame  and  my  good  friend  Miro- 
bolant,  not  myself.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir;  I  think  it  mZ^  be  too  expensive,'  Rosa  stam- 
mered in  a  great  flutter;  '  but  lam  very  much  obliged  to  you.' 

'  II  n'y  a  point  d'obligation,  madame,'  said  M.  Aleide  Camille 
Cavalcadour  in  his  most  superb  manner  ;  and,  making  a  splen- 
did bow  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  was  res])ectfully  conducted 
to  the  upper  regions  by  little  Buttons,  leaving  Rosa  fright- 
ened, the  cook  amazed  and  silent,  and  Mrs.  Gashleigh  boiling 
with  indignation  against  the  dresser. 

Up  to  that  moment  Mrs.  Blowser,  the  cook,  who  had  come 
out  of  Devonshire  witli  Mrs.  Gashleigh  (of  course  that  lady 
garrisoned  her  daughter's  house  with  servants,  and  expected 
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them  to  give  her  information  of  everything  which  took  place 
ttiere) — up  to  tliat  moment,  I  say,  the  cook  had  been  quite 
contented  with  that  subterraneous  station  which  she  occupied 
in  life,  and  had  a  pride  in  keeping  lier  kitchen  neat,  bright, 
and  clean.  It  was  in  her  opinion  the  comfortablest  room  in 
the  house  (we  all  thought  so  when  we  came  down  of  a  night 
to  smoke  there),  and  the  handsomest  kitchen  in  Lilliput 
Street. 

But  after  the  visit  of  Cavalcadour  the  cook  became  quite 
discontented  and  uneasy  in  her  mind.  She  talked  in  a  melan- 
choly manner  over  the  area  railings  to  the  cooks  at  twenty- 
three  and  twent^^-five.  She  stepped  over  the  way,  and  con- 
ferred with  the  cook  there.  She  made  inquiries  at  the  baker's 
and  at  other  places  about  the  kitohens  in  the  great  houses  in 
Brobdingnag  Gardens,  and  how  man}-  spits,  bangmarry  pans, 
and  stoopans  they  had.  She  thought  she  could  not  do  with 
an  occasional  help,  but  must  have  a  kitchenmaid.  And  she  was 
often  discovered  by  a  gentleman  of  the  police  force,  who  was, 
I  believe,  her  cousin,  and  occasionally  visited  her  when  Mrs. 
Gashleigh  was  not  in  the  house  oi-  spying  it — she  was  discov- 
ered seated  with  'Mrs.  Rundell '  in  her  lap,  its  leaves  bespat- 
tered Avith  her  tears.  '  My  pease  be  gone.  Pelisse,'  she  said, 
*  zins  I  zaw  that  ther  Frenchman  ! '  And  it  was  all  the  faith- 
ful fellow  could  do  to  console  her. 

'The  dinner  !  '  said  Timmins,  in  a  rage  at  last.  'Having  it 
cooked  in  the  house  is  out  of  the  question.  The  bother  of  it, 
and  the  row  your  mother  makes,  are  enough  to  drive  one 
mad.  It  won't  happen  again,  I  can  promise  jou,  Rosa. 
Order  it  at  Fubsby's  at  once.  You  can  have  everything 
from  Fubsby's — from  footmen  to  saltspoons.  Let's  go  and 
order  it  at  Fubsby's.' 

'  Darling,  if  you  don't  mind  the  expense,  and  it  will  be  any 
relief  to  3^ou,  let  us  do  as  you  wish,'  Rosa  said  ;  and  she  put 
on  her  bonnet,  and  they  went  off  to  the  grand  cook  and  con- 
fectioner of  the  Brobdingnag  quarter. 

V. 

On  the  arm  of  her  Fitzroy,  Rosa  went  off  to  Fubsby's,  that 
magnificent  shop  at  the  corner  of  Parliament  Place  and  Ali- 
corapayne  Square — a  shop  into  which  the  rogue  had  often  cast 
a  glance  of  approbation  as  he  passed  :  for  tliere  are  not  only 
the  most  wonderful  and  delicious  cakes  and  confections  in  the 
window%  but  at  the  counter  tliere  are  almost  sure  to  be  three 
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or  four  of  tlie  prettiest  women  in  tlic  wliole  of  this  world, 
witli  little  darling  caps  of  the  last  French  make,  with  beauti- 
ful wavy  hair,  and  the  neatest  possible  w^aists  and  a])rons. 

Yes,  there  they  sit  ;  and  others,  perhaps,  besides  Fitz  have 
cast  a  sheep's  eye  through  those  enormous  plate  glass  window- 
panes.  I  suppose  it  is  the  fact  of  perpetuallj^  living  among 
such  a  quantit}^  of  good  things  that  makes  those  young  ladies 
so  beautiful.  They  come  into  the  place,  let  us  say,  like  ordinary 
people,  and  gradually  grow  handsomer,  and  handsomer,  until 
they  grow  out  into  the  perfect  angels  you  see.  It  can't  be  other- 
wise ;  if  you  and  I,  my  dear  fellow,  Avere  to  have  a  course  of 
that  place,  we  should  become  beautiful  too.  They  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  most  delicious  pineapples,  blancmanges, 
creams  (some  whipt,  and  some  so  good  that  of  course  they 
don't  want  Avhipping),  jellies,  tipsy-cakes,  cherry  brandy — one 
hundred  thousand  sweet  and  lovel}'  things.  Look  at  the  pre- 
served fruits,  look  at  the  golden  ginger,  the  outspreading  ananas, 
the  darling  little  rogues  of  China  oranges,  ranged  in  the  gleam- 
ing crystal  cylinders.  Mon  Dieu  !  Look  at  the  strawberries  in 
the  leaves.  Each  of  them  is  as  large  nearly  as  a  lady's  reticule, 
and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  brought  up  in  a  nursery  to  itself. 
One  of  those  strawberries  is  a  meal  for  those  young  ladies  be- 
hind the  counter  ;  they  nibble  off  a  little  from  the  side,  and  if 
they  are  very  hungry,  which  can  scarcely  ever  happen,  they  are 
allowed  to  go  to  the  crystal  canisters  and  take  out  a  rout  cake 
or  macaroon.  In  the  evening  they  sit  and  tell  each  other  little 
riddles  out  of  the  bonbons  ;  and  when  they  wish  to  amuse  them- 
selves they  read  the  most  delightful  remarks,  in  the  French 
language,  about  love  and  Cupid  and  beauty  before  they  place 
them  inside  the  crackers.  They  always  are  writing  down  good 
things  into  Mr.  Fubsby's  ledgers.  It  must  be  a  perfect  feast 
to  read  them.  Talk  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  !  I  believe  it  was 
nothing  to  Mr.  Fubsby's  house  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  after 
those  young  ladies  have  been  there  a  certain  time,  they  get  to 
such  a  pitch  of  loveliness  at  last  that  they  become  complete 
angels,  with  wings  sj)routing  out  of  their  lovely  shoulders, 
when  (after  givitig  just  a  preparatory  balance  or  two)  thej'  fly 
up  to  the  counter  and  perch  there  for  a  minute,  hop  down 
again,  and  affectionately  kiss  the  other  young  ladies,  and  say, 
*  Good-by,  dears  !  We  shall  meet  again  Id  hunt.''  And  then, 
■with  a  wirr  of  their  deliciously  scented  wings,  away  they  fly 
for  good,  whisking  over  the  trees  of  Broddingnag  Square,  and 
up  into  the  sky,  as  the  ])oliceinan  touches  his  hat. 

It  is  up  there  that  they  invent  the  legends  for  the  crackers, 
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and  the  wonderful  riddles  and  remarks  on  the  bonbons.  No 
mortal,  I  am  sure,  could  write  them. 

I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a  state  as  Fitzroy  Timmins  in 
the  presence  of  those  ravishing  houris.  Mrs.  Fitz  having  ex- 
plained that  they  required  a  dinner  for  twenty  persons,  the 
ciiief  young  lady  asked  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitz  would  like,  and 
named  a  thousand  things,  each  better  than  the  other,  to  all  of 
which  Fitz  instantly  said  3'es.  The  wretch  was  in  such  a  state 
of  infatuation  that  I  believe  if  that  lady  had  proposed  to  him 
a  fricasseed  elephant,  or  a  boa  constrictor  in  jelly,  he  would 
have  said,  '  Oli,  yes,  certainly  ;  put  it  down.' 

That  peri  wrote  down  in  her  album  a  list  of  things  which 
it  would  make  your  mouth  water  to  listen  to.  But  she  took 
it  all  quite  calmly.  Heaven  bless  you  !  they  don't  care  about 
things  that  are  no  delicacies  to  them  !  But  whatever  she  chose 
to  write  down,  Fitzroy  let  her. 

After  the  dinner  and  dessert  were  ordered  (at  Fubsby's 
they  furnish  everything  ;  dinner  and  dessert,  plate  and  china, 
servants  in  your  own  livery,  and,  if  you  please,  guests  of  title 
too)  the  married  couple  retreated  from  that  shop  of  wonders, 
Rosa  delighted  that  the  trouble  of  the  dinner  was  all  off  their 
hands  ;  but  she  was  afraid  it  would  be  rather  expensive. 

'  Nothing  can  be  too  expensive  which  pleases  yoM,  dear,' 
Fitz  said. 

'  By  the  way,  one  of  those  j'oung  women  was  rather  good- 
looking,'  Rosa  remarked  ;  '  the  one  in  the  cap  with  the  blue 
ribbons.  (And  she  cast  about  the  shape  of  the  cap  in  her 
mind,  and  determined  to  have  exactly  such  another.) 

'Think  so  ?  I  didn't  observe,'  said  the  miserable  hypocrite 
by  her  side  ;  and  when  he  had  seen  Rosa  home  he  went  back, 
like  an  infamous  tiend,  to  order  something  else  which  he  iiad 
forgotten,  he  said,  at  Fubsby's.  Get  out  of  that  paradise,  j'^ou 
cowardly,  creeping,  vile  serpent  you  ! 

Until  the  day  of  tlie  dinner  the  infatuated  fop  was  always 
going  to  Fubsby's.  He  loas  remarked  there.  He  used  to  go 
before  he  went  to  chambers  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  on 
his  return  from  the  Temple  ;  but  the  morning  was  the  time 
which  he  preferred  ;  and  one  day,  when  he  went  on  one  of  his 
eternal  pretexts,  and  was  chattering  and  flirting  at  the  counter, 
a  lady  who  had  been  reading  yesterday's  paper  and  eating  a 
halfpenny  bun  for  an  hour  in  the  back  shop  (if  that  paradise 
may  be  called  a  shop) — a  lady  stepped  forward,  laid  down  the 
Mornin-g  Herald,  and  confronted  him. 

That  lady  was  Mrs.  Gashleigh.     From  that  day  the  miser- 
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able  Fitzroy  \v:is  in  Ikt  power  ;  and  she  resumed  a  sway  over 
his  house  to  shake  off  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  life, 
and  the  result  of  niany  battles.  And  for  a  mere  freak  (for 
on  going  into  Fubsby's  a  week  afterward  he  found  the  peris 
drinking  tea  out  of  blue  cups,  and  eating  stale  bread  and  but- 
ter, when  his  absurd  passion  instantly  vanished) — I  say  for  a 
mere  freak  the  most  intolerable  burden  of  his  life  was  put  on 
his  shoulders  again — his  mother-in-law. 

On  the  day  l)efore  the  little  dinner  took  place — and  I  pro- 
mise you  we  shall  come  to  it  in  the  very  next  chapter — a  tall 
and  elegant  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  might  have  passed 
for  an  earl  but  that  there  was  a  slight  incomi)leteness  about  bis 
hands  and  feet,  the  foi-mer  being  uncommonly  red,  and  the 
latter  large  and  irregular,  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Timmins  by 
the  page,  who  announced  him  as  Mr.  Truncheon. 

*I'm  Truncheon,  ma'am,'  he  said,  with  a  low  bow. 

*  Indeed  ! '  said  Rosa. 

'About  the  dinner,  m'm,  from  Fubsby's,  m'm.  As  you  have 
no  butler,  m'm,  I  presume  you  will  wish  me  to  act  as  sich.  I 
shall  bring  two  persons  as  haids  to-morrow  ;  both  answers  to 
the  name  of  John.  I'd  best,  if  you  please,  inspect  the  premisis, 
and  will  tliink  j'ou  to  allow  your  young  man  to  show  me  the 
pantry  and  kitching.' 

Truncheon  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  the  deepest  and 
most  respectful  melancholy.  There  is  not  much  expression  in 
his  eyes,  but  from  what  there  is  you  would  fancy  that  he  was 
oppressed  by  a  secret  sorrow.  Rosa  trembled  as  she  surveyed 
this  gentleman's  size,  his  splendid  appearance,  and  gravity. 
'I  am  sure,'  she  said,  'I  never  shall  dare  to  ask  him  to  hand  a 
glass  of  water.'  Even  Mrs.  Gashleigh,  when  she  came  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  actual  dinner  party  to  superintend  matters, 
was  cowed,  and  retreated  from  the  kitchen  before  the  calm, 
majesty  of  Truncheon. 

And  yet  that  great  man  was,  like  all  the  truly  great — affable. 

He  ])ut  aside  his  coat  and  waistcoat  (both  of  evening  cut, 
and  looking  prematurely  splendid  as  he  walked  the  streets  in 
noonday),  and  did  not  disdain  to  rub  the  glasses  and  jtolish 
the  decanters,  and  to  show  young  Buttons  the  proper  mode  of 
preparing  these  articles  for  a  dinner.  And  while  he  operated, 
the  maids  and  IJuttons  and  cook,  when  she  could — and  what 
had  she  but  tiie  vegetables  to  boil? — crowded  round  him,  and 
listened  with  wonder  as  he  talked  of  the  great  families  as  he 
had  lived  with.  That  man,  as  they  saw  him  there  before 
them,  had  been  cab  boy  to  Lord  Tantallan,  vakt  to  the   Eai"l 
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of  Bareacres,  and  groom  of  the  chambers  to  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Fitzbattleax.  Oh,  it  was  delightful  to  hear  Mr. 
Truncheon. 

VI. 

On  the  great,  momentous,  stupendous  da^-^  of  the  dinner 
my  beloved  female  reader  may  imagine  that  Fitzro}^  Timmins 
was  sent  about  his  business  at  an  early  hour  in  the  mornino-, 
while  the  women  began  to  make  preparations  to  receive  theii- 
guests.  'There  will  be  no  need  of  your  going  to  Fubsb3^'s,' 
Mrs,  Gashleigh  said  to  him,  with  a  look  tliat  drove  him  out  of 
doors.  'Everything  that  we  require  has  been  ordered  there! 
You  will  please  to  be  back  here  at  six  o'clock,  and  not  sooner  ; 
and  I  presume  you  will  acquiesce  in  ni}-  arrangements  about 
the  wine! ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  mamma,'  said  the  prostrate  son-in-law. 

'  In  so  large  a  party — a  party  ))eyond  some  folks'  means — 
expensive  wines  are  absurd.  The  light  sherry  at  2<6s.,  the 
champagne  at  42s.;  and  you  are  iiot  to  go  beyond  36s.  for  the 
claret  and  port  after  dinner.  Mind,  coffee  will  be  served,  and 
you  come  upstairs  after  two  rounds  of  tlie  claret.' 

'  Of  course,  of  course,'  acquiesced  the  wretch  ;  and  hurried 
out  of  the  liouse  to  his  chambers,  and  to  discharge  the  com- 
missions with  which  the  womankind  had  intrusted  him. 

As  for  Mrs.  Gashleigh,  you  might  have  heard  her  bawling 
over  the  house  tlie  whole  day  long.  Tliat  admirable  woman 
was  everywhere  :  in  the  kitchen  until  the  arrival  of  Truncheon, 
before  wl)om  she  would  not  retreat  without  a  battle  ;  on  the 
stairs  ;  in  Fitzroy's  dressing  room  ;  and  in  Fitzroy  minor's 
nursery,  to  whom  she  gave  a  dose  of  her  own  composition, 
while  the  nurse  was  sent  out  on  a  pretext  to  make  purchases 
of  garnish  for  the  dishes  to  be  served  for  the  little  dinner! 
Garnish  for  tlie  dishes  !  As  if  the  folks  at  Fubsby's  could  not 
garnish  dishes  better  than  Gashleigh,  with  her  stupid  old- 
w^orld  devices  of  laurel  leaves,  parsley,  and  cut  turnips  !  Why, 
there  was  not  a  dish  served  that  day  that  was  not  covered  over 
with  skewers,  on  which  truffles,  craj'fish,  mushrooms,  and 
forced  meat  were  impaled.  When  old  Gashleigh  went  down 
with  her  barbarian  bunches  of  hoWj  and  greens  to  stick  about 
the  meats,  even  the  cook  saw  their  incongruity,  and,  at  Trun- 
cheon's orders,  flung  the  whole  shrubber}'^  into  the  dust  house, 
where,  while  poking  about  the  premises,  you  maybe  sure  Mrs. 
G.  saw  it. 

Every  candle  which  was  to  be  burned  that  night  (includins 
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the  tallow  candle,  which  she  said  was  a  good  enough  bed-light 
for  Fitzroy)  she  stuck  into  the  candlesticks  with  her  own  hands, 
giving  her  own  high-shouldered  plated  candlesticks  of  the  year 
1798  the  place  of  honor.  She  u])set  all  poor  Rosa's  floral 
arrangements,  turning  the  nosegays  from  one  vase  into  the 
other  witliout  any  pity,  and  was  never  tired  of  beating  and 
pushing  and  patting  and  v)hap]>inr/  the  curtain  and  sofa 
draperies  into  shape  in  the  little  drawir^g  room. 

In  Fitz's  own  apartments  she  revelled  with  peculiar  j)leas- 
ure.  It  has  been  described  how  she  had  sacked  his  study  and 
pushed  away  his  papers,  some  of  which,  including  three  cigars, 
and  the  commencement  of  an  article  for  the  Law  Magazine, 
'Lives  of  tlie  Sheriffs'  Officers,'  he  has  never  been  able  to  find 
to  this  day.  Mamma  now  went  into  the  little  room  in  the  back 
regions,  which  is  Fitz's  dressing  room  (and  was  destined 
to  be  a  cloak  room),  and  here  she  rummaged  to  her  heart's 
delight. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  she  examined  all  his 
outlying  pockets,  drawers,  and  letters  ;  she  inspected  his  socks 
and  liandkerchiefs  in  the  top  drawers  ;  and  on  the  dressing 
table,  his  razors,  shaving  strop,  and  hair  oil.  She  carried  oflf 
his  silver-topped  scent  bottle  out  of  his  dressing  case,  and  a 
half  dozen  of  his  favorite  pills  (which  Fitz  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  every  well-regulated  man),  and  i)robably  adminis- 
tered them  to  her  own  family.  His  boots,  glossy  pumps,  and 
slippers  she  pushed  into  the  shower  bath,  where  the  poor  fel- 
low stepped  into  them  the  next  morning  in  the  midst  of  a  pool 
in  which  they  were  lying.  The  baby  was  found  sucking  his 
boot  hooks  tlie  next  clay  in  the  nursery  ;  and  as  for  the  bottle 
of  varnish  for  his  shoes  (which  he  generally  paints  upon  the 
trees  himself,  having  a  pretty  taste  in  that  way),  it  could 
never  be  found  to  the  present  hour ;  but  it  was  remarked  that 
the  young  Master  Gashleighs,  when  they  came  home  fo:  the 
holidays,  always  wore  lacquered  high-lows  ;  and  the  reader 
may  draw  his  (!onclusions  from  that  fact. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  day  all  the  servants  gave  Mrs.  Timrainf 
warning. 

The  cook  said  she  coodn't  abear  it  no  longer,  'aving  Mrs. 
G.  alwa3''s  about  her  kitching,  with  her  lingers  in  all  the  sauce- 
pans. Mrs.  G.  had  got  her  the  place,  but  she  preferred  one 
as  Mrs.  G.  didn't  get  for  her. 

The  nurse  said  she  was  come  to  nuss  Master  Fitzroy,  and 
knew  her  duty  ;  his  graiulmamma  wasn't  his  nuss,  and  was 
always  aggrawating  her  ;  missus  must  shoot  herself  elsewhere. 
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The  housemaid  gave  utterance  to  the  same  sentiments  in 
language  more  violent. 

Little  Buttons  bounced  up  to  his  mistress,  said  he  was  but- 
ler of  the  famil}^  Mrs.  G.  was  always  poking  about  his  pantry, 
and  damn  if  he'd  stand  it. 

At  every  moment  Rosa  grew  more  and  more  bewildered. 
The  baby  howled  a  great  deal  during  the  day.  ,His  large  china 
christening  bowl  was  cracked  by  Mrs.  Gashleigh  altering  the 
flowers  in  it,  and  pretending  to  be  very  cool  while  her  hands 
shook  with  rage. 

'  Pray  go  on,  mamma,'  Rosa  said  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
'Should  you  like  to  break  the  chandelier?' 

'  Ungrateful,  unnatural  child  ! '  bellowed  the  other.  *  Only 
that  I  know  you  couldn't  do  without  me  I'd  leave  the  house 
this  minute.' 

*  As  you  wish,'  said  Rosa  ;  but  Mrs.  G.  clidnH  wish  ;  and  in 
this  juncture  Truncheon  arrived. 

That  officer  surveyed  tlie  dining  room,  laid  the  cloth  there 
with  admirable  precision  and  neatness,  ranged  the  plate  on 
the  sideboard  with  graceful  accuracy,  but  objected  to  that  old 
thing  in  the  center,  as  he  called  Mrs.  Gashleigh's  silver  basket, 
as  cumbrous  and  useless  for  the  table,  where  they  would  want 
all  the  room  they  could  get. 

Order  was  not  restored  to  the  house,  nor,  indeed,  any  decent 
progress  made,  until  this  great  man  came  ;  but  where  there 
was  a  revolt  before,  and  a  general  disposition  to  strike  work 
and  to  yell  out  defiance  against  Mrs.  Gashleigh,  wiio  was 
sitting,  bewildered  and  furious,  in  the  drawing  room — where 
there  was  before  commotion,  at  the  appearance  of  the  master 
spirit  all  was  peace  and  unanimity  :  the  cook  went  back  to 
her  pans  ;  the  housemaid  busied  herself  with  the  china  and 
glass,  cleaning  some  articles  and  breaking  others  ;  Buttons 
sprang  up  and  down  the  stairs,  obedient  to  the  orders  of  his 
chief,  and  all  things  w^ent  well  and  in  their  season. 

At  six  the  man  with  the  wine  came  from  Binney  &  Latham's. 
At  a  quarter  past  six  Tinimins  himself  arrived. 

At  half-past  six  he  might  have  been  heard  shouting  out  for 
his  varnished  boots — but  we  know  where  those  had  been  hid- 
den— and  for  his  dressing  things  ;  but  Mrs.  Gashleigh  had 
put  them  away. 

As  in  his  vain  inquiries  for  these  articles  he  stood  shouting, 
*  Nurse!  Buttons!  Rosa,  my  dear! '  and  the  most  fearful  execra- 
tions up  and  down  the  stairs,  Mr.  Truncheon  came  out  on  him. 

'Igscuse  me,  sir,'  says  he,  '  but  it's  impawsable.     We  can't 
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3ine  twenty  at  that  table — not  if  you  set  'em  out  awinder, 
we  can't.' 

*  What's  to  be  done  ? '  asked  Fitzroy  in  an  agony.  '  They've 
all  said  they'd  come.' 

*  Can't  do  it,'  said  the  other  :  '  with  two  top  and  bottom — 
and  your  table  is  as  narrow  as  a  bench — we  can't  hold  more 
than  heighteen,  and  then  each  person's  helbows  will  be  into 
his  neighbor's  cheer.' 

'  Rosa  !  Mrs.  Gaslileigh  ! '  cried  out  Timmins,  *  come  down 
and  speak  to  this  gentl this ' 

*  Truncheon,  sir,'  said  the  man. 

The  women  descended  from  the  drawing  room.  *  Look  and 
see,  ladies,'  he  said,  inducting  them  into  the  dining  room  : 
'there's  the  room,  there's  the  table  laid  for  heighteen,  and  I 
defy  you  to  squeege  in  more.' 

*  One  person  in  a  party  always  fails,'  said  Mrs.  Gashleigh, 
getting  alarmed. 

'  That's  nineteen,'  Mr.  Truncheon  remarked.  *  We  must 
knock  another  hoff,  ma'm.'  And  he  looked  her  hard  in  the  face. 

Mrs.  Gaslileigh  was  verj'^  red  and  nervous,  and  paced,  or 
rather  squeezed,  round  the  table  (it  was  as  much  as  she  could 
do).  The  chairs  could  not  be  put  any  closer  than  they  were. 
It  was  impossible,  unless  the  convive  sat  as  a  centerpiece  in 
the  middle,  to  put  another  guest  at  that  table. 

*  Look  at  that  lady  movin'  round,  sir.  You  see  now  the 
difficklty.  If  my  men  wasn't  thinner  they  couldn't  hoperate 
at  all,'  Mr.  Truncheon  observed,  who  seemed  to  have  a  spite 
to  Mrs.  Gashleigh, 

*  What  is  to  be  done  ? '  she  said  with  purple  accents. 

*  My  dearest  mamma,'  Rosa  cried  out,  '  you  must  stop  at 
home — how  sorr^^  I  am  ! '  And  slie  shot  one  glance  at  Fitz- 
roy, who  shot  another  at  the  great  Truncheon,  who  held  down 
his  eyes.     '  We  could  manage  with  heighteen,' he  said  mildly. 

Mrs.  Gashleigh  gave  a  hideous  laugh. 

She  went  away.  At  eight  o'clock  she  was  pacing  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  and  actually  saw  the  company  arrive. 
First  came  the  Topham  Sawyers,  in  their  light-blue  carriage 
with  the  white  hammerclotli  and  blue  and  white  ribbons — 
their  footmen  drove  the  house  down  with  the  knocking. 

Then  followed  the  ponderous  and  snuff-colored  vehicle,  with 
faded  gilt  wheels  and  brass  earl's  coronets  all  over  it,  tlio  con- 
veyance of  the  House  of  Huiigay.  The  Countess  of  Kungav 
and  dntightei-  stopped  out  of  the  carriage.  The  fourteentli 
Earl  of  Bungay  couldn't  come. 
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Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Gulpin's  fly  made  its  appearance, 
from  which  issued  the  general  with  his  star,  and  Lady  Gulpin 
in  yellow  satin.  The  Rowdys'  brougliam  followed  next  ; 
after  which  Mrs.  Butt's  handsome  equipage  drove  up. 

The  two  friends  of  the  house,  3'oung  gentlemen  from  the 
Temple,  now  arrived  in  cab  No.  9996.  We  tossed  up,  in  fact, 
which  should  pay  the  fare. 

Mr.  Ranville  Ranville  walked,  and  was  dusting  his  boots  as 
the  Templars  drove  up.  Lord  Castlemouldy  came  out  of  a 
twopenny  omnibus.  Funnyman,  the  wag,  came  last,  whirling 
up  rapidly  in  a  hansom,  just  as  Mrs.  Gashleigh  with  rage  in 
.  her  heart  was  counting  that  two  people  had  failed,  and  that 
there  were  only  seventeen  after  all. 

Mr.  Truncheon  passed  our  names  to  Mr.  Billiter,  who 
bawled  them  out  on  tlie  stairs.  Rosa  was  smiling  in  a  pink 
dress,  and  looking  as  fresh  as  an  angel,  and  received  her  comr 
pany  with  that  grace  which  has  always  characterized  her. 

The  moment  of  the  dinner  arrived,  old  Lady  Bungay  scuf- 
fled off  on  the  arm  of  Fitzroy,  while  the  rear  was  brought  up 
by  Rosa  and  Lord  Castlemouldy  of  Ballyshanvanvoght 
Castle,  Co.  Tipperary.  Some  fellows  who  had  the  luck  took 
down  ladies  to  dinner.  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  Mrs.  Rowdy,  with  her  dandified  airs,  or  of  that  high  and 
mighty  county  princess  Mrs.  Topham  Sawyer. 

VIL 

Of  course  it  does  not  become  the  present  writer,  who  has 
partaken  of  the  best  entertainment  which  his  friends  could 
supply,  to  make  fun  of  their  (somewhat  ostentatious,  as  it  must 
be  confessed)  hospitality.  If  they  gave  a  dinner  beyond  their 
means  it  is  no  business  of  mine.  I  hate  a  man  who  goes  and 
eats  a  friend's  meat,  and  then  blabs  the  secrets  of  the  mahog- 
any. Such  a  man  deserves  never  to  be  asked  to  dinner  again  ; 
and  though  at  the  close  of  a  London  season  that  seems  no  great 
loss,  and  you  sicken  of  a  whitebait  as  you  would  of  a  whale — 
yet  we  must  always  remember  that  there's  another  season  com- 
ing, and  hold  our  tongues  for  the  present. 

As  for  describing,  then,  the  mere  victuals  on  Timmins'  table, 
that  would  be  absurd.  Everybody  (I  mean  of  the  genteel 
world,  of  course,  of  which  I  make  no  doubt  the  reader  is 
a  polite  ornament) — everybody  has  the  same  everything  in 
London.  You  see  the  same  coats,  the  same  dinners,  the  same 
boiled  fowls  and  mutton,  the  same  cutlets,  fish,  and  cucumbers, 
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the  same  lumps  of  Wenham  Lake  ice,  etc.  The  waiters  with 
white  neck  cloths  are  as  like  each  other  everywhere  as  the 
peas  which  they  hand  round  with  the  ducks  of  the  second 
course.     Can't  anyone  invent  anything  new  ? 

The  only  difference  between  Timmins'  dinner  and  his  neigh- 
bors' was  that  he  had  hired,  as  we  have  said,  the  greater  part 
of  the  plate,  and  that  his  cowardly  conscience  magnified  faults 
and  disasters  of  which  no  one  else  probably  took  heed. 

But  Rosa  thought,  from  the  supercilious  air  with  which 
Mrs.  Topham  Sawyer  was  eying  the  plate  and  other  arrange- 
ments, that  she  was  remarking  the  difference  of  the  ciphers  on 
the  forks  and  spoons  (which  had,  in  fact,  been  borrowed  from 
every  one  of  Fitzroy's  friends — I  know,  for  instance,  that  he 
had  my  six,  among  others,  and  only  returned  five,  along  with 
a  battered  old  black-pronged  plated  abomination,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  belongs  to  Mrs.  Gashleigh,  whom  I  hereby  request 
to  send  back  mine  in  exchange) — their  guilty  consciences,  I 
say,  made  them  fancy  that  ever^^one  was  spying  out  their  do- 
mestic deficiencies,  whereas,  it  is  probable  that  nobody  present 
thought  of  their  failings  at  all.  People  never  do  :  they  never 
see  holes  in  their  neighbors'  coats — they  are  too  indolent, 
simple,  and  charitable. 

Some  things,  however,  one  could  not  help  remarking  ;  for 
instance,  though  Fitz  is  my  closest  friend,  yet  could  I  avoid 
seeing  and  being  amused  by  his  perplexity  and  his  dismal  ef- 
forts to  be  facetious  ?  His  eye  wandered  all  round  the  little 
room  with  quick  uneasy  glances,  very  different  from  those 
frank  and  jovial  looks  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  welcome 
you  to  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  and  Rosa,  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  over  the  flowers,  entree  dishes,  and  wine-coolers, 
telegraplied  him  with  signals  of  corresponding  alarm.  Poor 
devils  !  why  did  they  ever  go  beyond  that  leg  of  mutton  ! 

Funnyman  was  not  brilliant  in  conversation,  scarcely  open- 
ing his  mouth,  except  for  the  purposes  of  feasting.  The  fact 
is,our  friendTom Dawson  was  at  table, who  knewall  his  stories, 
and  in  his  presence  the  greatest  wagisalways  silent  and  uneasy. 

Fitz  has  a  very  pretty  wit  of  his  own,  and  a  good  reputation 
on  circuit  ;  but  he  is  timid  before  great  people.  And  indeed 
the  presence  of  that  awful  Lady  Bungay  on  his  right  hand  was 
enough  to  damp  him.  She  was  in  ccMirt  mourning  (for  the 
late  Prince  of  Schlip])enschlo]»pen).  She  had  on  a  large  black 
funereal  turban  and  appurtenances,  and  a  vast  breastplati'  of 
twinkling,  twiddling  black  bugles.  No  wonder  a  man  could 
not  be  gay  in  talking  to  her. 
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Mrs.  Rowdy  and  Mi's,  Topham  Sawyei*  love  each  other  as 
women  do  who  liave  tlie  same  receiving  nights,  and  ask  the 
same  society  ;  they  were  only  separated  by  Ranville  Ranville, 
who  tries  to  be  well  with  both  ;  and  they  talked  at  each  other 
across  him. 

Topham  and  Rowdy  growled  out  a  conversation  about 
rum,  Ireland,  and  the  navigation  laws,  quite  unfit  for  print. 
Sawyer  never  speaks  three  words  without  mentioning  the 
House  and  the  speaker. 

The  Irish  peer  said  nothing  (which  was  a  comfort)  ;  but  he 
ate  and  drank  of  everything  which  came  in  his  way  ;  and  cut 
bis  usual  absurd  figure  in  dyed  whiskers  and  a  yellow  under- 
waistcoat. 

General  Gulpin  sported  his  star,  and  looked  fat  and  florid, 
but  melancholy.  I  lis  wife  ordered  away  his  dinner,  just  like 
honest  Sancho's  ph^'sician  at  Barataria. 

Botherby's  stories  about  Lamaratiiie  are  as  old  as  the  hills, 
since  the  barricades  of  1848  ;  and  he  could  not  get  in  a  word 
or  cut  the  slightest  figure.  And  as  for  Tom  Dawson,  he  was 
carrying  on  an  undertoned  small-talk  with  Lady  Barbara  St. 
Marys,  so  that  there  was  not  much  conversation  worth  record 
going  on  wit/iia  the  dining  room. 

Outside  it  was  different.  Those  houses  in  Lilliput  Street 
are  so  uncommonly  compact  that  you  can  hear  everything 
which  takes  place  all  over  the  tenement  ;  and  so 

In  the  awful  pauses  of  the  banquet,  and  the  hall  door  being 
furthermore  open,  we  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  : 

The  cook,  and  the  occasional  cook,  below  stairs,  exchang- 
ing rapid  phrases  regarding  tlie  dinner  ; 

The  smash  of  the  soup  tureen,  and  swift  descent  of  .the 
kitchenmaid  and  soup  ladle  down  the  stairs  to  the  lower 
regions.  This  accident  created  a  laugh,  and  rather  amused 
Fitzroy  and  the  company,  and  caused  F'unnj^man  to  say,  bow- 
ing to  Rosa,  that  she  was  mistress  of  herself,  though  China 
fall.  But  slie  did  not  heed  him,  for  at  that  moment  another 
noise  commenced,  namely  that  of 

The  baby  in  the  upper  rooms,  who  commenced  a  series  of 
piercing  yells,  which,  though  stopped  by  the  sudden  clapping 
to  of  the  nursery  door,  were  only  more  dreadful  to  the  mother 
when  suppressed,  Slie  would  have  given  a  guinea  to  go  up- 
stairs and  have  done  with  the  whole  entertainment, 

A  thundering  knock  came  at  the  door  very  earl}-  after  the 
dessert,  and  tlie  poor  soul  took  a  speedy  opportunity  of  sum- 
moning the  ladies  to  depart,  thougli  you  may  be  sure  it  was 
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only  old  Mrs.  Gashleigh,  who  had  come  with  her  daughters — 
of  course  tlie  first  person  to  come.  I  saw  lier  red  gown  whisk- 
ing up  the  stairs,  which  were  covered  with  plates  and  dishes, 
over  which  she  trampled. 

Instead  of  having  any  quiet  after  the  retreat  of  the  ladies, 
tiie  liouse  was  kept  in  a  rattle,  and  the  glasses  jingled  on  the 
table  as  the  flymen  and  coachmen  plied  the  knocker,  and  the 
soiree  came  in.  From  my  place  I  could  see  everything  :  the 
guests  as  they  arrived  (I  remarked  very  few  carriages,  mostly 
cabs  and  flies),  and  a  little  crowd  of  blackguard  bo^'s  and 
children,  who  were  formed  round  the  door,  and  gave  ironical 
cheers  to  the  folks  as  they  stepped  out  of  their  vehicles. 

As  for  the  evening  party,  if  a  crowd  in  the  dog  days  is 
pleasant  poor  Mrs.  Timmins  certainly  had  a  successful  soiree. 
You  could  hardly  move  on  the  stair.  Mrs.  Sternhold  broke  in 
the  banisters,  and  nearly  fell  through.  There  was  such  a  noise 
and  chatter  you  could  not  hear  the  singing  of  the  Miss  Gash- 
leighs,  which  was  no  great  loss.  Lady  Bungay  could  hardly 
get  to  her  carriage,  being  entangled  with  Colonel  Wedgewood 
in  the  passage.  An  absurd  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a 
dance  of  some  kind  ;  but  before  Mrs.  Crowder  had  got  round 
the  room  the  hanging  lamp  in  the  dining  room  below  was 
stove  in,  and  fell  with  a  crash  on  the  table,  now  prepared  for 
refreshment. 

Why,  in  fact,  did  the  Timminses  give  that  party  at  all  ?  It 
was  quite  beyond  their  means.  They  have  offended  a  score 
of  their  old  friends,  and  pleased  none  of  their  acquaintances. 
So  angry  were  many  who  were  not  asked  that  poor  Rosa  says 
she  must  now  give  a  couple  more  parties  and  take  in  those  not 
previously  invited.  And  I  know  for  a  fact  that  Fubsby's  bill 
in  not  yet  paid  ;  nor  Binney  &  Latham's,  the  wine  merchants  ; 
that  the  breakage  and  hire  of  glass  and  china  cost  ever  so  much 
money  ;  that  every  true  friend  of  Timmiiis  has  cried  out 
against  his  absurd  extravagance,  and  that  now,  when  everyone 
is  going  out  of  town,  Fitz  has  hardly  money  to  pay  his  circuit, 
much  more  to  take  Rosa  to  a  watering  place,  as  he  wished  and 
promised. 

As  for  Mrs.  Gashleigh,  the  only  feasible  plan  of  economy 
which  she  can  suggest,  is  that  she  shouM  come  ard  live  with 
her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  that  they  should  keej)  house 
together.  If  he  agrees  to  this  she  lias  a  little  sum  at  the 
banker's,  with  which  she  would  not  mind  easing  his  ])resent 
difficulties  ;  and  the  poor  wretch  is  so  utterly  bew  ildered  and 
crestfallen  that  it  is  very  likely  he  will  become  her  victim. 
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The  Tophara  Sawyers,  when  they  go  down  into  the  country, 
will  represent  Fitz  as  a  ruined  man  and  reckless  prodigal  ;  his 
uncle,  the  attorneys  from  whom  he  has  expectations,  will  most 
likely  withdraw  his  business,  and  adopt  some  other  member  of 
his  family — Blanche  Crowder,  for  instance,  whose  husband,  the 
doctor,  has  had  high  words  with  poor  Fitzroy  already,  of  course 
at  the  women's  instigation.  And  all  these  accumulated  miser- 
ies fall  upon  the  imfortunate  wretch  because  he  was  good' 
natured,  and  his  wife  would  have  a  Little  Dinner. 
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